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Art.  I. — Fauaius.  A  Dramatic  Mystery.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Goethe,  and  illustrated  with  Notes,  by  John 
Anstbr,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    London,  1836. 

How  many  translations  of  Faust  have  appeared  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  any  more  useful  than  it 
would  be  easy  to  ascertain.  As  it  is  the  first  ambition  of  every 
young  player  to  act  Hamlet,  so  it  seems  every  student  of  Ger- 
man, as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  his  grammar  and  can  spell  out 
a  sentence  without  too  much  help  from  a  dictionary,  thinks  he 
must  make  use  of  his  new  acauirement  in  giving  the  public  one 
more  version  of  Faust  in  good  or  bad  English  verse.  We  have 
no  intention  of  examining  their  respective  merits, — we  have  only 
seen  a  few  of  them,  and  those  we  have  only  serve  to  convince 
us,  that  like  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  what  they  are 
attempting  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  impossibility.  Not  that  the 
English  language  is  unfit  to  represent  shades  of  thought  so 
.  deep  and  intricate,  but  that  full-grown  thought,  like  full-grown 
trees,  does  not  admit  of  transplanting  without  a  sacrifice  of  at 
least  all  such  growth  of  leaves  and  flowers  as  may  be  blooming 
on  it  when  it  is  moved.  Faust  may  take  root  in  any  human  mind 
as  Plato's  Dialogues  may,  and  reappear  under  a  metamorphosis 
with  such  form  and  foliage  as  suits  its  new  climate;  but  of  being 
rendered  literally,  verse  for  verse  and  line  for  line,  it  admits  as 
little  as  the  Iliad  or  the  A^memnon.  A  prose  translation  which 
would  be  content  to  sacnfice  form  to  a  close  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  original,  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  us ;  but  till  such 
appear,  whoever  wishes  to  understand  anything  of  Goethe  must 
be  content  to  study  him  in  the  original.  Of  the  translations, 
however,  such  as  they  are,  Dr.  Anster's  is  certainly  very  much 
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the  best.  Aiming  so  little  as  he  does  at  ornament,  he  has  pre- 
served far  the  largest  share  of  the  meaning,  and  his  carefiil  and 
voluminous  notes  have  gained  him  the  respectful  attention  even 
of  the  fastidious  critics  of  Germany.  It  is  with  the  poem  itself, 
however,  rather  than  with  its  translators,  that  we  have  to  do, 
and  here  we  take  leave  of  them,  with  all  gratitude  for  what  they 
have  done  and  what  they  have  tried  to  do ;  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  indicate  at  least  this,  a  growing  feehng  in  men's 
minds,  that  somehow  or  other,  whatever  it  mean,  Faust  is  the 
poem  of  this  century — the  mirror  which  all  thinking  men  in 
all  countries  just  at  present  will  receive  good  from  looking  into, 
as  likely  to  give  them  more  insight  than  they  will  get  elsewhere 
into  what  is  going  on  inside  their  own  breasts.  Dr.  Anster  will 
kindly  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  translation  for  such 
extracts  as  we  shall  have  to  make ;  yet,  before  we  leave  him, 
will  he  as  kindly  allow  us  to  ask  him  one  question,  and  take 
some  opportunity  in  his  future  writings  to  give  us  something  like 
an  answer  to  it.  Why  did  he  translate  the  poem  at  all  ?  What 
does  he  understand  by  it?  He  has  examined  all  the  commenta- 
ries, he  has  tried  all  the  solutions,  and  in  the  end  he  is  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  either  he  has  missed  the  meaning  alto- 
gether, or  if  his  conjecture  is  right,  so  far  from  having  any  light 
of  God's  truth  about  it,  it  is  all  devilish  falsehood. 

*  1  remember,'  he  says,  *  but  one  passage  in  which  it  can  be  antici- 
pated how  the  difficulties  of  this  drama  can  be  solved,  rendered  so 
complicated  as  they  are  by  the  hero  falling  the  victim  of  every  artifice 
of  the  tempter.  In  that  passage  it  seems  to  be  obscurely  intimated 
that  the  victim  will  finally  escape  from  the  toils ;  that  while  the  desire 
for  good  continues,  man  cannot  utterly  fall ;  that  sin  is  but  the  error 
of  our  wandering  in  permitted  darkness ;  that  evil,  known  as  evil,  will 
cease  to  be ;  that  increase  of  light  is  in  fact  all  that  man  wants  to 
release  him  from  error  and  perplexity,  for  if  I  understand  my  author 
rightly,  it  cannot  properly  be  called  sin.  If  this  be  Goethe's  creed,  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  *^  vain  wisdom  all  and  false 
philosophy."  The  increasing  light  and  knowledge  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined without  any  corresponding  efiect  on  character,  and  the  most 
fearful  enigma  of  our  mysterious  nature,  is  the  possibility  of  sinning 
against  light.  If  what  Goethe  means  is  this,  that  while  the  principle 
of  conscience  still  survives,  there  is  hope  for  man ;  that  every  undi- 
rected aspiration  is  evidence  not  alone  of  his  fitness  for  something 
better,  but  also  of  this,  that  what  we  call  moral  evil  is  only  the  evil  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  that  the  ultimate  rescue  for  which 
man  is  to  hope,  is  not  a  change  of  nature  and  of  heart,  but  a  removal 
of  all  tliat  is  inconvenient  in  his  circumstances,  and  the  provision  of  a 
heaven  fitted  for  his  unchanged  nature;  and  if  the  poem  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  seriously  teaching  this  doctrine,  or  any  doctrine  that  in- 
volves the  admission  of  these  principles,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
than  that  among  the  shapings  of  the  imregenerate  heart  no  wilder 
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theory  has  heen  before  suggested ;  that  in  my  view,  the  most  dreary 
infidelity  would  be  better  than  such  a  hopeless  faith.  A  belief  that 
regards  as  indifferent  everything  but  vague  sentiment,  is  worse  than 
any  scepticism.' 

Now,  if  this  was  all  that  Dr.  Anster  made  of  Goethe's  phi- 
losophy, or  if  he  made  this  at  all  of  it,  we  can  find  no  excuse 
for  or  explanation  of  his  publishing  either  this  poem,  or  the 
many  others  of  Goethe's  which  he  has  done  at  various  intervals 
since.  We  cannot  flatter  him  (as  we  cannot  believe  that  he 
himself  can  persuade  himself)  that  *  after  all  a  poem  will  be 
judged  as  a  poem ;  that  the  Faust  of  Goethe  will  have  as  little 
effect  on  morality  or  theology,  as  the  Faustus  of  Marlowe.' 
From  what  he  says  we  should  think  he  has  never  seen  the 
second  part,  or  if  he  has,  he  has  assumed  with  many  other 
worthy  critics,  that  it  has  no  connexion,  except  in  the  accident 
of  the  name,  with  anything  that  has  occurred  before.  We  can- 
not see  how,  studying  Goethe  as  he  has  done,  he  can  have  failed 
to  leam  that  of  all  the  philosophic  teachers  who  have  appeared 
on  this  earth  since  Shakspeare,  he  is  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able ;  and  that  as  such,  wnat  he  has  written  must  not  only  in- 
fluence but  will  more  or  less  have  the  entire  forming  of  the 
coming  world.  Goethe's  writings,  if  we  study  them  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  his  life,  are  all  pictures  of  conditions 
through  which  his  mind  passed,  and  which  as  he  rose  through 
them  he  crystallized  into  form,  and  so  delivered  himself  of  them ; 
Werter,  Prometheus,  Epimenides,  last  of  all  this  great  life 
drama  of  Faust 

*  Hurrying  with  speed  more  swift  than  words  can  tell, 
Bapid  as  thought,  from  heaven,  through  earth,  to  hell,' 

are  but  the  history  of  his  mind,  (the  type  in  this  matter,  and 
completest  exhibition  of  all  minds  at  this  age,)  struggling  with 
the  obscurest  and  deepest  questions  of  human  nature.  Faust 
for  sixty  years  incessantly  present  in  his  thoughts,  as  a  whole, 
must  be  supposed  to  contain  such  answers  to  these  questionings 
as  the  full  powers  of  his  truly  most  awful  mind  were  able  at 
last  to  give ;  and  therefore  we  believe  that  as  the  world  grows 
older,  and  more  and  more  grows  up  to  him,  this  poem  will 
exercise  more  influence  over  the  entire  scheme  of  thought,  in 
time  to  come,  than  any  other  book,  poem,  treatise  or  philosophy 
whatsoever;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Anster,  and  we 
cannot  excuse  him  for  having  given  so  much  of  his  precious 
time  and  labour  to  the  making  accessible  to  persons,  who 
might  have  been  saved  from  it,  what  he  considers  to  be  deadly 
poison. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  best  opportunity  to  notice  a  question 
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often  asked,  whether  Faust  is  a  moral  poem,  to  warn  people  ' 

against  such  questions,  and  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  in  no  work 
of  art  whatsoever  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  Edgeworth  novels,  is  i 

any  didactic  sentiment  capable  of  being  expressed  in  proposi-  » 

tions  ever  to  be  looked  for :  for  all  art  is  imitation ;  dramatic 
art  imitation  of  human  life,  thought,  and  action.  If,  as  the 
Miss  Edgeworth  school  of  writers  .would  have  us  believe,  a  : 

poem  must  contain  a  moral  sentiment ;  one  simple  and  incom- 
plex,  and  nothing  more;  then  the  lives  and  actions  of  human 
beings,  would  be  equally  reducible  to  such  simple  formulee,  which 
we  cannot  think  is  true :  if  it  were,  the  world  would  be  a  far 
simpler  business  to  manage  than  it  is.  It  is  not  true,  in  any 
sense  at  all,  even  of  the  most  common-place  character,  and  there- 
fore the  very  simplest  stories  that  have  got  such  moral  to  them, 
are  exactly,  in  so  far  as  they  have  this  moral,  untrue  to  nature. 
Faust,  like  Hamlet  and  Othello,  must  be  read  as  human  nature 
in  a  case  of  crystal,  where  we  may  learn  to  read  the  anatomy 
of  our  own  hearts  in  that  which  is  the  epitome  of  all  hearts, 
and  know  ourselves,  and  govern  ourselves,  and  that  is  all; 
perhaps  enough,  if  we  go  to  work  as  we  may  do.  In  this  lies 
the  true  difficulty  of  the  poem :  because  the  hero,  as  being  not 
only  an  individual,  but  a  representative  of  the  Universal,  has  to 
assume  such  Protean  forms.     He  is  Prometheus  over  again: 


now  a  person  thinking,  working,  suffering,  rising,  and  falling : 
now  the  human  race :  now  a  part  of  it  at  a  particular  time.  In 
the  second  part  it  is  yet  worse.  Modem  politics,  romantic  art, 
each  are  represented  in  the  person  of  Faust,  and  at  last  he  falls 
again  into  the  individual  soul  to  be  saved.  But  to  all  this  we 
shall  return  hereafter. 

We  have  said  we  believe  Goethe  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
person  the  world  has  seen  for  centuries.  And  this  is  the  reason 
we  believe  so.  It  is  said  by  certain  not  very  wise  philosophers, 
that  men  never  know  the  value  of  faith  till  they  have  passed 
through  a  state  of  doubt.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  a  man  who  had  once  doubted  never  could  believe — ^the  ob- 
jects of  faith  are  not  like  the  objects  of  pure  reason,  self-con- 
vincing to  all  persons  under  all  circumstances ;  if  it  were  so, 
how  could  believing  rightly  be  a  part  of  our  trial :  nor  would  it 
be  right  to  say  they  are  so  (that  the  creeds  are  so,  for  instance) 
to  fair  minds,  to  unprejudiced  minds,  who  will  weigh  evidence, 
and  so  on.  Evidence  (meaning  external  evidence  of  certain 
facts)  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  with  the  heart  man 
believeth ;  to  the  prepared  heart  only  the  objects  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  the  proper  correlative ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  almost 
without  exception,  it  is  only  by  the  antecedent  presence  of  faith 
in  the  heart  that  it  can  be  so  prepared.    To  this  rule  an  exception 
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is  Goethe ;  and  Goethe's  spiritual  history  is  embodied  (we  may 
see  it  from  first  to  last,  see  the  cotyledons  bursting  from  the 
acorn,  see  the  young  tree  at  each  and  every  one  of  its  succeeding 
stages,  see  it  at  its  sixty  years' growth  towering  up  the  monarch 
of  the  forest)  in  this  drama  of  Faust.  When  we  meet  him  first, 
the  faith  of  his  childhood  is  still  ringing  with  heart-touching 
melody  in  his  weary  heart,  like  distant  church-bells,  but  they 
call  him  to  prayer  no  longer :  doubting  every  thing,  doubt  has 
taken  the  place  of  faith  so  entirely,  that,  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
real  believer  is  not  conscious  of  his  belief  but  through  his  belief 
lives  in  love  and  peace,  here  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  doubts, 
but  only  is  by  his  doubts  made  miserable : — 

*  Scruples,  perplexities  of  doubt, 
Torment  me  not,  nor  fears  of  hell  or  devil ; 
But  I  have  lost  all  peace  of  mind.* 

Through  the  entire  first  tragedy,  making  shipwreck  of  all 
hope  and  fear  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  he  plunges 
deeper  and  deeper  down  into  the  abyss  of  sin.  The  second 
part  is  the  I'egeneration,  where  we  shall  hereafter  see  him  reas- 
cending,  inch  by  inch,  fighting,  struggling,  at  last  conquering, 
having  won  his  way  to  final  triumph,  like  gold  purged  in  the 
fire,  in  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  fiiith.  A  picture  it  is,  where 
we  may  see  these  secret  things  in  all  their  depth  and  bitterness, 
without  learning  them  ourselves  by  our  own  bitter  experience :  sha- 
dows of  such  thoughts  at  dark  hours  may  have  passed  Uke  mut- 
tered thunder  over  many  of  us ;  *  Who  is  there,'  says  Hooker, 
'that  of  awfuUest  truths  at  times  doubteth  not;'  but  here 
we  see  them  in  all  their  terrors ;  we  see  them  for  a  time  triumph- 
ing, we  see  them  too  destroyed  ;  every  power  of  good  and  evil 
battling  in  fiercest  confusion,  and  through  it  all  at  last  the 
victor,  soaring  up  on  angel's  wings,  till  at  last  we  lose  him  in  the 
glory  of  the  opening  heavens.  I  say  it  is  a  picture  at  which  we 
must  be  content  to  look ;  gaze  on  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but 
taste  not  its  fruit ;  woe  to  the  miserable  wretch  who  thinks  to 
follow  Goethe  to  the  depths  into  which  he  plunged.  Better  had 
he  gone  down  among  the  sea-monsters  in  Charybdis ;  it  is  with 
awe  and  fear  we  look  on  him ;  but  as  an  example,  God  forbid 
we  should  think  to  follow  him  !  he  is  so  far  away  from  us  that 
we  can  scarcely  sympathize  with  him,  save  where  here  and  there 
his  orbit  crosses  our  fixed  points. 

And  yet  in  this  mysterious  world  of  ours  we  do  find  that 
faith  ebbs  and  flows,  and  the  believing  age  alternates  with  the 
sceptical  as  light  with  darkness,  day  with  night,  summer  with 
winter,  waking  with  sleep;  and  our  lot,  alas,  seems  cast  in  a  twi- 
light of  gathering  darkness,  where  all  old  things  seem  passing 
away,  and  as  yet  no  sign,  or  scarce  a  sign,  of  the  new  which  is 
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to  come :  a  time  seems  coming  when  thinking  men,  many  of 
them,  will  in  some  way  be  obliged  to  experience  what  Goethe 
experienced,  and  as  they  fall  deeper  down,  they  will  leam  more 
and  more  to  value  what  he  has  done  for  them.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Is 
not  this  an  age  when  men  are  acting  one  way  and  professing  to 
believe  another  ?  Is  there  not  then,  must  there  not  be,  a  hollow 
somewhere  which  we  may  soon  look  to  see  fall  in  ?  On  the 
whole,  we  take  this  to  be  true  with  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, that  the  way  men  are  acting  is  a  statement  in  hierogly- 
phic of  the  way  they  will  by-and-by  believe.  What  are  in 
general  the  principles  of  a  dissipated  young  man  when  he 
grows  to  manhood  ?  Nature  will  not  be  mocked :  we  cannot 
go  on  working  upon  contradictions.  Consistency  of  some  kind 
all  men  at  all  times  are  tending  towards.  Look  at  the  state  of 
the  Christian  world.  Look  what  Lutheranism  has  developed 
into.  Look  at  Young  Germany,  with  its  '  Friends  of  Light,' 
'  Friends  of  Darkness,'  and  ^  Friends  of  Twilight.'  Look  at 
France,  with  its  Napoleon  Concordat  Catholicism;  there  was 
some  meaning  in  that  old  Republican  bitter  bit  of  irony  in  the 
nave  of  Notre  Dame ;  *  It  only  wants  the  half  million  men  that 
have  lost  their  lives  to  get  rid  of  all  this,  to  make  it  perfect.'  The 
fiats  of  a  First  Consul  Napoleon  will  hardly  determine  the  minds 
of  human  beings  into  believing  either  this  or  that.  Above  all, 
look  at  the  Acts  of  our  own  Parliament,  most  members  of  which 
would  say  that  they  were  Christians,  and  as  Christianity  is  an 
exclusive  religion,  one  would  think  exclusionists.  Yet  let  a 
question  bearing  on  the  religious  relations  of  the  soul  be  brought 
forward,  and  immediately  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  act 
with  any  fixed  principle  on  such  a  question  at  all ; — ^Toleration 
Bills,  Jews  Disabilities'  Bills,  Repeals  of  Test  Act,  Irish  Educa- 
tion Bills ;  the  problem  of  modern  English  legislators  is  to  find 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  opinion  on  these  matters,  and 
establish  that.  Significant  enough  of  where  things  at  present 
are  all  tending. 

Or,  to  look  at  a  more  awful  question  by  far ;  on  the  whole 
men  seem  to  agree  in  the  reception  of  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith;  yet  how  far  can  they  be  brought  to  agree 
on  the  grounds  on  which  they  receive  them  ?  Thirty  years  ago 
men  were  Christians  because  Locke  and  Lardner  and  Paley  bad 
proved  Christianity  to  be  reasonable ;  then  a  Church  feeling  rose, 
and  in  the  strength  of  our  new  position  we  looked  on  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  at  the  demolition  of  all  that  ground  as  utterly 
weak  and  untenable.  Now  Church  principles  seem  to  lead  to 
Rome ;  and  there,  at  all  hazards,  we  will  not  go ;  every  thing  is 
slipping  from  us;  where  men's  faith  is  firm,  we  see  it  is  so 
because  it  has  become  by  habit  and  teaching  a  part  of  their 
minds,  not  for  this  or  that  reason  that  they  assign.     This  will 
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not  last  long,  more  particularly  with  ns  English ;  t.  e,,  we  are 
all,  more  or  less,  rapidly  developing  into  the  condition  of  which 
the  German  Faust  is  the  type  and  representation. 

In  healthy  times  men  believe  what  they  are  taught  because  it 
is  taught  them ;  asking  no  question  of  why  or  wherefore,  and 
never  challenging  the  authority  that  imposes  it.  Faith  grows  up 
and  forms  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  a  man's  mind,  as  the  food  he 
eats  does  of  his  body.  His  actions  will  be  simple  and  straight- 
forward, because  he  has  no  misgivings  about  his  being  right ; 
and  his  reason  is  confined  to  the  comparatively  easy  process  of 
developing  the  successive  formulae  virtually  contained  in  the  pre- 
mises to  which  he  has  submitted,  as  surely  and  certainly  as  the 
successive  theorems  of  Euclid  are  developed  out  of  the  primary 
axioms  of  the  mind.  Hence  the  healthy,  vigorous  harmony  in  the 
writings  of  the  Catholic  Fathers.  But  in  this  unhealthy  modern 
time,  when  all  is  re-examined,  researched  into,  questioned,  and, 
therefore,  supposed  possibly  to  be  false,  how  is  all  jar,  discord, 
and  uncertainty  !  With  hearts  aching,  with  misgivings  and  per- 
plexities, our  poor  seekers  find  all  answers  from  without  and  from 
within  alike  hollow  and  unsatisfying ;  eager  to  do  something,  yet 
not  knowing  what  to  do ;  craving  for  knowledge,  yet,  from  all 
their  seeking,  finding  only  nothing  can  be  known ;  if  they  can- 
not force  their  minds  into  a  surrender  to  the  supreme  law  that 
faith,  not  knowledge,  is  the  ro6t  of  man's  happiness  and  man's 
activity,  in  despair  of  life  they  are  like  enough  with  Faust  to  fly 
to  poison  as  their  best  deliverer  from  a  system  for  which  they 
have  deliberately  unfitted  themselves,  and  seek  the  peace  they 
cannot  find  here,  either  in  a  higher  brighter  life — or  in  silence. 
How  far  in  the  working  out  so  vast  a  scheme  as  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  there  must  not  be  whole  eras  of  doubt  and 
scepticism,  as  there  are  trial  eras  in  the  life  of  each  several  in- 
dividual when  the  simpler  faith  of  childhood  is  remodelled  with 
the  expanding  of  his  mind ;  how  far  amidst  the  growing  light 
(we  use  the  word  '  light '  advisedly)  of  these  modern  times,  some 
such  transition  state  of  perplexity  on  matters  of  dejepest  moment 
it  were  possible  to  have  avoided, — is  a  question  which  can  be 
answered  only  by  those  who  have  thought  long  and  deeply  on 
the  great  problem  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the 
same  law  holds  in  the  history  of  truth,  which  we  find  for  certain 
in  the  social  and  moral  life  of  mankind ;  that  corrupt  practice 
brings  suffering ;  that  sin  and  its  punishment  grow  out  of  one 
stem ;  that  institutions  and  practices  which  were  healthy,  when 
worked  by  healthy  men  for  healthy  ends,  become  poisonous  as 
soon  as  these  ends  are  lost  sight  of,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  an  inherent  divinity  of  their  own ;  that  all  human  fabrics, 
as  they  begin  in  time,  so  in  time  must  come  to  an  end,  that 
when  the  channels  of  truth  become  overgrown  and  polluted,  she 
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herself  may  contract  pollution  in  passing  through  them ;  and 
they  must  be  re-fused  and  purified  in  the  fire  before  they  are 
fit  for  the  transmission  of  so  divine  an  element,  unless  the  end 
of  all  things  be  indeed  come,  and  the  sun  is  to  give  his  light  no 
longer.  The  minds  of  men  are  like  steel  reflectors,  which  must 
be  kept  bright  by  polishing.  When  they  are  eaten  up  with  rust, 
they  must  be  hard  ground  and  scoured  in  an  element  dirty 
enough  before  they  can  do  their  work  again.  We  can  suppose 
there  may  be  entire  generations  when  all  real  thought  is  scepti- 
cal, and  all  the  thinkers  for  their  earthly  time  at  least  shut  out 
from  all  light  and  all  pure  faith,  and  even  love,  from  every  thing 
but  hope.  Nevertheless,  if  by  their  suffering  there  be  purchased 
long  ages  of  light  and  peace  to  the  great  world,  if  they  are  true 
men  they  will  not  repine,  nay,  will  think  it  high  honour  that  they 
are  thought  worthy  to  be  made  anathema  in  a  cause  so  glorious. 
Anyhow  we  have  the  hard  fact  between  our  teeth,  digest  it 
how  we  can,  that  this  age  is  an  age  of  questioning  and  trouble  and 
perplexity.  That  the  Reformation  split  asunder  the  framework 
that  bound  Christianity  together;  and  as  soon  as  men  arrived 
at  the  point  where  what  had  been  the  nearest  and  dearest  por- 
tions of  it  to  simpler  ages  as  well  as  the  surest  evidence  of  its 
truth,  its  positive  exclusive  form  and  its  miraculous  narrative, 
became  themselves  the  greatest  sources  of  difficulty — it  began  to 
dissolve  and  fall  away,  first  the  mysteries,  then  the  dogmatism, 
now,  last  of  all,  the  history  itself.  Where  before  every  thing 
was  received  without  doubt,  now  every  thing  is  doubted. 

We  must  beg  particular  attention  to  the  following  dialogue, 
which,  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  natural  structure  of  the  play, 
we  extract  from  the  Second  Act.  It  is  introduced  to  show  by  a 
most  terrible  example  how  what  was  once  thought  to  be  purest 
medicine  may  be  discovered  to  be  a  deadly  poison ;  and  Faust 
is  haunted  by  a  terror  that  growing  knowledge  may  make  the 
same  awful  discovery  with  respect  to  all  other  body  and  soul 
medicines  whatsoever.  It  is  the  Easter  morning,  and  Faust, 
and  Wagner  his  pupil,  are  out  among  the  peasantry  before  the 
gate  of  the  city,  who  press  round  Faust  with  every  token  of 
reverence  and  admiration. 

It  seems  there  had  been  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  city, 
and  the  peasants  express  their  thankfulness  for  Faust's  activity 
and  help. 

*  Wagner, 

With  what  a  sense  of  pure  delight, 

Master,  must  thou  enjoy  the  sight 

Of  this  vast  crowd 

The  caps  flung  up  on  high. 

They  almost  worship  thee — ^almost 

Would  bend  the  knee  as  to  the  host. 
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Faust, 

A  few  steps  farther,  and  we  reach  yon  stone ; 

Here  sit  we  down,  and  rest  us  from  our  walk. 

Here  have  I  often  sat  in  thoughtful  mood 

Alone,  and  here  in  agonies  of  prayer, 

And  fast,  and  yigil — rich  in  hope,  in  faith, 

Unwavering  sought,  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  hands 

Wringing  in  supplication,  to  extort 

From  Him  in  Heaven  that  he  would  stay  that  plague. 

These  praises  come  upon  my  ear  like  scorn. 

Oh !  could  you  read  the  secrets  of  this  heart, 

You  then  would  see  how  little  I  deserved  them.' 

His  father  was  an  alchemist,  who  conceived  he  had  discovered 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sickness. 

•  This  was  our  medicine.     They  who  took  it  died ; 
None  asked,  or  thought  of  asmng,  who  recovered. 

I  have  myself  to  thousands  given  the  poison ; 
They  withered  and  are  dead.    And  I  must  live— 
I,  who  have  heen  their  death,  must  live  to  hear 
This  lavish  praise  on  their  rash  murderers. 

Wagner, 

How  can  this  he  so  painful  ?    Can  a  man 

Do  more  than  practise  what  his  own  day  knows  ? 

All  that  thy  father  taught  must  have  heen  heard 

By  thee,  as  hy  a  young  man  learning  then — 

Heard  in  tlie  docile  spirit  of  helief. 

When  thy  time  came  to  teach,  thou  didst  enlai'ge 

Our  field  of  science ;  and  thy  son,  who  learns  from  thee, 

If  this  he  so,  why  grieve  ? 

Faust, 

Oh !  he  indeed  is  happy,  who  still  feels 
And  cherishes  within  his  heart  the  hope 
To  lift  himself  ahove  the  sea  of  errors — 
Of  things  we  know  not  each  day  do  we  find 
The  want  of  knowledge — all  we  know  is  useless.' 

This  is  very  stem  and  very  dreadful,  and  gives  reason  for  some 
very  serious  reflections.  But  we  return  to  the  beginning  of  the 
poem. 

It  is  introduced  with  a  double  preface ;  the  first,  a  dialogue 
at  the  theatre  between  the  manager,  poet,  and  other  caterers 
for  the  public  amusement :  the  earthly  or  natural  side  of  what 
is  to  come.  The  second,  the  much  canvassed  and  questioned 
prologue  in  Heaven.  In  the  first,  the  manager  and  a  dilettante 
critic  are  represented  as  instructing  the  poet  how  best  to  pur- 
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vey  for  the  existing  European  public.  They  direct  him  on  the 
whole  right;  though,  as  we  are  admitted  to  see,  not  know- 
ing really  what  they  say.  Speaking  merely  as  men  of  the 
worid,  they  tell  him  he  must  come  down  from  his  dreams 
and  visions ;  something  solid,  strong,  practical  is  wanted  to 
go  down  in  times  like  these;  common  life — ^the  common  life 
that  common  people  lead,  he  is  to  take  a  good  picture  of  this ; 
hold  up  a  looking-glass  to  the  world,  and  let  it  see  itself.  If 
the  opportunity  can  be  taken  to  throw  in  a  dash  of  instruction,  all 
the  better. 

In  strange,  awful  contrast  to  this  very  common  scene,  we 
pass  abruptly  into  the  open  court  of  Heaven,  and  listen  to  the 
choral  hymn  of  the  archangels  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 
It  is  a  not  uncommon  objection  brought  against  Faust,  that  so 

*  little  comes  out  of  such  vast  machinery;  something  grander 
surely  ought  to  be  expected  from  a  written  compact  with  the 
power  of  darkness  than  a  mere  village  tale  of  seduction.  Whe- 
ther it  ought  or  not  abstractedly,  it  certainly  ought  not  from 
Goethe,  for  to  teach  the  extraordinariness  of  the  ordinary  every- 
day life,  one  might  say  is  the  whole  object  of  all  he  ever  wrote  or 
said ;  the  infinitely  pregnant  meaning  that  underlies  the  meanest 
action  of  the  meanest  man.  Accordingly,  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  entire  gigantic  machinery  of  the  Mysteiy  plays 
of  the  middle  a^es  to  array  this  so  simple  story  in  the  darkness 
and  terror  of  the  most  tremendous  tragedy.  You  want  a  pic- 
ture of  common  Ufe.  First,  then,  let  us  see  what  this  common 
life  is ;  let  us  begin  with  having  a  strong  impression  of  what  it 
is  stamped  upon  us,  so  that  we  shall  not  forget  it ;  and  the  ever- 
lasting doors  of  heaven  are  flung  back,  and  something  of  this 
mystery  shall  be  unfolded  to  us.  The  prologue  is  too  long  to 
extract  entire,  and  we  cannot  venture  to  mutilate  it.  It  is 
enough  that  the  evil  spirit  appears  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
asks  and  obtains  permission  to  exhaust  his  malice  so  long  as  he 
shall  live  on  the  person  of  Faust,  of  whom  thus  much  is  told  us, 
that  he  is  an  unsatisfied  seeker  after  truth  and  goodness,  per- 
plexed and  in  darkness,  because  he  serves  in  a  perplexing  scene, 
but  with  his  ^  wilV  in  the  right  place  still;  and  we  have  this 
comforting  hope  (only  a  hope,  but  still  a  hope)  held  out  to  us, 
that  the  tempter,  however  he  may  seem  to  succeed,  will  in  the  end 
fail,  and  baffled  and  in  shame  be  forced  to  admit  that  a  good  man, 
clouded  though  his  senses  be  by  error,  is  no  willing  slave  to  it. 
The  language  of  Mephistopheles  is  shocking  enough.  He  would 
not  be  the  evil  spirit  if  he  could  speak  otherwise.  But  people  say  he 

is  so  shocking.  He  is  the  truer  devil ;  he  has  nothing  of  the  arch- 
angel fallen;  not  one  ray  of  trailing  glory  about  him ;  there  is  no- 
thing in  which  people  can  sympathize,  and  so  they  are  offended ; 
as  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  evil  in  a  way  attractive  before 
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they  can  get  up  the  proper  kind  of  loving  hate  they  like  to  feel 
for  it  The  preternatural  machinery  of  Faust,  we  must  never 
forget,  is  machinery  only.  He,  that  individual  Faust,  is  not  to 
be  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  a  new  element,  a  new  sort  of 
influence  different  from  what  surrounds  the  rest  of  mankind ;  if 
it  were  so  he  would  be  beyond  our  sympathy,  and  could  serve 
only  for  a  beautiful  image  containing  neither  example  nor  in- 
struction. The  forms  that  appear  to  Faust  are  about  and  in 
every  one  of  us,  only  in  his  case  the  figure  assumes  a  definite 
outline,  by  being  brought  as  it  were  into  focus;  as  he  is  in  his 
own  naked  essence,  the  evil  spirit  is  not  and  cannot  be  painted, 
(for  who  can  know  what  he  is,)  but  as  he  is  to  us;  Me- 
phistopheles  is  the  devil  of  this  age  of  intellect,  and  as  such,  if 
he  speak  at  all  he  must  speak  in  heaven.  Many  people  are 
shocked  at  him  who  can  manage  a  throb  of  admiration  for  Mil- 
ton's Satan  or  Byron's  Lucifer ;  the  gloomy  magnificence  of  the 
defeated  and  defying  rebel  has  claims  on  their  regard ;  at  any 
rate,  they  can  feel  For  him,  and  would  not  much  mind  pur- 
chasing a  share  of  his  grandeur  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  of 
their  own  mean  uninteresting  goodness,  provided  they  could  be 
sure  of  their  bargain ;  which  seems  to  show  that  they  are  angry 
at  Goethe  for  spoiling  their  imagination  and  destroying  their 
idol ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if,  instead  of  throwing 
stones  at  him,  they  would  submit  to  learn  a  little  from  him  what 
this  evil  really  is. 

Mephistopheles  speaks  as  the  cool,  polished,  gentlemanlike, 
scientific  disbeliever  in  the  very  existence  of  anything  good,  or 
true,  or  holy ;  he  is  a  scoffer,  who  contents  himself  with  denying, 
and  does  deny  and  does  disbelieve  even  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
Supreme  object  of  all  belief.  Perfectly  cool  and  perfectly  con- 
tented, there  is  no  heroism,  no  scorn,  no  defiance  about  him,  to 
show  that  in  his  heart  he  believes  what  he  professes  to  abjure.  But 
we  are  wasting  words  in  explaining  what  is  itself  its  best  ex- 
planation and  surest  apology ;  and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  high 
arched  narrow  Gothic  chamber,  where,  amidst  a  profusion  of 
old  books,  papers,  parchments,  instruments,  glasses,  cylinders, 
retorts,  skeletons,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  laboratory,  is 
sitting  the  restless,  unhappy  object  of  this  strange  conference.  It 
is  Easter  even,  and  the  full  moon  is  streaming  in  through  the 
stained  casement,  on  his  head. 

*  I  have  explored 
Philosophy,  and  law,  and  medicine ; 
Alas  !  and  o'er  theology  have  pored. 
And  here  I  am  at  last,  a  very  fool, 
With  useless  learning  cursed.' 

He,  the  boast  and  wonder  of  the  school,  the  lawgiver  of  opi- 
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nion,  winding  all  hearts  and  thoughts  which  way  he  will ;  he, 
with  all  his  knowings  and  learnings,  finds  at  last  that  he  has 
learnt  nothing  but  that  nothing  can  be  known.  He  has  been 
more  acute  than  all  their  doctors,  their  philosophic  theologians; 
he  has  probed  the  depths  of  every  science ;  neither  scmple,  nor 
perplexities,  he  thinks,  torment  him,  nor  fear  of  hell  and  devil. 

*  But  I  have  lost  all  peace  of  mind. 
Whatever  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew, 
Seems  now  unmeaning  and  untrue. 
Unhappy,  ignorant  and  blind, 
I  cannot  hope  to  teach  mankind. 
Thus  robbed  of  learning's  only  pleasure, 
Without  dominion,  rank  or  treasure, 
Without  one  joy  that  earth  can  give, 
Could  dog,  were  I  a  dog,  so  live.' 

What  by  lawful  means  he  cannot  wring  out  of  nature,  he 
he  will  try  if  he  cannot  get  at  by  unlawful,  and  there- 
fore he  has  given  himself  to  magic.  Alas !  what  need  has 
he  of  such  strange  instructors ;  is  not  the  full  calm  moon  chid- 
ing his  restless  spirit  into  peace  with  her  sweet  and  melancholy 
smile.  '  I  think,'  writes  a  very  wise  critic  on  this  poem,  *  it  was 
one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind 
of  a  poet,  which  made  Goethe  open  his  Faustus  with  a  scene  of 
moonlight.'  The  restlessness  of  an  intellect  wearied  with  the 
vanity  of  knowledge  and  tormented  with  the  sleepless  agonies 
of  doubt ;  the  sickness  of  a  heart  bruised  and  buffeted  by  all 
the  demons  of  presumption,  the  wild  and  wandering  throbs  of  a 
soul  parched  among  plenty  by  the  blind  cruelty  of  its  own  dead 
affections ;  these  dark  and  depressing  mysteries  all  maddening 
in  the  brain  of  the  hermit  student,  might  have  suggested  other 
accompaniments  to  one  who  had  looked  less  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  man,  who  had  felt  less  in  his  own  person  of  that  which 
he  might  have  been  ambitious  to  describe.  But  this  great 
master  of  the  intellect  was  well  aware  to  what  thoughts  and 
feelings  the  perplexed  and  bewildered  are  most  anxious  to  return; 
he  well  knew  where  it  is  that  nature  has  placed  the  only  balm 
for  the  wounds  of  the  spirit;  by  what  indissoluble  links  she 
has  twined  her  own  eternal  influence  around  the  dry,  chafed 
heartstrings  that  have  most  neglected  her  tenderness.  It  is 
thus  in  his  weary  melancholy  Faustus  speaks : — 

*  Beautiful  moon — ah !  would  that  now 
For  the  last  time,  thy  lovely  beams 
Shone  on  my  troubled  brow ! 
Oft  by  this  desk,  at  middle  night, 
I  have  sat  gazing  for  thy  light, 
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Wearied  with  search  through  volumes  endless, 
*Mongst  parchments,  papers,  crowded  books, 
Alone,  when  thou,  friend  of  the  friendless, 
Camest  smiling  in  with  soothing  looks — 
Oh !  that  u2)on  some  headland  height 
I  now  were  wandering  in  thy  light ; 
Floating,  with  spirits  like  a  shadow, 
Eound  mountain  cave — o'er  twilight  meadow ; 
And  from  the  toil  of  thought  relieved, 
No  longer  sickened  and  deceived, 
In  thy  soft  dew  could  bathe,  and  £nd 
Tranquillity  and  health  of  mind.* 

But  no  !  this  may  not  be.  He  is  still  in  the  dungeon  of  his 
student  chamber,  he  has  vnlfully  cut  himself  off  from  nature's 
teaching  and  sought  his  instructors  elsewhere;  he  has  fled  from 
living  nature  to  pore  over  the  skeleton  of  the  departed,  and  the 
hollow  spectre  has  at  last  gathered  life  enough  to  tell  him  that 
it  is  dead  and  shall  never  live  again.  Nature  speaks  to  him,  but 
the  long  forgotten  tone  makes  mournful  music  in  his  ear; 
enough  to  be  ^but  the  dirge  of  the  departed.  Magic  must  help 
him  nov^r,  or  he  is  past  helping;  yet  will  the  voice  from  the 
other  world  be  any  more  clear  to  him  ? 

*  Away,  away,  and  far  away. 

This  book,  whose  secret  spells  are  scanned, 

Traced  by  Nostradam's  own  hand, 

Shall  be  thy  strength  and  stay. 

The  thoughts  of  nature  thou  canst  seek. 

As  spirits  with  their  brothers  speak. 

It  is,  it  is,  the  sunrise  hour 

Of  thine  own  being 

Ye  that  I  feel  floating  near  me, 
Spirits  answer,  ye  who  hear  me.' 

He  opens  the  book,  and  lights  on  the  sign  of  Macroeosmos, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  the  great  Anima  Mundi  weaving  into 
everlasting  harmony  the  endless  discord  of  its  parts. 

*  Ha !  what  new  life  divine,  intense, 
Floods  in  a  moment  evezy  sense ! 

Am  I  a  god — can  mortal  sight 

Enjoy,  endure,  this  burst  of  light ; 

All  nature  present  to  my  view. 

And  is  the  glorious  vision  true  ? 

The  wise  man  s  words  at  length  are  plain. 

Whose  sense  so  long  I  sought  in  vain. 
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The  world  of  spirits  no  clouds  conceal ; 
Man's  eye  is  dim,  it  cannot  see ; 
Man's  heart  is  dead,  it  cannot  feel. 
Thou  who  wouldst  know  the  things  that  be, 
Bathe  thy  heart  in  the  sunrise  red 
Till  the  stains  of  earthly  dross  are  fled/ 

He  looks  over  the  sign  attentively.  Nature's  hidden  ways 
appear  to  start  out  and  unrobe  themselves  to  him ;  all  things  for 
ever  blending  into  each  other,  interweaving  their  wondrous 
fibres. 

*  Rising,  sinking,  and  receiving 
Each  from  each,  while  each  is  giving 
On  to  each,  and  each  relieving 
Etich,  the  pails  of  gold,  the  living 
Current  through  the  air  is  heaving. 
Alas  I  it  is  but  a  vision. 

Oh  what  a  vision — but  a  vision^nly ! ' 

Glad  enough  would  be  the  seared,  jaded  heart  of  man  to  rest  in 
that  glorious  presence :  but  it  is  not  to  be  so ;  the  harmony  of 
the  great  Universe  may  be  felt  by  spirits  that  are  themselves  in 
harmony,  not  by  fallen  man. 

Poor  2o^/a,  the  exile  from  the  wxufw/ica,  all  infected  as  she 
was  by  passion,  struggled  up  to  the  guarded  door  of  heaven, 
and  was  driven  sternly  back  by  the  inexorable  o^o^.  She  could 
but  weep  a  few  tears  of  pearl,  and  leave  them  there  the  oflFering 
of  her  sorrow,  and  go  back  and  generate  a  world  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  joy  and  sorrow,  where  the  clouds  are  her  robe 
of  mourning;  and  the  sunshine  her  happy  smiles,  when  she  thinks 
of  the  undying  glories  of  her  lost  home. 

The  heart  of  man  cannot  embrace  illimitable  nature.  The 
solace  he  seeks  for,  the  Great  Spirit  may  not  impart ;  the  food 
he  hungers  for  it  will  not  give. 

Faust  turns  over  the  leaves  of  the  book  impatiently,  till  his 
eye  rests  on  the  sign  of  the  spirit  of  the  earth.  Of  heaven  he 
asked  its  highest  stars,  and  heaven  has  refused  him.  Earth 
then  shall  yield  him  hers. 

Here  he  has  found  a  spirit  kindred  with  his  own. 

*  Fearlessly  I  read  the  sign, 
And  feel  even  now  new  powers  are  mine, 
While  my  brain  bums  as  though  with  wine. 
Give  me  the  agitated  strife. 
The  madness  of  the  world  of  life ; 
I  feel  within  my  soul  the  birth ' 
Of  strength,  enabling  me  to  bear. 
And  thought,  impelling  me  to  share 
The  fortunes,  good  or  evil,  of  the  earth ; 
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To  battle  with  the  tempest's  breath, 

Or  plunge  where  shipwreck  grinds  his  teeth. 

All  around  grows  cold  and  cloudy, 

The  moon  withdraws  her  ray. 

Spirit,  to  my  sight  appear, 

How  my  heart  is  torn  in  sunder, 

All  my  thoughts  convulsed  with  wonder, 

Every  faculty  and  feeling 

Strained  to  welcome  thy  revealing. 

Spirit,  my  heart,  my  heart  is  given  to  thee ; 

Though  death  may  be  the  piice,  I  cannot  choose  but  see.' 

He  grasps  the  book,  and  pronounces  the  sign  of  the  spirit, 
mysteriously;  a  red  flame  is  seen  playing  about,  and  in  the 
flame  the  spirit. 

*  Spirit 
Who  calls  me  ? 

Faiist  {hiding  his  face). 

Form  of  horrors,  hence ! 

Spirit 

Hither,  from  my  distant  sphere, 

Thou  hast  compelled  me  to  appear. 

Hast  sucked  me  down,  and  dnigged  me  thence 

With  importuning  violence ; 

And  now 

Famt 
T  shudder,  overpowered  with  fear  * 

But  the  scorn  of  the  spirit  rouses  him  at  last, — ^he  masters 
his  terror. 

*  Creature  of  flame,  shall  I  grow  pale  before  thee  ? 
'Twas  I  that  called  thee,  Faustus — I,  thine  equal. 

Spirit 

In  the  strife  of  life, 

In  actions'  thunder. 

Weave  I  hither,  and  weave  I  thither ; 

Wend  I  over,  wend  I  under 

Grave  and  the  womb. 

A  glowdng  life,  a  winding  woof, 

An  ocean  of  eternity. 

As  I  work  at  the  ages  roaring  loom. 

And  weave  the  breathing  mantle  of  God. 
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Faust. 

Spirit,  whose  presence  circles  the  wide  eaith, 
How  near  akin  to  thine  I  feel  my  nature. 

Spirit. 

Man  thou,  and  like  those  beings  which  thy  mind 
Can  image :  not  like  me.  [Vanishes. 

Faust. 

Not  like  thee? 
Made  in  the  image  of  the  Deity, 
And  yet  unmeet  to  be  compared  with  thee.' 

A  knock  is  heard  announcing  the  presence  of  his  pupil  Wag- 
ner, who  presently  enters,  and  we  may  take  advantage  of 
the  interruption  to  wait  a  few  lines  over  the  awful  scene  which 
it  closes.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  its  magnificence ; 
the  choral  hymn  of  the  earth  spirit  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  out  of  !i(Eschylus;  but  it  may.  not  be  out  of  place  to  attempt 
something  like  a  sketch  of  its  meaning,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
of  one  among  many  meanings  which  it  may  have. 

Faustus  has  been  represented  as  in  utter  and  entire  despair 
at  the  hollowness  and  shallowness,  as  it  seems  to  him,  of  all 
existing  systems,  sciences,  creeds,  opinions;  indeed,  of  the  whole 
objective  form  of  his  faith. 

Everything  is  floating,  nothing  is  fixed,  abiding,  certain,  any 
longer ;  and  with  dizzy  head  and  reeling  brain  he  dares  raise 
up  his  eyes  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  great  God  of  the. 
Universe,  and  ask  Him  what  He  is.  To  which  miserable  pre- 
sumption, what  other  answer  can  be  given  than  to  fling  him 
back,  crushed  and  helpless,  upon  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness  ?  -. 

If  heaven  will  not  help  him,  then,  perhaps  earth  may.  Bufc 
what  help  can  earth  give  to  one  who  has  wilfully  withdrawn 
himself  from  all  the  ways  and  roads  of  earth,  and  chosen  one 
which  is  neither  of  earth  nor  heaven,  for  himself.  The  lessons, 
of  earth,  as  he  will  learn  by-and-by,  can  be  taught  only  by 
experience.  Looked  at  merely  by  the  intellect  from  without^ 
without  faith  in  its  Maker  nor  participation  in  its  sufferings,  with 
all  its  sins  and  errors,  its  crimes,  wars,  pestilences,  religious  hatred, 
selfishness  and  sensualities,  with  its 

*  Folly,  doctor-like,  controlling  skill, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority,  "^^ 

And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity,  ' ' 

And  captive  good  attending  captive  ill,'  ^ 

what  can  this  earth  look  like  but  the  penal  settlement  of  the* 
Universe?   It  was  by  taking  her  own  road  without  her  con- 
sort Willy  by  seeking  to  knowy  without  doing  or  sufFering,  that 
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Valentinus's  Tcfta  first  fell  from  her  place  in  heaven,  which,  as 
far  as  it  went,  was  not  so  wrong  in  Valentinus.  To  Athanasius 
in  the  African  desert,  or  Luther  before  the  Diet  at  Worms, 
this  spirit  of  the  earth  may  have  very  many  things  to  say ;  all 
perhaps  they  can  want  to  hear.  Such  men  as  these,  heated  as 
they  are  red  hot  in  the  furnace  of  suffering,  and  hammered  till 
their  thoughts  fly  out  Uke  sparks  from  the  iron  on  the  anvil,  are 
beaten  into  hard  steel  that  will  cut  through  anything;  but  the 
man  who  wilfully  leaves  life  and  nature,  shrinks  i'rom  action,  and 
would  solve  the  enigma  of  tlie  Universe  by  thinking,  let  him — 
if  he  can. 

But  Wagner  is  waiting  at  the  door;  Wagner  is  also  a  thinker; 
such  a  thinker  as  Faust  was,  and  is  no  longer ;  Faust  is  the 
modern,  Wagner  the  scholastic  thinker,  the  eager  devourer  of 
books  and  treatises,  and  his  master's  oracular  dicta,  as  if  they  were 
words  of  inspiration,  his  faith  is  yet  unshaken  in  the  infallibiUty 
of  a  manuscript.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  what  Wagner 
delights  in ; 

*  Leading  from  book  to  book,  from  leaf  to  leaf: 
These  make  the  nights  of  winter  bright  and  cheerful ; 
They  spread  a  sense  of  pleasure  through  the  frame ; 
And  when  you  see  some  old  and  treasured  parchment, 
All  heaven  descends  on  your  delighted  senses.' 

His  road  is  straight,  without  a  winding  or  chance  of  error:  he 
has  but  one  desire,  and  that  is  easily  satisfied.  As  yet  he  is  but 
a  pupil;  by-and-by  we  shall  see  him  the  grown  philosopher, 
out  of  whom  in  tne  end  is  to  be  made  something ;  a  certain 
young  Homunculus  in  a  glass  phial,  the  most  frisky,  humorous 
sort  of  youth,  who  treats  his  governour  (Vaterchen)  with  most 
unbecoming  disrespect,  and  after  a  strange  course  is  left  career- 
ing round  the  world  on  the  car  of  Nereus.  But  of  him  more 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime  Wagner  has  come  in,  as  usual, 
to  gather  crumbs  of  learning  that  fall  from  his  master's  table. 
He  has  heard  voices,  supposes  he  may  be  declaiming  a  Greek 
play,  and  begs  to  be  admitted  to  get  a  hint  or  two  on  elocution. 
Faust  is  still  reeling  from  the  awful  presence  he  is  but  just  re- 
leased from,  but  his  pupil's  presence  compels  him  to  master 
himself.  Indeed,  his  entrance  at  this  moment  is  most  skilfully 
contrived,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  collected 
desperation  of  what  is  to  follow.  In  the  meantime  such  thoughts 
as  he  treats  Wagner  to  are  bitter  enough  :  for  knowledge,  this 
time — he  gets  only  principles,  which,  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  understanding  them,  strike  at  the  possibility  of  any  know- 
ledge, 'and  will  produce  a  most  disastrous  effect  in  his  common- 
place book.  Listen  to  this,  the  concluding  part  of  their  dialogue : — 

VOL.   11.  o 
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*  Wagner, 

Pardon  me ;  but  you  mil  at  least  confess 

That  'tis  delightful  to  transpose  yourself 

Into  the  spirit  of  the  ages  past, 

To  see  how  wise  men  thought  in  olden  time. 

And  how  far  we  outstrip  their  march  in  knowledge. 

Fauit, 

Oh,  yes !  as  far  as  from  the  earth  to  heaven. 
To  us,  my  friend,  the  times  that  are  gone  by 
Are  a  mysterious  book,  sealed  with  seven  seab. 
That  which  you  call  the  spirit  of  ages  past 
Is  but,  in  truth,  llie  spirit  of  some  few  authors. 
In  which  those  ages  are  beheld  reflected, 
With  what  distortion  heaven  only  knows. 

History! 

Facts  dramatized,  say  rather.    Action,  plot, 

Sentiment,  every  thing  the  writer's  own, 

As  it  best  fits  the  web- work  of  his  story, 

With  here  and  there  a  solitary  fact 

Of  consequence,  by  those  grave  chroniclers 

Pointed  with  many  a  moral  apophthegm. 

And  wise  old  saws  learned  at  the  puppet  shows. 

Wagner. 

But  then  the  world :  man's  heart  and  mind  are  things 
Of  which  'twere  well  that  each  man  had  some  knowledge. 

Faust. 

Why  yes,  they  call  it  knowledge.     Who  may  dare 
To  name  things  by  their  real  names  ?  the  few 
Who  did  know  something,  and  were  weak  enough 
To  expose  their  hearts  unguarded — ^to  expose 
Their  views  and  feelings  to  the  eyes  of  men ; 
They  have  been  nailed  to  crosses,  thrown  to  flames. 
Pardon  me,  but  'tis  very  late,  my  friend,'  &c.  Ac. 

And  Wagner  gathers  up  this  view  of  human  life  and  matters, 
and  stows  it  away  delightedly  as  a  fresh  fact  in  one  of  his  mind's 
pigeon-holes,  and  retires.  Faust  has  now  collected  himself. 
Dreary  and  desolate,  he  can  now  look  round  him  in  the  lower 
deep  into  which  he  has  been  hurled  down.     Like  Manfred, — 

'  The  spirits  he  had  raised  abandon  him, 
The  remedies  he  recked  of  tortm:e  him.' 

The  Evil  Spirit  is  at  his  elbow,  watching  his  despair  and 
anguish ;  coldly  and  curiously  watching  the  issue  of  the  coming 
struggle :  wheuier  by  his  own  act,  he  will  now  make  him- 
self over  to  him,  soul  and  body,  by  breaking  the  prison  he  can- 
not escape  from^   or  whether,  by-and-by,  he  must  appear  ia 
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his  proper  person^  and  steep  the  poor  soul  y^t  deeper  in  sio  of 
body  as  well  as  confusion  of  spirit.  Hitherto  we  have  seen 
Faust,  in  spite  of  all,  still  hoping,  struggling,  thirsting ;  now  we 
shall  hear  him  pouring  out  his  passionate  despair  of  himself,  of 
life,  of  truth,  or  God,  of  every  thing.  He,  vain  worm,  had  be* 
lieved  himself  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  now  he  find«  b^  may 
not  mete  himself  with  the  earth  spirit  :— 

'  Image  of  God !  I  thought  that  I  had  been 

Sublimed  from  earth,  no  more  a  child  of  day; 

That  shining  gloriously  with  heayen  one  day 

I  had  beheld  Truth's  countenance  serenet 

High  above  cherubs ; 

Then  did  I  in  creation  of  my  own 

(Oh  I  is  not  man  in  every  thing  divine  ?) 

Build  worlds — or  bidding  them  no  longer  bo, 

Exert,  enjoy  a  sense  of  deity — 

Doomed  for  such  dreams  presumptuous  to  atone. 

All  by  one  word  of  thunder  overthrown  I 

Spirit,  I  may  not  mete  myself  with  thee. 

True  I  compelled  thee  to  appear, 

But  had  no  power  to  keep  thee  here. 

Ob !  at  that  glorious  moment  bow  I  felt*^ 

How  little  and  how  great  1 

Thy  presence  flung  me  shuddering  back 

Into  man's  abject  trance 

Of  utter  hopeless  ignorance.* 

Then  he  turns  away  to  the  active  life .  of  the  world,  to  find 
that  too  only  teaching  him  the  same  lessons.  Clogged  and 
dragged  down  by  the  sordid  cares  of  earth  to  be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge,— 

*  Man's  better  riches  a  delusion  vain, 
The  mockeiy  of  an  empty  shadow  all.' 

Or  if  he  has  no  real  crosses  to  bear^  his  self-torturing  nature 
will  forge  ideal  ones  no  less  fatal, — 

'  Fretting  the  mind  with  house  affidrs, 
Suggesting  doubts  of  wife  and  heirs, 
Hinting  dark  &ncies  to  the  soul, 
Of  fire  and  flood— of  dirk  and  bowl.* 

The  whole  race  of  man  chasing  a  mirage  In  a  Sahara  desert, 
to  perish  there  soul  and  body.  He  looks  round  his  narrow 
chamber ;  the  dusty  volumes  mock  at  him,  each  only  teaching 
in  its  thousand  pages, — 

*  That  careworn  man  has  in  all  ages 
Sown  vanity  to  reap  despair.' 

In  the  spectral  smile  of  a  hollow  skull  he  seems  to  feel  it  tell- 
ing him,  that  it  too,  once,  like  him,  loved  and  sought  the  beauti- 
fiif,  and  followed  truth  for  truth's  own  sake,  and  tike  him  at  last 

c  2 
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sank  shipwrecked  in  unsatisfying  thought.  Then  physical  science, 
the  last  fact  in  which  unbelievers  of  all  kinds  have  at  all  times 
sought  to  dissipate  themselves,  as  whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  at  least 
a  fact;  this  too  surrounds  itself  with  adamantine  walls,  and  baffles 
him  again.  His  keys  of  science,  his  lathes,  his  retorts,  his  cylinders, 
he  calls  in  vain  upon  to  aid  him.  He  stands  before  the  door  of 
nature,  but  it  bids  defiance  to  lock  and  ward,  the  strong  bolts 
will  not  move. 

In  the  next  touch  there  is  something  almost  tragically  pathetic. 
His  poor  miserable  property,  the  wretched  furniture  of  a  student^s 
chamber,  his  sole  inheritance  from  his  father,  he  looks  round  at 
that,  and  asks  it  why  it  is  still  there ;  why  had  he  not  made  the 
most  of  life,  and  enjoyed  such  pittance  of  pleasure  as  he  could 
have  bought  with  that,  as  better  worth  than  all  he  has  gained 
yet.  God  help  him  now  !  Enough  and  to  spare  of  such  plea- 
sure Mephistopheles  will  take  care  to  supply  him  with  by-and- 
by !  But  that  he  should  have  sunk  to  believe  all  else  so  entirely 
nothing,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  secured  at  least 
a  taste  of  something  and  in  such  a  way !  As  Tieck's  old  witch 
says  to  Antonio,  *  Fool,  there  is  no  higher  and  no  better  life. 
The  man  that  does  not  skim  the  fat  off  the  broth  here  is  a  dupe 
and  a  gull.'    This  is  the  lowest — ^he  can  sink  no  further : — 

*  He  only  knows — ^who  rightly  estimates 
That  which  the  moment  can  employ ; 
What  it  requires,  and  can  eiyoy, 

The  moment  for  itself  creates.' 

Now  then  what  will  he  do  ? — 

*  What  can  it  be  that  thither  draws 
The  eye,  and  holds  it  there,  as  though 
The  flask  a  very  magnet  were  ? 

And  whence,  O  whence  this  lavish  glow, 
This  lustre  of  enchanted  light, 
Poured  down  at  once  and  everywhere — 
Birth  of  the  moment — ^Hke  the  flood 
Of  splendour  roimd  us,  when  at  night 
Breathes  moonlight  over  a  rich  wood  ? 

O  phial — Chappy  phial !     Here 

Hope  is — I  greet  thee,  I  revere 

Thee  as  art's  best  result ;  in  thee 

Science  and  mind  triumphant  see. 

Essence  of  all  sweet  slumber  dews, 

Spirit  of  all  most  dehcate, 

Yet  deadliest  powers !  be  thou  my  friend, 

A  true  friend.     Thou  wilt  not  refiise 

Thy  own  old  master  this !     I  gaze 

On  thee — the  pain  subsides — the  weight 

That  pressed  me  down  less  heavy  lies. 
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I  grasp  thee,  faithful  friend  art  thou. 

Already  do  I  feel  the  strife 

That  preyed  upon  my  powers  of  life 

Calmed  into  peace.     Aiid  now — and  now 

The  swell  that  troubled  the  clear  spring 

Of  my  vext  spirit,  ebbs  away, 

Outspread  like  ocean — ^life  and  day 

Shines  with  a  glow  of  welcoming. 

Calm  at  my  feet  the  glorious  mirror  lies, 

And  tempts  to  far-off  shores  with  smiles  from  other  skies. 


Worm  that  thou  art,  and  can  it  be 
Such  joy  is  thine,  is  given  to  thee  ? 
Determine  only — 'tis  thine  own ; 
Say  thy  firm  farewell  to  the  sun, 
The  kindly  sun,  its  smiling  earth — 
One  moment— one,  and  all  is  done ; 
One  prayer.    Then  comes  the  second  birth. 
Find  life  where  others  fear  to  die. 

Shew  by  man*s  acts  man's  spirit  durst 
Meet  God*s  own  eye,  and  wax  not  dim, 
Stand  fearless  face  to  face  with  Him.' 

He  raises  the  goblet;  the  old  friends,  old  customs,  old  faces, 
and  family  festivities;  all  the  happy  scenes  of  his  boy  days, 
when  he  remembers  that  goblet,  rush  back  into  his  memory,  and 
light  his  thoughts  with  soft  and  melancholy  beauty.  He  fills  it 
now: — 

•  Fill  thee,  old  cup,  now  with  the  dark  brown  flood. 
It  is  my  choice.     I  mixed  it,  and  will  drink. 
My  last  draught  this,  on  earth,  I  dedicate 
(Ajid  with  it  be  my  heart  and  spirit  borne !) 
A  festal  offering  to  the  rising  mom.' 

The  full  moon  shines  in.  It  is  the  dawn  of  the  Easter  morn- 
ing. The  Evil  Spirit  stands  watching  to  spring  upon  his  prey. 
Fond  fool,  that  thinks  in  escaping  life  to  escape  himself:  and 
find  a  brighter,  nobler  being  in  a  higher  world.  He  is  drawn  back 
to  earth  by  sounds  which  speak  to  him  of  the  one  condition  on 
which  it  can  be  other  than  eternal  death.  Two  voices  from  the 
world  of  spirits  had  spoken  at  his  bidding,  to  hurl  him  in  wild 
scorn  into  a  deeper  abyss  of  misery  than  that  from  which  ||§  had 
called  them  to  save  him.  Now  comes  a  third  unbidden.  As 
he  places  the  goblet  to  his  mouth,  bells  are  heard  and  voices  in 
chorus : — 
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•EASTER  HYMN. 
CkoruB  of  Angds, 

Christ  is  arisen,* 

Joy  to  the  earth ; 
He  has  broken  the  prison 

Of  sin  and  death. 
Joy  to  the  mortals  t  He's  broken  the  ohain 
That  bound  them  to  earth,  and  that  bound  them  to  pain. 

Chorus  of  Women. 

We  laid  him  for  burial 

'Mong  aloes  and  myrrh ; 
His  children  and  friends 

Laid  their  dead  Master  here. 
All  wrapt  in  his  grare  dress, 

We  left  him  in  fear; 
Ah!  where  shall  we  seek  him? 

Our  Lord  is  not  here. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

The  Lord  hath  arisen, 

Sorrow  no  longer ; 
Temptation  hath  tried  him, 

But  he  was  the  stronger. 
Happy,  happy  victory  I 

Love,  submission,  self  denial, 
Marked  the  strengthening  agony, 

Marked  the  purifying  trial. 
The  grave  is  no  prison, 
The  Lord  hath  arisen. 

Faust. 

Soft  sounds  that  breathe  of  heaven,  most  mild,  most  powerful, 

What  seek  ye  here  ?    Why  will  ye  come  to  me 

In  dusty  gloom  immersed  ?     Oh  rather  speak 

To  hearts  of  soft  and  penetrable  mould ! 

I  hear  your  message ;  but  I  have  not  faith, 

And  miracle  is  faitii's  beloved  offspring : 

I  cannot  force  myself  into  the  spheres 

Where  these  good  tidings  of  great  joy  are  heard ; 

And  yet  from  youth  familiar  with  the  sound, 

Even  now  they  call  me  back  again  to  life. 

Oh !  once  in  boyhood,  once  the  love  of  heaven 

Came  down  upon  me  with  mysterious  kiss, 

Hallowing  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  day ! 

Then  did  the  voice  of  these  bells  melodious 

Mingle  with  hopes  and  feelings  mystical ; 

And  prayer  was  then,  indeed,  a  burning  joy. 

^  Dr.  A,  has  entirely  mistaken  the  meaning  in  his  version  of  this  passage. 
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Feelings  resistless,  incommunicable, 

Drove  me  a  wanderer  through  fields  and  woods ; 

Then  tears  rushed  hot  and  fest — ^then  was  the  birth 

Of  a  new  life  and  a  new  world  for  me. 

These  bells  announced  the  meny  sports  of  youth, 

This  music  welcomed  in  the  happy  spring ; 

And  now  am  I  once  more  a  little  child, 

And  old  remembrance  twining  round  my  heart, 

Forbids  this  act  and  checks  my  daring  steps. 

Then  sing  ye  forth  sweet  songs  that  breathe  of  heaven ; 

Tears  come,  and  earth  hath  won  her  child  again.' 

Excepting  Shakspeare,  no  poet  ever  showed  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  impulses  of  the  human  heait  than  Goethe  has  done  in 
this  passage.  Similar  touches  in  other  poets  will  suggest  them* 
selres  to  readei*s  of  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Tennyson;  but 
none  so  curiously,  so  exquisitely  wrought  up  as  this.  We  are 
fond  of  believing  Wordsworth  was  thinking  of  Faust,  when  he 
called  on  the  power  of  music  to 

'Stay 
The  uplifted  arm  of  suicide.* 

Alas  !  if  his  heart  were  no  truer  to  him  than  his  intellect,  how 
soon  lost  were  man.  When  he  recovers  himself,  and  is  left 
again  to  the  dominion  of  his  natural  powers,  Faust  can  look 
back  with  scorn  at  his  miserable  weakness.  A  rich  old  chaunt, 
old  remembered  words,  old  music,  like  a  spell  recalling  faded 
remembrance,  this  is  all,  by-and-by,  he  will  make  of  it;  one 
more  of  the  wretched  phantoms  that  haunt  and  mock  our  senses. 
In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  will  curse  it,  and  curse  himself, 
that  was  again  duped  and  fooled  by  it.  But,  for  the  present, 
we  must  here  stop.  We  have  alreaay  far  outrun  our  limits,  and 
we  have  many  demands  to  make  on  the  patience  of  our  readerS| 
from  the  long  extracts  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  avoid 
making.  For  unhappily,  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  Faust  is 
not  known  among  us ;  not  known,  that  is,  in  a  way  that  would 
justify  us  in  alluding  to  passages  merely  instead  of  extracting 
them.  In  a  second  article  we  hope  to  conclude  the  first  part, 
as  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  tragedy  of 
Faust;  and  again,  at  a  future  time,  if  we  can  encourage  our- 
selves to  venture  on  ground  so  intricate,  and  as  yet  so  unbroken, 
to  attempt  to  follow  the  fallen  spirit  through  its  rise.  For  the 
present  we  leave  him — for  the  present  saved. 
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Art.  II. — Religio  Mediciy  Letter  to  a  Friend^  and  Christian 
Morals.  By  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Kt.,  M.D.  Edited  by 
Henry  Gardiner,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxfordf. 
London.     1845. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His 
merits  as  a  writer  have  long  been  generally  appreciated.  The 
union  of  extensive  learning,  profound  thought,  great  originality 
of  mind,  and  a  peculiar  quaintness  and  felicity  of  expression, 
which  characterises  his  works,  has  secured  him  readers  in  every 
generation  since  his  own,  and  a  reputation  the  lustre  of  which 
has  never  at  any  time  been  wholly  dimmed.  The  Religio  Me- 
dici is  undoubtedly  his  masterpiece.  Some  notion  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  has  been  held,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  times  that  it  has  been  reprinted,  and  the  variety  of 
languages  into  which  translations  of  it  have  been  made.  Be- 
tween the  date  of  its  publication  (1643)  and  the  revolution  of 
1688,  it  passed  through  no  less  than  twenty  editions.  Of  these 
eleven  were  English,  six  Latin,  two  Dutch,  and  one  French. 
After  the  Revolution,  it  shared  the  fate  of  all  our  deeper  and 
sounder  literature ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half  was 
but  reprinted  twice  in  this  country.  In  the  interval,  however,  it 
was  not  forgotten  on  the  continent;  a  German  and  a  French 
edition  belong  undoubtedly  to  this  period.  At  length,  in  that 
awakening  of  thought  which  our  own  times  have  witnessed,  it 
resumed  its  old  position  in  public  estimation ;  and  the  edition 
which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  notice,  is  tlie  fifth  which  has 
appeared  since  1830. 

This  edition  bears  in  its  title-page  the  name  of  Henry  Gar- 
diner, M.A.,  of  Exeter  College.  We  do  not  know  from  what 
feeling  or  principle  it  is,  whether  from  bashfulness  or  on  the  no- 
tion of  its  being  a  wise  reserve,  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  omitted 
to  place  after  his  name  the  letters  M.R.C.S.,  to  which  he  is,  we 
believe,  entitled.  We  trust  he  will,  in  any  case,  forgive  our  re- 
vealing this  secret,  a  knowledge  of  it  being  absolutely  necessary 
towards  a  right  understanding  of  his  motives  in  undertaking  the 
work  of  editing,  and  towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task. 

*  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be 
saved.'  We  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  feeling  which  first 
moved  Mr.  Gardiner  to  his  undertaking,  which  has  animated 
him  throughout  it,  and  which  continues  to  occupy  his  mind.  He 
has  himself  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  education  of 
a  medical  student;  he  knows  the  temptations,  the  trials,  the  dif- 
ficulties to  which  that  class  of  persons  is  exposed ;  he  laments 
the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  irreligion  among  them ;  he 
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attributes  it  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their  best  interests  which  has 
been,  till  of  late,  so  generally  manifested;  he  looks  upon  them  as 
far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning — as  less  guilty  than  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  he  would  fain  be  doing  something  towards  improv- 
ing and  benefiting  them.  This  most  excellent  and  praiseworthy 
motive  would  suffice  to  cover  many  worse  defects  of  execution 
than  will  be  found  in  this  very  unpretending  volume.  There  are 
indeed  certain  evidences  of  *  youngness'  in  authorship  about  the 
work,  especially  the  introduction  at  the  foot  of  the  page  of  ex- 
planations properly  belonging  to  the  glossary,  and  the  want  of 
letters  or  brackets  to  distinguish  his  own  notes  from  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne ;  and  these  notes  of  his  own  are  occasionally 
superfluous,  (pp.  10,  14,  40,  60,  79,  100,  &c.,)  irrelevant,  (pp, 
131,  184,  202,)  or  mistaken,  (pp.  8,  61,  109 ;)  now  and  then 
dangerous,  (pp.  87,  89).  But  still,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  far 
more  to  praise  than  to  blame  about  that  part  of  the  work  which 
proceeds  from  the  present  editor.  The  analysis  at  the  side  is 
admirable  for  its  terseness  and  its  accuracy ;  the  notes  are  in 
general  very  good,  and  neither  too  lengthy  nor  too  numerous ; 
and  the  text  is  corrected  most  judiciously.  Further,  an  ex- 
tremely sound  judgment  has  for  the  most  part  been  shown  in  the 
selection  of  authors  from  whom  to  illustrate  Browne's  meaning. 
Labouring  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons  of  his  own 
profession,  Mr.  Gardiner  has  wished  to  call  their  attention  to 
those  authors,  the  reading  of  whom  will  be  most  likely  to  benefit 
them ;  as  Butler,  Keble,  Wordsworth,  Hooker,  Coleridge,  &c. 
Choice  passages,  opening  deep  veins  of  thought,  are  thrust  upon 
them,  which  may  probably  beget  a  desire  of  a  better  acquamt- 
ance  with  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken ;  and  thus  the 
medical  student,  by  the  perusal  of  a  single  work  which  comes 
recommended  to  him  by  the  prestige  of  a  great  medical  name, 
is  introduced  into  a  whole  hbrary  of  wholesome  authors,  whom, 
from  the  specimens  given  him,  he  cannot  fail  to  admire,  and 
whom  it  is  hoped  he  will  be  induced  by  such  admiration  to  make 
the  companions  of  his  leisure  hours. 

Such  is  the  account  which  we  have  to  give  our  readers  of  this 
volume.  In  whose  mind  has  it  not  raised  a  host  of  painful  and 
perplexing  thoughts  ?  The  moral  condition  of  our  medical  and 
surgical  students, — our  brethren,  our  own  flesh  and  blood, — the 
little  care  we  have  had  for  them,  the  complacency  with  which  we 
have  looked  on  while  they  sank  into  a  state  of  immorality  and 
irreligion,  which  has  become  proverbial ;  the  next  to  nothing 
which  has  been  done  to  Christianize  them,  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  and  scores  upon  scores 
of  lives  sacrificed  in  futile  attempts  to  make  nominal  converts  of 
the  distant  heathen  \  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  their  present 
state ;  the  fearful  nature  of  those  temptations  which  must  always 
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assail  them ;  the  terrible  power  of  a  *  bad  name'  once  affixed  to 
a  profession  to  perpetuate  itself  by  inducing  those  who  cannot 
escape  it  to  think  little  of  deserving  it ;  the  impotency  of  such 
puny  means  as  essays,  editions,  articles,  to  grapple  with  so  gi- 
gantic a  form  of  evil ; — ^all  this  flashes  upon  the  man  of  thought- 
ful mind,  and  well  nigh  fills  him  with  despair.  He  knows  not 
at  first  whither  to  turn  him  for  relief  or  remedy.  '  What  Her- 
cules,' he  asks,  '  shall  arise  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable  ?  What 
prophet  shall  stand  up  to  cure  this  moral  leprosy  V 

God  be  praised,  it  is  never  too  late  to  attack  the  moral  evil 
which  inheres  in  a  class  or  a  community.  It  is  an  individual 
only  who  can  be  *  reprobate ; '  a  class  can  always  be  reclaimed. 
Especially  must  a  class  which  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
young  and  unformed  minds,  and  is  in  a  state  of  constant  flux 
and  change,  be  capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  Judicious  and 
energetic  efforts,  if  they  be  only  made  hopefiilly  and  per- 
severingly. 

Let  us  consider  what  are  the  circumstances  that  have  pro- 
•  duced  the  extreme  corruption  against  which  something  like  a 
popular  outcry  is  beginning  to  be  raised. 

The  student  in  medicine  or  surgery,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  is  separated  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  bound  ap- 
prentice for  a  period  of  five  years  to  some  practitioner  in  a  pro- 
vincial town.  There  he  becomes  at  once,  in  almost  all  respects, 
his  own  master.  He  has  his  own  lodgings,  where  he  breakfasts, 
dines,  and  sleeps — he  attends  the  infirmary  or  hospital  at  stated 
hours,  and  perhaps  accompanies  his  instructor  occasionally  in 
certain  of  his  professional  rounds — but  the  greater  part  of  his 
time,  and  his  whole  evening,  is  at  his  own  disposal.  He  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  body  of  youths  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  himself,  among  whom  immorality  is  considered  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  by  whom,  if  he  were  to  '  keep  himself 
pure,'  he  would  be  ridiculed  and  persecuted.  He  finds  himself 
released  from  all  family  restraints,  and  under  no  clerical  super- 
intendance.  His  master  considers  that  he  has  but  one  duty 
towards  him,  to  teach  him  his  profession,  and  provided  he 
attends  to  that,  neither  admonishes  nor  rebukes  him.  Tlie  in- 
firmary chaplain  is  directed  not  to  look  upon  any  besides  the 
patients  as  constituting  his  cure,  and  is  allowed  no  opportunity 
of  influencing  the  students'  minds.  To  the  student  himself  is 
left  the  entire  direction  of  his  conduct  in  respect  of  all  moral 
and  religious  duties.  No  one  even  suggests  to  him  that  he 
should  be  careful  to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day. 
In  his  attendance  upon  the  patients  at  the  infirmary  he  neces- 
sarily becomes  acquainted  with  those  unhappy  women,  whom 
want,  or  bad  example,  or  it  may  be  their  own  strong  passions, 
have  caused  to  fall;  and  in  the  private  practice  assigned  to 
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him,  he  frequently  finds  persons,  in  a  class  considerably  re- 
moved from  the  lowest,  who  are  equally  inclined  to  corrupt 
him,  and  whom  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  withstand.  How  shall 
he  resist  this  array  of  evil  influences  ?  The  ridicule  of  comrades, 
who  in  their  heartless  derision  term  him  '  milk-sop '  and 
*  saint,'— -familiarity  with  the  language  and  the  looks  of  vice, 
—daily  intercourse,  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  tempta- 
tion, with  those  who  do  their  best  to  lead  him  astray, — idle 
time  hanging  on  his  hands, — long  evenings  to  pass  he  knows 
not  how, — no  parent  near  to  encourage  or  to  warn  him, — no 
sister  to  elevate  and  purify, — ^no  pastor  to  sustain  and  guide ;— • 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  he  falls,  not  at  once  into  the  grossness 
of  vulg-ar  debauchery,  but  into  a  more  dangerous  because  more 
specious  form  of  the  same  sin.  He  forms  a  liaison,  and  then 
follow  in  rapid  succession,  debt,  difficulties,  gambling  to  obtain 
means,  drinking  to  drown  thought,  all  the  usual  concomitants  of 
that  one  sin,  which  in  this  age  and  country  seems  to  be,  even 
more  than  covetousness,  the  *  root  of  all  evil.'  Vulgar  tastes, 
coarse  habits  of  speech  and  thought,  profaneness,  open  scoffing 
at  religion,  for  the  most  part  succeed;  and  when  after  three 
years  the  student  removes  to  the  metropolis  to  complete  his 
studies,  there  is  little  left  for  him  to  learn  of  vice  beyond  the 
scale  upon  which  it  may  be  practised. 

If,  however,  it  should  have  happened  by  a  combination  of 
farourable  circumstances  that  the  student  has  not  been  corrupted 
in  the  provincial  town  where  he  has  been  studying,  on  his 
arrival  m  London  severer  trials  await  him.  It  may  be  that 
hitherto  he  has  lived  under  the  eye,  nay,  in  the  house  of  friends, 
that  he  has  had  his  own  father  for  teacher,  or  some  conscientious 
and  Christian  practitioner,  who  has  received  him  into  his  house, 
and  charged  himself  with  his  moral  no  less  than  his  professional 
education.  He  may  have  been  introduced  by  him  to  one 
exclusive  set  of  the  students,  living  under  similar  restrictions 
with  himself,  who  keep  aloof  from  the  general  body,  holding 
themselves  higher  in  a  measure,  and  declining  anything  beyond 
the  merest  acquaintanceship  with  them.  He  may  have  lived  in 
a  family,  attended  night  and  morning  family  prayer,  been 
constant  in  his  private  devotions,  gone  regularly  to  the  house  of 
God,  breathed  always,  except  during  the  hours  of  his  pro- 
fessional avocations,  an  atmosphere  or  purity,  felt  himself  con- 
tinually under  the  watchful  guardianship  of  a  strict  yet  kind- 
hearted  friend.  Now  all  is  altered.  The  trial  which  others 
underwent  at  the  commencement  of  their  students'  life  comes 
now  to  him;  and  it  comes  with  an  increased  severity  fully 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  advantage  which  he  may  seem 
to  derive  from  his  more  formed  character  and  more  settled 
habits  of  life  and  thought.     He  is  still  (be  it  remembered)  but 
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eighteen  or  nineteen,;  still  ductile,  easily  impressible,— *  cereus 
in  vitium  flecti,' — nay,  he  is  at  the  very  most  trying  point  in 
life,  the  point  where  boyhood  has  just  ended  and  manhood 
scarce  begun ;  when  former  amusements  begin  to  appear  tame, 
and  a  craving  after  excitement  to  be  felt;  when  the  affections 
expand,  and  the  desires  acquire  fresh  strength ;  when  the  re- 
straints of  religion  appear  most  irksome,  and  the  pleasures  of  sin 
most  witching.  And  at  this  conjuncture  he  is  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  metropolis,  without  perhaps  a  friend  or  an 
acquaintance  among  its  busy  myriads,  completely  his  own  master. 
He  has  at  hap-hazard  to  choose  himself  a  lodging-house  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  hospital.  He  fixes  himself  at  one  kept  probably 
by  persons  accustomed  to  wink  at  vice,  if  not  to  be  aiders  and 
abettors  in  it.  He  picks  up  acquaintances  among  his  fellow 
pupils,  no  longer  persons  chosen  for  him  as  desirable  com- 
panions, but  the  first  that  chance  throws  in  his  way — society  he 
must  have — ^he  cannot  live  alone  in  that  vast,  populous  London 
— he  must  join  himself  at  once  to  some  set,  and  they  who  are 
ready  to  receive  him  are  not  the  4lite  of  the  body ; — still  he 
cannot  pause — ^anything  is  preferable  to  solitude  in  that  awful 
crowd — ^and  so  he  joins  himself  to  some  knot  of  vicious  students, 
and  by  degrees,  and  after  many  a  struggle,  he  becomes  thoroughly 
one  of  them.  Every  external  check  is  wholly  removed ;  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  hospital  do  not  so  much  as 
know  the  pupils  by  name, — it  is  not  their  business  to  guide 
them  or  give  them  advice,  and  indeed  they  have  no  time  for  it ; 
much  less  has  the  chaplain  any  acquaintance  with  them ;  the 
youths  are  thrown  together  without  an  atom  of  superintendance 
from  any  one  older  than  themselves,  and  with  abundance  of 
idle  time  upon  their  hands ;  unprotected  for  the  most  part  by 
any  good  previous  training,  unsupported  by  any  sense  of  having 
a  name  or  a  character  to  keep  up,  unaided  by  the  advice  or 
countenance  of  superiors, — at  a  time  when  their  passions  are 
the  hottest,  their  spirits  the  highest,  their  liabiUty  to  be  led  away 
by  bad  example  the  greatest, — and  this  in  such  a  place  as 
London,  where  every  temptation  and  allurement  to  vice  surrounds 
them,  and  where  there  is  no  one  whom  they  respect  or  fear 
even  to  observe  their  conduct.  Truly  it  is  a  marvel  that  any 
escape  unscathed;  an  equal  mai*vel  that  so  many  fall  away 
indeed,  and  live  in  the  continual  practice  of  what  they  know  to 
be  *  deadly  sin,'  and  associate  month  after  month  with  those 
whose  delight  it  is  to  boast  themselves  of  their  evil  deeds  in  foul 
and  obscene  language,  and  yet  come  not  away  wholly  depraved, 
but  retain  within  them  a  germ  of  good,  which  in  after  life  ex- 
pands under  more  genial  influences  and  ripens  into  excellent 
fruit.  Assuredly  the  seeds  of  goodness  lie  deeper  within  men 
than  we  think,  and  it  is  a  shallow  morality  which  deems  that  all 
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IS  lost  because  the  first  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  blight,  and 
the  field  to  our  eye  looks  bare  and  bleak,  and  is  overspread  with 
corruption,  which  left  to  itself  would  breed  pestilence.  A  little 
patience — a  little  loving  labour — a  little  turning  of  the  soil — 
and  lo  !  that  which  was  corrupt  and  might  have  been  noxious  is 
gone,  and  green  leaves  spring  up  from  seeds  that  lay  buried 
before,  and  needed  a  friendly  hand  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  sun  and  shower. 

But  we  have  digressed.  The  whole  extent  of  the  evil  requires 
to  be  stated  before  we  can  with  propriety  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  remedy.  There  are  two  perils  incident  to  the 
study  of  physic  and  surgery  on  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
touched ;  first,  the  tendency  of  a  familiarity  with  those  scenes 
which  students  must  witness,  especially  in  the  operating  theatre 
and  the  dissecting  room,  to  deaden  the  feelings,  and  produce  a 
dull,  callous  indifference  to  the  woes  of  others,  and  altogether  a 
hard  and  unsympathizing  tone  of  mind ;  secondly,  the  power  of 
material  studies,  unless  counterbalanced  by  others  of  a  different 
nature,  to  warp  the  mind  to  materialism,  and  so  to  infidelity. 
On  the  former  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell, — it  is  sufficient 
to  have  mentioned  it.     Southey  well  observes  on  this  head  : — 

*  That  the  practice  of  physic,  and  still  more  of  surgery,  should 
have  an  effect  like  war  upon  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  is  what 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  might  expect, 
and  would  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for.  It  is  apparent  that  in 
all  these  professions  coarse  minds  must  be  rendered  coarser,  and 
hard  heaits  still  further  indurated.'  * 

The  other  point  has  been  more  questioned.  *  Vhi  ires  medici, 
duo  atheif  was  an  ancient  proverb  in  Browne's  day,  and  *  irre- 
ligion,'  he  says  himself,  (p.  1,)  ^  was  the  general  scandal  of  his 
profession/  Rabelais,  too,  is  quoted  by  Southey  to  the  same 
effect  +.  On  the  other  hand,  physicians  are  able  to  bring  for- 
ward a  goodly  array  of  persons  of  eminence  amongst  them  who 
have  been  decidedly  religious  men.  The  names  of  Galen,  Boer- 
haave,  Haller,  and  Zimmerman  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one. 
But  we  have  seen  a  list  containing,  besides  these,  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  Christian  physicians,  of  whom  twenty- 
nine  were,  according  to  Bzovius,  saints  and  martyrs.  In  our 
own  country  alone,  since  the  Reformation,  there  have  not  been 
fewer  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  have  attained  some  consider- 
able reputation  as  writers  upon  religious  or  moral  subjects.  We 
may  mention  especially,  besides  Browne,  Woodward,  Freind, 
Gregory,  Mason  Good,  Mapletoft,  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Percival, 
Pearson,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford;   while   a  very  much  larger 

*  The  Doctor,  chap,  exx.,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 
f  Ibid.,  chap,  cxix.,  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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number  have  been  noted  for  combining  ^reat  professional  emi* 
nence  with  a  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity.  Nor  have  there 
been  wanting  authors  to  maintain  that  the  whole  course  of  me- 
dical study  IS  decidedly  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  re- 
verent and  pious  tone  of  thought.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
*  Old  Adam  Littleton/  whom  Southey  quotes  as  arguing  that 
'  his  character  of  physician  gave  St.  Luke  no  mean  advantage 
towards  the  understanding  of  Christian  truths,  and  apprehend-^ 
ing  the  mysteries  of  faitl)/*  And  a  similar  view  seems  to  be 
taken  at  the  present  day  by  Mr.  Maurice,  who  tells  the  stu- 
dents at  Guy's  Hospital  that  their  studies  '  lead  them  into 
depths  they  cannot  fathom,  and  bring  them  at  last  into  contact 
with  the  Christian  mysteries.' f  Undoubtedly  there  is  some- 
thing of  truth  in  these  latter  representations ;  religious-minded 
men  will  find  the  study  of  the  human  frame,  its  mechanism, 
structure,  functions,  diseases,  and  derangements,  open  a  wide 
field  for  the  profoundest  and  most  solemn  thought ;  they  will 
find  their  rehgious  feelings  deepened  and  intensified  by  their 
researches  into  these  matters,  and  from  the  excellence  of  the 
creature  will  mount  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  might  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  the  realization  to  themselves  of  His  wondrous 
power  and  perfectness. 

But  with  such  as  are  not  religious-minded  at  the  outset, 
the  case  will  be  very  different.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  the 
investigation  of  second  causes  has  a  tendency  to  induce  men  to 
rest  in  them,  and  to  forget  that  they  are  secondary;  and  hence 
the  danger  of  being  exclusively  occupied  with  physical  science, 
which  was  noted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  |,  Browne 
includes  'the  natural  course  of  his  studies'  among  those  grounds 
which  would  be  likely  to  make  th^  world  think  him  destitute  of 
religion — and  certainly  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  temptation 
to  such  as  are  employed  in  examining  the  material  frame  of 
man,  and  in  tracing  the  connexion  of  the  vital  principle  with 
his  structure,  to  slide  gradually  into  a  belief  that  life  is  but  a 
quality  of  matter,  the  result  of  a  certain  conformation  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  atoms.  The  connexion  of  life  with  matter  is 
traced  so  far,  and  the  dependence  of  mental  phenomena  on  the 
physical  condition  is  seen  to  be  so  close,  that  it  seems  but  a 
little  step  onward  in  the  same  direction  to  conclude  that  soul 
and  body  are  absolutely  one,  and  death  the  final  end  of  both. 
This  is  that  '  tendency  to  materialism '  which  medical  students 
themselves  complain  of  as  *  pervading  all  their  studies,'  §  and 

*  The  Doctor,  chap,  cxix.,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 

f  Sermon  preached  at  Guy's  Hospital,  March  4,  1838,  and  dedicated  to  the  me- 
dical students  of  the  metropolis. 
i  Platon.  Phaed.  §  47.     De  Leg.  Lib.  X. 
§  Letter  from  a  Medical  Student  to  the  li^T,  J.  H.  North.    London,  184L 
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constituting  one  of  the  most  *  fearful '  of  their  dangers.  Ter- 
rible enough  at  all  times^^  when  it  assails  a  mind  corrupted  by 
habits  of  vice  against  which  the  conscience  rebels,  ana  hard-r 
ened  by  the  dread  ordeal  of  tlie  operating  theatre  and  the  dis- 
secting room,  its  force  is  almost  irresistible.  The  hard  heart 
readily  acceipts  the  dry  and  heartless  creed, — the  vexed  con- 
science gladly  catches  at  it  as  a  relief  from  all  its  fears.  Hence, 
great  numbers  of  the  students  become  secret  infidels,  and  the 
last  restraints  are  removed  against  a  career  of  reckless  immo- 
rality. 

We  have  painted  these  evils  faintly — we  have  not  dared  to  do 
otherwise; — we  could  have  told  of  scenes  in  the  dissecting-room 
— *  the  irreverent  treatment  of  the  pale  corpse,  the  ribald  jest^ 
the  impure  gibe,  the  hardened  jeer.  *  We  could  have  told  of 
the  encouragement  of  such  things  by  operators  and  lecturers— r 
we  could  have  told  of  their  leading  the  students  to  entertain 
doubts  upon  religion — we  could  have  spoken  of  their  coarse 
jests  and  ribaldry.  Again,  we  could  have  told  of  scenes  in  lodg* 
ing-houses,  of  the  innocent  entrapped  and  then  corrupted.  Or 
we  could  have  described  minutely  the  progress  of  corruption 
from  the  first  fall  to  the  final  taking  refuge  in  infidelity.  But 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  spare  our  readers  these  horrors— 
barely  have  we  alluded  to  them — what  we  have  put  forward  is  a 
mere  indication  of  the  several  sorts  of  perils  which  must  beset 
the  medical  student  under  the  existing  system.  We  have  con* 
fined  ourselves  to  heads  of  evil — ^we  have  kept  back  the  sicken- 
ing details. 

Turn  we  to  the  remedy.  Faint  hearts  may  deem  that  the  dis- 
ease is  past  cure.  Shame  on  them  to  think  so  meanly  of  the 
power  of  human  energy  !  Shame  on  them  to  forget  the  might 
of  that  Divine  blessing  which  attends  all  zealous  efforts  made  in 
a  righteous  cause!  We  are  not  of  their  number — may  wa 
never  be  of  their  company ! 

Shall  we  then  essay  to  cure  the  evil  by  the  printing-press  ? 
Shall  we,  with  Dr.  Greenhill,  publish  the  lives  of  Christian  phy- 
sicians, write  '  Addresses  to  Medical  Students,'  and  '  Prayers  for 
the  Use  of  the  Profession?'  Shall  we,  with  Sir  H.  Halford, 
give  the  students  our  essays  in  an  octavo  volume,  or  with 
Mr.  Gardiner,  reprint  for  their  edification  the  religious  writings 
of  old  and  femous  authors  of  their  own  body  ?  These  are  good 
and  praisewoilliy  efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals.  All  honour 
to  them  for  their  noble  striving  in  the  cause  of  moral  improve- 
ment !  But  what  is  likely  to  come  of  such  petty  isolated  attempts 
to  stem  so  vast  an  evil  ?  What  can  books  do  ?  Let  them  be 
read,  and  even  then  how  slight  an  efiect  do  they  in  general  pro- 

*  Sir  FnoGss  Palgrave  (Meiciiaat  and  Fiiar). 
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duce  !  But  how  are  we  to  get  them  read  ?  Unheard  of  by  many, 
bought  but  unopened  by  others,  tossed  aside  as  dull  or  canting 
after  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages,  by  a  third  set — they  will  only 
be  read  by  a  select  few,  whom  they  may  aid  indeed,  but  whom 
thejr  can  never,  by  themselves,  sustain.  Here  and  there  an  in- 
dividual may  be  preserved  by  means  of  a  good  book,  when  it  is 
backed  with  other  influences,  and  this  is  the  utmost  that  such 
men  as  Dr.  Greenhill  and  Mr.  Gardiner  propose  to  themselves ; 
if  through  their  labours  two  or  three  be  saved  who  otherwise 
would  have  fallen,  it  is  all  they  ask  or  expect — they  have  therein 
an  ample  reward. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  discourage  such 
efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals,  we  cannot  blind  oui'selves  to 
the  fact,  that  they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  present 
exigency.  The  plain  state  of  the  case  is  this  : — We  have  an  ave- 
rage of  1,200  medical  students  in  London,  and  a  much  larger 
number  over  the  country,  constantly  in  course  of  education, 
and  of  these  all  but  two  or  three  hundred  are  exposed  to  the 
whole  of  those  evil  influences  which  we  have  enumerated. 
Through  these  evil  influences  and  our  total  neglect  of  their  moral 
and  religious  welfare,  the  body  has  become  depraved,  is  saddled 
with  an  ill  name,  and  thought  quite  irrecoveraole.  We,  the  na- 
tion, have  sat  by  and  seen  this,  and  yet  done  nothing — attempted 
nothing.  Schemes  of  *  Medical  Reform '  we  have  had,  indeed, 
enough  and  to  spare,  but  in  none  of  them  has  it  even  been  pro- 
posed to  do  anything  for  the  poor  student.  The  poor  student, 
the  Pariah  of  our  land's  inhabitants,  receiving  abuse  on  all  sides, 
assistance  on  none,  is  given  over  to  the  enemy  of  mankind  as 
his  natural  prey,  and  rightful  property. 

*  But  how  is  the  nation  concerned  ? '  How,  indeed  ?  Is  it 
nothing  to  the  nation  that  one  of  its  liberal  professions  lies  under 
an  opprobrium  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  the  nation,  that  they  to  whom 
the  lives  of  its  citizens,  and  the  honour  and  domestic  peace  of 
all  families,  are  to  be  committed,  have,  as  a  general  rule,  immo- 
rality and  irreligion  engrained  into  them  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  professional  education  ?  Is  this  nothing  to  the  nation  ? 
Husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  bethink  you,  is  it  nothing  ?  or  is  it 
not  everything  ? 

'  But  what  can  the  nation  do  ? '  We  believe  it  hes  in  the 
power  of  the  nation,  at  a  small  outlay,  and  with  very  little 
trouble,  to  effect  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  an  extensive,  if 
not  a  complete  reform.  There  is  one  very  sufficient  remedy  for 
almost  all  the  evils  of  which  we  have  spoken — the  Collegiate 
System.  Every  Hospital  or  Infirmary  in  the  kingdom  should 
have  J  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  College  for  students  attached  to 
it.  These  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  modelled  on  the  col- 
leges or  rather  the  halls  at  our  Universities.    They  should  be 
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each  of  them  tinder  a  Principal^  who  should  be  a  Master  of  Arts 
and  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  most  provincial 
towns  the  chaplain  would  naturally  receive  the  appointment. 
Strict  discipline  should  be  enforced  with  regard  to  attendance  at 
the  daily  service,  and  at  certain  lectures  to  be  given  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  with  respect  to  hours*  No  medical  man  attached  to 
the  hospital  or  infirmary  should  be  allowed  to  have  any  pupils 
who  did  not  reside  within  the  college  walls  or  his  own  house* 
Expulsion  from  the  college  should  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the 
indentures.  Considering  the  youth  of  students  at  the  time  of 
their  apprenticeship,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of 
a  system  of  discipline  even  stricter  than  that  which  prevails  at 
the  Universities.  With  regard  to  gates,  for  instance,  earlier 
hours  might  be  fixed.  The  only  point  on  which  we  should  an- 
ticipate any  difficulty  is  the  matter  of  attendance  at  divine  ser- 
vice :  persons  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England  could  not, 
of  course,  be  required  to  attend  the  church  services.  In  all 
other  respects,  however,  they  might  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  other  students 

In  this  matter  a  beginning  was  made  some  few  years  since  at 
Birmingham.  An  institution  was  formed,  not  indeed  on  an 
adequate  scale,  and  defective  in  many  of  its  regulations,  but  still 
a  college  for  students,  under  a  clerical  warden,  with  a  chapel  at- 
tached, daily  service,  lectures,  hall  dinners,  an  academic  dress, 
&C.  This  we  had  hoped  might  have  expanded  into  fuller  propor- 
tions, and  eventually  have  become  a  model  for  other  large  towns 
to  work  after.  The  reports,  however,  which  we  receive  of  it  are, 
to  our  extreme  disappointment,  very  unfavourable.  The  disci- 
pline is  said  to  be  lax,  the  accommodation  very  poor,  and  the 
economical  arrangements  bad.  We  fear  that  unless  vigorous  ef- 
forts be  made  to  remedy  these  evils,  the  Birmingham  Medical 
College  will  fail,  and  so  prejudice  instead  of  furthering  the  cause 
we  had  hoped  it  might  subserve,  the  application,  namely,  of  the 
collegiate  system  to  medical  schools  throughout  the  country. 

But  however  this  maybe,  whether  the  Queen's  College  at  Bir- 
mingham come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pattern  for  imitation  or 
a  beacon  for  avoidance,  still  the  movement  cannot  be  expected 
to  commence  generally  with  the  provincial  towns.  London  must 
set  the  example.  *  Cui  bono  ? '  men  will  say,  to  train  up  their 
students  strictly  during  three  years  of  their  professional  educa- 
tion, if  during  the  remaining  two  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  that 
fearful  array  of  temptation  in  the  metropolis  which  was  faintly 
pictured  above.  ,  And  certainly,  if  the  collegiate  system  is  any- 
where imperatively  required,  it  is  in  London,  where  the  peril  is 
so  greatly  augmented,  and  restraint  from  friends  so  wholly  with- 
drawn. London,  therefore,  must  begin,  and  that  not  in  the 
poor,  paltry  fashion  in  which  efforts  have  hitherto  been  made 
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there,  but  on  a  scale  commensurate  \iith  the  vastness  of  the  evil, 
and  the  superabundance  of  her  store  of  wealth, 
.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  collegiate  system  might  be 
applied  to  the  great  hospitab.  Either  a  single  building  might 
be  attached  to  each,  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole  num- 
ber of  students,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Fellows  or  Pro- 
fessoi's  be  appointed  to  superintend  and  to  instruct  them ;  or  the 
students  might  be  separated  into  detachments,  and  distributed 
among  several  buildings  resembling  the  halls  of  the  Universities, 
each  under  its  own  Head  or  Principal.  The  advantage  of  eco- 
nomy would  of  course  be  on  the  side  of  the  former  plan.  The 
many  small  buildings  would  undoubtedly  cost  more  than  the  one 
large  one.  A  less  sum  annually  might  suffice  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  clergymen  collected  into  a  body  than  would  be  requisite 
for  them  if  each  had  his  own  establishment  and"  his  dignity  of 
Principal  to  support.  And  the  cost  of  living  to  the  students 
might  be  so  reduced  within  narrower  limits.  But  every  other 
consideration  is  in  favour  of  the  opposite  plan. 

Our  experience  is  altogether  against  large  colleges.  Men  are 
worst  when  congregated ;  detection  is  more  difficult,  vice  finds 
more  encoumgement,  discipline  is  enforced  less  easily.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  superintendence  increases  with  increased  numbers  in 
far  more  than  a  mere  regular  ascending  scale.  If  three  men  can 
sufficiently  superintend  one  hundred  students,  to  superintend  two 
hundred,  not  six,  but  eight  or  m720  will  be  required.  Otherwise 
breaches  of  discipline  will  be  sure  to  escape  detection  and  to  go 
unpunished.  Again,  in  very  large  colleges  there  is  more  chance 
of  a  spirit  of  insubordination  arising,  and  when  it  arises  it  is 
•more  formidable.  And  we  should  anticipate  greater  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  governing  body  in  the  case  of  a  single  college 
than  in  that  of  many  independent  halls.  Further,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  hall  system  is  in  its  favour;  one  can  more 
:clearly  see  how  it  would  work.  And  it  is  not  quite  an  experi- 
ment, for  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  tried  to  some  ex- 
lent  at  Queen's  College,  Binningham,  and  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
the  latter  of  which  admits  but  twenty-four,  the  former  but  twenty 
students.  We  are  therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of 
several  halls,  each  under  its  own  Principal,  would  be  found  far 
more  efficacious  towards  the  ends  we  have  in  view  than  the  form- 
ation of  a  single  college  on  an  extended  scale.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  course  we  recommend.  Let  several  distinct  buildings  on 
the  plan  of  our  University  halls  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

treat  hospitals,  each  with  its  one  gate,  its  chapel,  hall,  buttery, 
itchen,  Frincipars  lodgings,  &c.,  capable  of  accommodating  30 
or  40  men.  Let  the  students  on  entering  make  a  promise  to 
obey  the  statutes.  Let  these  require  attendance  at  morning- 
prayers  and  at  certain  lectures  to  be  given  by  the  Principal  or 
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Vice-Principal ;  forbid  absence  from  the  walls  between  the  hour 
of  9  or  10  in  the  evening  and  morning  chapel,  unless  with  leave, 
and  make  such  other  regulations  as  are  usual  in  colleges.  Let 
special  care  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  comforts  of  the  students 
— let  their  rooms  be  airy  and  neatly  furnished,  the  food  suppliecl 
them  good,  the  terms  moderate ;  let  them  have  facilities  for  pro- 
curing from  the  hall  kitchen  and  buttery  the  materials  for  such 
entertainments  as  befit  their  rank  in  Hfe ;  let  the  introduction  of 
anything  from  without  for  this  purpose  be  strictly  prohibited .  The 
lectures  should  he  upon  moral  philosophy,  Christian  evidences,  or 
physical  science  treated  in  a  religious  way.  Such  works  as  But- 
ler s  Analogy,  the  Bridgwater  Treatises,  Paley's  Natural  Theoloc^y, 
and  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  would  be  fitting  text-books. 
Each  student  should  attend  a  lecture  on  one  of  these  books 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  At  the  end  of  every  term  there  should 
be  an  examination  in  each  hall,  and  once  a  year  an  examination 
of  all  the  students  of  the  several  halls  attached  to  any  one  hos- 
pital. At  these  the  students  should  be  classed,  or  placed  in  order 
of  merit.  Prizes  also  should  be  given  for  theological  and  moral 
essays,  and  the  prizemen  should  wear  a  different  dress  from  the 
rest.  Scholarships,  too,  would  be  of  great  utility  *.  The  Prin- 
cipals should  be  appointed  by  the  governors,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  should  be  iiremoveable  except  by  the 
Bishop,  who  should  be  ex  officio  visitor.  To  the  principals  should 
be  committed  absolute  authority  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  halls.  All  punishments,  confinement  to  the  walls,  rustica- 
tion, expulsion,  should  be  fixed  by  them  without  ap|>eal.  Ex- 
pulsion (which  of  course  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  ex- 
tremest  cases)  should  be  an  absolute  bar  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
diploma.  The  scheme  should  embrace  the  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils attending  any  hospital,  who  should  all  be  required  to  be 
members  of  some  hall  or  other. 

In  conjunction  with  it  a  rule  should  be  made,  and  promul- 
gated through  the  provinces,  that  no  medical  student  would  be 
received  into  any  such  hall  who  had  not  lived  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  apprenticeship  either  in  his  instructor's  or  in  a  rela- 
tion's house,  or  else  in  a  collegiate  establishment. 

We  know  but  of  two  objections  that  can  be  made  to  this  plan, 
so  far  as  its  general  features  arc  concerned.  The  first,  of  course, 
in  this  money-loving  age  will  be  the  expense.  '  What !'  it  will 
be  said,  *  do  we  call  on  each  of  the  great  hospitals  to  build  five 
or  six  of  these  halls,  and  to  furnish  permanent  stipends  to  five  or 
six  clergymen  of  ntime  and  talent  ?  Do  we  recollect  the  price  of 
sites  in  such  vicinities  ?     Do  we  bear  in  mind  that  each  buildinjr 


*  See  a  pamphlet  on  the  Foundation  of  Scholarships  in  St.   Bartholomew's  Ho*, 
pital.     Printed  ^for  private  circulation)  by  Wilson  and  OgiUy,  London,  1845. 
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would  cost  several  thousand  pounds  ?  Do  we  recollect  that  men 
fit  to  be  the  Principals  must  receive  at  least  360/.  or  400/.  a  year  ? 
Can  we  have  thought  of  all  this  ?  Reminded  of  it,  can  we  still 
urge  our  project  V  Yes,  truly ;  we  both  can  and  do.  Let  the 
expense  be  what  it  may,  we  say  the  thing  must  be  done.  Till 
it  be  done,  a  foul  blot  rests  upon  our  fair  fame  as  a  nation.  A 
case  of  frightful  moral  evil  has  been  clearly  made  out,  and  one 
only  remedy  seems  capable  of  adequately  coping  with  it..  All 
those  who  have  the  real  well-being  of  the  medical  profession  at 
heart  appear  to  agree  in  recommending  some  such  plan  as  that 
which  we  have  here  advocated**  As  yet  no  fair  trial  has  been 
made  of  any  such  system..  In  the  metropolis  especially  the 
single  attempt  which  has  been  made  is  on  a  miserably  small 
scale  ;  and  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant requisites  f.  Still,  even  with  all  its  drawbacks,,  it  has  met 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  is  encouraging^ 

For  the  sum  of  money  required  it  has  been  proposed  to  go, 
in  part  at  least,  to  Parliament^,  To  such  a  project  we  are 
strongly  opposed..  When  it  is  considered  that  Parliamentary 
grants  are  made  out  of  the  taxes,  and  that  the  taxes  are  almost 
entirely  wrung  from  the  indigent  and  the  necessitous, — when 
again  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  governments  will  always  require  a 
quid  pro  quo,  a  controlling  power  in  return  for  pecuniary  aid, — 
when,  finally,  it  is  remembered  how  surely  the  applying  to  Par- 
liament would  be  the  signal  for  sectarian  objections,-^we  think 
there  are  few  of  those  who  desire  the  appUcation  of  the  collegiate 
system  to  the  hospitals,  but  would  shrink  from  seeking  to  raise 
any  part  of  the  sum  required  in  this  way.  No !  Individual 
exertion,  as  we  have  more  than  once  declared  in  this  periodical, 
— individual  exertion  must  here  as  elsewhere  be  me  saving 
power.  Let  a  simultaneous  effort  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  heads  of  the  medical  pro- 

*  In  1839,  the  managers  of  Guy's  Hospital  put  out  the  heads  of  a  scheme  for 
giving  to  medical  students  '  the  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  in  an  establishment 
resembling  in  its  arrangement  and  discipline  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.* 
In  1841  the  Rev.  J.  H.  North,  Chaplain  of  St  George's  Hospital,  addressed  a  *  Letter 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  on  the  application  of  the  Collegiate  System  to  the  Medical 
Schools  of  the  Metropolis.*  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  '  Letter  from  a  Medical 
Student  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  North/  urging  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  a  similar 
scheme.  In  1843  a  collegiate  establishment  on  a  small  scale  was  actually  opened  by 
the  authorities  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  About  the  same  time  the  Queen's  College  at 
Birmingham  w.xs  opened, 

f  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Paget,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent man.  Still  we  must  say  tliat  the  warden  of  such  an  establishment  should  be  a 
clergyman.  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Poet's  first  Report  is  pregnant  with  in- 
struction on  this  head :— *  I  feel  that  the  reverend  the  vicar  has  net  received  so  much 
encouragement  from  the  Collegiate  Establishment  as  I  hoped  he  would,  and  have  con- 
stantly tried  to  bring  him.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  I  believe  all  exer- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  the  establishment  will  be  unavailing,  vrUess  he  continues  to 
atfbrd  both  Hi^  personal  encouragement  and  the  aid  of  his  sacred  office.* 

t  See  the  <  Letter  of  a. Medical  Student  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  North,'  pp.  26-..28. 
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fession — ^iet  them  make  their  appeal  to  the  public  at  large,  espe- 
cially to  the  influential  and  wealthy  of  the  metropolis.  Lookmg 
to  the  success  of  such  appeals  in  the  case  of  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
and  missionary  colleges,  and  to  the  great  opulence  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter,  we  cannot  think  that  there  would  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  raising  funds  fully  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
the  sites,  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  even  the  founding  of 
prizes  and  scholarships.  This  once  done,  we  believe  no  'perma- 
nent annual  outlay  would  he  necessary.  The  institutions  would 
pay  themselves.  Let  the  halls  be  built  by  the  donations  of  in- 
dividuals, and  then  the  room-rents  alone  would  furnish  an  ade- 
quate salary  to  the  several  Principals.  Moderate  entrance  and 
lecture  fees  (the  latter  most  necessary y  since  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion is  never  valued)  might  easily  be  made  to  raise  the  annual 
proceeds  to  a  sum  which  would  even  enable  the  Principals  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  Vice-Principals,  as  is  done  in  the  Halls  of 
the  Universities.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  reduced  to  the  students  from  its  present  average,  by  the 
lower  rent  which  they  would  pay  for  their  rooms  compared  with 
what  they  now  pay  for  lodgings,  and  the  more  moderate  price  at 
which  their  meals  could  be  supplied  in  such  an  establishment. 

The  other  objection  for  which  we  are  prepared,  is  the  dif" 
ficuUy  of  introducing  the  change.  The  students,  we  shall  be 
told,  will  not  submit  to  it.  This,  we  fake  the  liberty  of  saying, 
is  mere  nonsense.  The  students  must  submit.  Such  an  objec- 
tion vnll  only  be  raised  by  those  who  have  no  wish  for  any  im- 
provement in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  students, 
and  yet  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  It  is  evident  that  the  heads  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  directors  of  the  several  hospitals,  and 
the  authorities  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  have  all  in  their  own 
hands.  Let  them  make  their  own  rules,  be  they  as  stringent  as 
they  may,  and  the  students  must  conform,  or  fail  of  obtaining 
their  diplomas.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  the 
new  pupils,  and  in  three  years  all  are  new.  This  objection, 
therefore,  we  put  aside  as  puerile. 

A  joint  effort  is  needed.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  ever 
forward  in  the  cause  of  moral  reform,  would  surely  take  the 
lead  in  this  work,  if  it  were  rightly  represented  to  hmi.  Four 
years  ago  it  was  stated  that  there  was  *  reason  to  believe  that  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  neither  ignorant  of  the 
wants  of  the  students,  nor  unwilling  to  assist  them.'*  The 
several  chaplains  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  incumbents  of  the 
parishes  in  which  they  are  situated,  should  be  the  first  to  stir. 
IM  Mr.  North  make  a  fresh  effort,  and  let  the  other  clergy  in- 
terested second  him.     Let  us  see  the  vigorous  pen  of  the  chap- 

•  <  Letter  from  a  Medical  Student,*  p.  7,  note  \ 
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lain  of  Guy's  engaged  in  this  holy  cause.  Let  his  influence, 
which  we  believe  to  be  very  great,  be  used  with  the  heads  of  the 
Church  on  the  students'  behalf.  We  have  little  doubt  tliat  the 
managers  of  the  several  hospitals,  and  the  medical  profession 
generally,  would  join  with  readiness  in  such  a  scheme  as  we 
have  put  forth,  if  it  were  only  pressed  on  their  consideration  by 
the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities.  And  they,  how  can  they 
pause  ?  A  time  is  come  when  the  position  of  the  Church  is  in  a 
measure  recognised,  when  the  clergy  arc  expected  to  be  up  and 
doing,  when  a  large  section  of  the  laity  is  anxious  to  act  under 
them,  to  second  their  efforts,  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  existing  state  of  things — when  men  are  pre- 
pared to  make  large  sacrifices  of  money  for  objects  clearly  good 
and  practical,  if  they  are  undertaken  by  the  Church  in  a  truly 
Church  spirit.  There  is  everything,  tlierefore,  to  encourage  the 
effort  we  would  have  made — there  is  everything  to  indicate  that 
it  would  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  .  How.  can  they, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  efibrt, — they  who  *  have  to  give 
account  for  the  souls'  that  are  being  lost, — ^how  can  they  be 
justified  in  still  sitting  by,  with  folded  hands,  listless  and  motion- 
less ?  We  fear  our  voic^  is  feeble — wc  fear  more  that  it  may 
never  reach  those  whom  we  would  fain  rouse  to  act  in  this 
matter ;  still  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  that  we  have  done 
what  we  could ;  we  have  called  attention,  so  far  as  lay  in  our 
power,  to  one  of  tlie  most  frightful  evils  of  our  social  system — 
we  have  spoken  for  a  class  on  which  men  hitherto  have  been 
content  to  shower  abuse,  without  so  much  as  moving  a  finger  to 
give  assistance  to  it — we  have  cried  on  behalf  of  the  poor  hospi- 
tal student,  heretofore  reckoned,  almost  universally,  irreclaimable 
and  reprobate.  The  issue  is  in  higher  hands  than  oure.  We 
have  done  all  we  could.     We  have  *  freed  our  own  souls.' 


Art.  Ill,— The  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  the 
Ratnans  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  William  the 
Titird.  By  John  Lingard,  D.D.  A  new  Edition,  13  vols. 
London,  1845. 

*  The  history  of  England  is  yet  to  be  written,'  is  the  dictum 
of  an  intellectual  Magnate  of  the  present  day.  The  literary 
world  is  now  expecting  with  impatience  the  produce  of  the 
labours  of  our  great  Essayist,  the  luminaiy,  who,  enrich- 
ing the  light  of  his  predecessors  by  his  own,  shall  throw  the 
lustre  of  his  genius  aUxwart  the  expanse  of  our  country's  annals, 
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to  illumine  what  is  yet  dark,  and  correct  what  is  yet  fallible. 
He  is  indeed  fortunate  in  possessmg  so  invaluable  a  predecessor 
as  Dr*  Lingard :  by  a  work  so  impartial,  so  searcliing,  so  praise- 
worthy, as  a  whole,  and  so  admirable  in  detail,  as  the  volumes 
before  us,  his  laboui-s  will  be  materially  lightened,  in  subjecting 
our  history  to  the  refining  crucible  of  his  powerful  intellect.  An 
elaborate  or  lengthened  critique  on  a  work  so  well  known,  and 
so  generally  valued,  as  Dr.  Lingard's,  would  be. misplaced;  we 
shall  content  ourselves,  tlierefore,  with  the  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  its  various  excellences  in  limits  that  will  not  draw  too 
largely  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 

In  stripping  our  history  of  the  fallacies  with  which  the  pliilo* 
sophical  vagaries  of  Hume,  who  was  betrayed  into  numerous 
errors  by  the  speculative  tendency  of  his  mind,  had  previously 
encumbered  it.  Dr.  Lingard  has  performed  a  service  which  must 
ever  entitle  him  alike  to  the  approbation  of  his  cotemporaries  and 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  He  has  completely  cast  down  hi^a 
visionaiy  predecessor  from  his  pedestal.  Hume,  as  a  writer  of 
romance,  or  as  a  philosophical  disquisitionist,  may  yet  continue 
to  please,  but  as  an  authority  he  is  obsolete.  In  his  preface  to 
the  present  edition,  our  author,  after  an  admirable  delineation  of 
the  essentials  of  an  historian,  demonstrates  with  great  truth  the 
dangers  to  which  a  chronicler  of  historical  events  possessing  a 
mental  disposition  such  as  Hume's  is  inevitably  exposed.  He 
says,-— 

*  It  is  tlie  privilege  of  the  novcliat  to  b(3  always  ac(|uaiuted  with  the 
secret  motives  of  those  whose  conduct  aiid  character  he  delineates  ;  but 
the  writer  of  history  can  know  no  more  than  his  authoritic^s  have  dis- 
closed, or  the  facts  themselves  necessaiily  suggest.  If  ho  indulge  his 
imagination,  if  he  pretend  to  detect  the  hidden  springs  of  eveiy  action, 
the  real  origin  of  every  event,  he  may  embellish  his  narrative,  but  he 
will  impose  upon  his  readers,  and  probably  upon  himself.  Much 
research  and  experience  may  perhaps  have  entitled  mo  to  form  an 
opinion ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  few  writers  havo 
done  more  to  pervert  the  truth  of  history  than  philosophical  historiaus. 
They  may  display  great  acuteness  of  investigation,  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart;  but  little  reliance  can  bo  placed  on  the 
fidelity  of  their  statements.  In  their  eagerness  to  establish  some 
favourite  theory,  they  ai'c  apt  to  overlook  every  troublesome  or  adverse 
authority,  to  distort  facts  in  order  to  form  a  foundation  for  their 
system,  and  to  borrow  from  their  own  fancy  whatever  may  be  wanting 
for  its  support  and  embellishment.' 

Dr.  Lingard  is  as  free  from  the  perils  of  metaphysical  iflights, 
which  he  thus  condemns,  as  he  is  uninfluenced  by  a  reUgious  or 
political  bias.  He  never  evinces  partiality ;  he  may  be  accused 
of  it  by  those  whose  eyes  are  distorted  by  the  blemish  they 
deprecate,  but  by  none  others.     He  never  perverts  facts,  and 
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the  arguments  with  which  he  supports  the  opinions  which  he 
draws  from  his  narration  of  events  are  ever  cogent  and  perspi- 
cuous. With  a  keen,  searching,  undeviating  truthfulness,  he 
has  rescued  our  annals  from  much  of  the  misrepresentation 
which  the  exaggerations  of  partizanship  have  created,  from  much 
of  the  obscurity  which  the  fantastic  ingenuity  of  antiquaries  has 
caused,  and  from  many  of  the  sophistical  conclusions  of  specu- 
lative theorists.  This  is  no  slight  boon  to  have  conferred  both 
on  the  present  and  the  future,  but  the  task  has  been  well  and 
ablv  performed. 

Hume  has  disposed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  annals 
in  one  half-volume :  Dr.  Lingard,  however, — ^his  labours  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  previous  industry  of  Mr.  Turner, — ^has  devoted 
the  whole  of  the  first  volume  to  this  era,  and  the  light  which  he 
has  shed  upon  it  must  ever  remain  a  lasting  trophy  of  eminent 
talent,  sagacity,  and  indefatigable  research.  It  is  to  this  epoch 
that  he  refers  the  primeval  institution  of  the  feudal  system,  re- 
jecting the  supposition  that  it  was  a  Norman  importation  cotem- 
porary  with  the  Conquest.  He  demonstrates  with  arguments 
based  upon  indisputable  evidence,  both  actual  and  presumptive, 
that  the  relations  of  suzerain  and  vassal  were  not  unknown  to 
our  Saxon  forefathers  prior  to  the  incursions  of  our  Gallican  in- 
vaders; and  that  the  fealty  implied  in  the  one  term,  and  the 
protection  attributed  to  the  other,  were  recognised  among  them 
at  least  in  a  degree.  In  corroboration  of  this  assertion,  he 
adduces  an  instance  of  eighty-four  vassals  who  sustained  death 
rather  than  abandon  the  fealty  they  had  sworn  to  a  lawless 
homicide.  The  Norman  Conquest  achieved  the  introduction  of 
the  more  tyrannous  and  oppressive  form  of  feudalism,  but  the 
researches  of  our  historian  show,  fully  and  convincingly,  that  its 
primal  establishment  was  anterior  to  the  Invasion.  He  quotes 
a  coeval  authority  to  prove  that  the  term  vassal  was  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Alfred. 

Dr.  Lingard  agrees  with  Hume  in  maintaining  that  the  Wite- 
nagemot  was  not  a  representative  assembly,  and  the  extent  of 
its  legislative  power  both  allow  to  be  extremely  vague  and  un- 
defined. The  Cjming,  or  Rive,  was  compelled  to  obtain  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Witan  ere  he  could  carry  any  enactment 
into  effect;  and  its  members  sometimes  appear  as  the  coun- 
sellors of  royalty,  at  others  as  legislating  in  conjunction  with 
him. 

But  although  Dr.  Lingard  has  thus  invested  the  history  of 
this  primitive  period  with  an  interest  which  refutes  the  aspersive 
contumely  of  Milton,  in  depicting  their  juridical  customs  and 
political  observances,  he  would  have  added,  we  think,  to  the 
attractions  of  his  history  had  he  delineated  their  social  charac- 
teristics.   The  progress  of  a  nation  in  refinement,  the  march  of 
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intellect^  the  mutations  of  manners,  the  condition  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  are  not  less  compatible  with  the  province  of  the 
historian  than  a  description  of  its  polity.  Notwithstanding  this 
omission,  however,  our  Anglo-Saxon  annals  can  now  no  longer 
compare  *  with  the  engagements  of  hawks  and  kites,'  but  may 
vie,  if  they  do  not  excel,  in  interest  with  any  portion  of  our 
chronicles. 

The  stirring  scenes  that  England  witnessed  under  the  Norman 
dynasty,  the  rude  usages,  the  turbulent  contentions,  that  she 
exhibited  during  those  troublous  times,  the  superstitions  of  a 
semi-civilized  age,  the  lofty  influence  of  chivalric  feeling  mingling 
with  the  barbarous  excesses  of  the  most  savage  cruelty,  are  all 
depicted  with  great  fidelity  and  force.  In  many  scenes  Dr. 
Lingard  displays  the  highest  dramatic  ability ;  in  his  description 
of  the  internal  commotions  of  those  days,  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  different  social  relations,  in  his  piercing  scrutiny  of  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  national  system,  he  is  as  skiltul  and  profound  as  he 
is  penetrating  in  analysis  of  motive,  and  in  combination  of 
cause  with  effect; — ^an  union  of  essentials  which  is  sustained 
throughout  his  history.  We  may  differ  from  him  occasionally 
in  his  estimate  of  individual  character,  as,  for  instance,  we  do  in 
his  judgment  of  Charles  the  First ;  yet  we  cannot  accuse  him  of 
having  misstated  facts,  or  of  wilfhlly  distorting  the  foibles  and 
follies  of  the  objects  of  his  censure.  His  convictions  in  every 
case  are  evidently  sincere,  and  appear  the  emanations  of  a  calm 
unbiassed  deliberation. 

It  is  in  questions  connected  with  religion  that  Dr.  Lingard 
has  been  attacked,  most  unjustifiably  and  unfairly  in  our  esti- 
mation, with  the  impeachment  of  partiality.  In  our  country 
the  feeling  against  Romanism  prevails  so  strongly,  that  an  his- 
torian who,  more  moderate  than  his  predecessors,  attempts  to 
rescue  a  Faith  abjured  with  so  much  fanaticism  from  the  accu- 
mulated attacks  of  previous  writers,  or  deprecate  the  harsh  con- 
structions of  his  opponents,  is  regarded  with  jealous  eyes.  If  he 
adopt  views  not  exactly  coincident  with  their  own,  his  preten- 
sion to  impartiality  is  disputed ;  so  true  it  is  that  men  cannot 
read  vriithout  prejudice  when  their  passions  are  interested.  Dr. 
Lingard's  description  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  it,  is,  to  our  thinking,  so  faithful  in  narrative,  so  candid 
in  confession,  so  Uberal  in  spirit,  so  free  from  party  feeling,  so 
discriminating  in  perception,  and  so  just  in  review,  that  we 
cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  charge  which  is  preferred 
against  him.  What  can  be  more  fair  and  tolerant  than  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  he  records  the  main  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Lutheran  agitation. 

'There  existed  in  Germany  a  very  prevalent  feeling  of  disaffection 
tQ  the  see  of  Borne.    The  violent  contests  between  the  popes  and  the 
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emperors  in  former  times  had  left  a  germ  of  disroutent  which  required 
but  little  aid  to  bhoot  into  open  hostility ;  and  the  minds  of  men  had 
of  late  years  been  embittered  by  frequent  but  useless  complaints  of  the 
expedients  devised  by  the  papal  couit  to  fill  its  treasui'y  at  the  expense 
of  the  natives. " 

*  2nd.  The  chief  of  the  German  prelates  were  at  the  same  time  secu- 
lar princes ;  and  as  they  had  been  promoted  more  on  account  of  their 
birth  than  of  their  merit — they  frequently  seemed  to  merge  their  spi- 
ritual in  their  temporal  character.  Hence  they  neglected  the  episco- 
pal functions  :  the  clergy,  almost  free  from  restraint,  became  illiterate 
and  immoral ;  and  the  people,  ceasing  to  respect  those  whom  they  could 
not  esteem,  inveighed  against  the  riches  of  the  church,  complained  of 
the  severity  with  which  the  clerical  dues  were  exacted,  and  loudly  called 
for  the  removal  of  many  real  or  imaginary  grievances  which  arose  from 
the  demands  of  the  popes  and  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  which  for  years  had  been  the  subject  of  consultations,  of  remon- 
strances, and  even  of  menaces.  These  attempts  had  indeed  failed ; 
but  the  success  of  Luther  revived  the  hopes  of  the  discontented,  and 
thousands  ranged  themselves  under  the  baimer  of  the  innovator  with- 
out any  idea  of  trenching  on  the  ancient  faith,  and  led  solely  by  the 
hope  of  reforming  abuses. 

*  3rd.  The  recent  invention  of  printing,  by  multiplying  the  copies  of 
books  and  the  number  of  readers,  had  given  a  new  and  extraordinary 
impulse  to  the  j)Owers  and  passions  of  men,  who  began  to  conceive  that 
their  ancestors  had  been  kept  not  only  in  intellectual  but  also  in  civil 
thraldom.  Works,  descriptive  of  their  rights,  were  circulated  and  read 
with  avidity ;  the  oppression  exercised  by  their  rulers,  and  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  became  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
the  inferior  nobles  in  each  state  laboured  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  control  of  their  princes  and  to  establish  their  dependence 
on  the  empire  alone.  All  Germany  was  in  a  ferment ;  and  Luther 
converted  the  general  feeling  to  his  own  purpose  with  admirable  ad- 
dress. They  contended  for  civil,  he  for  religious  liberty.  Both  had  a 
similai'  object  in  view ;  both  ought  to  support  each  other.  The  titles 
which  he  gave  to  his  works  aided  his  pm-pose.  He  wrote  of**  Christian 
Freedom,"  and  against  the  "  Bondage  of  Babylon  ;'*  liberty  was  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth  and  in  his  writings  ;  and  he  solemnly  protested 
that  his  only  object  was  to  free  mankind  from  the  intolerable  despotr 
ism  of  the  church  of  Rome.  These  arts  wrought  the  desired  effect ; 
and  though  at  firat  few  of  the  princes  became  proselytes,  the  great 
body  of  the  German  nobles  applauded  and  seconded  his  attempts.* 

This  is  very  much  our  own  view  of  the  revolution  of  that 
era.  Political  change  was  so  identified  and  associated  with  re* 
ligious  reform,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
feelings  the  more  preponderated.  To  bow  the  power  of  the  Va*- 
tican,  and  repress  the  secular  influence  of  the  Pope,  was  as  much 
the  object  of  the  movement  as  to  amend  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Had  not  this  feehng  mingled  itself  so  strongly  with 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformers,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Protestant  ascendancy  would  h,ave  been  achieved  at  all^ 
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at  all  events  its  establishment  would  liave  been  deferred  to  a  far 
later  period.  It  is  even  probable  that,  but  for  the  operation  of 
this  sentiment;  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  might  have  been 
preserved. 

The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  proclamation-day  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy.  Dr.  Lingard's  picture  of  the  character  of  the 
last  Stuart  is  just  and  accurate ;  it  neither  disguises  his  errors 
nor  his  blindness  on  the  subject  of  prerogative,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  rescues  him  from  die  odium  of  the  extravagant  bigotry  and 
tyranny  with  which  some  writers  have  invested  him.  We  could 
have  wished  the  work  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  reign. 

The  defects  of  this  history  are  the  absence  of  description  as  to 
manners,  arts,  and  the  social  progress,  and  the  want  of  those  fa- 
miliar and  lighter  touches  which  redeem  the  dryness  of  historical 
narrative.  It  is  a  work,  however,  which  must  ever  please  from 
its  solid  and  sterling  qualities,  which  must  ever  be  commended 
for  the  elaborate  research  it  displays,  and  must  ever  be  admired 
for  the  genius  which  has  combinea  this  latter  with  the  most  pro- 
found acuteness  and  searching  penetration.  The  present  edition 
contains  a  portrait  of  the  author^  and  is  embellished  with  very 
beautiful  vignettes. 


Art.  IV. — Tlie  Cricket  on  the  Hearth :  a  Fairy  T'ale  of  Home* 
By  Charles  Dickens.     Loudon,  1845. 

Mr.  Dickens's  reputation  as  a  writer,  some  time  since  on  the 
decline,  will  gain  nothing  by  this  little  book.  Its  annual  prede- 
cessors, *  The  Chimes '  and  *  The  Christmas  Carol,'  hold  no  very 
exalted  position ;  but  *  The  Cricket '  is,  to  our  mind,  inferior  even 
to  them.  It  is  Dickenism  diluted,  or,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  *  delicacies  of  the  season,'  a  mince  pie  with  more  puffy  paste 
than  savoury  mincemeat.  As  to  the  story,  its  plot  is  common- 
place enough,  and  its  details  are  e<jually  unsatisfactory.  As  most 
persons  will  have  read  it  by  this  time.  We  shall  spare  ourselves 
an  analysis.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  characters  is  their 
want  oi  originality — not,  however,  that  they  have  been  copied  by 
the  author  from  another,  but  that  they  are  weak  reproductions 
of  his  own  previous  creations ;  thus,  in  Caleb  Plummer  and  his 
blind  daughter,  surrounded  by  their  baby  houses,  Noah's  arks, 
dolls,  and  rocking-horses,  we  seem  to  recognise  a  faint  shadow 
of  Nelly  and  the  old  man  seated  amongst  ttie  lumbering  wares 
and  dusty  quaintnesses  of  the  ^  Old  Curiosity  Shop : '  in  the 
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principal  of  the  firm,  Gruff  and  Tackleton,  are  united  the  mental 
and  personal  accomplishments  of  MM.  Scrooge  and  Squeers; 
whilst  his  fancy  for  a  pretty  wife,  if  it  cannot  recall  the  memory 
of  Arthur  Gride  of  Nickleby  celebrity,  has  about  it  a  dash  of 
Quilpishness  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  cares  bestowed  and  ho- 
nours lavished  on  her  baby  by  Mrs.  Peerybingle,^  may  carry  us 
back  to  the  interesting  family  of  Mr.  Kenwigs.  In  the  matronly 
mother  of  May  Fielding,  with  her  regrets  and  surmises  concern- 
ing the  '  indigo  trade '  and  its  fluctuations,  none  will  fail  to  see 
a  feeble  image  of  the  excellent  '  Nickleby  mere ; '  nor  will  any 
dispute  that  m  the  graceless  person  of  Miss  Tilly  Slowboy  is  dis- 
played a  complete  and  unmistakeable  portraiture  of  Dick  Swi-* 
veller's  Marchioness. 

We  might  push  the  parallel  much  farther  if  inclined,  but  have 
said  enough,  we  think,  to  convince  any  painful  and  accurate  pe- 
ruser of  the  *  Boz '  chronicles.  With  this  short  notice  we  would 
in  all  probability  have  taken  our  leave  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  his 
Christmas  book,  contenting  ourselves  with  adding  some  general 
expression  of  distaste  for  the  vulgar  style  of  the  writer's  wit, 
though  that  is  a  complaint  to  be  more  readily  preferred  against 
his  weightier  productions ;  and  of  tediousness  at  the  elaborate 
and  affected  minuteness  by  which  he  seeks  to  give  force  or  cha- 
racter to  his  descriptions.  But  in  this  little  volume,  as  in  others, 
he  has  touched  upon  two  subjects  which  we  cannot  so  easily  dis- 
miss. The  one  is  a  serious  matter,  and  involves  the  highest 
principles — we  mean  human  affections, — the  other,  apparently 
less  important,  seems  at  first  sight  matter  of  mere  taste.  And 
with  this  second  one  we  will  begin. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  fond  of  meddling  with  fairies  ;  no  man,  per- 
haps, of  lively  imagination  is  not  so.  But  Mr.  Dickens  (he 
must  pardon  our  presumption)  has  had  no  true  glimpses  into  fairy 
land ;  at  least  not  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  hard  to  define  the 
fairy  life,  and  by  rule  and  measure  to  test  the  merits  of  pretended 
visitants  from  mat  bright  sphere — their  credentials,  if  they  be  ^ 
true,  are  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but  the  initiated  alone  can  read 
them.  It  may  seem  bold  enough  to  bring  a  charge  of  uninitia-* 
tion  against  a  writer  on  whose  page  the  fairies  appear  not  now 
for  the  first  time ;  still  we  do  so,  and  to  the  true  dreamers  of 
fairy  dreams,  to  the  constant  lovers  of  the  fairies,  we  submit  the 
charge.  We  are  content  to  appeal  to  Mr,  Machse's  illustration; 
we  accept  this  as  a  genuine  embodiment  of  the  author's  idea;  it 
can  hardly  be  unfair  to  do  so  ;  we  point  to  the  naked  urchins 
grouped  round  the  carrier's  hearth,  m  the  frontispiece,  and  ask 
if  these  be  genuine  fairies — ^these  wretched  little  muscular  ilesh 
and  blood  caricatures  of  men  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  hold  or  to 
assert  the  doctrine  that  all  fairies  must  needs  be  of  eetherial  form 
and  life.    Are  we  then  wholly  ignorant  of  Puck  and  Robin 
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Goodfellow  ?  Can  we  forget  the  Brownie  of  the  *  land  o'  cakes/ 
the  Leprechaun  of  the  '  emerald  isle  ? '  Shall  we  deny  the  Elf, 
the  Gnome,  the  Kobbold,  or  the  Troll  ?  Far,  far  from  us  be  the 
unworthy  thought !  These  live  in  legends  and  in  legendary  hearts 
— ^in  the  pages  of  a  Grimm;  a  Croker,  a  Scott,  and  a  Musaeus, 
nay,  of  *  glorious  Will '  himself.  But  none  of  these — ^again  to 
the  initiated  we  appeal — none  of  these  would  deign  to  recog- 
nise a  brother  in  the  vulgar  imps  of  Maclise*s  frontispiece  and 
title-page^  or  the  humdrum  fairies  of  Mr.  Peerybingle's  vision ; 
for  they,  too,  have  an  ideal  form  and  substance,  and  to  miss  the 
true  spirit  thereof  is  to  lose  the  secret  of  their  being.  We  say, 
then,  that  the  domestic  fairy  has  lost,  in  this  new  fairy  tale,  its 
own  unearthly  stamp ;  but  were  this  not  the  case,  still  we  should 
be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  book  even  as  a- fairy  tale. 

*  Homely  men  have  homely  wits,'  it  may  be  said,  and  honest 
John's  dreams  of  fairy  beings  must  needs  be  homely  as  himself. 
Ah,  cold  and  cruel  falsehood  !  How  different  was  the  fairy  of 
our  early  childhood — ^how  bright  and  beautiful,  how  awful  and 
mysterious,  even  when  appeanng  on  the  woodman's  hearth,  to 
teach  the  lesson  of  content  by  the  humble  means  of  the  yard- 
long  black  pudding !  She  was  a  graceful  and  majestic  being  in 
the  rudest  cottage,  as  in  the  king's  banquet  hall ;  even  when  she 
came  old  and  wrinkled,  leaning  on  a  crooked  staff,  and  clothed 
in  rags ;  her  rags  soon  turned  to  glittering  robes,  her  crooked 
staff  to  a  brilliant  star-tipped  wand ;  like  mdiant  Iris,  she  left  a 
glow  of  beauty  and  a  track  of  gorgeous  hues  behind  her.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so  now  ?  Why  should  not  as  fair  and  mys- 
tical a  form  visit  gentle  Dot  by  her  baby's  cradle,  as  she  that 
came  to  poor  despised  Cinderella  by  the  kitchen  grate  ?  Why 
must  we  vulgarize  our  fairies  ? 

Some  persons  may  think  us  too  fastidious,  and  fail  to  recog- 
nise in  tlie  fairies  of  Mr.  Dickens  a  savour  of  the  Pickwick 
and  a  dash  of  the  Oliver  Twist  school ;  to  please  them,  therefore, 
and  not  to  be  out  of  humour  with  any  individual  at  this  happy 
season,  we  will  leave  the  specific  fairies  in  question,  and  hazard 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  fairy  literature  in  general. 

In  this  England  of  ours, — once  the  noted  haunt  of  these  mys- 
tic beings, — in  England,  where  a  Spenser  saw  the  brightest  vision 
of  their  enchanted  realm,  their  chronicles  are  now  no  more,  at 
least  we  are  unacquainted  with  them.  Many  will  tell  you  that 
the  railway  and  the  spinning-jenny,  that  Cfhambers's  and  the 
Penny  Magazine  have  put  the  beings  themselves  to  flight. 
Seldom  was  saying  more  untrue ;  their  life  is  not  as  that  of  mor- 
tal savage  tribes,  yielding  and  decaying  before  the  advance  of 
noisy  turbulent  civilization.  To  hold  this  were  to  join  the  silly 
farmer-lad,  who  sought  with  noise  and  shouts  to  drive  them 
from  his  master's  house,   or  to  share  the  error  of  the   rude 
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northern  peasantry,  who  can  believe  their  emigration  and  deger- 
tion  of  their  well-beloved  haunts.  This  error  our  author^-^and 
we  honour  liim  for  his  knowledge  of  so  much  fairy  truth,— this 
error  he  has  most  wisely  eschewed.  There  is  many  a  green  and 
pleasant  spot,  there  is  many  a  gnarled  oak  tree,  which  yet,  we 
may  not  doubt  it,  witnesseth  their  nightly  sports  and  gambols  ; 
and  then  there  are — again  onr  author  is  in  the  right — ^the  manifold 
and  graceful  troop  of  fairies  of  the  fireside.  But  the  fact  is  we 
have  lost,  not  their  presence  but  the  seers  of  it,  and  this  loss  we 
are  right  in  attributing*  to  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Age.' 

Now  this  consideration  lies  deep,  deeper  far  than  faiiy  tales  or 
Christmas  story-books ;  to  prove  the  view  that  we  would  fain 
advance  of  it,  would  lead  us  through  the  history  of  many  times  and 
many  men.  But  this  our  paper  and  our  time  at  once  forbid.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  we  conceive  the  falling  off,  even  in  this  light 
and  trivial  matter  of  fairy  lore,  may  be  traced  back  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  cold  and  cowardly  faith  of  our  own  days.  Little 
wonder  is  it  that  when  a  man's  perception  of  the  deep  and  real 
mysteries  of  his  own  wondrous  being  is  heartless,  dull,  and  slow, 
that  then  the  play  of  his  more  childish  fancy,  the  pleasant  trick- 
eries of  his  less  stern  imaginings,  should  partake  of  the  heavi- 
ness and  clay  of  his  more  noble  aspirations.  The  best  fairy  tales 
we  have  are  legendary,  descend  to  us  from  trustful  ages,  (let 
them  sneer  at  this  who  will,)  and  only  those  of  the  present  time 
whose  study  and  imagination  have  been  well  versed  in  the  past, 
they  only  who  have  lived  in  spirit  ^nce  more  in  the  olden 
time,  or  have  in  this  same  spirit  quaffed  the  poetry  of  the 
pregnant  age  themselves  do  live  in,  they  only  have  spoken 
in  our  ears  heart-stirring  tales  of  faery.  Such  an  one  as  the  for- 
mer was  Walter  Scott  amongst  ourselves,  as  the  latter  amongst 
the  dreamy  Germans,  that  strange  *  Tieek,'  who,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  '  by  slow  degrees  won  back  his  lost  youth,'  the  vi- 
gour and  the  startling  truth  of  whose  fairy  tales  leave  behind 
them  far  the  polished  grace  and  chastened  sprite-like  fancy  of  La- 
motte-Fouqu6.  Tieck's  indeed  is  a  wondrous  history,  and  a  no 
less  wondrous  mind  ;  and  to  find  a  man  cast  in  so  large  and  yet 
so  graceful  a  mould,  one  so  terrible  in  his  philosophy  and  gentle 
in  his  loving  mysticism, — to  find,  we  say,  a  man  like  him  find- 
ing in  fairy  tales  the  fit  expression  of  the  workings  of  intellect 
and  fancy  alike,  startles  not  a  little  the  doubting  unimpassioned 
Englishman,  who  first  reads  with  an  astonishment  he  is  scarcely 
conscious  of,  and  then,  perchance,  with  an  unmeaning — pish  ! 
throws  aside  the  Httle  volume  he  disdains  because  he  cannot  un- 
derstand. In  this  school,  in  the  school  who  form  themselves  on 
deep  and  painful  writers  of  many  tongues  and  ages, — amongst 
them  we  find  no  vulgarism  and  no  common-place,  they  build 
their  very  fairy  bowers  on  deep  and   strong  foundations,  and 
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therefore  can  we  recognise  in  their  fairies  the  worthy,  nay  the 
worthier  successors  of  those  bright  airy  essences  tlmt  first 
we  heard  of  at  our  nurse's  knee.  Moreover,  imagination,  Uke 
our  other  higher  quahties,  when  spent  and  frittered  away  on 
meaner,  things,  loses  its  best  and  brightest  powers.  Accustom 
it  to  loiter  about  stable-yards  and  coach-houses,  to  lurk  in  thiev- 
ish d^tns  and  haunts  of  the  disreputable ;  soil  its  wings  in  the 
dust  and  mud  of  crowded  streets  and  noisy  alleys ;  you  will  have 
checked  undoubtedly,  though  perchance  unwittingly,  its  bolder 
flights.  Not  that  it  may  not  walk,  like  innocence  at  times  will 
do,  unsullied  and  unscathed  through  all ;  but  let  it  dwell  too 
long  in  such  abodes,  see  their  sights,  and  utter  their  sounds,  and 
defilement  will  and  must  in  time  ensue.  This  censure  is  more 
fitted,  perhaps,  for  foreign  writers  and  a  foreign  public  than 
our  own ;  that  is,  the  latter  heavier  portion  of  it  is.  But  the 
mews  and  stable-yard  school  is,  .we  fear,  peculiarly  our  own, 
and  our  present  author  has,  despite  his  otlier  and  his  better 
qualities,  (and  we  are  not  those  who  would  question  their  exist- 
ence,) he,  we  say,  has  much  to  answer  for  as  regards  the  vitiat- 
ed taste  of  our  reading  j)ublic  on  this  score.  In  this,  we  think, 
may  be  descried  the  secret  of  his  failure  as  a  chronicler  of  fairy 
doings.  There  is  neither  the  ease  nor  flow  of  style  when  he 
treats  on  these  matters,  as  when  the  sackcloth-coat  of  Caleb 
Plummer,  the  vagaries  of  the  carrier's  bull-dog,  or  the  slip-shod 
attire  of  the  little  baby's  nurse,  call  on  the  powers  of  his  graphic 
pen.  Queen  Mab  would  scarce  consent  to  have  her  sylph-like 
form  designed  by  the  same  pencil  which  has  given  so  truly  to  the 
world  the  features  of  a  '  Sairey  Gamp.'  Falstaff*  and  Queen 
Mab,  it  is  true,  had  but  one  artist  that  drew  them  both, — true ; 
but  many  may  not  dare  what  he  has  dared  and  done.  And 
then,  forgive  us  the  comparison.  Sir  John !  what  hast  thou  to 
do  witli  ought  smacking  of  vulgarity  ? 

Now  come  we  to  another  ground  of  discontent  with  Mr. 
Dickens.  Here,  too,  we  find  him  ranked  amongst  a  numerous 
school;  but  here  he  holds  no  longer  the  same  distinguished 
post  as  must  be  conceded  to  him  amongst  the  poets  of  the 
tavern  and  the  stable-yard.  We  would  speak  of  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  noble  character,  as  a  poet  of  the  heart.  How  far 
he  may  deserve  that  name  we  will  not  here  determine,  but  it 
would  be  injustice  to  deny  his  partial  claim  to  such  a  titles 
There  is  much  of  kindliness  and  warmth,  much  even  of  deep 
feeling,  of  true  pathos,  in  his  writings,  despite  the  many  faults 
with  which  they  abound ;  and  therefore  our  causes  of  complaint 
are  not  so  much  against  himself  as  the  whole  modern  school  of 
novelists  (shall  we  call  them  ?)  and  tale-writers  amongst  whom 
he  may  be  classed.  The  passions  and  affections  are  their 
ground,  as  they  have  been  the  ground  of  all  their  brotherhood 
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in  all  times  and  all  places ;  but  of  the  higher  principles  which 
should  control  the  one  and  regulate  the  other,  they  ever  seem  to 
us  to  entertain  a  strange  forgetfulness.  Consequently,  as  there 
is  but  little  moral  beauty  in  the  characters  they  pourtray,  so  of 
sublimity  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  none.  That 
which  ennobles  man,  though  it  goes  forth  from  within,  is  exter- 
nal to  himself;  and  deep  as  the  human  heart  may  seem,  it  is 
but  a  shallow  well  after  all.  And  as  the  ancients,  dramatists 
and  other  poets,  well  knew  this  truth,  and  made  continual  appli- 
cation to  and  of  it,  so  the  first  writers  of  romance,  the  scribes  of 
early  lays  and  legends,  were  wont  to  imitate  closely  their  ex- 
ample; and  where  religion  was  not  made  the  mamspring  of 
their  heroes'  words  and  deeds,  they  formed  a  substitute  in  that 
strange  blending  of  Christian  fortitude  and  human  valour,  of 
heavenly  devotion  and  of  earthly  love,  of  which  we  are  wont  to 
speak  as  the  spirit  of  Chivalry.  And  here  it  is  that  all  the  magic 
lies,  the  subtle  magic  of  those  old  heart-stirring  tales ;  a  magic 
which  serves  to  grace  the  memory  of  yeoman,  forester,  and  bold 
outlaw,  as  well  as  gild  the  tale  of  lofly  noble  and  of  valiant 
knight.  These  writers  were  not  copyists;  they  were  true,  indeed, 
to  nature,  but  above  her  as  it  were.  The  manly  bearing  of  the 
yeoman  is  somewhat  more  than  yeomanly  with  them ;  the  noble 
bearing  of  the  baron  is  somewhat  more  than  knightly.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  this  in  the  Albert  Smiths,  the  Charles 
Dickenses,  or  even  the  Douglas  Jerrolds,  of  our  own  later  day? 
True,  the  heart  of  man  is  a  microcosm  in  itself;  but  in  the 
microcosm,  as  in  the  universal  Hoa-fMo^,  strict  account  is  to  be 
kept  of  the  external  agencies  of  good  and  evil  alike.  However 
trivial  or  however  vast  the  subject  be,  a  creed  is  necessary  to  read 
the  myth  and  understand :  and  however  careful  or  reverent  econo- 
my may  be  lest  it  offend  against  the  rule  that  even  Horace  gives — 

*  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus,' 

still  the  great  ruling  principle  will  show,  and  will  at  times  an- 
nounce, its  own  existence,  and  reveal  its  guiding  influence. 

It  is  the  seeming  absence  of  this  that  we  deplore :  it  is  this 
which  gives  a  cold  unreal  tone  to  so  much  writing  in  the  present 
day,  which  cramps  the  true  play  of  the  fancy,  whilst  apparently 
setting  it  most  free;  which  stamps  a  character  of  common- 
place, and  even  harshness,  on  what  might  else  be  striking,  ex- 
quisite, and  refined.  And  as  the  tales  of  fairy  life  and  fairy- 
land, so  too  the  o'er  true  tales  of  daily  life  and  human  kind  lose 
depth  and  tone  and  colouring, — oftentimes,  we  will  allow, 
against  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  writer ;  and  the  mistrustful, 
faithless  'Spirit  of  the  Age'  may  be  thanked  in  a  great  measure 
for  it  all. 

And  yet,  to  speak  in  this  way  is  to  -speak  but  loosely  and 
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unsatisfactorily ;  for,  after  all,  what  is  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Age/ 
but  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  men  whose  being  con- 
stitutes it  ?  Material  differences  may,  and  do,  doubtless,  aflect 
the  minds  of  men ;  but  then  the  mind  of  a  writer,  of  one  who 
would  be  more  than  a  servile  copyist  of  what  his  outward  glance 
reveals  to  him ;  his  mind  must  overleap  the  common  barriers  of 
material  differences  and  unessential  changes ;  and  it  is  not  the 
outward,  but  the  inner  life  of  man  that  should  teach  him  all : 
observation  may  correct,  but  cannot  create  the  ideal.  Now 
here,  again,  is  a  grievous  fault  and  delinquency  of  that  class  of 
writers  to  which  we  allude.  Sharp  and  quick-witted,  they  soon 
catch  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  men  or  things  that 
come  under  their  observation;  and  these  they  will  reproduce 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  tiresome  accuracy  of  a  Daguerreotype, 
Like  Paul  Veronese,  or  the  modern  Hayter,  Ihey  are  perfect  at 
the  fold  of  a  brocade,  or  the  fashion  of  a  lady!s  slipper — still 
more  excellent  at  a  Agent's'  pantaloons,  or  the  * highlows'  of  an 
omnibus  cad — but  the  higher  walk  of  art  they  cannot,  or  they 
will  not,  tread.  Where  is  the  bold  design  of  a  Rubens,  the 
gorgeous  tinting  of  a  Titian,  the  chastened  graces  of  a  Raphael  ? 
Even  in  their  chosen  favourite  line  of  the  grotesque,  they  fall  as 
far  behind  the  real  masters  of  the  art — say,  for  instance,  such 
an  one  as  wild,  fantastic,  fitful  Hoffman — as  far  as  Caleb  Plum- 
mer's  grim  dolls  and  spring-heeled  Jacks  behind  the  quaint  and 
awful  devices  of  an  old  Gothic  choir,  or  as  Maclise's  imps 
behind  the  far-famed  drolls  of  the  inimitable  Callot. 

With  much  pretence  of  unmasking  what  is  hollow  and  unreal, 
they  themselves  are  often  more  hollow  and  unreal  than  that 
which  they  denounce.  Backed  by  the  superficial  many,  with 
whose  present  humour  they  now  chance  to  jump,  this  school  of 
writers  have  invaded  newspapers  and  magazines,  till  truly  they 
begin  to  nauseate ;  their  spurious  wit,  and  sneering  '  anti-hum- 
bug '  (as  they  would  express  it)  morahty  meets  one  at  every 
turn.  '  Liberalism'  is  of  course  the  banner  under  which  they 
fight,  and  if  we  are  to  beUeve  themselves,  they  seriously  consider 
that  they  are  in  a  kind  of  holy  alliance  waging  war  against  the 
giant  Ignorance,  defeating  it,'  as  their  most  eloquent,  and  certainly 
clever  representative  has  lately  said,  '  as  Luther  did  the  Evil  One, 
by  pelting  it  with  inkstands.'  A  goodly  boast,  forsooth,  the  de- 
feat of  ignorance,  in  days  when  the  first  principles  of  all  deep 
realities  seem  either  forgotten  or  unknown  !  There  was  a  time, 
when  from  their  talent,  activity  and  apparent  heartiness,  we  had 
good  hopes  of  some  of  these,  nor  will  we  deny  that  much  that 
we  can  sympathize  with  remains  amongst  the  best  of  them.  But 
the  bitterness  and  pertness,  the  self-sufficiency  and  flippancy 
withal,  displayed  by  them  of  late,  seem  to  warrant  strong  suspi- 
cions of  the  real  worth  and  firmness  of  their  principles.  We 
yoL.  II*  « 
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have  already  alluded  to  their  vulgarity,  and  let  no  one  esteem 
this  a  light  thing  or  an  unimportant  index.  It  is  no  overstrained 
fastidiousness  on  our  part  that  would  make  us  urge  this  ob- 
jection, but  a  conviction  gradually  acquiring  strength,  Uhat  they 
are  exercising  a  real  and  injurious  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
the  day.  Their  style  and  subjects  are  for  the  most  part  popular, 
and  their  works  assume  some  popular  shape  to  meet  the  public 
eye.  Now  it  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  such  days  as 
these,  when  (and  we  confess  we  are  all  well  pleased  to  see  it) 
the  rights  and  interests,  the  feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the  many 
are  on  all  points  consulted ;  in  such  days,  we  repeat,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  tastes  formed  by  the  advancing 
masses  be  severe,  correct,  and  pure.  In  religion  and  morals,  in 
literature  and  art,  this  is  equally  necessary,  and  is  in  all  equally 
neglected,  or  nearly  so.  We  have,  then,  reason  to  complain  of 
all  that  does  not  approve  itself  as  deep,  reverent,  and  true ;  to  all 
which  qualities,  a  vulgar  flippancy,  whilst  it  is  most  opposed,  is 
most  dangerous  and  fatal ;  and  the  first,  perhaps,  and  plainest 
symptom  of  its  evil  effects  is  the  adoption,  which  in  time  be- 
comes almost  universal,  of  cant  expressions  and  a  slang  phraseo- 
logy. That  much  of  this  evil  has  aheady  been  effected,  few 
persons,  we  imagine,  will  be  inclined  to  deny,  though  many  may 
be  found  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance. 
For  us,  we  cannot  agree  in  this  view ;  cast  a  shallow  and  vulgar 
mould  ready  to  hand,  and  the  thoughts  of  vulgar,  shallow  brains 
soon  fill  it  up ;  and  even  the  more  earnest  deeper  thinkers  are 
too  apt  in  time  to  fall  into  the  received  formulae,  and  accommo- 
date their  better  capacity  to  the  prevalent  conceit. 

We  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  charge  these  and  similar  enor- 
mities upon  the  little  Christmas  gift  of  Mr.  Dickens,  nor  even 
upon  the  author  of  it  himself,  though  we  will  not  flinch  from  re- 
peating what  we  have  before  asserted,  that  he  is  responsible  for 
much  in  this  matter.  We  see  no  bugbear  in  the  *  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,'  and  though  its  chirps  are  feeble,  they  are  by  no  means 
unmelodious,  with  which  negative  approbation — it  is  all  we  can 
fairly  bestow — we  lay  down  our  pen,  not  without  heartily  wishing 
to  our  readers,  one  and  all,  *  the  compliments  of  the  season,  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year ! ' 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  submitting  to  the  Catholic 
Church,     By  the  Rev.  F.  Oakeley.     London,  1846. 

2.  The  Schism  of  certain  Priests  and  others  lately  in 
Communion  with  the  Church:  a  Sermon.  By  the  Kev. 
W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge. 
London,  1846. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  members  of  the  Church  in 
England  will  agree  in  considering  the  departure  from  among  us 
of  tihe  distinguished  persons  who  have  recently  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret.  We  speak  not  of  worldly 
admirers  of  things  that  be,  whose  idea  of  a  church  is  that  of 
nothing  higher  than  a  useful  bond  of  society,  and  who  would 
rejoice  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  their  own  notion,  by  the  re- 
moval of  its  higher  elements,  and  the  expulsion  from  it  of  the 
men  who  advocate  them;  we  speak  not  of  the  yell  of  savage 
delight  which  puritanical  sectarians  have  raised,  when  they  saw 
their  powerful  opponents  separated  from  the  Anglican  Church. 
These,  and  all  who  in  any  way  or  degree  partake  of  their  spirit, 
will,  either  openly  or  secretly,  rejoice  that  men  who  would  not 
fall  in  with  their  views  have  gone  elsewhere,  and  that  their 
departure  has  given  them  fresh  occasion  to  reiterate  the  cry, 
that  to  hold  what  are  called  High-Church  views  is  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  the  tenets,  and  continuance  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England. 

Now,  not  only  do  we  most  bitterly  sorrow  over  the  loss  we 
have  sustained,  but  many  of  us,  we  trust,  may  be  led  to  look  to 
the  position  we  are  in:  we  have  gone  on  trusting  to  those 
around  us,  and  assured,  since  all  the  chief  marks  of  a  true 
church  were  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  body  to  which  we 
belong,  we  were  therefore  quite  safe.  Now,  we  are  far  from 
saying  or  supposing  that  such  is  at  all  either  a  wrong  mode  of 
proceeding,  or  one  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  spi- 
ritual blessings.  Convinced  that  by  a  vaKd  baptism  we  have 
been  made  members  of  Christ's  holy  Church,  that  in  this  sacra- 
ment, and  the  other  holy  administrations  made  by  a  priesthood  in 
apostolic  succession,  we  have  the  means  of  grace  necessary  for 
the  health  of  our  souls,  we  may  shun  all  strife,  as  tending  rather 
to  disturb  than  to  edify,  and  seek  in  our  common  and  daily 
round  of  duties  and  religious  worship  a  remedy  for  passing 
doubts,  or  hesitations,  which  a  view  of  the  divided  state  of 
Christendom  might  occasion. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  more  contributed  to  assist  those  who 
have  been  living  in  this  (as  we  esteem)  most  holy  path  than  one 
of  those  whose  departure  we  have  now  to  deplore.    The  rich 
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mine  of  devotion  and  practical  religion  contained  in  his  printed 
sermons  has  furnished  many  a  jewel  for  the  eternal  crown  of 
humble  and  lowly  followers  of  Jesus ;  and  we  trust,  also,  each 
one  thus  improved  and  strengthened,  with  those  who  may  yet 
be  so,  (for  we  thank  God,  though  we  have  lost  the  writer  the 
writings  remain  to  us,)  shall  be  among  the  materials  of  his  own 
crown  of  rejoicing  at  the  last  day.  But  since  we  have  been 
thus  accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect  and  deference  to  the 
gifted  writer  and  the  holy  man,  how  do  we  feel  the  ground 
shaken  under  us  as  by  an  earthquake,  when  we  find  that  he  has 
come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  Church  for  which 
he  has  done  so  much,  in  whose  behalf  he  has  toiled,  and  for 
whose  sake  he  has  patiently  endured  suffering,  and  taunts,  and 
harsh  speeches,  has  no  longer  the  marks  of  a  true  apostolic 
church,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  leave  her  and  join  another,  as 
he  and  we  had  before  been  accustomed  to  esteem  it,  in  some 
respects  a  less  pure  communion,  and,  in  this  country,  a  schismatic 
body.  Our  confidence  seems  cruelly  and  deeply  wounded ;  we 
are  led  to  say,  *  Surely  if  one  so  gifted,  so  meek,  so  learned, 
so  pious,  can  be  led  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  must  be 
at  least  some  doubt  whether  the  corruptions  existing  in  that 
body  are  so  great  or  so  many  as  we  have  been  led  to  suppose ; 
perhaps  they  were  never  sufficient  to  justify  any  measures  which 
could  cause  a  breach  with  her,  and  their  abandonment  was 
dearly  and  unjustifiably  purchased  by  the  loss  of  the  union  of 
Western  Christendom ;  so  much  so  that  no  course  remains  but 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  like  him,  seek  admission  to  her. 
Surely,  again,  if  he  can  leave  the  Church  he  has  so  loved,  the 
Church  of  his  baptism,  the  home  of  his  lonely  hfe,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  his  dearest  friends, — there  must  be  at  least  some  suspi- 
cion that  all  is  not  well ;  that  some  deep  corruption  has  been 
spreading  and  extending,  unseen  and  uncared  for  by  the  many, 
which  his  eye  has  discerned,  and  the  view  of  which  has  driven 
him  from  his  home.' 

Now,  without  saying  or  supposing  that  these  thoughts  are  not 
to  be  met  and  answered  by  other,  and  far  sounder  and  better 
views,  by  a  reference,  not  to  the  opinions  or  leading  of  any  one 
man,  however  esteemed,  but  to  the  whole  host  of  British  wor- 
thies, who  have  given  the  testimony  of  their  learning,  their  ex- 
perience, and  their  prayerful  holiness  to  the  Catholicity  of  the 
doctrines,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  grace  contained  in 
the  Anglican  communion,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  thoughts 
such  as  are  above  sketched  have  passed  through  the  minds  of 
many  with  painful  acuteness,  yet  without  awakening  any  further 
idea,  without  leading  them  to  meditate  taking  the  same  course, 
but  rather  awakening  them  to  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
cords  and  more  firmly  fixing  the  stakes  which  bind  them  to 
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their  present  position,  and  devoting  renewed  and  increased  ener- 
gies to  the  service  of  their  spiritual  mother,  thus  deprived  of  the 
services  of  some  of  her  ablest  children. 

It  were  wholly  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  attempt 
any  notice  of  the  work  in  which  his  reasons  for  his  de- 
parture have  been  given  to  the  world,  but  may  we  not,  with- 
out presumption,  suggest  a  cause  of  change,  which  may 
have  had  much  greater  effect  on  the  decision,  and  more  in- 
fluenced the  tone  of  thought  which  has  led  to  it,  than  even 
he  himself  may  be  aware  of.  The  severance  of  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  his  parish,  and  the  cessation  of  all  the  close 
relationships  which  exist  between  a  pastor  and  his  flock,  where 
the  one  is  anxious  to  teach  and  the  others  to  be  instructed 
in  the  path  of  salvation,  unhke  as  they  are  to  any  other  which 
can  exist.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  of  late,  that  the  holiness 
to  which  its  members,  in  some  instances,  have  attained,  is  one 
distinct  proof  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests  on  the  Church  in 
England.  Now,  vrithout  giving  the  argument  any  more  weight 
or  force  than  it  deserves,  for  at  certain  times  a  Church  may 
have  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargy  in  which  this  proof  of  external 
and  visible  holiness  could  riot  be  plainly  exhibited,  and  yet,  by 
the  mercy  and  ^ce  of  God,  the  seeds  may  yet  again  spring 
forth  with  new-  vigour ;  without  insisting  too  much  on  this  note 
of  favour,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  one  of  great  value  and  power, 
and  more  especially  when  the  fruits  of  it  are  to  be  seen  under 
our  own  eye.  And  probably  there  are  none  who  have  tried, 
however  feebly  yet  honestly,  to  teach  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  as  the  people  are  able  to  bear  it,  who  have  not  seen  at 
least  some  instances  of  this  blessed  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  some,  perhaps,  among  those  the  world  calls  ignorant,  and 
who  are  least  endowed  with  its  gifts,  who  have  grown  up  under 
the  Church's  system,  and  perpetually  sought  in  her  divine  ordi- 
nances a  renewal  of  the  union  with  their  Saviour  which  by  her 
means  was  first  begun  in  them ;  who,  fed  by  heavenly  food, 
have  attained  a  strength  of  trusting  faith  which  excites  our  ad- 
miration and  love,  and  widowed,  childless,  and  afflicted,  have 
departed  in  peace  with  the  hope  and  trust  of  saints.  One  such 
scene  as  this  will  tend,  more  than  many  arguments,  to  convince 
us  that  we  live  and  move  in  no  unreal  system,  but  that,  however 
feebly  our  light  may  be  burning,  it  is  not  extinguished.  Sever 
us  from  this,  and  when  we  look  at  a  distance  at  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  the  practical  defects,  we  can  in  no  case,  save  by 
blind  indifference  or  prejudice,  shut  our  eyes  to  how  different 
becomes  the  scene,  how  prominently  the  evils  come  forward,  and 
how  faintly  burns  the  light. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  in  a  certain  measure  to  Mr. 
Oakeley,  whose  letter  lies  before  us.     But  his  course  of  conduct 
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has  been  somewhat  di£Perent,  for  he  seems,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  superior 
claim  on  his  obedience  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  over 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  supposing  their  directions  to  be 
different ;  and  yet,  with  this  conviction,  to  have  remained  with 
some  hope  that  a  gradual  change  in  the  body  of  Anglican 
Churchmen  might  bring  them  into  union  with  the  Roman  see, 

'  For  a  time  I  was  led  to  hope  that  the  systems  in  question 
were  not  antagonist,  but  congenial ;  and  I  accounted  it  a  chief 
duty  to  appropriate,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  more  remote  with  a 
view  to  the  amendment  of  the  nearer.  Thus  I  sought  to  model 
the  services  of  Margaret  Chapel  upon  a  type  to  which  assuredly 
I  found  in  the  Church  of  England  no  living  counterpart.'  Now 
assuredly  such  an  attempt  as  this  carried  with  it  its  own  ele- 
ments of  failure.  Were  we  in  ever  such  close  communion,  re- 
taining the  independence  of  a  national  Church,  and  admitting 
jiot  the  unasked  interference  or  dictation  of  a  foreign  bishop, 
the  attempt  to  model  the  services  of  one  nation  into  t£e  form  of 
those  of  another,  even  granting  that  the  differences  were  in 
minor  and  unessential  matters  alone,  could  never  succeed,  would 
naturally  excite  jealousy,  and  provoke  opposition  in  the  body 
where  the  introduction  was  attempted.  We  speak,  of  course, 
only  of  such  attempts  being  made  by  individuals;  if  made  by  the 
governing  body  they  would  stand  on  very  different  ground. 
Again,  *  That  Rome  must  be  restored  to  us,  sooner  or  later,  many 
of  us  have  long  seen  and  felt ;  and  the  hope  we  cherished  was 
that  the  force  of  transition  might  be  broken,  and  the  eventual 
substitution  come  about  through  a  gradual  process  of  absorp- 
tion. But  others  would  not  have  it  so,  and  perhaps  they  were 
right.  Catholic  Rome  has  long  lifted  up  her  voice  against  the 
attempt  to  receive  her  by  halves ;  and  what  she  failed  for  a  time, 
through  the  dogged  loyalty  of  a  few  churchmen,  to  achieve,  Pro- 
testant England  has  effected  for  her.  Rome  has  long  advocated 
individual  reconciliations  instead  of  a  corporate  union;  and 
most  wonderfully  have  the  acts  of  the  Church  of  England  at 
once  accredited  her  judgment  and  promoted  her  great  object.* 

With  such  views  as  these,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  Oakeley 
should  have  left  us.  To  remain  in  one  body  while  all  a  man's 
sympathies  and  attachments  are  so  firmly  fixed  on  another  as 
to  be  determined  to  take  part  with  it  against  his  own,  whenever 
they  shall  differ,  is  to  do  that  which  no  honest  man  can  long  do, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  he  would  not  have  remained  with  us, 
even  had  not  his  chivalrous  defence  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  claim  to 
be  included  in  the  same  fate,  hurried  on  the  decision.  Certainly, 
if  there  is  no  honest  way  in  which  a  man  can  reconcile  his  views 
of  Catholic  truth  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  if  he  has  not  such  fixed  confidence  in  her  authority  as  to 
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submit  his  judgment  to  hers^  so  far  as  is  ^ven  in  authorized 
standards^  we  cannot  see  how  he  can  continue  to  minister  at 
her  altars ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  honesty  which 
prompts  an  unpopular  avowal,  and  in  some  cases  makes  great 
personal  sacrifices.  It  is  needless  to  examine  the  reasons  given 
by  Mr.  Oakeley  in  his  letter,  if  such  indeed  they  can  be  called, 
for  the  step  which  he  has  taken.  He  declares  his  letter  '  not 
meant  by  way  of  argument  or  apology.'  Certainly  it  contains 
very  little  of  either,  and  is  merely  an  explanation  of  his  reasons 
for  permitting  certain  convictions  to  lead  him  to  one  course  of 
conduct  at  one  time,  another  at  a  subsequent  one ;  and  we  wish 
not  to  enter  on  a  criticism  which  he  says  would  be  simply  an 
unfair  one. 

In  opposition  to  these  melancholy  events,  and  to  endeavour 
to  check  the  spreading  of  the  principles  which  have  caused 
them,  Mr.  Bennett  has  jprinted  a  sermon  deprecating  criticism 
almost  as  much  as  Mr.  Oakeley.  '  The  pressure  of  the  moment 
in  the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats,  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  do  much  in  correcting  it  for  the  press.  It  is,  of 
course,  evident  that  its  usefulness  (if  any)  will  be  immediate, 
while  our  grief  is  fresh.  I  send  it,  therefore,  to  the  printer  in 
haste,  with  all  its  imperfections.'  Prepared  as  his  own  congre- 
gation, no  doubt,  are  to  hear  such  things  as  are  here  brought 
forward,  and  instructed  in  the  fundamental  matters  here  taken 
for  granted,  we  doubt  not  it  would  be  both  acceptable  and  use- 
ful ;  but,  certainly,  taken  alone,  it  furnishes  no  solid  ground  of 
argument. 

'  The  point  at  issue  is  not  whether  those  who  do  so  join  it 
are  schismatic,  but  whether  we  ourselves  are  not  schismatic  in 
not  being  in  the  communion  of  Rome  ?  This,  of  course,  opens 
a  question  far  too  wide  for  a  sermon  of  this  kind ;  but,  shortly, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  very  meaning  of  Saint  Cyprian  in  the 
passages  quoted,  and  of  the  others,  is  strictly  this,  the  setting  up 
of  a  rival  worship.'  This  point,  thus  taken  for  granted,  is  the 
very  one  on  which  the  whole  argument  must  rest ;  for  surely  the 
words  of  Saint  Cyprian,  or  any  other  Father,  can  never  be  made 
to  mean  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  guilty  of  a  schismatic  act 
in  sending  missionaries  to  teach  the  truth  to  a  nation  which  has 
not  at  aU,  or  only  partly,  learned  it;  which  is  heathen  or 
Bchismatic,  and  not  a  branch  of  the  one  Catholic  Church.  We 
cannot  possibly  esteem  the  Church  in  Scotland  to  be  a  schisma- 
tic body,  because  the  sect  called  Presbyterians  are  spread  over 
the  land  tliey  dwell  in.  We  deny  not,  nay,  we  earnestly  main- 
tain, that  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  is  a  true  branch  of  the 
holy  Catholic  Church.  So  long  as  we  can  establish  this,  the 
schismatic  act  will  belong  to  those  who  set  up  rival  altars ;  if  we 
fidl  in  the  proof,  and  those  sent  among  us  are  sent  by  a  Catho- 
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lie  body,  they  are  no  longer  schismatic  teachers,  but  Catholic 
missionaries. 

Again,  p.  5  :  *  Three  hundred  years  ago  many  superstitious 
rites  in  the  Church  were  cleared  away.  Many  usages  which 
were  not  edifying  were  changed  and  restored  to  their  primitive 
purity.  That  which  a  foreign  Church  had  introduced,  contrary 
to  ancient  times,  was  purged  out.  There  was  a  circumcision ;  real, 
pure,  and  spiritual.  But  then  came  the  concision.  All  cere- 
monies were  pronounced  superstitious.  Contests  arose  about 
vestments,  ornamental  work  in  churches  was  destroyed,  altars 
thrown  down,'  &c.  Now  is  not  this  statement  at  variance  with 
the  plain  lessons  of  history  ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the 
Reformation  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  purge  out  all  that  the 
Church  of  England  holds  objectionable,  and  retain  all  that  she 
esteems  essential  ?  Was  there  e^rer  a  time  when  the  worship 
had  been  purified  from  what  we  esteem  Roman  corruptions,  and 
no  contest  had  arisen  about  vestments,  no  destruction  of  orna- 
mental work,  no  pulling  down  of  altars  ?  Does  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  the  monasteries,  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  the 
especial  property  of  God  Himself;  the  alienation  of  tithes;  do 
these  things  come  under  the  head  of  real,  pure,  and  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision ?  And  if  not,  when  was  the  time,  when  that  circum- 
cision had  been  effected,  and  the  concision  had  not  begun  its 
work  ?  Agreeing,  as^we  do  most  cordially,  with  Mr.  Bennett 
in  the  fundamental  principles  which  he  advocates,  we  regret  that 
he  should  have  built  up,  upon  foundations  we  deem  unproven,  a 
conclusion  to  which  we  cannot  follow  him.  '  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  these  are  good  men  who  withdraw  from  the  Church. 
The  wind  never  carries  away  the  wheat,  nor  the  storms  over- 
throw the  tree  which  has  a  solid  root  to  rest  on.  It  is  the  empty 
straw  which  the  tempest  tosses ;  it  is  the  sapless  tree  that  the 
blast  overthrows.'  Surely  there  are  few  who  would  agree  in  the 
general  application  of  these  words  of  Saint  Cyprian  to  those  who 
have  recently  left  our  communion.  We  stand  in  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  the  Roman  Church  and  the  mere  Protestant  secta- 
rians ;  and  however  we  may  be  satisfied  with  our  own  state,  we 
hardly  can  help  seeing  that  those  who  stand  on  the  extreme 
limits  allowed  by  the  Prayer  Book  may  easily  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  position,  and  overstep  the  line,  on  one  side,  in  search  of 
even  greater  latitude  of  opinion  than  is  allowed  within  it ;  on  the 
other,  in  search  after  more  definite  standards,  and  more  of,  what 
they  esteem,  CathoUc  and  edifying  usages.  Now,  whether  we 
have  strength  enough  to  visit  with  punishment  all  who  deviate 
on  either  side  or  not,  sure  we  may  be  that  nobody  in  the  world 
could  ever  endure  a  one-sided  persecution,  and  that  we  are  in- 
flicting this  if  either  by  public  acts,  or  private  writings,  we  se- 
verely censure  those  who  approach  or  join  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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whilfs  we  suffer  others^  almost  without  notice^  to  join  bodies  of 
dissenters  in  which  no  marks  of  a  true  Church  are  to  be  found ; 
or  openly,  while  outwardly  continuing  with  us,  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  the  excommunicants  of  a  Church  with  which  we  are  in 
full  communion ;  or  be  present  in  Presbyterian  assemblies. 
Surely,  too,  our  grief  and  anger  should  be  less,  and  expressed 
in  more  measured  terms,  when  those  of  our  brethren  we  have 
loved  and  valued  unite  themselves  with  another  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  however  we  may  esteem  it  less  pure  than  our 
own,  than  when  they  are  guilty  of  a  departure  from  the  Church 
altogether. 

There  is  one  statement  on  which  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Oake- 
ley are  agreed ;  which  the  former  by  the  plainest  implication, 
and  the  latter  directly  asserts.  We  quote  Mr.  Oakeley: — 'The 
Anglican  Church  is  an  organized,  acting  body — ^a  system  it  is, 
and  a  definite  and  distinct  system  too.  it  has  its  bishops,  who, 
on  the  whole,  speak  pretty  much  the  same  language ;  it  has  its 
formularies,  which,  whatever  their  varieties,  receive,  on  the  part 
of  those  in  authority,  pretty  much  one  uniform  interpretation.' 
Now  surely  this  is  a  statement  which  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
facts.  For  good  or  for  ill,  we  can  but  admit  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  now  no  audible  and  authoritative  voice.  There  are 
no  means  of  obtaining  any  decision,  which  shall  be  binding  on 
the  consciences  of  the  most  submissive  of  her  children,  on  any 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Prayer-book.  To  this  state 
of  things  must  be  attributed  the  great  laxity  and  diversity  of 
opinion  which  prevail  among  us,  and  from  the  want  of  habit  of 
hearing,  and  submitting  to  the  Church's  voice,  has  arisen,  we 
fear,  a  spirit  of  wilful  deafness,  which,  did  she  speak  never  so 
wisely,  would  stop  the  ears  and  refuse  to  hearken.  We  say  not 
that  this  silence  has  been,  in  our  position,  an  unmixed  evil.  Ra- 
ther may  we  not  trace  in  it  the  directing  hand  of  an  all  wise  Pro- 
vidence, who  has  left  us  such  decisions  as  were  given  when  we 
were  fit  to  make  them,  and  withdrawn  the  power  when  we  were 
no  longer  fit  to  use  it  aright.  Had  the  Anglican  body,  during  the 
last  century,  spoken  with  authority,  being  such  as  it  was,  should 
we  have  had  the  power  of  holding  within  the  communion  those 
true  and  ancient  doctrines  which  are  our  glory  and  our  consola- 
tion ?  We  can  hardly  say  that  there  is  any  fixed  and  definite 
voice  in  the  body  which  retains  within  it,  even  in  the  same  dio- 
cese, Mr.  Oakeley ;  the  unreproved  preacher  in  the  assemblies  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians ;  and  the  supporter  by  his  presence  and 
ministrations  of  the  excommunicate  rebel  of  Aberdeen :  which 
numbers,  even  in  hi^h  places,  the  high  churchman,  the  sympa- 
thiser with  the  puritan,  and  the  latitudinarian.  That  we  may 
be  what  Mr.  Oakeley  says  we  are, '  an  organized  body,  a  definite 
and  distinct  system,  it  must  be  essential  that  we  should  be  able 
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to  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority.  Certain  it  is  that  such 
voice,  whenever  it  speaks,  will  have  tfie  effect  of  separating  from 
us  some  of  those  who  hold  views  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  who  would  not  be  content  to  submit  their  private  judgment 
to  the  voice  of  the  Church.  This  we  may  look  for ;  but  con- 
vinced as  we  are  of  the  elements  of  life  being  still  within  us,  we 
may  humbly  trust  that  God  who  has  so  far  protected  us  will 
still  overrule  for  good  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  distinct 
speech,  and  the  effect  which  it  shall  have. 

We  doubt  not  that,  however  diminished  in  numbers,  we  shall 
still  exist.  If,  as  we  hope,  we  have  hitherto,  through  great  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  been  watched  over  by  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  seeds  of  truth  kept  alive  within  us,  the  touch  of  difficulty 
and  persecution  will  cause  them  to  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit. 
Low  indeed  had  our  sister  Church  of  Scotland  fallen,  and  a  com- 
promising spirit  with  the  evil  genius  of  Puritanism  threatened 
her  very  existence,  when  the  Almighty  took  away  her  wealth, 
and  subjected  her  members  to  hard  trials ;  and  she  came  forth 
as  ^old  from  the  fire,  and  remains  to  this  day  a  pure  and  Catholic 
body.  So  may  she  be  kept  and  preserved  from  all  encroach- 
ment on  her  ancient  inheritance  of  holy  services. 

For  ourselves,  a  trial  may  arise  sooner  than  we  look  for,  and 
from  a  quarter  which  we  are  not  guarding.  We  mean  from  the 
acts  of  the  civil  rulers  in  their  administration  of  Church  matters. 
We  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  Churchmanship  .of  the 
governing  body  which  has  unchurched  itself  by  the  admission  to 
it  of  sectarians ;  we  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  man  whose 
temporizing  policy  caused  his  rejection  from  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  the  representation  of  Oxford ;  and  whose  wound  still 
rankles  as  if  but  newly  received,  and  makes  him  look  with  httle 
favour  on  the  body  which  inflicted  it.  What  is  the  real  meaning 
and  object  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ?  We  ever,  from 
past  and  bitter  experience,  look  with  distrust  at  the  tender  mer^ 
cies  of  the  State  towards  the  Church.  Is  this  one  bright  ex- 
ception, where,  by  the  State's  fostering  care,  the  Church  is  to  be 
protected  and  assisted  ?  Let  their  acts  give  the  answer.  The 
time-honoured  limits  of  ancient  dioceses  broken  up,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  subdivision,  but  in  the  vain  attempt  to  bring  a  vastly 
multiplied  population  under  the  direction  of  the  ancient  number 
of  bishops;  inducements  held  out  to  curates  to  accept  new 
churches  under  pledges  of  assistance  from  them,  which  are 
violated  and  their  dupes  left  in  difficulties;  the  appropriation, 
not  of  Government  funds,  but  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
itself,  laid  up,  as  this  had  been,  against  a  time  of  need ;  and  last, 
not  least,  the  direct  act  of  sacrilege  committed  in  the  operation 
necessary  for  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  See  of  Rochester :  the 
ancient  residence  of  a  bishop  for  1100  years,  with  its  consecrated 
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chapel  still  standing  on  its  ancient  site ;  and  though  now  forming 
a  part  of  the  house,  with  its  old  walls  still  there,  all  this  merci- 
lessly sold  to  the  highest  bidder^  a  trafficking  speculator.  And 
not  only  the  house  and  grounds,  with  all  their  dear  memories, 
have  been  thus  devoted  to  ruin,  and  no  hand  outstretched  to 
save  them;  but  with  them  has  beep  sold  the  prospective  ad* 
vantage  of  the  various  leases ;  and  the  property  of  the  See  of 
Rochester  thus  for  ever  ahenated  from  the  Church.  If  this  be 
not  an  act  of  plain  and  direct  sacrilege,  surely  our  fathers  have 
strangely  mistaken  what  constituted  the  sin.  It  is  not  alone  in 
these  higher  matters  that  sacrilege,  or  what  we  esteem  so,  is  at 
least  attempted;  but  a  short  time  ago  a  bequest  of  a  small 
amount  of  property  was  made  to  a  living :  hardly  had  the  fact 
become  known,  than  a  proposition  was  made  that  possession  of 
the  property  should  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  funds  under  the 
actual  or  possible  control  of  Government,  and  the  estimated  net 
annual  value  charged  on  a  neighbouring  living.  Now,  in  more 
than  one  respect,  we  seem  to  be  following  the  example  of  the 
French  nation.  We  have  already  seen  colleges  on  the  model 
of  the  infidel  institutions  of  France  attempted  in  Ireland.  Have 
not  we  reason  to  fear  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (inno- 
cently as  far  as  many  of  the  members  of  it  are  concerned)  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  for  getting  possession  of 
the  whole  revenues  of  the  Church ;  and  paying,  and  thus  endea- 
vouring to  make  subservient  to  the  Government,  the  whole  of 
the  Clergy.  Already,  with  one  fell  swoop,  and  without  any 
violent  opposition,  have  the  revenues  of  the  bishopricks  and 
cathedrals  been  grasped ;  and  instead  of  their  ancient  rights, 
the  bishops  are  paid  by  quarterly  sums  from  the  Treasury.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  same  plan  is  at  least  attempted  with 
the  whole  of  the  tithes,  and  other  property,  at  present  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  inferior  clergy  ?  Let  us  not  be  caught 
unaware,  and  the  enemy  advance  while  we  are  sleeping.  It 
may  be  that  we  can  offer  no  resistance ;  it  may  be  that  God  has 
decided  thus  to  try  our  steadfastness ;  but  come  what  may,  and 
when  it  may,  let  us  endeavour  to  be  prepared  with  that  which  is 
the  true  strength  of  a  Church ;  full  of  prayers,  of  good  works, 
of  holiness,  steadfastly  maintaining  the  truths  committed  to  our 
guardianship,  yet  maintaining  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  with 
meekness  and  peace  to  all,  particularly  to  those  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith,  members  of  our  own  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  In  Mr.  Bennett's  beautiful  words,  ^Let 
us  gird  up  our  loins  afresh.  As  soldiers  in  a  battle,  who  lose 
first  one  and  then  another  of  their  chosen  men,  as  brave  soldiers, 
.let  us  so  much  the  rather  draw  in  and  collect  the  closer,  so  that 
our  phalanx,  though  smaller,  may  yet  present  the  same  un- 
weaned,  steady,  and  determined  face  to  the  enemy.    As  seamen 
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in  the  storm  which  rudely  blows  around,  we  may  indeed  be  com- 
pelled to  part  with  some  of  the  choicest  part  of  the  ship  in  which 
we  sail:  the  masts  may  go;  the  cabins;  the  instruments  of 
warfare ;  much  of  our  store,  even  our  provisions,  may  be  cast 
out ;  but  if  the  hull  remains,  we  may  still  be  safe  in  tiie  mercy 
of  God,  only  if,  as  St.  Paul's  mariners,  we  abide  in  the  ship. 
Therefore  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  even  yet.  The  more  other 
men  desert  our  holy  Mother,  so  much  rather  let  us  cling  in  close 
affection  round  her ;  so  much  the  rather  let  the  tenacity  of  our 
hold  be  tightened,  and  our  service  to  her,  henceforward,  be  more 
faithful; 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  type,  we  have  been  requested 
to  notice  the  following  correspondence  between  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Faber  and  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson,  Bart.  Mr.  Faber  is 
as  well  known  by  the  beauty  of  his  fervid  and  elegant  poetry, 
as  he  is  universally  esteemed  and  venerated  for  his  deep  and 
humble  piety.  We  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  G.  S.  Robinson,  Bart.,  until  we  read  his  name  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  the  30th  instant.  Mr.  Faber's  letters  are  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  him,  and  we  could  not  better  express 
our  approbation.  The  first,  especially,  is  replete  with  Christian 
charity  and  heavenly  zeal.  All  sincere  friends  of  our  Church 
must  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Faber :  very  few  are 
there  who  can  supply  his  place.  We  will  only  refer  to  one 
passage  in  the  last  letter  of  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson :  he 
says,  *  Subsequently  to  my  letter  to  the  Northampton  Mercury y 
and  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  I  received  a  communication 
from  a  person  of  high  standing  and  character  in  tlie  county,  in- 
forming me  of  what  was  said  to  have  occurred  during  your  visit 
to  Florence,  and  expressing  a  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
reports.  I  replied  that  I  might  perhaps  make  use  of  the  in- 
formation, if  authenticated ;  but  could  not  do  so  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  the  parties  on  whom  the  truth  of  it  depended,  to  give 
their  names,  if  required.  I  was  told,  in  answer,  that  "  the  au- 
thorities, if  necessary,  shall  be  forthcoming."  '  Now,  we  beg 
leave  to  suggest  to  this  '  person  of  high  standing  and  character 
in  the  county'  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  if  he  wishes  to  pre- 
serve that '  character'  untarnished,  and  not  to  disgrace  his  *  high 
standing,'  he  must  give  up  the  authority  on  which  he  uttered  a 
malignant  libel,  which  has  been  subsequently  repeated  on  his 
hare  assertion  that  this  should  be  done  *  if  necessary. '  We 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  *  necessary' — that  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  S. 
Robinson  is  bound  to  require  this  at  the  hands  of  his  in- 
formant— ^that  he  is  bound  to  publish  these  *  authorities,*  or,  at 
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all  events,  supply  their  names  to  Mr.  Faber.  Mr.  Faber,  con- 
scious of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  report  which  was  intended  to 
injure  his  reputation,  may  be  content,  having  given  it  the  ex- 
plicit denial  which  he  has  done.  His  word  is  a  sufficient 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  any  statement  he  makes.  But  this  will 
not  satisfy  us :  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson  must  say  a  Httle 
more  in  ^  self-justification,'  or  suffer  by  his  silence. 
The  following  is  the  correspondence  referred  to  :•— 

*  St.  Chads,  Birmingham,  Dec.  9,  1845. 

*  Rev.  Sir, — ^A  friend  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  Northampton 
paper*,  containing  a  letter  from  yourself,  relative  to  my  late  secession 
from  the  English  Church,  and  requesting  me  to  answer  it,  which  I  de- 
clined to  do.  My  friend  Mr.  Spencer  has,  however,  begged  me  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  yourself  privately,  speaking  of  you  as  one  to  whom 
silence  might  seem  like  a  discoui'tesy,  and  that  your  character  is  such 
that  he  should  be  pained  at  even  the  appearance  of  it  towards  you. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  I  venture  upon  what  would  otherwise 
seem  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  one  of  whose  name  even  I  was 
quite  ignorant  till  yesterday.  You  will  then,  perhaps,  allow  me  to 
state  that  it  is  not  true,  that  all  the  seven  who  joined  the  Church  with 
me  were  "in  my  pay,"  or  had  been  under  my  "  training,"  further  than 
that,  in  some  sense,  all  parishioners  may  be  said  to  be  under  the 
training  of  their  pastoi-s.     And  further,  one  of  those,  who  was  in  my 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson's  letter  to  the 
Northampton  Mercury: — 

*  But  what  are  the  facts  connected  with  the  secession  of  Mr.  Faber  and  his  seven 
parishioners?  Mr.  Faber  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Elton,  and  went  the  next 
day  to  make  his  recantation  of  Protestantism,  under  Dr.  Wareing*s  auspices,  at 
Northampton.  Is  it  credible — is  it  possible — ^that  he  not  only  fully  resolved  upon  his 
Monday's  errand  when  he  was  delivering  his  Sunday's  message  in  the  guise,  or  rather 
disguise,  of  a  Minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England?  Na;^,  if  the  step  which 
he  has  taken  be  the  result  (as  I  suppose  he  would  nave  us  believe)  of  "calm  and 
patient  deliberation,  of  long  forethought,  of  much  and  earnest  prayer  for  Divine 
guidance,  must  he  not  have  been  for  at  least  several  weeks  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
totally  disqualified  him,  as  an  upriffht  man,  for  preaching  the  doctrines  or  administering 
the  ordinances  of  the  English  Church  ?  Will  even  the  miserable  Jesuitical  shuffling 
of  Tract  90,  or  Mr.  Oakeley's  disgraceful  sophistry  of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  in  a 
"non-natural  sense,"  avail  to  justify*  his  representing  himself  as  a  bon&  fide  Minister 
of  a  Protestant  Church  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ? 

*  Then,  again,  as  regards  the  "seven  parishioners"  said  to  have  seceded  with  him. 
I  confidently  ask  whether,  in  the  judgment  of  common  honesty,  this  fact,  so 
triumphantly  recorded  by  Dr.  Wareing,  does  not  stamp  the  whole  transaction  with  a 
most  suspicious  character  ?  Does  it  not  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  what,  indeed,  his  own 
conduct  already  referred  to  is  sufficient  evidence  of,  that  he  had  made  use  of  his  as-> 
sumed  character  as  a  clergyman,  and  of  the  opportunities  for  private  instruction  as 
well  as  public  teaching  which  that  character  gave  him,  in  order  to  betray  her  interests 
and  draw  away  her  members?  The  transaction,  however,  assumes  a  still  more  serious 
and  censurable  aspect  when  it  is  known  who  the  converts  alluded  to  were.  A  friend  to 
whom  I  wrote  to  make  particular  inquiries  for  me  respecting  the  truth  of  the  current 
reports,  says,  **  Those  who  have  gone  over  with  him  (Mr.  Faber)  are  his  secretary, 
his  footman  and  maid-servant,  another  young  man,  and  two  called  bo^s,  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  all  young  people,  who  bad  been  under  his  training  and  in  hi^ 
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pay,  made  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  come  and  live  with  me, 
and  so  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  pecuniary 
motives.  On  the  whole,  such  a  charge  as  that  may  now  be  best  re- 
futed by  the  six  fresh  converts  from  Elton,  five  of  whom  derived  no 
assistance,  pecuniary  or  other,  from  me,  while  three  of  them  were 
vehemently  opposed  to  Roman  doctrine  and  to  the  other  converts  after 
I  had  left  the  parish :  and  only  came  to  me  last  Tuesday  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Claughton,  tiie  new  rector  of  Elton,  stopping  them  from 
coming  to  bid  me  good  bye  in  person,  and  desiring  them  to  hear  "  the 
other  side  of  the  question."  They  heard  his  two  sermons,  and  then 
said  among  themselves,  as  they  described  it  to  me,  "Well,  we  have 
only  heard  one  side,  not  both ;  Mr.  Faber  never  told  us  anything  about 
Roman  doctrines,  or  gave  us  any  reasons  for  his  going."  So  they  came, 
three  in  number,  to  see  me  at  Benefield,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  their  conversion.  I  do  not  adduce  this  for  any  further 
end  than  to  show  that  it  is  hardly  a  kindly  or  merciful  construction  to 
put  upon  the  act  of  my  poor  converts,  that  it  was  effected  through 
mercenary  considerations.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  thirteen  involve 
themselves  in  no  inconsiderable  temporal  unhappiness  by  their  act. 
With  regard  to  preaching  a  farewell  sermon  on  Sunday,  and  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Church  the  next  day,  I  am  well  aware 
that  two  very  opposite  judgments  may  be  formed,  neither  am  I  at  all 
Sure  that  my  way  of  viewing  it  was  right.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
motives  which  actuated  me  to  what  I  very  much  disliked  were,  not  only  a 
wish  to  do  what  was  right,  but  a  wish  to  do  what  would  seem  least  cavalier 
to  the  commimity  which  I  was  leaving.  That  the  doctrines  I  taught 
at  Elton,  which  were  what  is  vulgarly  called  Puseyism,  were  Roman,  I 
entertain  no  doubt ;  hut  I  was  not  aware  of  it  myself,  I  acted  hond 
fde,  fully  believing  that  what  I  taught  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  Prayer-book  than  the  opinions  of  any  other  Anglican  party,  and 
was  for  the  good  of  the  English  Church,  which  I  sincerely  loved,  and 
for  which  I  worked  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  was  certainly  wrong. 
Other  parties,  who  condemned  Puseyism  as  Roman,  were  more  clear- 
sighted ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  more  conscientious.  When 
doubts  came  into  my  mind,  it  would  appear  from  your  letter  that  you 
think  I  ought  to  have  given  up  ministering  in  the  Church ;  but  allow 
me  respectfully  to  ask  you  whether  that  would  not  have  been  in  effect 
settling  the  question  ?  A  change  of  religion  is  a  grave  matter ;  and  one 
should  be  sure  that  a  conviction  is  not  an  impulse  before  one  acts.  It 
would  surely  be  monstrous  to  say  that  a  man  should  back  out  of  any 
sphere  of  duty  because  of  an  impulse  which  he  has  not  yet  ascertained 
to  be  a  conviction  of  conscience.  On  this  view  the  Evil  One  could 
shift  all  of  us  from  our  posts  of  duty  at  his  wayward  will.  During  this 
interval  of  doubt  I  preached  almost  exclusively  old  sermons  written  in 
the  years  1837  and  1838,  visited  less  sedulously  in  the  parish,  and  to 
some  who  were  in  the  habit  of  confessing  to  me,  I  openly  stated  my 
doubts,  without,  however,  entering  into  reasons  for  them,  and  on  the 
explicit  ground  of  my  having  great  influence  over  their  minds,  I  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  should  confess  to  me  no  more.  By  so  doing,  I 
conceived  that  I  was  doing  as  much  as  I  could  to  strip  myself  of  in- 
fluence over  others  without  going  so  far  as  really  to  prejudge  the 
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question.  Certain  circumstances  on  the  Monday  before  I  was  reconciled 
satisfied  me  that  my  position  in  the  English  Church  was  not  honestly 
tenable.  On  the  Tuesday,  in  yery  great  misery,  I  left  home  to  seek  coun- 
sel, and,  finding  the  step  ineTitable,  1  did  not  return  to  my  parish  till 
Saturday  evening,  when  I  desired  the  clerk  to  let  the  people  know 
that  there  would  be  no  commtmion  next  day.  Severed  of  my  peo- 
ple came  to  confession  that  night,  and  I  refused  to  see  any  of  them. 
I  told  my  own  household  and  another  young  man  (two  of  which  num- 
ber had  desired  to  join  the  Roman  Church  some  months  ago,  when 
I  was  not  in  doubt  myself,  but  whom  I  prevented)  what  I  intended 
to  do  ;  eight  persons  at  once  decided  to  follow  me,  and  feeling  myself 
(on  my  convictions)  in  a  place  unsafe  for  my  soul,  I  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  holding  them  back ;  yet  to  one  of  them  I  did  think  it  right 
to  recommend  delay ;  and  that  person,  though  now  in  the  Boman 
Church,  at  the  time  remained  behind.  I  should  have  much  more  con^ 
suited  my  own  feelings  in  not  reading  prayers  and  preaching  on  the 
Sunday,  especially  as  in  an  English  church  I  felt  myself  bound  to  ab- 
stain, which  I  did,  both  from  alluding  to  the  step  I  was  about  to  take, 
and  from  giving  my  reasons  for  it ;  it  was  simply  a  brief,  hastily  writ- 
ten expression  of  deep  personal  love  and  sorrow.  I  thought  then,  and 
think  stUl,  that,  not  knowing  whence  to  get  help  for  that  day's  duty,  it 
would  have  been  mor^abrupt  and  cavalier  not  to  have  officiated,  than 
to  do  80;  But  I  dare  say  you  are  a  much  better  judge  of  what  would 
have  been  most  proper  in  that  matter  than  I  was,  especially  as  I  was 
in  deep  affliction  and  disturbance  of  mind.  I  only  ask  to  have  a  kindly 
construction  put  upon  my  conduct,  where  an  unkindly  one  is  not  ac- 
tually inevitable.  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  any  condition  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  others ;  and,  though  I  think  not  for  this  particular  act,  I  am 
sure  in  all  other  ways  the  very  severe  language  you  use  about  me  is  iax 
more  suited  to  my  merits,  and,  I  assure  you,  far  less  painful  to  my 
feelings,  than  the  ill-deserved  panegyric  which  Dr.  Wareing  in  his 
affection  has  pronounced  upon  me.  I  know  from  my  own  past  expe- 
rience that  it  is  so  natural,  so  almost  necessary,  for  persons  in  your  po- 
sition to  misunderstand  the  process  of  thought  and  conduct  which 
places  men  in  my  positiqn,  that  the  giief  of  finding  one's  self  considered 
false  and  dishonest  by  much  holier  men  than  one  s  self,  was  quite  an- 
ticipated by  me  as  a  burden  which  I  trusted  God  would  give  me  grace 
to  bear  as  meekly  as  might  be.  It  would,  perhaps,  then  be  too  much 
to  ask  you  to  think  that  I  have  acted  rightly,  or  to  withdraw  some  of 
those  severe  imputations  upon  my  moral  character  which  seem  so 
cruel  to  me,  yet  were  but  expressions  of  an  honest  indignation  in  you  : 
yet  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  so  much  of  you  as  this — to  try 
to  think  that  in  an  act  which  has  involved  me  in  clearly  foreseen  dis- 
tress and  suffering,  so  far  as  things  temporal  and  fieshly  affections  are 
concerned,  I  have  endeavoured  for  myself  and  others  to  follow  my  con- 
science and  the  apparent  beckonings  of  God's  will,  and  where  you 
think  (as  possibly  from  the  necessity  of  your  position,  as  an  English 
clergyman,  you  miMt  think)  that  I  have  acted  wrongly,  to  pray  God 
to  forgive  me,  and  out  of  my  mistakes  to  bring  a  blessing  to  our  poor 
distracted  country.  I  am  sure  all  earnest  men  must  be  agreed  that 
the  less  we  call  each  other  hard  names,  and  the  more  we  pray  for  each 
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other,  the  sooner  shall  we  attain  to  that  unity  after  which,  I  doubt  not, 
you  yearn  quite  as  anxiously  and  quite  as  honestly  as  myself.  Once 
more  I  must  request  you  kindly  to  forgive  this  intrusion  on  the  part  of 
one  who  is  quite  unworthy  to  occupy  your  time  and  trouble ;  yet  may  par- 
donably ask  for  a  mention  in  your  prayers. 

*  I  remain,  Bev.  Sir, 
*  Very  humbly  and  respectfully  yours, 

*Fred.  Wm.  Fabeb.* 


'  Cranford,  Dec.  18. 
*  Reverend  Sir, — I  wish  to  acknowledge,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  more  especially  the  Christian 
courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  it  is  written.  It  would  indeed  show 
a  callousness  of  feeling  of  which,  I  trust,  I  am  not  capable,  if  I  were 
insensible  to  the  evidence  which  every  line  of  your  letter  gives  of  a 
heart  sincere  (though,  of  course,  in  my  judgment,  mistaken)  in  all  its 
movements,  and  earnestly  intent  upon  doing  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  God.  I  wish  in  the  outset  to  mi^e  this  admission  as  fully 
and  unreservedly  as  possible,  and  thus  to  comply  with  the  request  you 
make,  that  I  will  try  to  **  withdraw  some  of  those  severe  imputations 
upon  your  moral  character"  contained  in  my  letter  to  the  Northampton 
Mercury,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  remarks  apply 
to  the  system,  and  not  to  the  unhappy  victim  to  that  system ;  to  the 
loose  and  sophistical  views  of  moral  honesty  inculcated  by  the  Romish 
Church,  and  not  to  the  imfortunate  dupe,  led  away  by  the  ignis  fatuus 
of  a  visible  Unity  which  that  Church  professes  to  afford.  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  making  you  the  subject  of  public  observation,  if 
Dr.  Wareing's  specious  letter  had  not  trumpeted  forth  your  character 
and  conduct  as  worthy  of  so  great  praise.  Seeing  the  use  which  he 
designed  to  make  of  your  name,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  in- 
quiring what  groimds  there  were  for  his  eulogium,  and  in  publishing 
the  result  of  Uiose  inquiries.  I  regret  exceecUngly  your  resolution  to 
reply  to  my  letter  privately,  rather  than  make  the  circumstance  of 
your  secession  public.  I  regret  this  on  two  grounds :  first,  because, 
from  your  own  statement,  it  appears  that  my  allegations  (with  one 
trifling  and  immaterial  exception)  werp  correct.  You  deny  nothing  of 
what  I  stated,  except  that  all  the  seven  converts  were  in  your  pay.  It 
appears  that  only  some  of  them  were.  And  though  you  also  deny  that 
they  were  under  your  training  **  further  than  that  in  some  sense  all 
parishioners  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  training  of  their  pastors,"  you 
allow  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  frequently  to  you  for 
confeanouj  and  few  persons,  I  apprehend,  will  think  that  I  used  too 
strong  a  term  in  calling  such  practices  training  for  Popery.  I  regret 
your  resolution,  secondly,  because  if  I  have  done  you  any  personal  in- 
justice by  my  published  letter,  your  own  statement  of  your  case  would 
have  been  the  most  complete  refutation  of  any  injurious  impression 
respecting  your  character  which  my  words  may  have  conveyed,  and 
would  moreover  have  furthered  the  only  legitimate  object  which  I  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  in  view,  viz.,  that  of  showing  how  baneful  and  dele- 
terious is  th^  effect,  even  upon  the  most  amiable  and  well-intentioned 
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mind,  of  holding  communication  mtb  Romish  doctrines  and  Homish 
practices.  Two  years  ago  I  was  informed  that  you  were  at  Florence, 
and  that  while  there  you  attended  mass,  crossing  yourself  with  holy 
water,  and  joining  in  other  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
I  was  assured,  upon  unquestionable  authority,  that  your  conduct,  even 
so  long  ago  as  that,  was  the  subject  of  general  remarks  among  both 
Protestants  and  Romanists.  Here  then  let  me  answer  a  question 
which  you  have  put  to  me  in  your  letter.  "Allow  me  (you  say)  re- 
spectfully to  ask,  whether,  when  these  doubts  came  into  my  mind,  I 
ought  to  have  given  up  ministering  in  the  English  Church,  and  whe- 
ther this  would  not  have  been  in  effect  settling  the  question  ?  "  With- 
out the  slightest  hesitation,  I  answer  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so. 
I  caanot  myself  see  that  temporarily  giving  up  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  momentous 
points  at  issue  between  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  communions, 
would  have  been  in  any  degree  "  settling  the  question."  But  even  if 
it  had  been  so,  can  there  be  a  rational  doubt  on  this  subject  ?  Your 
authority  to  preach  and  officiate  in  our  Church  was  given  on  tlie  express 
and  declared  condition  that  you  subscribed  ex  animo  to  her  Articles. 
You  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  that  condition,  and  the  very  instant 
a  grave  suspicion  crossed  your  mind  that  her  creeds  and  rites  ai*e  not 
the  creeds  and  rites  of  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  from  that  very  moment 
you  could  no  longer  aver  that  you  were  ex  animo  her  minister,  from 
that  veiy  moment  you  retracted  the  profession  of  faith  on  which  alone 
you  were  entitled  to  minister  at  her  altars.  If  there  was  ever  a  case 
showing  how  Tridentine  morality  affects  a  naturally  amiable  and  simple 
mind,  it  is  that  of  the  late  Rector  of  Elton.  Your  friend  and  fel- 
low seceder,  Mr.  Watts  Russell,  did,  I  am  told,  the  very  same  thing 
with  yourself — ^that  is,  he  received  the  pay,  and  wore  the  garb,  and  mi- 
nistered at  the  altars  of  the  Church  of  England,  up  to  the  very  hour  of 
his  assuming  an  attitude  of  bitter  hostility  to  her,  denying  the  efficacy 
of  her  sacraments,  excommimicating  one  and  all  within  her  pale,  and 
counting  it  a  sin  even  to  kneel  down  in  private  prayer  with  her  mem- 
bers. It  is  under  circumstances  such  as  these  that  I  felt  it  needful  to 
take  notice  (if  it  were  not  done  by  some  abler  pen  and  higher  authority) 
of  the  system  resorted  to  long  since  in  other  parts  of  Ae  country  by 
those  who  have  gone  over  to  Rome,  but  only  recentiy  adopted  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  is  time  now  that  our  people  should  be  reminded  to 
look  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Church  not  protesting  only 
against  the  vagaries  and  irregularities  of  Protestant  Sectarianism,  but 
against  the  delusions  and  dangers  of  the  Romish  schism.  You  are  one 
of  those  who  have  forced  this  obligation  upon  us.  By  infusing  suspi- 
cions and  apprehensions  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  under  our 
care,  you  have  justified  them  in  demanding  of  us  "  are  you  real  and 
bond  fide  Protestant  Episcopalians,  or  are  you  Romish  emissaries  in 
disguise  ?  "  Thus,  while  professing  to  yearn  (as  you  say  in  your  lertter, 
and  say,  I  am  sure,  most  sincerely)  after  unity,  you  ai'e  encouraging  the 
very  worst  species  of  schism.  Your  means,  I  think,  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  schismatical,  and  your  end  is  not  less  so,  for  you  have  left 
a  communion  blest  with  episcopal  orders  and  episcopal  government,  for 
one  which,  in  this  comitry  at  least,  has  neither  bishop  nor  diocese. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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*  In  concluaion,  I  would  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  last  request  in 
your  letter  shall  not  be  forgotten.  I  should  be  indeed  unworthy  of 
having  such  a  request  made,  and  little  would  my  prayers  avail,  if  1 
could  entertain  any  other  feelings  towards  you  personally  than  respeet 
for  the  motives  which  liave  induced  you  to  make  such  painful  sacrifices, 
and  regret  that  you  should  have  left  the  Church  of  your  fathers  to 
league  yourself  with  that  motley  crowd  of  Dissenters,  who  have  no  one 
olyect  in  common  but  that  of  her  downfall  and  destruction. 
*  I  am,  Eeverend  Sir, 
*  Y.ours  faithfully  and  respectfully, 

*Geobgb  S.  Robinsok.' 


*  77,  Caroline  Street,  Birmingham,  Dec.  30,  1845. 
*  Eev.  Sir, — ^Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  last  lettei*,  which  lays  the 
burden  of  your  reproof  upon  the  Catholic  system  rather  than  up(m  my- 
self or  any  other^  individual  convert.  I  quite  think  that  you  are  only 
doing  what  is  your  duty  (in  vour  position)  by  laying  open  what  you 
consider  the  manifestly  immoral  workings  of  an  erroneous  system ;  and 
though  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  Michael  Watts  Russell's  name 
coupled  with  mine,  because  of  the  affectionate  esteem  with  wMch  I  re- 
gard one  so  far  above  me  as  he  is,  nevertheless  I  presume  I  may  infer 
from  your  letter,  that  in  his  case  also  it  is  more  the  system  than  the 
**  victim  "  which  you  would  hold  up  to  reprobation.  If  it  should  seem 
well  to  you  to  publish  your  letter  to  me,  then  I  will  ask  you  to  send  also 
with  it  my  letter  to  you,  and  likewise  this  note,  as  I  may  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  publicly  saying  to  others  why  1  have  refused  to  answer 
the  attacks  they  have  made  upon  me  :— I  do  not  think  it  is  modest 
in  me  as  a  neophite  to  answer  charges  which  have  reference  to  the 
Church  and  not  to  me,  and  I  think  it  still  less  becommg  in  me,  from 
my  own  knowledge  of  myself,  to  try  to  dear  my  personal  cbanieler  of 
any  accusation  whatever.  I  am  not  now  in  any  situation  c^  responsi- 
biHty,  and  am  therefore  entitled  to  the  very  grateful  privilege  of  being 
unjiBtly  accused,  and  of  being  silent  under  it.  With  regard  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  facts  in  your  first  letter,  your  word  "  knmaterial "  shows 
that  1  wrongly  put  a  harsher  construction  than  I  need  have  done  upon 
your  language.  I  really  thought  your  meaning  was  to  throw  a  com- 
plete slur  upon  the  conversions  wMcb  accompanied  mine,  by  implying 
that  they  were  all  mercenary.  With  regard  to  the  facts  cf  your  last 
letter — ^I  was  at  Florence  two  Simdays  only  ,*  on  both  of  them  I  offi- 
ciated in  the  English  chapel.  I  most  solemnly  declare  that  I  never 
remember  to  have  attended  mass  in  Florence,  and  I  poatively  believe  that 
I  never  did.  I  may  have  entered  a  church  on  a  week  day,  when  mass  was 
going  on,  but  not  to  my  knowledge.  Tourists  go  in  and  out,  and  it 
may  have  been  so  with  me.  I  never  remember  either  crossing  myself 
or  using  holy  water  there,  and  I  positively  believe  that  I  never  did.  I 
was  known  at  Florence  as  a  "  Puseyite,"  and  as  such,  what  I  did  and 
said  was  canvassed,  while,  in  common  with  others  of  the  party,  I  was 
the  object  of  all  such  inventions  as  fear  and  distrust,  not  always  un- 
mingled  with  ill-nature,  could  suggest.  I  did  not  then,  what  I  do  now 
most  fully  confess,  that,  in  my  judgment,  submission  to  the  Roman 
Church  is  the  legitimate  and  only  consistent  end  of  Puseyism ;  I  do 
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not  say  the  only  honest  one,  because  I  blinded  mvself,  and  others  may 
do  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  both  of  us  may  injure  the  sensitiveness 
of  our  moral  perceptions,  without  being  aware  of  it.  Once  again  allow 
me  to  thank  you  for  the  very  great  frankness  of  your  letter,  for  frank- 
ness on  such  matters  is  the  omy  solid  courtesy ;  and  still  more  let  me 
thank  you  for  the  promise  you  make  of  giving  a  mention  in  your  prayers 
to  one  who  has  omy  become  known  to  you  in  so  unpleasing  a  way. 
*  I  remain,  Reverend  Sir, 

*  With  much  respect, 

*  Very  humbly  yours,   ^ 

*  Fred.  W.  Faber.' 
*  P.S. — I  have  kept  no  copy  of  this  my  last  letter  to  you ;  I  feel  no 
sort  of  objection  to  their  being  printed  with  your  letter,  and  in  your 
hands  am  not  afraid  of  the  conrectnesa  of  the  press.' 


•  Cranford,  Dec.  22,  1845. 

'  Hev.  Sir, — ^Your  explicit  denial  of  the  statement  made  with  respect 
to  your  conduct  at  Florence  renders  it  necessary  for  me  in  self-justifi- 
eation  to  detail  the  circumstances  under  which  I  made  it.  Subse- 
quently to  my  letter  to  the  Northampton  Mercury,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  letter,  I  received  a  communication  from  a  person  of  high 
standing  and  character  in  the  county,  informing  me  of  what  was  said 
to  have  occurred  during  your  visit  to  Florence,  and  expressing  a  firm 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  reports.  I  replied,  that  I  might  perhaps 
make  use  of  the  information,  if  authenticated,  but  could  not  do  so 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  parties  on  whom  the  truth  of  it  depended,  to 
give  their  names,  if  required.  I  was  told,  in  answer,  that  the  **  autho- 
rities, if  necessary,  shall  be  forthcoming." 

*  One  other  ground  only  I  wish  to  refer  to.  You  speak  inTyour  first 
letter  of  my  being  influenced  in  forming  my  opinion  of  your  conduct 
by  my  '*  position  as  an  English  clergyman,"  and  the  same  idea  is  re- 
peated in  your  second  letter,  in  nearly  the  same  words.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  leave  you  under  such  a  mistake  as  this,  because,  though  I 
cannot  entertain  any  very  sanguine  hope  that,  while  you  are  in  your 
present  "position,"  you  vdll  give  much  weight  to  my  opinion,  yet, 
I  am  desirous  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  jou 
should  give  it  fair  play  in  your  mind,  and  not  set  it  down  at  once  as 
the  result  of  clerical  prejudice.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  assure  you,  that 
my  ** position  as  a  clergyman"  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and 
felsehood,  a  question  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  Country  of 
ordinary  understanding,  whose  judgment  has  not  been  obscured  and 
perverted  by  the  dust  of  Romish  casuistry,  will  form  the  same  opinion 
of.  It  is  a  question,  moreover,  in  which  the  laity  are  as  deeply  in- 
terested as  the  clergy,  and  one  in  which  I  trust  they  will  take  care  to 
show  their  interest. 

*  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

'  Faithfully  yours, 

*  George  S.  Robinson.' 

F  2 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Young  Baronet.  A  Novel,  in  3  vols.    By  the 
Author  of  *  The  Scottish  Heiress/  &c.     London,  1846* 

2.  The  Lady  of  Milan ;  or^  Fidelity  unto  Death.    Edited 
by  Mrs.  Thomson.     3  vols.     London,  1846. 

3.  The  Eventful  Epoch.    By  Nicholas  Michell.    3  vols. 
London,  1845. 

4.  Contarini  Fleming ;  and  Alroy.    By  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 
3  vols.     London,  1845. 

We  were  hesitating  in  the  selection  of  a  *  light  article ' — an  ar- 
ticle which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  somewhere  said,  might  be 
read  by  ladies  whilst  their  hair  was  papering — ^when,  looking 
over  our  table,  we  happily  discovered  four  recently-published 
Novels  which  we  considered  worthy  of  commendation.  We  se- 
lect those  only  which  are  deserving  of  praise ;  otherwise  should 
we  soon  be  compelled  to  coin  new  words  of  censure.  We  are  in- 
undated with  worthless  trash :  works  of  merit  are  scarce,  and 
must  be  valued  accordingly.  And,  upon  reflection,  we  doubt  if 
we  could  have  made  a  better  choice.  Mrs.  TroUope,  it  is  true, 
has  written  *  a  new  novel,'  but  we  are  right  glad  her  publisher 
has  not  imposed  upoi\  us  the  ungracious,  yet  all-necessary,  task 
of  criticizing  coarse  taste  and  miserable  sentiment,  albeit  unfor- 
tunately allied  with  much  ability  and  vigour.  Mr.  Hewlett,  too, 
has  given  us  three  volumes  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those 
he  was  wont  to  supply.  Mrs.  Gore  has  edited  much  nonsense ; 
and  Mr.  Cooper  has  presumed  upon  the  reputation  he  has 
gained.  We  cannot  afford  space  to  notice  all  these  works,  and 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  those  we  deem  most  worthy 
of  commendation — to  those  which  will  live  beyond  a  first  edi- 
tion. 

Among  these  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  precedence 
to  The  Young  Baronet,  We  have  expected  the  publication  of 
this  novel  with  much  anxiety, — and  we  are  not  disappointed. 
It  is  worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
Who  that  author  is,  it  matters  not  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
inquire ;  and  we  will  hazard  no  vain  surmise.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  from  his  pen  nothing  trashy  proceeds:  every  new 
work  only  adds  to  a  reputation  now  deservedly  exalted.  The 
highest  praise  we  can  give  this  novel — and  it  is  no  mean'  com- 
pliment— is  to  say  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  Tfte  Young  Widow. 
How  different  are  the  sentiments  which  such  a  tale  excites,  to 
those  which  are  originated  by  one  of  Mr.  James's  spun-out  nar- 
ratives, which  weary  more  and  more  at  every  page.  Here  we 
have  true  genius,  eloquence,  and  deep  feeling,  all  harmoniously 
combined.  Of  the  novels  of  1845,  only  excepting  Sybil,  we 
know  of  none  which  can  compare  with  this. 
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We  will  give  one  extract;  it  will  be   sufficient  in  itself  to 
justify  our  commendation : — 

*  And  June  came — for  the  weeks  ran  on  too  fast  to  be  counted  well 
— ^and  the  largest  trees  were  green  to  their  airiest  summits  ;  and  vistas, 
lately  dark  enough  for  wood  spirits  to  hold  orgies  in,  were  now  leafy 
and  fit  for  love-bowers,  and  the  wild  bird's  limpid  ringings  were  pouring 
from  them  all ;  and  roses  gave  elegance  to  the  poor  man's  cottage-garden, 
and  the  summer  odour  of  honeysuckle  welcomed  him  at  his  door,  when 
the  long  day  of  toil  was  past ;  and  though  he  was  weary  it  bade  him  be 
glad,  and  may  be  sent  gentleness  into  his  heart  to  make  its  silent  bless- 
ing heartier  to  the  dear  ones  who  welcomed  him  to  his  home  again — 
it  was  June,  the  month  which  is  summer's  o^vn,  with  no  bleakness  to 
begin  it,  and  nothing  arid  to  parch  up  the  freshness  of  its  sunniest 
days — ^the  very  churchyards  were  bonny,  and  the  old  yews  and  willows 
hung  their  green  branches  protectingly  over  the  forgotten  graves ;  and 
the  erect  sycamores  ruffled  their  dark  leaves  in  the  churchwall  breezes, 
and  sweet  birds  sang  there,  making  the  forsaken  place  their  own,  and 
in  the  joyousness  of  a  melody  more  true  to  sacred  hopes  than  the  re- 
quiem of  the  dirge,  told  gladly  and  aloud  that  the  dead  should  rise 
again — and  June  came,  and  Renault  was  at  Cuikglen  on  one  of  its  fair- 
est days,  and  he  was  sitting  with  Gertrude  under  the  old  axjacia  tree, 
when  a  post-chaise  rolled  along  the  drive  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
place.  Gertrude  started  to  her  feet ;  a  lady  that  sat  in  the  carriage 
pulled  the  check-string,  and  called  to  the  postillions  to  stop,  and  no 
sooner  was  this  done,  than  a  small  gloved  hand  appeared  outside  the 
carriage-door,  and  threw  it  open,  and  without  waiting  for  assistance, 
Alice  Lennoy  sprang  out  upon  the  turf,  and  in  an  instant  was  clasped 
in  her  sister's  arms!  **  Dear,  dear  Geitrude  !"  exclaimed  Alice,  kiss- 
ing her  on  both  cheeks,  and  then  for  the  first  time  seeing  Renault, 
blushing  slightly  and  turning  a  questioning  look  to  her  sister  s  beam- 
ing face.  "  It  is  Renault  Falconer,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  anxious 
tone.  "  Oh,  it  is  Woodlie !"  said  Alice,  with  the  instinctive  grace  of 
prompt  courtesy  to  a  guest  of  her  father's  house,  holding  out  her  hand, 
which  Renault  with  strange  emban'assment  took  respectfully.  Few 
could  have  thus  met  that  dazzling  being  with  tranquil  pulses  for  tho 
time.  To  say  that  Alice  Lennoy  was  beautiful  is  not  sayhig  enough ; 
flushed  now,  and  her  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  the  pm'e  intensity  of 
emotion  at  seeing  her  sister  again — the  sister  who  had  always  doated 
on  her,  who  had  saved  her  life  on  the  lake,  and  who  had  in  all  cases 
sacrificed  her  wishes  to  hers,  if  they  jarred  or  but  seemed  to  jar — there 
was  something  in  the  extreme  beauty  of  Alice  too  vivid  for  acknow- 
ledgment, and  too  subduing  for  admiration — ^like  exquisite  music  it 
seized  at  once  upon  heart  and  soul,  and  held  them  in  such  sweet  thral- 
dom that  they  wished  not  to  be  free — she  was  one  of  those  glorious 
beings  who  have  to  be  seen  but  once,  to  live  with  us  in  our  youth  and 
manhood,  and  be  remembered  even  in  the  dark  nights  of  our  ancient 
days ;  one  of  those  lovely  ones  who  give  the  imagination  a  warmer  pas- 
sion for  the  painter's  visions,  and  the  heart  a  readier  echo  to  the  poet's 
song ;  she  was  only  seventeen,  yet  Milton's  creative  Eve,  in  all  her 
blandishments  of  frailty,  is  less  beautiful  in  her  blank  verse  ideality 
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them  was  this  proud  patrician  girl  in  the  reality  of  her  guise ;  for  the 
classic  sense  of  heathen  notions  of  woman  in  a  state  of  degradatioD  hy 
which  John  Milton  was  inspired,  has  given  to  his  Eve  a  weakness 
which  makes  her  hut  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate ;  solemn  and  oh- 
scure  is  the  record  from  which  he  has  cast  the  frailty  of  wantonness 
over  the  sweetest  attributes  of  woman ;  Milton*s  Eve  is  but  a  beautiful 
personification  of  a  goddess  of  profligacy,  put  in  a  situation  where  there 
was  nothing  but  curiosity  and  creeping  things  to  beguile  her  to  her 
bent.  But  no  frailty  sat  on  Alice  s  open  forehead ;  the  mouth  was 
proud  and  joyous,  and  the  eyes  were  frank  and  true ;  liie  countenance 
was  like  a  happy  memory,  like  a  vision  of  loveliness  that  might  be ; 
the  roundest  figure  had  the  grace  of  dignity,  and  the  gentle  bust  had 
the  charm  of  love ;  bright  and  beautiful  she  stood  there,  with  her 
small,  delicate  foot  on  the  turfy  soil,  with  the  elastic  firmness  of  a 
daughter  of  its  lord,  and  with  the  old  ancestral  elms  around  her,  rust- 
ling freshness  into  the  sunny  languor  of  the  summer  day ;  there  might 
rarely  be  found  a  finer  subject  for  a  picture  of  the  poetry  of  woman's 
lovelinesss,  than  this  dark-eyed  daughter  of  Lemioy»  as  she  stood  there 
in  the  glen.' 

This  is  dtily  one  of  those  numerous  beautiftd  passages  with 
which  these  volumes  are  radiant;  it  wUl,  however,  suffice  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  charming  novels  it  has  ever  been 
our  fate  dreamingly  to  muse  over. 

The  Lady  of  Milan  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  Italian, 
we  presume  a  ladv,  and  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  known  as  the 
author  of  several  works  of  fiction,  who,  we  hope,  will  forgive 
our  saying,  that  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduction  would  not 
have  been  amiss;  it  was  almost  due  to  the  writer^  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  Jirst  effort  of  authonship,  at  least  in  this 
line ;  for  the  development  of  the  story,  and  the  introduction  of 
historical  details,  are  bristling  with  the  errors  of  literary  juve- 
nescence:  the  former  replete  with  puzzling  episode,  and  the 
latter  often  wearisome  and  prolix*  And  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  reader  Who  has  the  patience  to  peruse 
these  dry  pages,  and  who  does  not  forget  the  narrative,  will  find 
an  abundance  of  rich  and  even  compensating  beauties. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to  give  any 
proper  idea  of  the  plot  would  be  difficult :  its  very  simplicity  is 
made  subservient  to  our  bewilderment.  The  time  chosen  is 
when  Luchino  Visconti  was  ruler  of  Lombardy's  proud  capital ; 
and  the  lovely  and  high-souled  Margaret  Pusterla,  his  cousin,  is 
the  Lady  of  Milan  ;  whom,  in  the  first  chapter,  we  find  the  wed- 
ded wife  of  Franciscolo  Pusterla,  a  noble  and  distinguished 
cavalier ;  in  the  next  chapter,  however,  we  arc  introduced  to  her 
first  love,  Buonvicino,  a  '  scion  of  the  house  of  Landi,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Placentia,'  and  who,  by  the  fate 
of  war,  was  sent  a  deputy  and  honourable  hostage  to  the  court 
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of  Milan ;  and  there,  lodged  in  the  house  of  her  father,  Uberto 
Visconti,  he  met  Margaret.  Buonvicino  wa«  knightly  and  ac- 
complished, polished  in  manner,  and  a  cultivator  of  the  *  belles 
lettres/ 

*  It  was  not  surprising  that  so  accomplished  a  knight  should  inspire 
the  heart  of  Margaret  with  a  feeling  of  interest.  Buonvicino  was  in 
his  thirtieth  year;  the  lady  had  scarcely  attained  fifteen.  The  im- 
remitting  attentions  of  the  knight  awalieued  in  her  mind,  as  yet  inex- 
perienced and  ignorant  of  itself,  no  sentiment  but  that  of  chaste  and 
tranquil  pleasure.  When  tl^s  incipient  affection  bad  deepeued  into  a 
mutual  passion,  it  yet  remained  secret ;  nor  had  the  loyei*s  themselves 
revealed  it  to  each  other.  Those  simple  words,  "I  love  you,"  had 
never,  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  escaped  the  lips  of  the  knight ;  but 
passion,  in  a  silent  language  of  its  own,  revealed  itself  in  a  hundred 
various  ways.  And  Margaret  hardly  knew  that  she  loved;  she  had 
never  confessed  so  much  to  him ;  she  had  never  avowed  it  to  herself — 
although  conscious  that  her  heart  beat  more  rapidly  at  the  approach  of 
Buonvicino,  and  that  she  felt  lonely  and  dejected  during  his  absence ; 
as  if  he  had  relinquished  something  peculiarly  bis  own,  and  as  if  she 
had  been  deprived  of  a  part  of  herself  When  quitting  them  he  never 
said  he  would  return,  much  less  that  he  would  return  at  such  an  hour, 
yet  Margaret  would  remain  during  the  whole  period  of  his  absence  in 
a  continual  fever  of  expectation.  At  any  unusual  delay  she  was  seixed 
with  an  agony  of  anxiety ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  see  him  again,  than 
she  was  filled  with  a  joy  that  aeemed  to  expand  her  very  existence^— 
an  existence  whose  fulness  of  happiness  might  well  be  compared 
to  a  tree  blossoming  amid  the  vernal  breezes  of  May,  or  a  vine  loaded 
with  September  fruit.* 

Such  was  their  mutual  position  when  Buonvicino  is  dis- 
possessed of  his  estates,  and  banished  for  ever  fn^m  Placentia ; 
his  every  hope  is  blighted,  he  is  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty. 
Under  these  circumstances  prudence  admonishes  him  that  Mar- 
garet is  beyond  his  aspirations,  that  it  would  be  allied  to  sin  to 
seek  such  an  union ;  and,  with  a  poor  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart,  he  aids  the  suit  of  Franciscolo  Pusterla.  They  are  wedded; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Buonvicino  discovers  that  *  He  had 
made  an  imfortunate  mistake  in  supposing  his  passion  to  be  ex- 
tinct, when  it  is  merely  quiescent.'  In  vain  does  he  struggle  to 
repress  this  guilty  love ;  he  is  necessarily  much  in  her  society ; 
even  her  husband's  praises  only  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  He 
dared  not  to  express  these  feelings  in  words,  but,  with  the  na- 
tural cowardice  of  immorality,  he  conveyed  to  her  his  sentiments 
in  a  letter.  No  answer  was  returned,  and,  to  end  all  suspense, 
the  knight  sought  the  presence  of  the  lady ;  he  was  admitted, 
kindly  received,  and  silently,  but  most  impressively  rebuked. 
Before  leaving  the  apartment  he  said,  'Margaret,  this  lesson 
shall  not  be  lost;  but  never,  while  I  have  the  breath  of  life,  can 
your  remembrance  be  effaced  from  my  heart  T 
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*  Buonvicino  left  the  palace  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  external 
objects ;  he  perceived  neither  the  stairs,  the  servants,  the  gate,  nor  the 
road,  but  wandered  about  like  a  somnambulist,  unconscious  where  he 
was.  It  was  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  he  was  aware  that  it  was  Holy 
Thursday,  a  day  of  universal  devotion,  on  which  (and  the  custom  has 
continued  even  to  the  present  time)  all  the  people  assemble  and  walk 
in  procession,  to  kneel  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord.  They  go  to 
adore  the  holy  place,  in  commemoration  of  that  glorious  tomb  in  which 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  Him  who  is  both  God  and  man,  when 
He  consummated  the  redemption  of  the  human  race.  Vast  multitudes 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  now  collected  in  the  streets.  Here 
were  the  poor,  half  naked  and  in  rags ;  there  the  villagers,  in  doublets 
and  cloth  hoods  ;  farther  on  came  a  procession  of  knights,  in  regular 
files,  arrayed  in  a  rich  but  not  showy  costume,  without  plumes  and 
without  arms.  A  crowd  of  people  pressed  on  in  great' disorder  after  a 
man  bearing  a  cross,  to  which,  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  an  image 
of  the  Saviour,  was  affixed  a  winding-sheet,  which  he  waved  in  the  air 
like  a  banner.  He  walked  barefooted,  and  some  of  those  about  him 
were  clothed  in  sackcloth.  One  of  them  recited  the  rosary  in  a  loud 
tone,  to  which  a  chorus  of  discordant  voices  responded.  Others 
chanted  the  Stabat  Mater,  or  the  psalms  of  the  penitential  king,  or 
struck  themselves  over  the  shoulders  with  whips  of  knotted  cords, 
as  they  muttered  a  miserere  in  a  doleful  strain.  Another,  with  still 
deeper  self-abasement,  having  his  head  enveloped  in  large  folds  of 
linen  and  covered  with  ashes,  marched  between  two  brothers,  who  from 
time  to  time  lashed  him  violently  on  the  back.  Numerous  societies 
of  men  and  women  paraded  the  streets,  so  closely  clad  and  hooded  that 
neither  their  limbs  nor  features  could  be  discerned.  Troops  of  bro- 
thers, and  of  monks  who  were  not  boimd  to  the  cloister,  walked  hand 
in  hand,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  telling  their  beads, 
chanting  and  groaning.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to  one  or 
other  of  the  seven  principal  churches,  which,  at  that  time,  were  all 
outside  the  walls.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  renewed  this  mock 
celebration  of  that  great  mystery  of  love  and  expiation,  by  redoubling 
their  prayers,  chantings,  groans,  and  flagellations.  Public  societies, 
in  long  processions,  attended  by  crowds  of  citizens,  were  continually 
arriving  from  every  quarter  of  the  city.  Each  party  was  headed  by  a 
man,  intended  to  represent  the  Saviour,  bearing  a  heavy  cross  on  his 
shoulders,  and  accompanied  with  a  group  of  women  in  the  characters 
of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Virgin,  together  with  saints  of  every  age 
and  nation,  all  uttering  loud  lamentations.  Others  assumed  the  cos- 
tume of  Palestine,  and  represented  the  Jews,  Pilate,  Herod,  and 
Simon  the  Cyrenean.  In  keeping  with  their  outlandish  dress,  they 
also  attempted  to  speak  in  some  foreign  tongue,  and  this  jargon  min- 
gled strangely  vnth.  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  crowd.  As  an 
accompaniment  to  this  melody,  there  was  a  continual  din  of  rattles  and 
sticks  struck  against  the  gates  and  railings ;  these  implements  were 
used  by  crowds  of  children,  to  manifest  their  turbulent  devotion,  A 
blind  man  mounted  on  a  stage,  chanted,  with  a  dolorous  and  monoto- 
nous voice,  a  composition  as  gross  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  which, 
though  at  this  day  it  would  only  excite  laughter  and  disgust,  extorted 
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from  the  bystaaders  tears  of  pious  compassion.  The  attentive  multi- 
tude eagerly  threw  their  quattrini  into  the  money-box  of  this  blind 
beggar.  Some  of  these  men  of  iron,  bred  up  in  war  and  slaughter, 
who  had  never  sympathized  in  the  real  and  present  sufferings  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  now  wept  like  children  at  the  recital  of  the  volimtary 
sufferings  of  the  Divine  Victim.  Some  of  them,  clapping  their  hands 
on  their  sword-hilts,  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  if  we  had  been  there,  we  would 
soon  have  delivered  Him ! "  A  group  of  pilgrim-friars,  perceiving  this 
excitement,  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  the  most  profitable  account  by 
beginning  a  moving  recital  of  the  barbarities  they  had  seen  inflicted  on 
their  Chnstian  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  attempted  to  induce 
on  the  faithful  a  desire  to  deliver  these  Christians  by  force  of  arms,  or, 
at  least,  to  lighten  their  afflictions  by  present  contributions  of  money. 
It  was  an  imposing  spectacle  to  see  an  entire  nation  weeping  in 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  endured  so  many  years  ago,  as  if  it  were 
but  an  event  of  yesterday  ;  the  effect,  however,  was  diminished  by  the 
uncouth  mixture  of  the  solemn  and  burlesque  which  characterized  the 
middle  ages.  Buonvicino  was  in  the  midst  of  the  motley  crowd; 
sometimes  permitting  himself  to  be  carried  along  by  the  stream  of  the 
populace,  at  others  forcing  his  way  in  a  contrary  direction,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  as  though  he  dreaded  an  accuser  in  every  person  he 
encountered!' 

We  have  extracted  the  whole  of  this  description,  not  only 
because  we  believe  it  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  but  also  as 
affording  an  instance  of  the  fault  we  have  complained  against : 
the  historical  part  of  the  novel  is  too  laboured ;  and,  as  here,  is 
not  introduced  with  discretion.  We  are  obliged  to  read  six  or 
seven  pages,  not  quite  as  agreeable  and  elegant  as  those  of 
Gibbon,  before  we  can  ascertain  whither  poor  Buonvicino  bent 
his  steps ;  and  when  at  length  we  discover  him  standing  before 
the  church  of  the  Umiliati  of  Brera,  we  must  again  restrain 
our  impatience  until  we  have  learnt  the  history  of  the  Order  of 
the  Umiliati — ^five  pages  more;  then,  we  are  informed  that  he 
has  passed  over  the  threshold  of  the  monastery,  greeted  with  the 
pious  benediction,  ^The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  thee.' 

*  Around,  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  peace  seemed  to  breathe ; 
multitudes  of  sparrows  chattered  on  the  roofs,  and  the  summer  swallow 
sought  again  the  nest  from  which  she  had  never  been  disturbed.  The 
numerous  pieces  of  cloth  on  which  the  inmates  had  been  at  work,  hung 
up  in  the  spacious  chambers,  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  a  day  sacred  to 
meditation.  Here  and  there  appeared  one  of  the  brothers,  in  a  white 
cowl  and  tunic,  his  loins  girded  about  with  a  cord,  and  wearing  sandals 
on  his  feet ;  and  his  countenance  sad  and  grave,  in  harmony  with  that 
solemn  day.  They  were  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  incited 
by  curiosity  to  inspect  their  abode ;  but  they  made  no  remarks  on  its 
beauties,  they  sought  no  conversation,  they  asked  for  nothing,  they 
feared  nothing.  The  religion  they  had  embraced  was  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard to  the  riches  they  had  collected,  and  it  seemed  to  impress  a 
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sacred  awe  on  those  whom  misfortune  or  curiosity  had  attracted  to  their 
dwelling.  Each  brother,  as  he  passed  Buonvicino,  accosted  him  with 
the  ''  Pax  vobis",  and,  without  another  word,  passed  on.  The  soothing 
effect  of  this  scene  on  the  mind  of  Buonvicino  was  like  the  tranquillis- 
ing  zephyr  of  returning  peace  on  the  waters  of  a  stormy  lake.  He 
wandered  about  at  random,  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections. 
His  steps,  at  first  hasty  and  uncertain,  after  a  while  became  more 
sedate,  and  revealed  the  benign  peace  which,  though  slowly,  was  begin- 
ing  to  penetrate  his  soul.  Now  a  concert  of  voices,  feeble,  distant,  and 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  subterraneous  cavern,  arrested  his 
attention  with  a  kind  of  lugubrious  melody ;  and,  following  the  sound, 
Buonvicino  was  conducted  to  the  church.  The  dim  light  of  this 
secluded  aisle,  barely  sufficient  to  make  the  various  objects  visible, 
induced  a  feeling  of  profound  solemnity.  No  lamp  hung  from  the  roof, 
no  wax-light  glimmered  on  the  dismantled  altar ;  a  murmur  of  prayer, 
as  it  arose  from  the  lips  of  the  faithful,  whose  forms  were  indistinguish- 
able in  the  surroimding  gloom,  resembled  those  spirits  who,  though 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  were  heard  on  that  day  lamenting  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  last  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  had  con- 
summated the  fall  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and  established  Hie  per- 
fection of  the  Christian  worship.  In  the  confessions,  or,  as  they  were 
called  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy,  the  scuruolo,  the  brothers  repeated 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  together  with  the  touching  and  single 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion.  Buonvicino  groped  his  way  till  he 
approached  one  of  the  sixteen  columns  which  divided  the  area  into  three 
naves ;  here  he  stumbled  on  something  which,  by  the  touch,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  a  tomb,  supporting  the  recumbent  effigv  of  the  body 
enclosed  therein.  He  kneeled  before  this  tomb,  whi3i,  in  fact,  was 
the  sepulchre  of  Bertramo,  first  grand  master  of  the  Umiliati,  who 
imposed  the  original  rules  of  the  order,  and  who  died,  in  the  odoiu:  of 
sanctity,  in  the  year  1S57.  Buonvicino  Mipported  his  forehead  on  the 
cold  stone  of  this  monument,  while  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  tender 
emotions  of  piety  penetrated  his  breast.  The  thought  of  God,  of  the 
end  of  all  things,  of  the  sufferings  of  Him  who  died  and  expiated  the 
sins  of  fallen  man — who  testified,  in  short,  a  participation  in  the  grief 
of  all  men,  for  a  moment  made  him  forget  the  anguish  of  his  own  heart; 
for  a  while  obliterated  the  idea  of  his  past  sufferings  and  his  recent 
error,  of  his  country,  of  Margaret,  of  all  which  in  the  world  had  ever 
occasioned  him  either  joy  or  sorrow.  "  What  earthly  felicity,"  said  he, 
"  does  not  end  in  grief,  vexation,  or  weariness  ?  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
are  privations  which  terminate  in  peace,  and  penitence  which  produces 
happiness.  To  the  austerities  of  Lent  will  succeed  triumphant 
hallelujahs.  To-morrow  they  will  meet,  and  salute  each  other  wiUi  the 
cry— He  is  risen !  A  salutary  self-denial,  which  resolves  itself  into 
holy  exultation!"' 

And  Buonvicino  joined  that  holy  brotherhood.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest,  and  became  a  faithfiil  and  an  eloquent  preacher. 
Then,  when  by  the  daily  practice  of  devotional  exercises  his 
heart  had  become  pure,  he  again  sought  the  presence  oi 
Margaret,  and 
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'  Having  detached  from  his  girdle  a  rosary  composed  of  cedar  beads 
with  facettes,  on  each  side  of  which  was  inlaid  a  star  of  mother-of-pearl, 
whilst  from  the  chain  was  suspended  a  cross  of  the  same  material — a 
laborious  work,  which  had  been  the  production  of  his  patient  and 
solitary  leisure  hours, — ^he  presented  it  to  Margaret,  saying,  "Accept 
this  rosary,  and  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  me :  it  may  one  day  be 
your  consolation.  When  you  recite  your  prayers,  do  not  forget  to  im- 
plore God's  mercy  for  a  sinner." ' 

But  why  have  we  thus  lingered  over  this  somewhat  serious 
passage^  in  a  novel  where  so  much  is  suitable  for  quotation  ? 
A  few  will  ask  this  question,  but  our  friends  will  readily 
divine  tJie  motive,  and  we  will  fmnkly  avow  it:  we  think  it 
good  in  these  days  of  reviving  b'gotry  and  speculating  insanity, 
when  the  iron  on  which  we  travel  is  mfecting  the  heart  with  its 
frigidity — to  improve  every  occasion  where  we  may  legitimately 
contend  with  this  debasing  intolerance;  and  especially,  because 
in  reviewing  a  novel  we  attack  the  enemy  in  his  stronghold — we 
carry  the  war  into  the  chambers  of  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  Etigland,  and  administer  the  antidote  where  the  poison  is 
most  fatally  infectious.  The  Evangelicals  are  not  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  they  employ  to  attain  their  end ;  if  they  can  bar 
the  door  against  Tractarianism,  or  make  believe  that  ^  Puseyism 
is  Romanism,  and  that  Romanism  is  of  the  Devil,'  tliey  care  not 
very  much  how  they  accomplish  this  feat  of  Christian  charity : 
they  do  not  scruple  to  admit  Eugene  Sue  to  the  school-room,  or 
ix>  place  the  eloquent  libels  of  M.  Michelet  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  wife !  And  yet  these  men  preached  sermons  against 
Byron,  and  even  now,  whilst  they  are  tacitly  commending  the 
pestilential  ephemera  we  have  named,  are  denouncing  the  works 
of  Bulwer*  We  are  anxious,  then,  when  the  opportunity  offers, 
to  call  attention  to  the  sublime  religion  and  surpassing  devo- 
tion of  that  Sister  Church,  which,  however  much  we  may  deplore 
her  errors,  however  much  we  may  lament  her  superstitions, 
must  be  ever  held  dear  by  the  Christian.  The  ITltra-rrotestants 
will  run  beyond  the  goal,  and  lose  the  prize  they  are  striving 
for;  they  may  conciliate  Dissenters,  wno  will  hereafter  rule 
them>  but  they  wiU  force  but  too  many  of  the  true  friends  of  the 
Church  to  cry  out  with  the  inspired  Prophet,  *  In  returning  and 
rest  shall  we  be  saved.' 

We  mt»t  now  resume  our  narrative.  Her  husband  having 
accepted  a  foreign  embassy,  Margaret  retires  during  his  absence 
to  the  palace  of  Montabello;  and  here  Luchino,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  absence  of  her  lord,  and  instigated  oy  a 
Ramengo,  a  servile  courtier  and  a  base  villain,  seeks  to  seduce 
her  virtue,  Franciscolo,  apprised  of  this  treacherous  conduct  of 
his  Prince,  returns  hastily  to  Milan,  and  calling  together  his 
ifriends,  they  wter  into  a  conspiracy  to  avenge  the  foul  outrage, 
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and  free  their  city.  This  scheme,  hj  the  imprudence  of  Al- 
pinolo,  a  devoted  page,  who  is  a  principal  character  in  the  story, 
is  subsequently  discovered.  But  now  our  author  introduces  us 
to  the  past  Hfe  of  Ramengo,  in  an  episode  of  commanding 
interest :  it  is  the  gem  of  the  book ;  and  we  have  rarely  met 
with  a  more  powerfully  wrought  picture.  Rosalia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Gualdo  della  Maddalena,  becomes  the 
wife  of  this  wretch,  Ramengo ;  it  is  an  alliance  repugnant  to 
her  feelings,  and  on  which  they  were  not  consulted.  Her 
husband  soon  suspects  her  good  faith,  and  believes  Franciscolo, 
who  loved  her  in  youth,  to  be  the  seducer ;  but  not  being  able 
to  wreak  his  vengence  on  him,  determines  to  make  poor  Rosalia 
the  victim ;  and  the  heartless  cruelty  with  which  he  carries  this 
into  effect  is  truly  appalling.  He  first  essays  to  stab  his  own 
child,  almost  before  the  eyes  of  its  suffering  mother,  in  the  very 
hour  of  its  birth ;  in  this  he  is  frustrated,  and  then,  whilst  his 
thoughts  were  of  revenge  and  murder,  ^  his  conduct  towards  his 
wife  seemed  so  calm,  so  peaceful  and  affectionate,  that  Rosalia 
took  comfort  and  frankly  forgave  his  former  outrage.'  He 
played  the  hypocrite  well.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  more 
than  a  brief  extract  from  this  horrible  scene ;  that,  will,  however, 
be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  our  remarks. 

*  It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  finest  days  in  May,  a  short  time 
after  her  restoration  to  health, — ^the  season  most  propitious,  the  sky 
serene  and  cloudless,  while  the  increasing  heat  gave  a  double  charm  to 
the  fresh  nocturnal  breeze, — that  Eamengo  said  to  his  wife,  "  What  a 
lovely  evening ! — Suppose  we  take  a  walk  together  in  the  environs  of 
the  citadel ;  me  thinks  it  would  greatly  benefit  your  health."  "  Most 
willingly!"  exclaimed  Rosalia,  overjoyed  at  this  proof  of  her  husband's 
affection,  feeling  as  if  she  might  again  love  him.  "  And  the  infant," 
added  she ;  "  I  will  run  and  take  him  to  his  cradle,  shall  I  not  ?  Only 
wait  awhile  till  I  have  put  him  to  sleep."  "  Why  may  we  not  take  him 
with  us  ?"  replied  Ramengo,  "  art  thou  tired  of  him  already  ?"  "  Tired 
of  him  !"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  maternal  affection :  "Little  dost 
thou  know  how  delightful  to  a  mother  is  the  burthen  of  her  child !" 
Thus  saying,  she  folded  her  infant  in  his  clothes,  and  carried  him  by 
the  side  of  her  husband.  They  descended  the  declivity  leading  from 
the  citadel  to  the  border  of  the  lake.  It  was  the  first  time  since  her  con- 
finement that  she  had  walked  beneath  that  serene  and  cloudless  sky. 
She  felt  like  a  prisoner  just  restored  to  liberty:  the  glassy  lake,  the 
far  blue  moimtains,  thrilled  her  with  rapture,  as  her  breast  dilated  with 
the  sweet  and  life-giving  vernal  air.  The  waters  of  the  lake,  though 
greatly  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows  and  the  recent 
rains,  were  breaking  in  little  billows  on  the  shore  with  a  soothing, 
gentle  murmiu".  They  sat  down  on  a  low  parapet,  to  survey  this  wide 
expanse  of  crystal  waves,  unbroken  by  a  sail  or  even  the  deishing  oar, — 
for  during  the  late  war,  all  the  vessels  on  that  lake  had  been  captured 
and  sunk.     Rosalia  gazed  awhile  on  the    summit  of  the  Resegone, 
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whose  indented  ridges  the  sun  was  steeping  in  his  richest  dyes ;  and 
then  on  the    opening   vale  of  Valmadrera,   where   his   parting  rays 
seemed  to  linger  and  renew  their  strength,  as  the  life-blood  rallies 
round  the  heart  of  the  dying.   Then,  turning  from  this  matchless  scene 
to  gaze  on  living  beauty,  she  began  to  prattle  to  her  babe,  as  though  he 
were  able  to  comprehend  and  to  reply.     **  Open  his  eyes,  my  love  !— 
open  them,  to  behold  this  lovely  scene !    Does  he  see  those   hills  ? 
He  will  hereafter  know  them  well !     Up  those  mountain  sides,  high  as 
their  summits,  will  he  one  day  pursue  the  bounding  goats,  with  step  as 
light  as  theirs,  rejoicing  in  the  pure  air,  the  laughing  sun,  and  liberty. 
Ajod  when,  after  long  absence,  he  shall  revisit  his  native  land,  he  will 
mount  some  hillock,  some  tower,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  those 
mountain  peaks,  the  sweet  memorials  of  his  childhood.     And  does  he 
not  see  th^  lake  ?     It  hides  beneath  its  waves  an  inDGint  fair  as  himself. 
The  day  may  come  when  he  will  swim  through  these  transparent 
waters,  or  gaily  glide  over  them  in  a  boat."     "And  why  should  not  we," 
interrupted  Ramengo,  "indulge  ourselves  with  a  sail  in  a  boat  this 
evening?"   "Oh  yes! — ^let  us  do  so!"  she  exclaimed,  "provided  the 
working  of  the  oars  will  not  weary  you  too  much."     "  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  prove  a  most  salutary  exercise."    About  a  stone *s  throw  distant 
was  a  pier,  at  which  the  only  two  boats  that  remained  in  all  the  lake  and 
river,  were  preserved  for  the  service  of  the  citadel.     Ramengo,  seating 
Eosalia  and  her  babe  at  the  stem,  removed  one  of  them,  and,  taking 
a  pair  of  oars,  pulled  away  along  the  shore  on  which  at  this  day  stands 
the  populous  town  of  Lecco.     They  passed  under  the  arch  of  Azone's 
bridge,  erected  by  that  lord  but  a  few  yeare  before,  and,  gliding  beside 
Pescate  and  Pescarenico,  they  pushed  their  course  to  where  the  waters 
expand  into  a  wide  basin.     In  the  meantime  the  twilight  wore  away ; 
the  outline  of  the  surrounding  mountains  grew  more  and  more  in- 
distinct, and  blended  with  the  deepening  azure  of  a  cloudless  Italian 
sky.     When  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake  the  objects  on  the 
shore  had  become  almost  invisible, — except  the  curling  smoke  of  a  few 
scattered  cottages,  whose  inmates  were  cooking  their  meagre  supper  of 
fish.     All  these  lovely  scenes  corresponded  with  the  peaceful  joy  that 
filled  the  heart  of  Rosalia,  as  she  pressed  her  lips  on  the  dewy  forehead 
of  her  slumbering  babe.     Ramengo  suddenly  sprang  from  his  seat,  and 
began  to  stamp  violently  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  till  he  made  it  tremble 
violently,    terrified   the  mother,   and    awakened   the    child.      "Vile 
adulteress !"  he  exclaimed, "  didst  thou  hope  to  hide  from  me  thy  base 
treachery  ?     Thou  art  deceived — I  know  it  all !     Behold  the  hour  of 
thy  punishment  has  arrived.     Wretch !  thou  shalt  die  now."     Pale  with 
terror,  she  gazed  wildly  around,  clasped  her  infant  closely  to  her  breast 
with  one  arm,  and  extending  the  other  toward  Ramengo  in  an  in- 
stinctive attitude  of  supplication,  she  was  about  to  answer — to  demand 
an  explanation — to  beseech.      But  the  villain  would  not  give  her  a 
moment's  grace ;  he  threw  away  the  oars,  and  plunging  into  the  lake, 
began  to  swim  towards  the  shore.     Rosalia  covered  her  eyes  as  he  sprang 
from  the  boat,  and  uttered  a  wild  scream  of  despair.     She  watched  him 
swim  away,  and  with  the  last  gleam  of  twilight  she  saw  him  gain  the 
bank.' 
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Here  follow  more  than  twenty  pages  of  really  harrowng  mi- 
sery and  despair ;  the  painful  interest  is  never  permitted  to  flag, 
and  altogether  the  scene  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  our  most 
established  novelists.  We  can  only  give  the  concluding  lines, 
and  they  disclose  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  beautiful  and  confiding 
Rosalia. 

*  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  so  many  sufferings  of  anxiety, 
grief,  hunger,  and  hopes  excited  only  to  deceive,  the  force  of  maternal 
love  alone  had  sustained  her  strengdi.  But  now  the  conflict  was  at  an 
end — despair  at  last  prevailed.  Her  senses  grew  dim,  she  saw  no  more, 
she  heard  no  m'ore ;  she  had  no  further  concern  with  earthly  things. 
Let  us  hope  that,  in  her  last  moments,  her  spirit  was  united  to  those 
faithful  friends,  piously  kneeling  on  the  rock,  who  had  implored  the 
Lord  to  grant  her  that  mercy  in  heaven,  which  she  had  so  vamly  sought 
on  earth.' 

We  would  gladly  prolong  our  extracts,  but  that  we  have  al- 
ready exceeded  the  space  we  can  fairly  accord.  A  veiy  brief 
summary  must  therefore  suffice.  Margaret,  Franeiscolo,  their 
child,  and  the  faithful  Alpinolo,  are  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Luchino  knows  not  mercy.  Every  succeed- 
ing act  in  this  black  tragedy  is  pourtrayed  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master,  and  the  catastrophe  is  wrought  up  with  great  and  vigor- 
ous ability.  Let  us  instance  the  visit  of  Buonvicino  to  adminis- 
ter the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  Margaret ;  it  must  draw  a 
tear  from  the  most  callous : — 

*  At  the  exact  hour  of  noon  on  the  following  day,  Margaret  heard  her 
prison  door  open,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes.  Oh,  no !  this  is  not  the  bru- 
tal jailer ;  her  eyes  do  not  meet,  as  they  were  wont,  a  look  of  insult  or 
cold  indifference.  No !  she  sees — oh  t  she  sees  a  well-known  friend 
— Buonvicino  !  At  first  she  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses  :  a  loud 
"  Ah  !"  an  expansion  of  the  eyes,  a  sUretching  forth  the  arms,  alone  re- 
vealed her  astonishment;  then  she  rose  from  her  little  stod,  and  ap- 
proached the  brother.  Moments  like  these  have  no  words,  and  the 
touching  silence  alone  shows  that  the  depth  of  the  affections  hinders 
their  expression.  ******  Here  they 
touched  upon  the  sweet  remembrance  of  their  serene,  youthful  hours ; 
then  she  resumed,  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  thus  afflicting  us ;  alas ! 
why  do  not  they  reflect  how  much  they  make  us  suffer  ? — ^Ah !  we  think 
of  it  too  much !"  She  sighed  deeply,  and  a  fresh  cloud  of  sadness  came 
over  her  brow.  Then,  forcing  away  her  attention  from  her  persecutors, 
she  went  on  to  say — *'  And  the  sun !  O  Buonvicino  !  how  glorious  was 
the  sun,  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  on  those  hills  where  we  roamed 
about  at  freedom !  Here,  deprived  of  his  cheerful  beams,  I  have  felt 
nothing  all  tliis  summer  but  the  stifling  heat ;  and  now,  still  in  dark- 
ness, I  already  shudder  with  cold.  And  yet  it  is  but  the  beginning  of 
October ;  oh !  what  will  become  of  me  in  December  and  January  ?*' 
Here  an  involuntary  gi-oan  from  the  brother  brought  the  dreadful  truth 
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clearly  to  Uie  mind  of  Margaret ;  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees, 
he  exclaimed, — "Ah,  yes!  then  you  will  be  with  us  no  more!"  * 
*  *  *  *  *  "Let  me  see  my  husband."  The  monk 
had  foreseen  this  request,  and  hardly  restraininff  his  tears,  replied, 
"  God  alone  can  grant  you  this  desire !"  **  Is  he  dead?"  she  screamed, 
drawing  back  in  terror,  and  extending  her  rigid  hands.  The  look  of  the 
brother,  and  a  sigh  as  he  shook  his  head,  gave  her  a  terrible  confirma- 
tion. "  And  mj  child  ?"  said  she,  with  increasing  anguish.  "  Waits 
for  you  in  paradise."  ******  And  the 
Umiliato,  placing  the  crucifix  before  her  eyes,  exclaimed,  •*  He  died 
forgiving  his  muixlerers!"  Margaret  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on 
the  pious  symbol,  and  then,  raising  them  to  heaven,  appeared  recom- 
forted,  and  her  countenance  beamed  with  a  presentiment  of  immortal* 
ity,  as  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  scaffold.  In  a  few  moments  the  exe- 
cutioner, grasping  the  long  black  hair,  presented  to  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple the  severed  head  that  seemed  to  be  still  gasping  for  breath.  ^^ 
*****  When  Margai-et  laid  down  her  neck  to 
the  axe,  Buonvicino  knelt  down,  and,  for  tie  few  minutes  that  remained 
to  her,  murmured  in  her  ears  his  last  consoling  words  ;  then  with  a  re- 
solute act,  as  one  who  suddenly  escapes  from  a  painful  position,  he 
grasped  the  crucifix,  raised  it  towards  heaven  between  his  clasped  hands, 
then  cast  it  to  the  floor  and  fell  with  his  face  upon  it.  The  blood  of 
the  victim  sprinkled  him  ;  all  was  over,  yet  he  did  not  move  from  that 
attitude.     They  shook  him ;  raised  him ;  he  was  dead !' 

We  by  no  means  coincide  with  every  opinion  of  this  writer, 
more  particularly  in  the  estimate  of  the  Feudal  System,  but 
we  see  much  to  approve  in  the  general  sentiments  enunciated, 
and  though  there  are  faults  numerous  and  all  obvious,  yet  is 
there  far  more  to  commend  than  to  condemn. 

The  Eventful  Epoch ;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  Archer  ClivCy  is 
a  novel  of  very  respectable  merit.  It  will  be  read  with  un- 
flagging interest  even  to  the  last  page.  The  characters  are  for 
the  most  part  well  delineated ;  the  incidents  of  the  stirring  times 
in  which  they  move — the  first  French  Revolution — are  vigor- 
ously drawn.  We  shall  attempt  no  analysis  of  the  story ;  we 
have  been  compelled  to  read  it  hastily.  Minda  Clive  is  a  very 
fine,  and  indeed  an  original  creation ;  Lady  Eltham,  a  most  re- 
pulsive specimen  of  titled  pride  and  ignorance ;  Hector,  her  son, 
is  a  true  portrait;  we  could,  if  we  mistake  not,  find  a  Lady 
Gertrude  Kenmure  living  and  breathing  within  the  precincts  of 
May  Fair ;  but,  to  our  mind,  Walter  Pellew,  the  foster-brother 
of  Archer  Glive,  and  a  fierce  revolutionist,  and  his  young  wife, 
Camilla,  are  the  best  drawn  characters.  They  give  the  chief 
interest  to  the  tale ;  and  from  that  part  of  the  book  we  will  make 
one  extract. 

*  Walter  Pellew  occupied  lodgings  in  an  obscure  court  in  Fleet  Street ; 
the  house  was  a  nan-ow  lofty  building,  very  antique,  and  very  dilapi- 
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dated ;  there  were  four  floors,  each  of  which  was  appropriated  to  a  set 
of  lodgers  ;  Pellew  and  his  wife  occupied  the  third.  Their  two  apart- 
ments were  small,  and  scantily  furnished ;  while,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  court,  and  the  dingy  horn-like  substance,  an  apology  for 
glass,  in  the  windows,  very  little  light  was  admitted  even  at  mid-day. 
The  small  patch  of  carpet  beneath  the  stained  Pembroke  table,  the 
coarse  blue  moreen-covered  sofa,  and  the  cane-bottomed  chairs,  all 
denoted  poverty ;  yet  there  was  a  neatness  in  the  arrangement  of  every 
little  thing,  an  air  almost  of  comfort  in  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
room,  which  spoke  eloquently  of  the  industrious  qualities  of  Camilla ; 
and  yet  perhaps  she  was  but  a  type  of  her  sex — ^never  despairing,  ever 
active,  patient  woman !  pouring  light  on  the  thickest  gloom  in  which 
fate  may  involve  the  scenes  of  life ;  and  placing  a  flower  even  on  the 
wintry  brow  of  despair.  And  here  she  was,  that  gentle  one,  the 
clergyman's  too  fond  discarded  daughter.  Oh !  what  a  contrast — ^the 
rectory,  with  its  venerable  ivied  walls ;  the  cawing  rooks ;  the  green 
lawn  ;  and,  rising  above  the  ancient  elms,  the  grey  church  spire.  Oh ! 
what  a  contrast  between  these  scenes  where  passed  her  happy  child- 
hood, and  the  dark  heavy  walls  of  the  squalid  courts  and  alleys  now 
around  her !  Yet  Camilla  sighed  not  for  all  she  had  lost  in  flying 
from  her  home;  she  had  fled  to  love.  The  ties  which  bound  her  to  her 
birthplace  were  sweet,  and  the  attachment  to  her  parents  was  strong ; 
but  what  are  such  feelings  to  the  all-engrossing  affection  which  bums 
in  the  heart  of  the  woman  devoted  to  her  husband  ?  And  for  Walter 
Pellew,  Camilla  patiently  bore  the  anger  of  her  father  and  the  scorn  of 
her  friends ;  his  smile,  his  look  of  fondness,  repaid  her  for  the  bright 
things  she  had  forfeited  for  ever.  Privation,  poverty,  hunger- — Oh 
yes !  every  ill  in  the  catalogue  of  human  sorrows  she  could  bear  with 
smiles,  so  he  felt  them  not.  To  minister  to  his  wishes,  to  Boothe  and 
encourage  him  beneath  his  disappointments,  to  share  his  little  successes, 
but  never  to  droop,  however  adverse  circumstances  might  be — ^this  was 
her  province,  and  this  formed  the  end  and  aim  of  her  existence  I  Two 
years  had  now  passed  over  this  young  couple  ;  they  remained  alienated 
from  their  families,  to  whom  tibeir  residence  was  imknown.  Pellew 
supported  himself  by  his  pen,  and  experienced  all  those  alternations  of 
hope  and  depression  incidental  to  the  literary  character ;  those  feverish 
feelings  which  attend  partial  success,  and  that  bitter  gnawing  of  the 
heart-strings  which  results  from  disappointment.  He  laid  his  pen 
aside ;  his  thin  features  were  lit  up  with  an  expression  of  pleasure ; 
his  eyes,  ever  brilliant,  flashed  as  though  they  were  diamonds  suddenly 
instinct  with  life ;  his  chest  was  expanded,  and  he  breathed  out  his 
words  low,  but  in  a  tone  of  intense  exultation. — "  Camilla  I  have  com- 
pleted my  task — would  that  to  these  papers  I  dared  append  my  name! 
but  they  shall  go  forth  to  the  world.  Oppressed  people  claim  your 
rights!  slaves,  shake  off  your  fetters!  tyrants,  tremble!"  The  poor 
wife  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  his  damp  forehead.  His  enthusiasm, 
at  one  period,  she  had  shared ;  but  now  it  was  the  cause  of  all  her 
sorrow.  **  Walter,"  she  said,  drawing  him  quietly  away  from  his  desk, 
"  since  you  have  finished  your  paper,  I  hope  you  will  write  no  more 
to-night.  Now  talk  to  me  calmly ;  tell  me,  even  if  your  new  pamphlet 
meet  great  success,  what  will  it  do  for  you  ?"     "  Not  much  for  me. 
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Camilla,  but  I  trust  it  will  benefit  the  world,  it  may  assist  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  degraded  masses.  The  crisis  of  a  national  regeneration 
has  arrived  in  France,  and  I  hope  a  similar  glory  is  beginning  to  dawn 
over  this  country."  "  A  day  of  anarchy — ^a  day  of  rebellion — a  day  of 
blood  !"  "  Camilla  ?"  "  Forgive  me,  dear  Walter ;  you  know  my  heart ; 
I  am  only  anxious  that  you  should  not  by  any  act,  though  justified 
by  your  own  conscience,  endanger  your  safety.  Religion  has  had  its 
martyrs,  but  surely  no  one  is  called  on  to  sacrifice  himself  for  that 
which  relates  only  to  the  affairs  of  this  perishing  world."  **  Camilla," 
said  the  revolutionist,  with  deep  solemnity  in  his  manner,  "  you  do 
not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  this  question ;  it  is  whether  the 
majority  of  mankind  shall  still  move  through  life  in  degradation, 
wronged,  insulted,  and  tyrannized  over  by  the  few ;  or  whether  they 
shall  assume  their  natural  rights,  as  men  springing  originally  from  one 
stock ; — ^whether  the  immortal  soul  of  one  being  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered of  as  much  value  as  the  immortal  soul  of  another,  and  emerging 
from  the  darkness  of  accumulated  ages,  enjoy  the  light  of  moral  as 
well  as  physical  freedom ;  one  vast  family  bound  togedier  by  an  har- 
monious feeling  of  equal  privileges,  equal  rank,  and  looking  to  God 
only  as  a  Sovereign  Lord  of  all. — A  Martyr  ? — persecuted  for  advocating 
such  an  order  of  things? — Oh !  Camilla,  gladly  would  I  mount  the 
scaffold,  and  pour  out  my  blood,  if  my  poor  single  life  might  but  one 
step  advance  this  glorious  cause  !"' 

In  this  style  is  much  of  the  novel  written.  It  is  earnest,  elo- 
quent, accurate  in  description  of  life,  and  generally  correct  in 
sentiment. 

We  have  reserved  a  few  lines  to  notice  the  republication  of 
two  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  romances,  '  Contarini  Fleming '  and 
'  Alroy.'  They  are  given  to  the  New  Generation,  and  will,  we 
are  certain,  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 
We  owe  very  much  to  the  author  of  *  Coningsby '  and  *  Sybil.' 
His  eloquence  has  moved  the  heart  of  a  nation,  and  planted  the 
standard  of  Ancient  Faith  and  Ancient  Loyalty  in  many  a  desert 
place.  He  has  appealed  to  a  New  Generation :  let  there  be  no 
feeble  answer,  and  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  issue.  These 
two  beautiful  tales  will  be  read  now  with  renewed  interest ;  they 
are  poetically  eloquent,  and  full  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  bold,  generous 
enthusiasm*. 

*  We  have  been  requested  to  notice  a  criticism  on  «  Coningsby,*  which  appeared 
some  little  time  ago  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Morning  Post.*  The  respectability  of  that 
able  journal  will  iQways  command  attention  for  an^  thing  which  it  may  publish ;  and 
had  not  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  so  triumphantly  replied  to  his  assailants,  we  intended  to 
have  attempted  his  defJence.  Even  now,  should  these  attacks  be  repeated,  as  they 
have  been  indirectly  in  the  pages  of  a  Magazine  of  last  month,  we  may  investigate  the 
charge,  and  deal  with  it  as  it  merits. 
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Art.  VII. — Lord  John  Russelts  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  the 
City  of  London.    London,  1846, 

Lw  W8  not  Receive  ourselves :  the  country  is  in  a  great  crisis : 
not  one  of  those  agreeably  agitating  conjunctures,  when  red 
tape  officials  tremble  for  their  places,  and  the  waiter^  upon  Pro- 
videpce  are  in  doubt  whither  to  direct  their  interested  devotions: 
but  ^  crisis  that  may  decide  not  only  the  future  industrial  policy 
of  England,  but  the  wte  of  its  peerage,  and  form  of  its  constitution. 
We  cannot,  entertaining  such  a  conviction,  shrink  from  record- 
ing our  judgment,  and  offering  our  advice  to  those,  whose  eon- 
duct  mainly  interests  us  at  present — the  territorial  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  With  pseudo^Conservative  statesmen.  Free-trade 
orators.  Whig  converts,  we  have  now  nothing  to  do;  but  for  the 
course  pursued  by  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  that  it 
should  be  worthy  of  them,  and  equal  to  this  grave  emergency, 
we  are  painfiilly  anxious.  Solemn  deliberation,  to  be  followed 
it  may  he  by  hold  and  energetic  action,  is  their  first  and  para- 
mount duty.  Nothinff,  we  know,  is  easier,  nothing  more  grate- 
ful in  some  ways,  to  the  feelings  of  high'couraged  men,  than  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this  to  stop  ears  and  eyes,  and  shouting 
*  No  surrender,'  rush  blindly  on  to  victory — or  defeat.  Such  a 
course  exacts  but  little  painful  thought,  demands  no  anxious 
deliberation;  would  that  it  were  sanctioned  by  true  honour, 
wisdom^  or  patriotism  !  But  no,  we  call  upon  the  aristocracy 
to  resist  the  temptation,  and  to  apply  all  their  energies  to  the 
solution  of  the  terrible  problem  suomitted  to  them.  To  under- 
stand it  fiillyjj  to  unravel  all  its  perplexities,  to  fathom  all  its 
depths,  to  meet  all  its  dangers,  to  discharge  all  its  duties,  to  do 
aU  this  may  well  seem  beyond  mortal  capacity  \  and  yet  unless 
the  effort  at  any  rate  is  made,  we  see  no  peace  for  the  present, 
no  hope  for  the  future.  Let  us  then  stand  excused  if  we  give 
what  help  we  can  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  crisis.  To 
understand  clearly  the  present,  and  to  master  the  future,  we 
must  refer  to  the  past. 

In  1841  the  country  was  divided  into  three  great  parties:  the 
then  government,  who,  favourable  to  free  trade,  yet  not  alto- 
gether l^ostile  to  prqtection,  proposed  to  the  country  a  fixed 
duty  of  eight  sbittrngs ;  the  Protection  Party,  who^,  under  the 

fuidanee  of  Sir  Robert  Pee),  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
lOad  Stanley,  combated  alike  the  fixed  duty  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  tQtal  rei>eal  of  the  Free-traders;  the  pure  Free-traders,  then 
a  compact  body,  indeed,  but  of  no  influence  in  the  eoimtry  at 
large.  At  the  election  which  followed  the  announcement  of  the 
Whig  budget,  there  was  no  doubt,  no  hesitation  in  the  protec- 
tion ranks  :  the  younger  men  of  the  Tory  party  who  aspired  to 
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})ublic  life,  received  with  implicit  faith  the  statements  and  deduc- 
tions of  the  great  Protection  leaders,  and  so  did  the  vast 
majority  of  the  constituencies ;  a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings 
was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  the  return  of  one-half  of  the 
English  soil  to  barrenness,  and  the  ruin  of  one-half  of  her  rural 
population.  Where  is  the  intelligent  farmer  now  who  would 
not  gladly  accept  the  offer  he  then  rejected,  or  who  still  believes 
it  would  mflict  on  the  country  the  evils  he  then  anticipated  from 
it  ?  The  fixed  duty  was  rejected,  and  with  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority of  100,  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  office.  That  was  the 
first  act  of  the  drama.  The  second  opened  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  Com  Law  and  Tariff;  great  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whetlier  those  measures  were  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  indicated,  and  the  promises  made  or  implied  at  the  elec-* 
tion  of  1841 ;  but,  in  spite  of  recent  events,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obloquy  and  abuse  now  showered  upon  their  author,  we  feel  a 
pleasure  in  giving  a  retrospective  approval  of  those  measures, 
which  met  with  the  support,  we  believe  unanimous,  of  the  New 
Generation.  In  the  discussions,  however,  that  arose  on  those 
questions,  and  subsequently,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remark  a 
growing  divergence  of  language  and  opinions  between  the 
minister  and  that  great  section  of  his  supporters  to  whom  we 
are  now  more  immediately  addressing  ourselves ;  and  early  in 
1843  Sir  James  Graham  announced  that  as  to  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  economists.  It  became  also  evident  that  as  the 
probabilities  of  a  fixed  duty  compromise  decreased,  so  did  the 
ranks  of  the  repealers  swell ;  whUe  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  of  an  admirer  of  a  fixed  duty,  in  despair  of  obtaining 
that,  transferring  his  support  to  the  sliding-scale.  The  eloquence, 
energy,  and  success  of  the  League  were  becoming  more  appa- 
rent day  after  day,  and  contrasted  sUikingly  with  the  feeble 
utterance,  languor,  and  want  of  unity  And  confidence  of  its 
chief  opponents.  The  debates  on  the  Canada  Com  Bill  showed 
on  which  side  was,  at  any  rate,  determination.  Many  Protec- 
tion opponents  of  that  measure,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of 
turning  it  and  the  ministry  out  together,  by  a  junction  with  the 
Whigs,  r^fiised  to  vote,  and  the  obnoxious  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  100.  Here  then  ended  the  second  act;  the  New 
Corn  Law,  the  Tariff,  the  Canadian  Corn  Law,  were  passed ; 
the  League  was  in  ftiU  and  energetic  operation ;  Lord  Spencer 
and  a  few  other  practical  farmers  had  declared  they  did  not  fear 
the  effect  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Government, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  pro- 
claimed their  theoretic  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
League;  and  hesitation  and  irritability,  that  knew  not  where  or 
how  to  strike,  marked  the  bearing  of  the  pure  Protection  Party. 
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We  now  come  to  the  third  and  (for  the  present)  last  act. 
Alarmed  at  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  League,  startled  at 
the  language  and  demeanour  of  the  ministry,  the  countiy  party, 
headed  by  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  Essex,  at  last  organized 
itself,  and  set  about  to  stem  the  advancing  flood.  By  meetings 
and  pamphlets,  by  speeches  and  tracts,  the  onward  march  of 
the  League  was  attempted  to  be  stayed.  We  say  attempted, 
because  we  think  it  is  now  evident,  that  while  the  Protection 
Society  afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disbanding  soldiers  of 
the  ministerial  army,  and  revived  a  more  hopeful  and  energetic 
spirit  in  the  counties,  and  published  many  able  and  well-reasoned 
works,  still  it  failed  to  regain  any  of  the  lost  ground,  or  even 
materially  to  retard  the  enemy's  march.  Above  all,  it  made  no 
converts ;  and  all  experience  tells  us,  that  a  cause  which,  fiercely 
attacked,  makes  no  converts,  will  fail  in  the  long-run  to  hold  its 
own.  Things  then  were  in  this  state  when  the  rumour  of  a  pos- 
sible famine,  most  wickedly  and  maliciously  exaggerated  we 
admit,  decided  the  wavering  adherents  of  the  rejected  fixed  duty, 
and  they  passed  over  with  hardly  an  exception  to  the  Free-trade 
ranks,  thus  rendering,  according  to  an  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  formed,  we  have  reason  to  think,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  office,  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws  impossible,  and 
causing,  after  a  short  delay,  the  resignation  of  the  once  power- 
ful Conservative  administration. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  preceding  events ;  and  what 
light,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire,  do  they  throw  on  the  present 
crisis  ?  What  course  do  they  indicate  as  the  right  one  for  the 
aristocracy  to  pursue  ?  The  first  impression  we  derive  from  thus 
reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Com  Law  question  since  1841  is — 
that,  whether  owing  to  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  Government, 
or  an  equally  misplaced  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  the  great 
agricultural  party  took  no  steps  to  meet  the  great  and  growing 
danger  that  was  threatening  them,  until  it  had  assumed  a  mag- 
nitude and  power  that  rendered  a  protracted  and  fearful  struggle 
certain,  an  ultimate  conquest  over  it,  to  say  the  least,  doubtiul. 
And  when  the  counter  agitation  was  commenced,  and  the  en- 
listment of  the  sympathies  and  support  of  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  country  became  as  desirable  as  it  was  practicable, 
a  selfish  fear  paralyzed  the  leaders  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the 
Ten-hours'  Bill  was  rejected  to  maintain  the  Corn  Laws.  Short- 
sighted and  wretched  policy  !  The  Ten-hours'  Bill  granted  to 
the  operatives  of  the  North  by  the  agriculturists  of  England, 
would  have  encircled  the  laws  protective  of  English  industry 
with  a  support  and  defence  far  more  potent  than  that  of  minis- 
ters or  societies — the  affections  of  a  long-enduring  and  grateful 
people. 

But  that  golden  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip  by  :  the  word 
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of  Peel  prevailed  more  with  the  gentlemen  of  England  than  the 
prayers  of  their  lowly  fellow-countrymen,  and  now  we  read  of 
the  Preston  operatives  unanimously  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  while  the  *  Morning  Post,'  the  only  journal  that 
with  equal  ability  and  consistency  has  advocatea  a  highly  pro- 
tective policy,  feels  it  right  to  assert  that  the  present  system  of 
protection  to  agriculture  is  defective  and  inefficient,  and  must,  in 
order  to  its  just  maintenance,  be  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  English  industry :  such,  too,  is  the  opinion  of 
many  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  eminence  in  our  periodical  lite- 
rature. Is  there,  however,  among  the  Protection  Party  generally, 
any  desire  thus  to  carry  out  their  grand  principle,  or  does  the 
cry  of  *  Protection  to  English  Industry '  mean,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  anything  more  than  a  retention  of  the  present  slid- 
ing-scale  ?  And  is  not,  therefore,  the  enterprize  to  maintain  the 
Com  Laws  an  attempt  to  keep  one  portion,  great  and  important 
no  doubt,  but  still  one  portion,  of  an  otherwise  abandoned  sys- 
tem, and  that  portion  the  one  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
is  most  exposed  to  the  exciting  abuse  of  demagogues,  and  the 
unreasoning  enmity  of  mobs  ?  No  one  could,  or  did  complain, 
of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  cork-cutters  of  London,  or  the 
straw-plait  makers  of  Hertford ;  a  ciy  of  *  cheap  corks  from 
Spain,'  or  'cheap  bonnets  from  Tuscany,'  would  never  have 
aroused  the  passions  or  excited  the  hopes  of  any  class  of  Eng- 
lishmen —  and  yet,  hardly  with  a  struggle,  their  protection  was 
destroyed ;  so  likewise  it  fared  with  neai  ly  all  the  other  products 
of  English  industry,  until  the  industry  of  agriculture  remains  well 
nigh  the  only  one  of  English  industries  that  is  adequately  protected 
against  foreign  competition.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  wrong, 
or  even  practically  unjust :  but  we  assert  that  the  fact  being 
so,  places  the  Corn  Laws  on  an  eminence,  as  it  were,  by  them- 
selves, exposed  to  the  darts  of  an  infuriated  enemy,  and  un- 
guarded and  undefended  by  the  other  numerous  smaller  protective 
duties  that  heretofore  were  auxiliary  to  them.  This,  we  think,  is 
a  very  important  consideration,  and  one  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  at  this  crisis.  If  the 
Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Buckingham,  and  those  energetic  men 
among  the  farmers  by  whom  they  are  supported,  intend  deter- 
minately  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  we  must  submit  to  them  that 
they  should  widen  the  base  of  the  Protection  Society,  so  as  to 
comprise  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Lancashire,  the  framework- 
knitters  of  the  midland  counties,  and  all  who  live  by  English 
industry,  in  one  great  national  league,  such  as  at  this  moment 
is  omnipotent  without  organization  in  France.  But  are  they 
sure  that  now  those  various  trades  wish  for  a  return  of  that  pro- 
tection whicR  they  were  at  the  time  unwilling  to  lose  ?  If  they 
do,  if  they  know,  from  bitter  experience,  that  owing  to  the  want 
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of  that  protection  which  they  have  lost,  the  foreigner  is  earning 
the  wages  that  might  have  been  theirs,  then  such  an  attempt 
will  not  only  be  right,  but  successftil;  and  *  Protection  to  English 
Industry '  will  be  a  cry  as  animating  and  powerful  in  the  cellars 
of  Stockport  and  Bolton,  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  as  it  is 
in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  or  the  corn-fields  of  Essex.  If, 
however,  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  the  thousands  who  live  by 
the  other  branches  of  English  industry  cannot  be  won  back 
again  to  the  standard  of  protection,  then  let  our  leaders  carefully 
review  our  present  position,  reckon  their  forces,  count  up  the 
certain  cost  of  the  struggle,  and  estimate  its  probable  result. 

Nor  let  them  be  deterred  from  doing  this  their  duty  by  the  chaise 
of  cowardice,  or  the  taunt  of  indecision.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
garrison,  ably  officered,  well  provisioned,  and  plentifiilly  sup- 
plied with  all  the  munitions  and  resources  of  war,  to  surrender 
at  the  first  hostile  summons ;  and  altogether  another,  for  that 
garrison,  deserted  by  its  officers,  with  crippled  means,  and  un* 
dermined  walls,  to  enter  into  terms,  and  efiect  an  honourable 
capitulation.  The  conduct  we  might  blamelessly  and  wisely 
pursue  in  1841,  may  now  be  far  from  wise  and  right  Let  us 
then  enter  upon  this  part  of  our  task.  We  see  a  law  which  has 
worked  fairly,  which  admits  foreign  com  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  home  produce,  before  the  price  reaches  an  oppressive 
height,  which  gives,  according  to  his  belief  at  any  rate,  a  secu- 
rity to  the  English  farmer  that  his  capital  shall  not  be  sacrificed, 
and  promotes  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  Enghsh  soil,  at- 
tacked with  a  vigour,  pertinacity,  and  an  eloquence,  as  extraor- 
dinary as  they  seem  to  us  uncalled  for.  We  see  the  ranks  of 
the  opponents  of  that  law  increasing  every  day  in  number  and 
influence ;  prime  ministers,  past,  present*  and  to  come,  either 
openly  joining  that  array,  or  desisting  from  opposing  it;  we  hear 
of  many  converts  to,  of  none,  as  we  said  before,  from  its  ranks ; 
and  we  behold  an  organized  agitation  at  work  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  carry  out  its  object,  fraught 
willi  the  graveist  moral  evils  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
empire.  That  is  the  picture  on  one  side  of  the  shield.  Reverse 
it ;  what  do  we  behold  ?  Confidence  ?  Unity  of  thought  and 
action  ?  A  well-founded  hope  of  an  ultimate  and  lasting  triumph 
to  be  followed  by  internal  repose  and  harmony  restored  \  Alas  ! 
none  of  these ;  but  angry  recriminations,  just  suspicions,  the  led 
mistrusting  their  leaders,  the  leaders  deserting  their  followers, 
while  no  one  ventures  to  say  what  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to 
tliink, — that  permanent  victory  and  tranquillity  can  result  from 
a  further  protraction  of  the  contest. 

What,  under  other  circumstances,  had  another  line  of  con- 
duct been  pursued  by  the  late  government,  or  by  the  great 
country-party  since  1841,  might  have  been  our  present  position. 
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it  is  now  useless  to  inquire ;  but  for  England's  sake  let  us  not 
visit  the  faults  of  those  who  might  have  trusted  us  more  fairly, 
or  led  us  more  wisely,  on  her,  and  on  ourselves.  We  ask  tlie 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  have  we  truly  stated  the  present  as- 
pect of  affairs  ?  Have  we  over-estimated  the  strength  of  the  Free- 
traders, underrated  that  of  Protection  ?  If  we  have,  well :  if  we 
have  not,  can  they  hope,  without  some  great  change  in  their 
battle  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  some  great  alteration  in  their 
method  of  warfare,  to  fight  the  fight  to  a  successful  issue?  And 
are  they  prepared  to  adopt  that  chang'e,  and  plunjge  the  yeo- 
manry of  England  into  that  career  of  ceaseless  agitation,  and 
turmoil,  and  war,  without  which  the  struggle  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  with  which,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  truly  said, 
must  come  a  total  revolution  of  all  those  habits,  thoughts,  ac- 
tions, occupations,  which  have  hitherto  given  to  the  English 
farmer  so  happy  and  so  deserved  a  reputation.  Every  squire 
must  become  a  platform-orator,  every  yeoman  an  itinerant  lec- 
turer, the  country  tradesman  must  desert  his  coimter,  the  tenant- 
farmer  leave  his  fields,  to  carry  the  war  of  words,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, of  acts  into  the  enemy's  nearest  camp.  The  country  must 
be  turned  into  one  universal  battle-field,  and  all  those  gentle  vir- 
tues, and  modest  graces,  that  still  we  love  to  think  linger  among 
the  green  fields  and  pleasant  valleys  of  rural  England,  must  be 
bid  depart,  never  perhaps  to  return.  Henceforward  this  fight 
must  be 

'  No  delicate  and  dainty  trouble ; 
A  ruffle  in  a  ewer  of  milk  of  roses, 
Made  by  a  noble's  finger,* 

but  a  stern,  unsparing',  uncompromising  death-struggle,  in  which 
the  land  shall  teach  manufacture  to  know  its  master,  or  manu- 
facture triumph  over  the  land. 

We  do  not  say,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  struggle 
may  not  be  fearfully  prolonged,  may  not  even  ultimately  end 
in  the  triumph  of  the  land ;  but  what  must  the  cost  and  what 
the  effects  of  such  a  triumph  be  ?  A  protracted  moral,  if  not 
physical,  civil  war,  during  which  all  confidence  must  be  de- 
stroyed, the  land  relapsing  into  bad  cultivation,  or  absolute 
barrenness,  trade  and  agriculture  both  paralyzed,  and  each  re- 
acting unfavourably  on  the  other,  panics  only  not  said  to  be 
ever  recurring  because  in  truth  they  would  never  intermit,  and 
all  the  benefit  the  Com  Laws  were  intended  to  procure,  steadi- 
ness of  price,  and  security,  absolutely  lost,  thus  realizing  the 
old  moralist's  definition  of  folly,  '  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere 
causas.*  At  this  cost  must  the  triumph,  if  at  all,  be  won — 
and  the  effects  of  it  ? 

Doubtlessly  these  considerations  must  have  presented  them- 
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selves  to  those  who  take  the  lead  at  the  Central  Protection 
Society;  but  we  speak  to  the  whole  country-party;  we  would 
urge  on  each  noble  in  his  castle,  each  squire  in  his  old  hall, 
each  yeoman  in  his  farm-house,  to  ponder  on  them  well,  and 
then  resolve  boldly.  It  may  be  right,  it  may  be  for  the  eventual 
prosperity  and  glory  of  England,  that  all  these  dangers  should 
be  braved,  and  *  No  Surrender  '  be  the  cry :  but  let  that  deci- 
sion at  any  rate  be  formed  only  after  earnest  deliberation,  and 
on  grounds  very  different  from  those  upon  which  Mr.  Ellman 
held  up  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  to  the  farmers  of  Sussex  as  their 
future  leader,  and  the  Yeovil  Protection  Society  promised  the 
men  of  Somersetshire  the  '  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen '  of  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  to  lead  them  on  to  victory. 

Let  us  now,  having  thus  shortly  sketched  the  past  history  of 
this  conflict,  and  adverted  to  the  means  by  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  it  can  be  hopefully  carried  on  by  the  country- 
party,  and  the  probable  cost  of  its  prosecution,  place  in  con- 
clusion before  our  readers  the  courses  it  is  open  for  that  still 
powerful  though  partially  broken  party  to  pursue. 

First,  they  may  abandon  at  once  and  altogether  the  struggle, 
and  adopting  frankly  and  boldly  their  new  position,  with  all  its 
dangers,  duties  and  responsibiHties,  offer  the  Com  Laws  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  genius  of  their  country,  and  thus  prove 
to  the  world  alike  the  disinterestedness  of  their  past  resistance, 
and  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  their  present  assent. 
This  course,  we  believe,  has  found  recommenders  at  protection 
head-quarters,  and  has  the  merit  of 'settling  the  question  for 
ever.  It  is  either  a  bold  and  wise  resolve,  or  a  cowardly  and 
stupid  concession.  Believing,  as  we  do  with  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  with  Lord  liyttelton,  with  Judge  Coleridge^  and 
Dr.  Chalmers,  that  the  land  of  England  would  not  cease  to  be 
il-ofitably  cultivated,  although  individual  cases  of  distress  and 
ardship  might  occur,  were  the  Corn  Laws  to  be  repealed — we 
shall  not  upbraid  the  leaders  of  the  country-party  with  treason 
or  cowardice,  if  they  adopt  this  course.  Great  dangers  require 
great  ventures,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  gentlemen  of  England 
coming  forward,  and  doing  of  themselves  what  neither  Russell, 
nor  Peel,  nor  Cobden  could  do  without  them,  could  not  fail 
to  be  immense  and  salutary.  But  this  step,  if  taken,  must  be 
taken  with  unblanched  cheek  and  gallant  bearing.  It  is  the 
brave  venture  of  men  who,  uncompelled,  for  their  country's  sake, 
leap,  Curtius-like,  into  the  gulf:  there  must  be  no  murmuring, 
no  complaining,  no  voting  against  the  first  reading  of  a  bill, 
staying  away  on  the  second,  and  voting  for  the  third :  no  un- 
necessary abuse  of  others,  no  petulant  attempts  to  render  the 
sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  as  little  gracious  as  may  be.  If  carried 
out  in  this  magnanimous  spirit,  the  aristocracy  and  gentlemen 
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of  England  may  rely  on  their  resolve  being  appreciated  by  the 
people.  No  doubt  the  fatal  concessions  of  tne  French  aristo- 
cracy will  be  urged  in  bar  of  such  a  line  of  conduct,  and  the 
day  that  witnesses  it  will  be  designated  *  the  day  of  dupes ; ' 
but  are  the  cases  really  parallel  ?  Are  the  Corn  Laws  truly  part 
and  parcel  of  the  venerable  remains  of  the  old  English  consti- 
tution that  have  survived  the  rebellion,  the  restoration,  and  the 
pious  revolution?  Or  are  they  not  rather  what  Mr.  Disraeli, 
we  think,  once  called  them,  '  an  accident,'  beneficial  and  wise 
at  one  time,  the  reverse  at  another ;  and  to  identify  the  exist- 
ence or  even  the  splendour  of  the  English  aristocracy  with  the 
Corn  Laws  is  as  insulting  to  that  order  as  it  is  in  fact  untrue. 
Count  Carli,  the  famous  Italian  political  economist,  in  reviewing ' 
the  many  changes  which,  even  up  to  his  time,  had  taken  place 
in  English  Com  Laws,  awarded  the  meed  of  his  approbation 
to  every  change  that  had  occurred,  asserting  that  whether  the 
English  government  encouraged  foreign  importation  or  pro- 
hibited it,  wisdom  had  ever  directed  tne  choice.  To  suppose, 
then,  that  under  all  circumstances  a  highly  protective  poUcy  is 
the  right  policy,  is  to  fall  into  almost  as  great  a  mistake  as 
lunatics  of  the  League  have  on  their  side  fallen  into.  Of  course 
this  does  not  prove  that  now  it  would  be  wise  to  abolish  all  pro- 
tection ;  but  we  submit  it  does  justify  the  aristocracy  in  recon- 
sidering, impartially  and  without  fear,  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  even  incurring  some  risks,  to  restore  social  order  and 
harmony  to  their  distracted  country.  Let  them,  at  any  rate, 
believe  that  these  few  sentences  come  from  no  enemy  of  their 
order,  nor  from  one  who  is  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their 
rural  dependents. 

The  second  course  that  the  agriculturists  may  take,  is  that 
which  a  year  ago  Lord  Grey,  with  all  his  impressive  eloquence, 
urged  upon  them — a  low  fixed  duty  compromise.  Then  it  was 
feasible ;  is  it  so  now  ?  Probably  there  are  still  some  among 
the  Free-trade  Conservatives  and  Whigs  who,  alarmed  at  the  lan- 
guage of  the  League  orators,  and  pained  at  the  further  continu- 
ance of  the  contest,  would  gladly  meet  the  Protection  Society  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  a  6«.  fixed  duty,  and  so  terminate  peace- 
ably this  conflict :  but  we  cannot  cherish  a  hope  that  they  would 
be  found  many  or  influential ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  expect 
that  the  League  would  now  desist  from  their  enterprize  for  such 
an  arrangement.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again — claims  en- 
tirely rejected  until  they  are  entirely  conceded:  and  such  we 
believe  to  be  a  very  general  belief  among  the  farmers ;  they  see 
that  such  a  compromise  would  afford  no  security  to  them,  and 
would  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  opponents ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  over  many  a  market  table  during  the  last  month  a 
sigh  has  been  breathea  for  the  rejected  fixed  duty  of  1841,  few 
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aspirations  have  been  uttered  for  another  of  1846.  Speaking, 
however,  without  reference  to  the  chances  of  success,  we  will 
say  that  could  a  fixed  duty  of  5*.  be  maintained  for  ten  or  even 
five  years  longer,  the  perils  attending  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  agricultural  classes  gene- 
rally would  be  enabled  to  see  their  way  through  the  mists  of 
doubt  and  panic  that  now  oppress  them,  to  an  intelligent  and 
successful  adaptation  of  their  resources  to  their  new  position : 
while  the  march  of  agricultural  improvement  would  be  hastened 
rather  than  impeded  by  the  anticipated  change.  But  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  we  cannot  think  that  this  course  is  to  be 
adopted  with  any  success,  and  therefore  dismiss  the  considera- 
tion of  it  to  arrive  at  the  remaining  alternative,  which  enlists 
many  of  our  sympathies  and  some  little  of  our  reason  on  its 
side,  and  is  the  obvious  one  for  the  country  party,  without  deli- 
beration, to  adopt. 

Should  the  aristocracy  call  upon  the  yeomanry  and  the  rural 
population  at  large  to  maintain  at  all  risks,  and  through  all  pos- 
sible convulsions,  the  present  Com  Laws,  and  govern  tlie  country 
on  that  basis  ?  For  this  we  apprehend  to  be  the  true  statement 
of  this  alternative.  A  simply  obstructive  maintenance  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  no  longer  possible:  it  must  be  active,  adminis- 
trative. To  turn  one  administration  out  after  another,  and  not 
to  find  an  efficient  substitute  for  it,  is  not  patriotism,  but  faction; 
inviting  the  attacks  of  foreign  foes,  and  fostering  the  machina- 
tions of  insincere  allies.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  pro- 
poses such  an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  as  necessitates,  ac- 
cording to  the  convictions  of  the  country  party,  the  overthrow 
by  them  of  that  administration,  they  must  be  prepared  to  step 
into  the  vacant  seat  of  the  stricken  Phaeton,  and  conduct  the 
car  of  government  through  all  the  dangers  and  obstacles  of  the 
way.  An  obstructive  policy,  we  beg  Lord  Stanley's  pardon  for 
reminding  him  of  it,  seldom  benefits  the  country,  nor  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  those  who  pursue  it,  under  any  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  But  applied  to  such  a  question  as  the  Corn 
Laws,  it  is  little  short  of  insanity ;  and  whatever  truth  there 
might  be  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  famous  boast,  *  As  we  have 
made  this  government,  so  can  we  unmake  it,'  we  are  too  secure 
of  that  nobleman's  patriotism  to  fear  he  would  act  upon  it,  ex- 
cept under  the  above  condition. 

We  have  already  pointed  to  some  of  the  disasters  which  we 
deem  well  nigh  inevitable  from  a  further  protraction  of  the  con- 
test ;  let  us  now  for  a  few  moments  consider  the  prospects  of  an 
administration  pledged  to  maintain  the  present  protection.  To 
talk  of  it  as  some  journalists  and  mob  orators  have  done,  as  a 
Tyrrell-Sibthorp  cabinet,  is  a  vulgar  stupidity.  Such  an  admi- 
nistration, powerful  from  the  position,  habits  of  business,  and  ta- 
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lentB  of  its  members,  might,  we  well  know,  be  formed  to-morrow : 
the  names  of  Richmond,  Buckingham,  Colquhoun,  Shaw,  Mac- 
lean, O'Brien,  Malmesbury,  Barrington,  G.  Bentinck,  occur  to 
us  as  we  are  writing,  and  by  themselves  are  sufficient  to  prove 
our  assertion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  they  would,  if  vio- 
lently assailed,  be  also  enthusiastically  supported ;  many  mis- 
takes, many  short-comings  would  be  overlooked  in  them,  which 
in  *  Sir  Robert,'  (who  enjoys  in  the  counties  the  favour  and  re- 
putation which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  did  during  the  last  year  of  his 
rule,)  would  be  freely  commentCKi  upon ;  and  as  the  public  gene- 
raDy  would  not  anticipate  any  marvels  of  statecraft  from  them,  they 
would  be  spared  the  mortification  and  peril  of  not  realizing  un- 
reasonable hopes,  while  the  diflferent  departments  of  ordinary 
administration  would  be  well  and  popularly  conducted.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  his  immediate  followers  would,  it  is  evident,  be 
debarred  from  opposing  such  a  government  save  on  the  question 
of  the  Com  Laws,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  less  important 
matters.  That  is  the  most  favourable  view  that  can  in  reason 
be  taken  of  a  Protection  government :  the  perils  that  would  sur- 
round it  are  manifest,  and  may  well  make  even  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck, whom  we  regard  as  the  most  daring,  and  perhaps  the 
ablest,  of  the  personals  we  have  mentioned,  pause  yet  longer 
than  did  Lora  John  Russell,  before  he  ventured  upon  so  tem- 
pestuous a  sea. 

But  short  of  this  consummation,  we  repeat,  opposition  to  Free 
trade  cannot  stop,  if  intended  bondjide,  Mr.  Christopher,  nor 
Mr.  Miles,  can  never  again  look  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Sir 
James  Graham  to  reply  to  Mr.  Villiers  or  Mr.  Cobden.  They 
must  trust  to  the  independent  country  party  alone  for  arguments 
and  for  votes.  The  whole  personnel  of  the  present  Government  is 
severed  for  ever  from  them :  let  us  understand  what  this  loss  is : 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Lincoln,  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  of  the  House  of  Lords  we  need  not  speak,  as  it  is 
clear  the  battle  will  be  chiefly  if  not  altogether  in  the  Lower 
House.  All  those,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  an  exception,  who 
have  been  trained  up  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  are  now, 
whatever  they  were  five  years  ago,  friendly  to  free  trade ;  and 
hence  the  grossness  of  the  delusion  which  would  animate  the 
farmers  to  the  struggle  by  promising  them  effective  support 
from  the  Sidney  Herbert  section  of  the  government.  No !  if 
they  are  determined  to 

*  Stand  back  to  back  in  God's  name,  and  fight  it  to  the  last,' 

they  must  trust  to  no  present  statesman's  aid,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  hereafter.  Their  own  energy,  their  own  courage,  their 
own  eloquence,  their  own  statesmanship,  must  conduct  them 
through  the  storm ;  and  if  all  these  should  fail,  after  a  few  years, 
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to  win  for  them  the  victory,  a  recollection  of  the  odds  tliat  were 
against  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty 
according  to  their  convictions,  may  console  them  in  defeat.  But 
once  again  must  we  implore  their  leaders  to  review  with  all  im- 
partiality and  care  the  certain  concomitants  and  probable  results 
of  adopting  this  last  alternative. 

We  have  thus,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  with  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  represent  faithfully  the  poUtical  prospects  with  which 
the  agricultural  new  year  opens,  presumed  to  offer  these  remarks  to 
the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  leaders.  If  they  seem  to  be 
written  in  too  desponding  a  spirit,  and  to  recommend  too  yielding 
a  line  of  conduct,  it  is  because,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  oppressed 
by  the  saddest  forebodings  of  the  evil  results  that  must  follow 
the  impending  internecine  contest ;  and  on  the  other,  have  too 
great  a  confidence  in  English  energy,  English  skill,  English  soil, 
and  English  climate,  to  look  with  equal  dread  at  a  competition 
with  foreign  farmers.  We  see  little  to  be  gained  by  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  we  see  much  to  be  hazarded  by  their  retention ;  and 
under  this  impression,  as  junior  officers  at  a  council  of  war,  we 
have  ventured  to  speak  our  opinion,  in  no  spirit  of  presumption, 
or  fancied  superior  clearness  of  view  beyond  our  elders  and  bet- 
ters, but  with  an  anxious  desire  of  uniting  once  more  the  rapidly 
dissolving  elements  ol  English  society,  and  combining  in  one 
league  of  loyalty  and  love  under  our  youthful  Queen,  the  peer 
and  the  millowner,  the  peasant  and  the  manufacturing  operative. 
Should  our  attempt  fail,  as  we  fear  it  will,  and  this  country — ^that 
might  be  so  powerful  in  its  internal  concord,  and  must  be  so 
weak  in  its  divisions — ^be  separated  into  two  hostile  factions ; — 
should  *  Delenda  est  Cartha^Oy  be  the  cry  from  one  camp,  an- 
swered by  *  No  surrender,'  from  the  other,  then  we  trust,  that 
all  those  who  think  with  us  that  now  by  a  bold  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy  the  country  may  be  spared  the  miseries  of 
that  strife,  will  then,  their  counsel  having  been  rejected,  and 
their  generals  determined  upon  war,  share  with  them  the  dan- 
gers of  this  campaign,  and  fight  with  a  good  courage,  though, 
like  *  blameless  Falkland,'  with  a  dejected  spirit  and  a  troubled 
mind.  If  there  be  differences  of  opinion  at  the  council,  let 
there  be  none  in  the  action.  It  is  to  aid  those  dehberations 
that  these  pages  are  written;  not  to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  accomplishment.  But,  Hhe  time  flies  fast  on: 
let  us  resolve  either  for  peace  or  war ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  of 
us  in  future  days,  that  six  thousand  Scottish  men  in  arms  had 
neither  the  courage  to  stand  their  ground  and  fight  it  out,  nor 
prudence  to  treat  for  peace,  nor  even  the  coward's  wisdom  to 
retreat  in  good  time  and  safety.'* 

*  Old  Mortality, 
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Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas,    By  the  Author  of  *  Reve- 
lations of  Russia ; '  '  The  White  Slave. '     London,  1846.     Newby. 

We  are  enabled  to  state,  on  what  we  consider  unquestionable  authority, 
that  Mr.  Smythe  is  not  the  author  of  this  book.  It  might  not  be 
difficult,  were  we  so  disposed,  to  name  the  writer ;  indeed  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  in  his  first  work — ^the  *  Revelations  of  Russia ' — he  has  not, 
inadvertently,  given  the  well-informed  a  clue  whereby  to  detect  him. 
However,  we  are  content  to  deal  with  him  in  his  present  very  pruden- 
tial mystery ;  and  it  is,  we  opine,  as  much  for  his  publisher's  interest 
as  his  own  that  the  cloak  should  not  be  removed.  Be  he  then  a  Travel- 
ling Physician,  or  the  correspondent  of  a  Morning  Journal,  we  will 
not  seek  to  penetrate  his  becoming  concealment. 

But  we  must  firmly  insist  that  such  a  book  as  this  should  not  be 
given  to  the  world  anonymously.  It  contains  grave  statements,  and, 
as  they  appear  to  us,  over-bold  assertions,  imperatively  requiring  the 
writer's  name  as  a  guarantee  of  their  truth.  There  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  longer  withholding  from  the  public  this  information ; 
and  an  anonymous  re-assertion  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  (which 
looks  very  like  a  gratuitous  and  clever  advertisement)  is,  we  submit, 
poor  evidence  of  veracity. 

The  *  Revelations '  was  apparently  a  first  effort  of  authorship,  and 
there  might  be  good  reasons  why  the  writer's  name  should  be  for  a 
time  concealed ;  his  next  production  being  a  novel,  did  not  as  such 
require  to  be  vouched  by  its  parent ;  but  when  he  follows  up  these 
successful  publications  by  another  serious  work  on  Russia,  in  which  he 
relates  what  he  alleges  to  be  facts,  and  indirectly  promises  a  few  more 
tomes  dedicated  to  the  same  subject,  then  does  it  become  necessary  to 
demand  some  better  security  than  the  name  of  a  fashionable  publisher, 
an  unbridled  tongue,  or  a  letter  to  the  Times. 

As  it  is,  we  must  place  these  volumes  in  the  same  niche  with  the 
*•  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,"  and  similar  unscrupulous  books ; 
they  must  be  read  as  libels  until  their  accuracy  is  made  manifest. 
The  personal  acrimony,  the  evident  exaggeration,  the  high  colouring, 
all  lead  to  this  conclusion :  and  the  writer  can  only  escape  the  attend- 
ant censure  by  avowing  his  authority,  and  thereby  substantiating  ex- 
tiuordinary  statements.  He  is  at  present  doing  injustice  to  himself, 
and  dealing  most  imfairly  with  his  readers ;  and  this  avowal  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  his  vehemence  of  language  and  bitterness  of  hate 
axe  calculated,  not  unnaturally,  to  create  a  suspicion  of  his  honesty. 

We  need  not  say  we  are  no  advocates  of  despotism.  We  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  the  Russian  government  or  institutions  ;  we  only  desire  fair 
play.  What  we  so  earnestly  protest  against — and  it  is  this  that  mili- 
tates against  the  whole  book — ^is  the  personal  and  vindictive  attack  on 
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the  Emperor.  He  is  always  dragged  forward  for  severest  censure  :  the 
cinielties  of  a  savage  and  licentious  soldiery,  the  very  usages  of  the 
country,  are  all  charged  against  him  with  most  persevering  and  inces- 
sant industry.  And  this  virulence  and  rancorous  enmity  is  so  con- 
stantly and  intensely  manifested  in  almost  every  page,  that  it  prejudices 
the  mind  against  much  which  would  otherwise  be  deeply  interesting. 
The  talent  displayed  in  all  these  works — ^which  led  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries to  attribute  their  authorship  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Canterbury — ^furnishes  only  another  argument  against  them.  It  is  the 
ability  of  the  writer  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  thus  emphatically 
to  protest  against  veiy  many  of  his  sentiments. 

The  second  volimie  is  principally  occupied  with  some  account  of  the 
literature  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
The  style  of  this  writer  is  earnest,  popular,  and  eloquent. 

A  Pilgrim's  Reliquary.     London,  1845.     Pickering. 

Since  Eothen  we  have  not  read  a  more  charming  book ;  and  it  has  an 
advantage  over  that  celebrated  work — the  sentiment  is  as  correct  as  the 
language  is  elegant.  We  can  only  make  room  for  one  short  extraot, 
and  select  the  following  description  of  Lavater : — 

'  His  face  is  pale  and  penetrating,  like  Steme*s  monk,  but  not  mild  ;  keen 
and  eager  attention  and  observation  hurry  about  his  thin  lips,  and  in  his 
eyes,  which  search  you  to  the  soul,  and  are  yet  tempered  with  so  mu^ 
benevolence,  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  their  fire.  Every  motion,  evezy  lotk, 
every  gesture,  and  almost  every  word,  marks  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
glowing  fancy,  active  knowledge,  and  exquisite  sensibility.  Intense 
thought  has  forestalled  time  in  funrowing  his  cheeks,  and  the  fervours  of  an 
ardent  imagination,  continually  kindled  by  new  and  deep  researches,  seem 
to  have  consumed  his  flesh,  and  burned  up  his  colour  to  ashes.  His  man- 
ners are  at  once  open,  vivacious^  and  simple,  with  the  information  of  a  first- 
rate  understanding,  and  the  captivating  eordiality  of  a  warm  and  good 
heart,  disdainful  of  little  forms,  but  from  right  feeling  never  nej^ecting 
those  more  essential  points  that  win  your  confidenee  and  respect,  xou  will 
not  laugh  at  me  for  being  earnest  to  near  this  extraordinary  genius  preaeh, 
though  wholly  ignorant  of  the  German  language.  Do  the  voice,  the  air,  the 
eyes,  the  gestures,  of  such  a  man  say  nothing  ?  yes  !  they  speak  always  in 
the  most  forcible,  and  often  in  the  most  intelligible  language.  Mr.  Lavater 
was  bom  an  orator — ^he  seems  to  move  the  passions  at  his  pleasure.  His  tones 
are  finely  varied  aecording  to  his  feelings,  and  when  turned  to  ihe  pathetic 
are  irresistible.  His  action  is  equally  animated  and  graceful ;  so  fu  from 
being  afiected  and  studied,  to  set  oJOT  his  own  eloquence,  and  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  others,  it  apparently  proceeds  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  his  natural  fire  and  sensibility.  As  he  preached  without  notes,  his  hands 
were  at  fall  liberty  ;  he  used  them  Just  enough  and  no  more,  without  flourish 
of  false  pathos,  or  one  wild  gesture  of  flaming  enthusiasm.  How  did  I  re- 
gret that  I  could  not  compr  Aend  his  words  ;  but  I  have  been  weD  informed 
that  his  style  is  what  I  suppose  it,  eloquent,  energetic,  and  full  of  fire.  In 
short,  of  all  the  preachers  I  ever  saw  in  the  pulpit,  he  came  the  nearest  in 
my  idea  of  apostolic  dignity  and  inspiration.  He  has  been  a  voluminoua 
writer,  but  his  favourite,  most  extraordinary,  and  most  celebrated  work, 
is  that  on  physiognomy,  which  he  has  reduced  almost  to  a  system.' 

On  some  future  occasion  we  hope  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  White,  when  our  space  may  permit  us  to  do  him  more  justice. 
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Poems  and  Pictures.     London,  1846.     Bums. 

Tms  splendid  volume  reflects  great  credit  on  its  very  spirited  pub- 
lisher. It  is  a  work  which  will  outlive  all  the  annuals ;  for  wliile  it 
rivals  them  in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  the  literary  portion  of  the 
pages  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  the 
best  presentation  book  of  the  season. 


The  O'Donoghue ;  a  Tale  qf  Ireland,  Fifty  Years  ago.     By  Charles 
Lever,  Esq.    Dublin,  1845.     Wm.  Curry  and  Co. 

Mr.  Lever  has  been  called  the  Irish  Dickens.  Let  his  friends 
decide  if  this  be  a  honourable  distinction  or  no.  The  O'Donoghue  is,  as 
we  think,  the  best  of  Mr.  Lever's  novels  :  it  is  essentially  Irish,  full 
of  genuine  humour,  and  the  interest  is  well  supported.  The  volume 
is  profusely  adorned  with  illustrations,  which,  for  the  most  part,  well 
embody  the  spirit  of  the  text. 


Rambles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  year  1846,  with 
a  Slhort  Account  qf  Oregon.    By  Rubio.   London,  1845.  S.  Clarke. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  not  a  sweet-tempered  individual.  Wo 
are  no  admirers  of  the  Yankees ;  we  will  join  heartily  in  a  laugh  at 
their  impudence,  and  are  free  to  denounce  their  dishonesty  wherever 
it  is  made  evident,  but  we  are  opposed  to  all  vituperative  and  sweeping 
accusation.  *  Rubio  *  is  determined  to  rival  Mrs.  Trollope.  He 
speaks  of  Jonathan  with  a  plainness  and  a  freedom,  which  will,  we 
opine,  be  far  from  acceptable  in  that  *  home  of  Liberty.*  After  doing 
justice  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  and  describing  the  feel- 
ings they  are  calculated  to  inspire  in  the  spectator,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

'  But,  on  the  other  hs&d,  it  is  not  bo  with  the  inhabitants  ;  the  men  inspire 
ua  with  very  different  feelings,  from  their  vulgarity,  hypocrisy,  ignorance, 
and  dishonesty,  together  with  their  constant  sordid  and  grovelling  pursuit 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and  in  obtaining  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly successful,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  dollar  to  be  seen  in  circulation 
through  the  whole  country.* 

To  say  truth  of  this  book,  we  must  call  it  a  veiy  agreeable  and 
exceedingly  amusing  collection  of  exaggerations ;  not  written  down 
from  splenetic  motives,  but  with  the  comparatively  harmless  desire  of 
affording  entertainment.  We  do  not  say  this  is  right.  We  are  however 
ill-disposed  seriously  to  quarrel  in  the  present  instance  ;  much  of  our 
author's  censure  is  well  bestowed,  well  merited,  and  very  well  ex- 
pressed. There  is  much  curious  information,  moreover,  to  be  gathered 
from  these  rambles,  quite  sufficient,  indeed,  to  justify  our  cordially 
recommending  an  attentive  perusal.  Amusement  is  often  coupled  with 
instinction. 

The  account  of  Oregon  deserves  a  more  serious  consideration  than 
we  can  at  present  bestow ;  it  has  the  merit  of  being  concise  and  explicit. 
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Adventures  in  the  Pacific.     By  John  Coulter,  M.D.  Dublin,  1845. 
W.  Curry,  Jun.,  and  Co. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  *  sufferings  *  of  Queen  Pomare, 
have  obtained  a  transient  notoriety.  The  crooked  policy  of  the  present 
ruler  of  France,  and  the  nasal  eloquence  of  a  rew  missionary  poli- 
ticians, equally  contributed  to  this  miserable  result.  We  can  afford  to 
smile  at  the  intrigues  of  the  one,  and  denounce  the  impertinence  of 
the  other. 

This  volume  is  the  account  of  a  four  years'  voyage  ;  and  combines 
much  valuable  information  with  a  series  of  romantic  incidents  not 
unworthy  of  being  related  by  De  Foe. 

Dr.  Coulter  possessed  ample  opportunities  of  observation,  and  he  has 
communicated  what  he  saw  in  a  pleasing  and  unassuming  manner. 
We  have  not  space  for  quotation,  and  besides,  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  cull  from  so  short  a  book  passages  which  should  be  read  with  the 
entire  narrative  to  be  correctly  understood  or  appreciated. 


Tiiah  of  the  Heart.  By  Mrs.  Brat.  Being  the  8th  volume  of  the 
new  and  illustrated  edition  of  her  Novels'and  Romances.  London, 
1845.     Longman  and  Co. 

We  confess  that,  whenever  we  can  do  so,  we  like  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  author's  mind  in  respect  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  treating 
his  work.  We  like  to  be  indulged  with  a  view  of  his  materials,  his 
first  ideas,  the  hints  he  may  have  derived  from  casual  circumstances ; 
the  sketches,  as  it  were,  from  which  he  combines  the  subject  of  his 
pictiure,  and  its  progress  till  its  ultimate  finish  be  achieved.  An  in- 
sight of  this  nature  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  obtamed,  unless  an  author 
takes  the  trouble  to  leave  us,  or  to  give  us,  what  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  his  personal  history — that  of  his  work.  When  he  gives  us 
that,  we  seem  to  become  in  a  great  measure  known  to  himself,  we 
seem  to  talk  with  him  about  his  pursuits,  to  have  our  curiosity  gratified, 
and  we  enter  with  a  higher  degree  of  relish  on  his  labours. 

We  have  been  led  to  offer  these  remarks  by  the  gratification  we  have 
derived  in  respect  to  every  one  of  these  novels  and  romances,  from  the 
preface  Mrs.  Bray  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  her  series, 
wherein  she  gives  much  information  of  such  a  nature  as  we  have 
pointed  out ;  it  is  indeed  most  desirable.  Of  the  various  tales  which 
compose  the  present  work.  Trials  of  the  Heart,  she  says,  *  These  tales 
were  principally  written  with  a  view  to  develop  the  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  under  some  of  the  most  trying  circumstances 
to  which  it  can  be  subjected  in  the  pilgrimage  of  this  world.  Many 
real  characters,  incidents,  and  events  of  deep  interest  in  themselves 
were  introduced,  but  so  disguised  by  change  of  name,  locality,  and  pe- 
riod, as  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  one.'  Our  authoress  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  first  of  these  tales.  Prediction,  was  founded  on 
a  circumstance  related  to  her  in  her  youth  by  a  clergyman  at  Swansea, 
in  Wales.  He  stated  that  a  friend  of  his  at  college,  who  was  a  visionary 
young  man,  was  weak  enough  to  consult  a  very  celebrated  wizard  during 
his  visit  to  Oxford,  and  received  from  his  liand  a  prediction,  which, 
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some  yeArs  after,  was  unhappily  and  literally  fulfilled.  On  her 
recollection  of  the  leading  facts,  more  than  twenty  years  after,  Mrs. 
Bray  founded  the  story  of  Prediction ;  yet  not  with  a  purpose  to  keep 
alive  the  follies  of  astrology.  Quite  the  reverse  ;  for  she  adds,  in  her 
preface,  •  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  course  of  that  narrative  how 
a  foolish  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  the  veil  with  which  an  all- 
wise  Providence  has  invested  the  future,  by  seeking  information  from 
the  cunning  pretenders  to  forbidden  arts,  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  those  very  evils  that  have  been  predicted.' 

The  next,  The  Orphans  of  La  Vendee,  is,  also,  a  beautiful  tale. 
The  period  chosen  is  that  of  the  French  Revolution.  Some  of  the 
heroic  chaxEwters  of  the  time,  who  played  so  distinguished  a  part 
as  royalists  in  the  wars  of  the  Bocage,  are  introduced ;  but  the  main 
interest  of  the  story  rests  with  two  beings,  orplians,  brother  and  sister, 
who,  from  infancy  to  their  maturer  years,  have  been  all  the  world  to 
each  other,  ^d  whose  affection,  unchanged  by  suffering,  trial,  or  sepa- 
ration, leads  to  those  heart-moving  events  which  we  can  only  hint  at, 
as  we  must  not  forestall  them  with  the  reader.  It  appears  this 
tale  had  its  origin  in  truth  :  Madame  de  la  Rochejacquelin  mentions 
in  her  Memoirs  an  amiable  but  daring  girl,  Jeanne  Eobin,  of  Courlay, 
who  joined  the  Vendean  army,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  and  after  dis- 
playing great  heroism,  perished  nobly  in  the  battle  of  Done.  This 
girl,  Mrs.  Bray  tells  us,  suggested  to  her  the  Jeanne  of  her  story.  She 
is  admirably  drawn,  and  has  been  almost  invariably  selected  by  critics, 
as  one  of  the  very  best  of  Mrs.  Bray's  female  characters.  Making 
Jeanne,  as  our  authoress  has  done,  when  young,  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  reading  her  history,  and  act  imder 
the  influence  of  those  enthusiastic  impressions  in  the  hour  of  her  be- 
loved brother's  danger,  is  finely  conceived,  and  perfectly  natural.  We 
think  the  scene  where  Jeanne  reveals  her  early  impressions  and  resolu- 
tions to  the  good  cure  and  bids  him  farewell  at  night,  as  he  lies  con- 
cealed, to  save  his  life  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  in  the  wood, 
one  of  the  most  touching  and,  ennobling,  in  relation  to  its  sentiments 
and  feelings,  we  have  ever  read.  The  catastrophe  of  this  story  is 
tragedy  of  the  highest  order  of  writing. 

The  next  tale.  The  lAttle  Doctor,  has  a  double  power  to  interest  us ; 
as  Mrs.  Bray  tells  us  the  characters  therein  introduced,  such  as  th6 
little  Doctor  himself,  his  wife  and  family,  were  all  the  familiar  friends 
of  her  youth ;  that  the  birth  of  the  infant,  described  as  taking  place  on 
Christmas  Day,  narrates  the  very  curious  circumstances  which  she  had 
heard  from  her  mother  attended  her  own.  birth ;  that  the  nurse  Judy, 
with  all  her  eccentricities,  her  fidelity,  and  her  superstitions,  was  Mrs. 
Bray's  own  nurse ;  and  with  many  other  personages  and  events,  the 
most  curious  were  actually  drawn  from  real  life.  The  tale  of  Tlie  Little 
Doctor,  though  deeply  pathetic,  more  especklly  at  the  close,  is  in  the 
early  part  replete  with  fancy  and  humour.  The  story  is  simple  and 
well  told ;  and  the  character  of  his  elder  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  her 
beautiful  face,  her  accomplishments,  and  her  superior  mind,  who,  in  the 
tale,  refuses  the  man  she  loves,  and  by  whom  she  is  beloved,  solely  on 
account  of  an  over  sensitiveness  about  the  deformity  of  her  person,  is 
very  charmingly  drawn.    The  affection,  the  tenderness,  the  mutual 
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confidence,  and  the  relative  sense  of  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and 
duty  on  the  other,  subsisting  between  father  and  daughter,  is  also  Yerj 
beautifully  developed  in  the  tale. 

The  next  is  Vicissitudes.  This  is  likewise  founded  on  fact ;  and,  in 
its  class,  is  as  unique  as  Bobinson  Crusoe.  The  heroine,  like  Crusoe, 
was  also  bom  at  Hull,  and  the  narration  of  her  life  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  autobiography.  It  appears  from  the  preface,  that  in 
the  Spring  of  1885,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  then  advanced  in  life,  who 
had  been  known  to  Mrs.  Bray  for  many  years,  and  who  in  her  you^ 
had  been  very  beautiful,  related  to  our  authoress  (with  permission  to 
avail  herself  of  what  was  related  in  any  way  she  pleased)  the  extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  her  past  life.  At  one  time  she  was  honoured  ¥rith 
the  notice  of  that  amiable  king  of  Sweden  who  afterwards  fell  by  the 
blow  of  an  assassin  ;  she  was  caressed  by  many  of  his  court.  At  a  later 
period,  when  a  widow  with  three  children,  she  was  actually  wanting 
bread,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  was  entitled  to  property  of  no  small 
value  in  Yorkshire,  that  had  belonged  to  her  deceased  father,  and  which 
had  been  sold  after  his  death,  in  consequence  of  a  false  report  having 
reached  England,  that  the  vessel  in  which  she  had  been  exposed  to  a 
storm  had  been  seen  to  founder  in  the  Cattegat,  and  aU  souls  on  board 
to  perish.  Her  subsequent  efforts  to  support  herself  and  her  children 
when  in  dire  distress,  her  reliance,on  a  good  Providence  to  bless  these 
efforts,  and  their  ultimate  success,  are  all  drawn  with  a  truth  and  feel- 
ing  that  appeals  to  every  heart,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

The  Adopted  is  the  last  of  these  tales  in  Trials  of  the  He<Mrt.  The 
length,  intricacy,  and  fulness  of  the  story,  render  it  impossible  that  we 
should  give  even  such  a  sketch  of  the  feicts  on  which  it  is  fotmded 
as  we  have  already  given  respecting  the  others.  This  is  also  of  the 
time  of  the  French  Eevolution ;  and  many  of  the  characters  of  the  day 
are  introduced  with  much  effect.  But  the  great  interest  on  which  the 
story  turns  is  domestic ;  and  of  all  Mrs.  Bray's  tales  of  that  class,  whe- 
ther for  character,  incident,  or  description,  The  Adopted  is  one  of  her 
best.  It  is  such  a  tale  as  none  but  genius  could  conceive  or  exe> 
cute  ;  it  is  also  of  a  highly  moral  tendency  ;  abundant  in  its  reflections 
on  men  and  things,  and  displays  all  Mrs.  Bray's  peculiar  power  in  de- 
veloping the  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  it  is  indeed  at  once  instruc- 
tive, delightful,  and  impressive. 

CroesuSy  King  of  Lydia;  a  Tragedy.    London,  1845.     Pickering. 

In  this  age  of  Railroads,  Church  controversy,  and  burlesque,  it  becomes, 
perhaps,  a  question  to  be  asked,  whether  or  not  a  man  should  write 
tragedies  at  all ;  or,  if  he  give  way  to  his  inclination  for  so  doing,  whe- 
ther, at  any  rate,  he  can  fairly  expect  to  reap  popularity,  much  less 
profit  and  renown.  If  it  were  not  that  the  merit,  or  rather  demerit,  of 
modem  works  of  imagination  has  lately  appeared  to  suit  itself  to  the 
declining  taste  of  the  age,  we  might  still  be  of  the  opinion  of  an  ardent 
German  poet,  who  declares,  in  an  exquisite  little  song,  that  the  spirit 
of  poetiy  is  and  ever  will  be  as  strong  in  the  world  as  ever.  As  it  is, 
we  merely  express  a  melancholy  doubt  on  the  subject.  Howerer,  we 
will,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  assume  the  propriety  of  dramatic  au^or- 
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ship,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  work  before  us,  which  is,  indeed,  of  too 
extraordinary,  meritorious,  and  powerful  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  if  this  be  a  tragedy  formed  on  those 
strict  and  severe  principles  which  the  classic  muse  is  apt  to  claim  for 
her  own.  All  we  shall  say  on  this  point  is,  that  we  had  rather  some 
tragedies  of  sterner  construction  resembled  this,  than  that  this  should 
be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  small  but  learned  critics,  who  would 
fain  clip  the  wings  of  its  daring  originality.  According  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  so  difficult  a  thing  to  execute  a  tragedy,  that  they  con- 
demn it  by  anticipation ;  and  it  often  proves  more  arduous  to  struggle 
against  the  petty  universality  of  their  knowledge,  than  it  would  be  to  shine 
unextinguished  through  the  ignorance  of  a  semi-barbarous  but  less  fas- 
tidious age.  With  these  few  remarks,  let  us  at  once  proceed  to  our 
task,  in  performing  which  we  shall  rather  attempt  to  excite  public  at- 
tention by  quotation  from  the  work  itself  than  by  our  own  observations, 
feeling  conlident  that  in  this  manner  we  shall  best  do  justice  to  our 
author  ;  and  we  shall  reserve  any  adverse  criticisms  we  may  be  inclined 
to  make  till  we  have  given  some  specimens  of  the  talent  and  genius 
we  admire. 

The  plot,  if  plot  it  may  be  called,  of  this  tragedy  is  simple  enough. 
Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  had  a  son  named  Atys,  who  was  all  that  his 
<father  could  desire.  This  young  man,  of  whose  death,  by  a  point  of 
iron,  Croesus  was  warned  ineffectually  in  a  vision,  is  slain,  unwittingly, 
by  Adrastus,  a  fugitive  prince,  who  had  already,  by  accident,  killed  lus 
own  "brother,  and  had  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  who  puri- 
fied him  from  his  crime,  according  to  the  rites  of  antiquity,  and  treated 
him  not  only  with  hospitality  but  friendship.  On  the  death  of  Atys, 
Adrastus  gives  himself  up  to  the  enraged  father,  who,  after  a  severe 
mental  struggle,  magnanimously  pardons  him.  But  Adrastus,  imwilling, 
after  so  dreadful  a  calamity,  to  live,  slays  himself  on  the  tomb  of  Atys ; 
and  Arienis,  the  beloved  daughter  of  Croesus,  between  whom  and 
Adrastus  there  existed  the  most  passionate  regard,  dies  of  grief.  It 
is  then  that  Croesus,  who,  till  now,  had  been  vain-glorious,  proud, 
haughty,  tyrannical,  impatient,  and  selfish,  humbled  to  the  dust,  feels 
the  vanity  of  human  greatness,  and,  conscious  of  the  overweening  pride 
and  presumption  of  his  conduct,  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  gods. 
These  are  the  main  incidents  of  the  story,  as  taken  from  Herodotus. 
The  author  has  of  course  introduced  some  incidents  and  several  cha- 
racters altogether  fictitious ;  these  we  shall  not  stay  to  point  out,  but 
Bball  proceed  to  quote  certain  passages  from  the  tragedy  which,  to  us, 
•appear  worthy  of  more  particular  notice.  And  first,  the  description  of 
ArieniS)  a  most  sweet  feminine  creation,  from  the  mouth  of  Glaucus. 

'  Aye  !  snch  a  dream, 

Endymion,  in  his  longest,  sweetest  sleep 

On  Latmos*  top,  where  honeysuckles  way'd 

Amid  the  silken  tangles  of  his  hair 

Their  spendthrift  blossoms,  and  the  greeiL  oool  turf 

In  the  pale  light  Ytiih.  droplets  ever  wink  d 

To  the  enamoured  queen  of  that  witch'd  hour, 
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Smiling  imagin'd  never  !    Such  a  face 

Did  ne  er  make  Paris  heave  a  sobbing  sigh. 

As  round  him  Heaven's  resplendent  beauties  all 

Knitted  their  hands  on  Ida,  by  Love's  queen 

Invited  :  her  arch'd  neck,  her  liquid  eyes. 

Like  desert  shv  gazelle  ;  her  virgin  mien, 

Eager,  astonished,  bold,  and  coy  by  turns  : 

Her  glossy  hair  ;  her  fresh  and  coral  lip, 

Like  sparkling  sea-nymph's,  that  on  deep  clear  wave 

By  rocky  islet  sails,  and,  beck'ning,  sings 

A  sweet  monotony  of  charmed  song. 

Strange,  old,  and  passionless.    Her  brow  ! 

The  shell-like  convolutions  of  her  ear, 

Transparent,  tiny  portals  to  a  heart 

That  never  throbb'd  to  any  lover's  plaint 

Or  selfish  wiles — ^these  !  these  !     Her  feet,  too,  prest 

Upon  the  earth  in  pettish  yet  proud  guise — 

Her  swelling  instep,  rising  softlier  than 

The  lawny  greens  of  Tmolus — her  breast  still 

More  undulating,  snowy,  feathery,  fine, 

Than  dr^eam  of  Cytherea's  stately  swans. 

Waving  beneath  our  half-closed  lids  at  noon, 

Warm'd  by  the  kisses  of  a  turquoise  sky 

From  rapt  Elysium  stolen  ! — ^These  !' — {Act  ii.,  Scene  1 
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Again,  in  Act  III.  Scene  V.,  her  cousin  Lydis,  speaking  in  answer 
to  the  question,  *  Is  she  anger'd  gone  ?'  says, — 

'  You  know  not  Arienis  ;  anger  she 
Knows  not ;  but  rather  melancholy 
Doth,  rapt,  sit  by  her  side,  soft-teaching  her 
The  spells  of  patience  and  mild  love  of  all. 
The  shyest  creatures  ever  came  to  her, 
The  very  birds  her  white  hand  hath  set  free 
From  prison  home.    Buoy'd  on  a  limber  twig, 
Awhile  they  danc'd  in  small  relief  against 
The  cloudless  summer  sky  ;  but  ere  cold  winds 
Could  make  their  little  bodies  tremble,  they 
Came  back  and  sought  her  velvet  hand  again.' 

In  the  secoiid  act  we  have  the  dinmken  Heles.  The  severity  of  the 
ancient  Greek  drama  would  scarcely  have  permitted  his  catches  and 
drolleries,  although  nothing  can  be  more  admirably  characteristic.  The 
author  may,  indeed,  plead  in  his  defence,  the  case  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Alcestis,  who  enacts  the  votaiy  of  the  jovial  god  with  as  genuine  Bac- 
chanalian babble  as  any  mortal  or  immortal  whatever,  when  mortally 
drunk.  There  is  a  fine  soliloquy  of  Adrastus  in  this  a<;t,  and  also  a 
most  spirited  description  of  a  review,  and  of  the  person  of  Croesus. 

Perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  whole  play  is  that  in  which  Adras- 
tus, immediately  preceding  his  death,  says,  *  Spirit  of  justice,' 
but  we  have  not  room  for  it. 

The  awaking  of  Arienis  to  find  her  lover  dead  is  striking.  On  find- 
ing Adrastus  determined  to  die,  she  had  fainted  at  the  tomb  of  Atys, 
and  is  found  by  her  cousin  and  a  band  of  Lydian  girls,  who  visit  tho 
tomb  with  flowers. 
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Arienis.    *  Who  are  ye,  with  frighten'd  looks  t 
He  will  not  do  it !     Let  me  go,  methought 
Just  now,  his  voice  did  call  me  to  the  tomb, 
Less  sad  than  't  was  before  ;  to  pray  with  him. 

(Rushes  to  the  tonib.J 
What  is  that  heap'd  and  ghastly  form  ?    Whose  blood 
Bubbles  to  my  numb  feet  ? — I  dream  not,  see  ! 
It  is  Adrastus,  dead !     He  would  not  live— • 
Why  did'st  thou  tell  me  not,  and  then  we  might 
Have  died  together  1  now  I  linger  but 
A  brief  sad  hour.    Why  hold  the  garlands,  till 
They  grow  to  your  wan  fingers  1    Strew  around  ! 
Ye  have  more  need  now.    Strew  around,  I  say  !' 

(Falls  into  the  arms  of  Lydis.) 

The  winding  up,  where  the  proud  monarch  is  humbled  by  calamity 
heaped  upon  calamity,  is  in  harmonious  keeping  with  the  whole. 
Croesus,  after  an  ebullition  of  his  accustomed  haughtiness,  is  told  of  the 
death  of  Adrastus,  whom  he  had  forgiven,  and  of  his  fiavourite 
daughter  Arienis.  Then,  under  a  sense  of  utter  prostration,  he  gives 
way ;  and  the  play  ends  with  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

Crassus,  *'Ti3  enough  ! 

The  wrath  of  Heaven,  present,  bends  me  low  ; 
Till  my  white  hairs,  escaped  from  kingly  crown, 
Do  grovel  in  the  dust.    0  pride  !  0  pomp  ! 
Why  are  your  silver  voices  dumb,  that  late 
Did  soothe  my  jealous  ear ;  but  in  your  place 
Steals  a  small  cry  from  lowly  roof,  and  chills 
My  conscience,  telling  me  tnat  all  is  just. 
Bich,  I  forgot  the  poor — proud,  thought  the  Gods 
My  equals  ;  grac'd  with  fortune,  power,  more 
Than  ever  other  mortal  blest,  I  thought 
It  did  become  me.    Selfish,  opulent, 
I  gave  not.    Solon  !  Solon  !  Thou  wast  wise- 
Saying,  with  accents  calm,  that  greatness  might 
Desert  the  side  of  Croesus,  leaving  him 
To  link  his  arm  with  sorrow,  pace  by  pace 
Guiding  his  faltering  footsteps  to  the  tomb 
He  had  forgotten. 

'  Let  all  Sardis  mourn, 
That  lov'd  him  well,  the  treble  death  that  numbs 
With  stem  reality  my  faded  brow.    Give  alms. 
That  they  may  bless  him  dead  and  pray  for  me 
Unwilling  living.     Hang  out  sable  dumb 
From  dadcen'd  windows.    To  my  people  sad 
Proclaim  two  years  of  mourning.    They  will  find 
Fresh  joys,  their  young  hope  withered  ; — ^but  I,  I 
Alone  must  weep  for  ever,  hope  no  more — 
Chamber'd  with  grief,  death  waiting  at  the  door." 

{The  curtain  falls) 

Before  we  conclude  this  notice  we  must  give  th6  Author  our  advice 
to  attend  to  two  or  three  little  points  ;  which,  however  tiifling,  are  of 
consequence,  where  success,  particularly  on  the  stage,  is  coveted.  We 
think  him  too  red.un^ant  of  figure ;   too  exuberant  of  simile  for  i^ 
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tragedy.  We,  also,  think  him,  in  parts  (although,  no'w  they  are 
written,  for  their  beauties,  we  would  not  alter  them)  too  long  and 
Cato-like.  We  recommend,  here  and  there,  a  more  frequent  use  of  the 
article.  The  want  of  this  gives  sometimes  a  slight  appearance  of 
mannerism.  We  are  desirous  too,  although  for  once  or  twice  it  be 
well,  of  seeing  a  tragedy  of  later  date  than  the  classical ;  which  cannot 
easily  become  popular  with  the  million ; — ^albeit  it  may  delight  the 
higher  order  of  readers.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  idea  of 
appearing  illustrated.  It  is  better  than  if  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
*  soothe  the  jealous  ears '  of  any  of  the  managers  of  the  present  day. 
Managers  of  all  times,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  remarked,  are  fonder  of  pressed 
men  than  volunteers. 


Bella  and  Pomegranates,  No,  VII.    Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics* 
By  Robert  Browning.     London,  1845.     Moxon. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  this  number  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates ; 
Mr.  Moxon  has  not  favoured  us  with  the  six  which  have  preceded  it. 
We  vTish  eveiy  success  to  so  cheap,  and  yet  so  good,  a  publication. 

Mr.  Browning  has  many  faults  which,  were  we  disposed  to  be  se- 
vere, might  be  mentioned  with  proper  censure ;  but  his  beauties  arc 
exceedingly  more  numerous,  and  on  these  we  are  better  pleased  to  en- 
large. These  short  poems  appear  to  us  to  happily  combine  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  real  poetry,  and  more  especially  its  simplicity. 
We  give  one  extract,  and  very  cordially  recommend  this,  we  suppose 
we  must  call  it  a  Serial^  to  our  readers. 

*  I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  He  ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  Three  ; 

"  Good  speed  !"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew ; 

"  Speed  !  "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through  ; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  light  sank  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

*  Not  a  word  to  each  other  ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 

Neck  by  neck,  stride  for  stride,  never  changina;  our  place  ; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight. 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Bebuckled  the  cheek*strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'  'Twas  moonset  at  starting  ;  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lockeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear ; 
At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see  ; 
At  Dliffeld,  twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be  ; 
And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime, 
So  Joria  broke  silence  with,  "  Yet  there  is  time !" 

'  At  Aeschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun 
And  against  mm  the  cattle  stood  black  every,  one, 
To  stare  thro*  the  midst  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last. 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  base  m  some  bluff  river  headland  its  q^uray.' 
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1946  :  A  Vision.     London,  1845.     Rivingtons. 

We  have  heaxd  many  surmises  respecting  the  parentage  of  this  very 
eloquent  little  book,  but  cannot  pretend  to  decide  whether  the  author 
of  *  Hawkstone,'  or  a  noble  lady,  scarcely  less  celebrated,  is  entitled  to 
the  distinction ;  and  be  this  as  it  may, — ^whether  the  writer  is  of  Ox- 
ford, or  a  tenant  of  the  drawing-room,  matters  little ;  this  pamphlet, 
for  it  is  nothing  more,  requires  no  distinguished  name  to  recommend 
it.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  heart  and  the  better  feelings ;  is  earnest 
in  its  language ;  Catholic  in  every  sentiment.  We  would  have  it  read 
in  every  cottage  in  the  land,  for  it  speaks  to  the  Peasantry  in  words  of 
unmistakeable  import.  The  well-being  of  the  poor,  and  the  security 
of  the  Church  are  identical. 
The  W'riter  commences  thus  : — 

*  As  I  sat  one  summer  evening  in  the  solitude  of  my  home,  and  gazed 
upon  the  village  church,  a  glorious  relic  of  better  times,  thronging  thoughts 
came  over  me,  and  my  miad  went  dreaming  back  into  the  days  when  holy 
men  reared  the  noble  pile,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  glory  of  God,  a  monu- 
ment and  a  symbol  of  their  piety.  There  it  stood,  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  cottages  clustering  round  it ;  for  the  poor,  whom  Christ  hath 
called  "  blessed,"  had  been  from  time  immemorial  almost  the  only  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  now  the  innocent  voices  of  children  in  their  play  cheered  my 
spirit.  It  was  a  sweet  scene,  but  something  there  was  wantinc^  to  its  per- 
fect harmony.  In  other  days  at  this  vesper  hour,  the  doors  of  the  sacred 
building  would  have  been  open  wide,  and  desolate  and  weary  hearts  might 
have  found  within  its  sacred  walls  the  communion  and  the  solace  of  prayer. 
Now  the  doors  were  closed,  and  so  from  Sunday  evening  to  Sunday  morning 
they  would  continue  closed ;  no  prayer,  no  chant,  to  waken  the  echoes,  no 
invitation  and  no  welcome  to  the  toil-worn  villager,  before  his  nightly  rest, 
to  remind  him  of  the  rest  of  heaven.  The  Cross  had  once  stood  on  hi^h 
upon  the  eastern  gable ;  now  there  was  a  broken  shaft,  standing  as  if  in 
mockery  of  Faith  and  hope  departed.  Once  saintly  forms,  in  hues  of  grace 
and  beauty,  had  shed  a  glory  like  a  light  from  heaven  on  kneeling  crowds 
within  ;  now  plain  fflass  in  mutilated  stone-work  glared  coldly  down  upon 
the  empty  chancel,  m  deadly  concord  with  the  white-washed  walls,  barren 
of  sacred  text  and  pictured  emblem.  It  seemed  almost  that  one  might  hear 
the  sound  of  guardian  spirits  departing,  and  mysterious  voices  murmuring, 
**  Let  us  go  hence."  Time  was,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  time  shall  be 
again,  when  men  felt  that  to  devote  the  whole  day  to  worldly  gain,  was  to 
rob  God  of  that  which  He  had  given  to  be  used  to  His  honour,  and  to  peril 
heavenly  treasures ;  and  the  poor  have  hearts  to  feel  this.  The  blessing 
pronounced  by  Him  who  "  for  our  sakes  became  poor,"  is  still  upon  them. 
They  are  ready  to  receive  His  word ;  they  yearn  to  accept  His  promises.  It 
is  not  the  deadness  of  the  poor  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Christ  which 
has  stolen  from  them  the  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  them  by  ancient 
piety  ;  it  is  the  cold  and  faithless  spirit,  the  hateful,  miserable  worldli- 
ness  of  those  who  dare  to  call  themselves  their  betters.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger of  profanation,  when  men  by  holy  communion  within  sacred  walls,  daily 
learnt  reverence  by  daily  self-abasement.  There  was  that  which  would 
elevate  the  hope,  and  enlarge  the  charity,  and  keep  in  living  energy  the 
Faith  of  Christians,  in  the  daily  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  the  ever 
open  doors  inviting  worship,  and  silently  proclaiming  "  the  glad  tidings." 
iUdd  shall  not  those  times  return  1  If  the  clergy  are  faithful  to  their  minis- 
try, thej  shall  return,  and  the  dream  of  that  evening  which  crept  so  sooth- 
Ugly  OYCor  my  faintixig  q^irit  diiall  be  realized. 
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I  dreaint :  and  the  satne  Church  atid  the  same  still  Tillage  scene  was  he^ 
fore  me  ;  but  I  stood  among  men  of  another  generation,  and  yet  familiar 
faces.  It  Was  the  same  vesper  hour,  but  a  bell  was  tolling,  and  the  Church 
didt)i*S  stood  open,  and  there  was  a  throng  of  little  children,  and  grey-haired 
men  and  women,  and  many  a  robust  man  and  matron  gathering  there,  to 
the  rest  and  the  refreshment  of  prayer.  I  entered  the  Church  among  them, 
and  when  the  sounds  of  gently  falling  feet,  and  the  whispers  of  secret  aspir- 
ation were  hushed,  a  priest,  a  venerable  man,  with  calm  benignant  counte- 
nance, came  forth,  and  in  a  grave  and  solemn  voice  began  the  service.  I 
could  not  but  mark  the  intense  devotion  of  the  people  ;  all  joined  as  if  with 
one  heart  in  their  due  place  and  time.  They  listened  to  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  word  of  life  to  their  souls.  In  the  psalms  and 
hymtis  of  the  Church  they  alternated  the  responsive  verses  in  simple  ca- 
dence ;  all  knelt  in  prayer,  and  at  each  conclusion  there  ascended  from  the 
lips  of  all  the  loud  Amen  ;  like  a  clear  tone  of  music  ringing  through  aisles 
and  arches,  and  seeming  to  blend  with  the  song  of  angels.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  He  was  present  among  that  lowly  kneeling  crowd  who  hath 

Promised  ever  to  be  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name." 
'here  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the  congregation  rose,  and  quietly  and 
reverently  left  the  church,  the  smile  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  God  on  every 
countenance,  and  happy  voices  mingling  as  they  passed  along,  and  separated 
each  to  his  humble  home.  I  lingered,  as  some  few  others  did,  waiting  for 
the  venerable  man,  the  pastor  of  that  little  flock.  As  he  came  forth  from 
the  church,  his  whole  appearance  and  demeanour  marked  the  man  of  God. 
He  stopped  once  or  twice  before  he  came  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  to  ad- 
dress a  word  of  kindly  greeting  to  an  aged  man,  or  to  listen  with  a  look  of 
inexpressible  benignity  to  the  confiding  prattle  of  a  little  child  who  ran  to 
him  with  its  offering  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  lay  his  hand  in  loving  benedic- 
tion upon  its  head.  He  had  won  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  in  his  long 
and  faithful  ministry.  As  he  approached  I  accosted  him,  and  he  offered  his 
hand  with  the  salutation  of  peace  upon  his  lips.  When  I  spoke  of  having 
known  his  village  in  times  long  gone  by,  and  the  delight  I  felt  in  the 
altered  scene  before  me  ;  let  us  sit  down,  he  said,  by  the  churchyard  Cross, 
and  interchange  our  knowledge  of  the  place  and  people.  There  are  a  few 
here  of  my  friends  who  will  be  glad  to  join  our  talk,  and  you,  as  well  as  I, 
may  learn  many  a  lesson  from  the  poor.  As  he  spoke,  some  few  gathered 
round  us.  It  was  in  the  year  1845, 1  said  (it  did  not  seem  strange  to  any 
of  us,  that  I  spoke  of  a  time  a  hundred  years  past  by) ;  it  was  in  the  year 
1845  that  I  last  gazed  upon  this  church,  and  sadly  I  remember  the  aeso- 
late  feeling  that  came  over  me  when  at  this  very  hour  I  longed  to  offer  up 
a  thanksgiving  for  God's  mercies  within  its  walls,  and  the  doors  were  closed 
against  me.  Then  there  was  no  Cross  to  throw  its  holy  shade  over  the  peace- 
ful graves,  but  bleak  stones  with  heathen  emblems  sculptured,  and  wretched 
legends,  (ah  !  some  few  I  see  still  remain,)  told  a  tale  of  human  vanity  ! 
How  changed  !  how  happily  changed  is  all  this  now  ! 

*  It  is,  indeed,  he  answered  fervently.  Thank  God  !  those  days  are  over, 
and  I  have  perhaps  as  much  to  tell  of  the  revival  of  better  feelings  as  you 
of  those  faithless  days  ;  and  yet  I  have  read  that  even  then  there  were 
signs  of  better  things  ;  and  my  people  have  a  tradition,  that  about  that 
time  the  voice  of  prayer  began  to  be  heard  more  frequently  in  some  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  England.  It  was  so,  I  answered.  Here,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  there  was  service  on  the  saints'  days  and  other  holidays  of  the 
Church  ;  but  few,  very  few,  were  found  to  assemble  themselves  together.' 

The  following  portrait  will  be  immediately  recognised : — 

'Pastor,  You  remember  that  my  friend  Richard  spoke  of  the  memory,  so 
dearly  cherished  among  us,  of  her  who,  under  God,  was  a  great  instrument 
of  that  restoration  ?    With  the  love  of  a  mother,  He  caused  to  .9pimg>  up  jn 
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the  heBxt  of  the  Queen  a  desire  that  her  children  should  be  nurtured  in  that 
high  and  heayenly  wisdom  which  can  alone  giye  true  dignity  to  princes. 
The  increasing  care,  on  all  sides,  to  bring  up  children  in  the  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  Chnst,  extended  to  the  court ;  and  one  was  chosen,  a  meek  and 
holy  man,  endowed  with  rare  intellectual  gifts,  to  whom  the  training  of  the 
young  princes  was  committed.  The  light  of  a  heayenly  conyersation  shone 
eyer  around  his  path  ;  his  solid  learning  commanded  honour,  and  his  gentle 
manners  and  graye  instruction  secured  him  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
his  royal  pupils.  They  grew  up  in  eyer  increasing  reyerence  for  his  |>re- 
cepts  :  and  ne  had  the  slull  to  draw  all  his  teaching  to  one  point — the  high 
and  angelical  perfection  of  the  Christian  character.  Whether  it  was  philo- 
sophy that  they  studied,  he  would  direct  them  to  the  deeper  wisdom  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ :  or  history  and  the  art  of  goyemment,  he  would  illus- 
trate both  from  the  examples  of  Christian  kings  and  statesmen,  and  place 
the  boasted  instances  of  heathen  yirtue  side  by  side  with  the  brighter 
instances  of  Christian  grace.  The  heroic  ages  of  Christendom  furnished 
him  with  acts  of  chiyalrouB  honour,  surpassing  the  illustrious  deeds  of 
Greece  and  Rome :  while  he  made  them  familiar  with  the  epic  and  lyric 
poetry  of  classic  ages,  he  did  not  fail  to  point  to  the  loftier  thought  and 
diction  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  the  sweeter  strains  of  Christian  minstrelsy  ; 
while  he  trained  their  minds  to  admire  the  bold  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
he  taught  their  hearts  to  glow  with  the  feryid  inspiration  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom.  Thus  he  neyer  lost  sight  of  the  one  great  object  of  their  education-^ 
the  training  the  royal  children  to  fitness  for  their  high  earthly  destinies  by 
teaching  them  to  know  their  more  exalted  station  as  citizens  of  heajen  ; 
their  membership  in  Chbist  ;  their  participation  of  His  Spirit ;  their  inhe- 
ritance in  His  kingdom.  Very  soon  this  example  in  high  places  acted  with 
reciprocal  force  upon  the  nation,  and  gaye  fresn  impulse  to  the  better  prin- 
ciples of  education  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Men  saw,  in  the  un- 
bridled licence  which  now  and  then  burst  forth,  the  fruits  of  their  own  neg- 
lect of  children,  and  the  Church  awoke  once  more  from  her  slumber  to  an 
energetic  life,  and  seized  all  opportunities  of  repairing  the  past ;  and  so 
when,  many  years  after,  the  eldest  of  the  princes  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
the  humblest  man  in  the  broad  realms  of  England,  amonff  many  humble 
men  in  high  station  and  in  low,  was  he  who  ruled  the  mightiest  dominion 
the  world  eyer  saw.' 

Our  author  concludes  with  the  following  happy  prophecy  and  pious 
aspiration : — 

'  Stranger,    And  is  the  Church  in  England  now  in  communion  with  other 
Christian  Churches  ? 

'  *  Pastor,  Alas  !  no.  The  old  schism  of  the  East  and  West  continues,  but 
the  yiolence  of  animosity  is  much  abated  ;  and  there  is  on  all  sides  a  great 
increase  of  charity.  The  power  of  Catholic  truth  in  doctrine  and  in  disci- 
pline is  manifested  in  the  wide  conyersion  of  heathen  nations  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  through  the  liying  energy  of  English  missions.  God's  hand  is  heayy 
on  His  Church  in  Rome,  and  there  seems  a  distant  hope  that  His  chastening 
may  bring  her  to  repentance,  and  so  Christendom  may  be  as  one  again.  Oh, 
how  blessed  and  joyful  will  be  that  day  when  Rome,  purified  from  all  things 
that  offend,  is  seen  once  more  in  holy  fellowship  with  the  faithful  in  all  the 
world  ;  other  churches  according  to  her  the  wiUing  honour  of  pre-eminence 
held  due  in  early  ages  to  her  high  gifts  and  world-wide  fame,  and  she  most 
lowly  in  her  dignity,  labouring  earnestly  with  them  in  one  faith,  and  hope, 
and  loye,  to  publish  the  Gospel  of  siuyation ;  when  jealousies  shall  haye 
ceased  for  eyer  !  Till  that  may  be,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  many 
and  increasing  numbers  of  holy  men  within  her  communion  who  are  not  par- 
takers of  errorj  humble  souls  whose  loying  prayers  and  deyoted  liyes  are 
moying  eyer  heayenwards  to  aid  that  consunmiation  ;  and  yet  it  seems  too 
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bkfified  an  one  ever  to  be  again  after  so  long  and  miserabk  a  separaiioii.  I  often 
think  it  a  more  likely  eyent  that  an  unity  of  inward  ffraees  in  the  individual 
members  of  the  different  Churches  is  all  that  we  shall  ever  see  in  this  wofld, 
so  deeply  rooted  the  causes  of  alienation  seem  ;  that  we  shall  never  know  a 
perfect  outward  unity  until  Christ  shall  gather  His  members  at  Hi«  coming 
&om  all  the  world,  and  from  all  ages,  and  present  the  redeemed  to  His  Fa* 
ther,  a  "  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but 
holy  and  without  blemish."  Yet  the  heart  of  a  Chiiatian  must  yearn  for 
fellowship,  and  make  unceasing  prayer  to  God  for  mercy  on  his  suffering 
Church ;  and  it  may  be  His  will  to  grant  our  prayers,  for  us  He  has  purified, 
and  so  why  not  others  ?  Till  the  Church  of  England  was  taught  onoe  more 
to  bow  beneath  the  Cross,  she  never  raised  it  up  on  high  as  the  token  of  her 
victory. 

*  Stranger,  And  tell  me  of  the  separatists  of  our  own  Church,  whose  state 
I  once  80  sadly  used  to  dwell  upon  :  are  they  restored  i 

'  Pastor.  Gradually,  I  thank  God,  the  Church  is  gathering  within  ber 
arms  her  straying  children  ;  every  year  the  ranks  of  dissent  diminish,  for 
the  high  glory  and  blessing  of  communion  with  her  are  more  and  more  mar* 
nifest.  The  light  of  holiness,  in  her  true  children,  shines  more  brightly  be^ 
fore  men,  and  they  are'forced  to  confess  that  God  is  in  her  of  a  truth,  and 
they  are  divinely  moved  to  seek  grace  and  consolation  in  her  bosom.  In 
times  of  tribulation  the  ministers  of  those  irregular  communities  had  no  sub- 
stantial comfort  to  supply,  and  men  felt  how  meagre  and  unsatisfying  wai 
their  ever-shifting  creed  :  the  reed  they  leant  upon  pierced  them  through, 
and  they  had  recourse,  by  thousands,  to  the  full  and  merciful  provision  for 
their  starving  souls,  which  Christ  had  made  for  them  in  His  Church. 

'  Stranger.  Oh,  happy  consummation  !  How  blessed  must  it  be  to  be  a 
fellow  helper,  together  with  God,  in  bringing  back  holy  love  and  unity  and 
peace  !  How  must  the  sight  of  these  things  elevate  and  cheer  you  in  your 
ministry ! 

^  Pastor.  Humbly  I  thank  God  for  His  consolations.  But  we  have  our 
trials,  and  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  them.  If  it  were  not  for  His  great  mercy 
in  sending  us  trials,  our  hearts  might  be  lifted  up,  and  we  tempted  to 
ascribe  something  to  our  own  labour  and  deserving,  and  not  give  to  Mim  all 
the  glory. 

*  Stranger.  Yes,  doubtless.  Christian  watchfulness  is  as  needful  now  as  it 
ever  was ;  but  to  me,  in  contrast  with  those  times  of  trouble  and  rebuke 
which  I  so  painfully  call  to  mind,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  be  wanting 
to  your  perfect  earthly  joy.  The  outward  state  of  the  building,  dedicated  t5 
God's  service,  I  see,  too,  harmonizes  with  the  sanctity  within. 

*  Pastor.  Oh !  yes  ;  with  the  revival  of  inward  reverence,  care  also  for 
outward  decency  revived.  Men  began  then  to  understand  their  concord,  and 
to  see  that  outward  beauty  as  much  betokens  inward  piety  as  outward  neg^ 
lect  betokens  inward  irreligion.  Sympathy  then  sprung  to  life  with  the 
order  and  splendid  ceremonial  of  ancient  services.  God  has  adorned  His 
glorious  world  with  features  of  dignity  and  beauty,  and  thrown  the  hajmony 
of  living  light  over  this  majestic  fabric  of  the  universe  ;  and  He  has  clothed 
His  own  image  upon  earth  with  the  noble  proportion  and  form  of  man  ;  and 
we  are  but  working  in  the  direction  of  the  Creator's  wisdom,  and  after  the 
pattern  of  His  creation,  when  we  give  outward  grace  to  structures  erected 
to  His  honour,  and  soften  with  tints  of  gorgeous  colouring  within,  and  adorn 
His  services  with  holy  melody,  to  charm  the  eye  which  He  has  made  to  re- 
joice in  beauty,  and  the  ear  which  He  has  made  to  revel  in  the  voice  of 
music' 

May  that  blissful  dream  be  realized  !  The  land  we  love  so  well— 
the  land  of  our  Fathers — will  then  once  more  be  happy  and  memo 
England. 
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The  Hulsean  Prize  Essay  has  been  adjudged  to  C.  Babington,  Esq., 
B.A.  (1843)  of  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge, 


RBPOBT   OP  THE   CAMBRIDGE    CAMDEN   SQCIETt. 

The  Committee  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  cannot  allow 
Hie  Michaelmas  Term  to  pass  over  without  reporting  to  the  members 
the  present  state  d  the  Society's  operations  and  prospects. 

The  Committee  were  eleet^  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May, 
with  instructions  to  revise  the  Laws  of  the  Society  on  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  then  submitted  to  the  members,  and  with  aa  imderBtaTMiing 
that  thQ  public  meetings  of  the  Society  m  Cambridge  should  be  dis- 
continued until  all  necessary  changes  should  have  been  satisfactorily 
carried  into  etfect.  They  have  first  to  report  that,  at  the  first  meeting 
after  the  anniversary,  Mr.  Stokes,  one  of  the  six  elected,  resigned  his 
place  on  the  Committee.  The  following  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  two 
last  alon^  had  not  already  served  on  the  Committee,  were  added  to  the 
number. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

J.  S.  Forbes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 

J.  J.  Bevan,  Esq,,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Sir  8.  Glynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

P.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

The  Committee  have  appointed  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  to  be  Chairman  ;  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Witts.  M.A.,  King's 
College,  to  be  Treasurer;  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St. 
John's  College,  to  be  Secretaries. 

In  the  list  of  members  provisionally  elected,  we  find  the  Rev.  E. 
Coleridge,  M.A.,  Eton  College,  and  H.  H.  Smyth,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Jesus 
College.  There  is  an  accession  of  upwards  of  forty  members,  and 
altogether  we  can  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  progress  it  is 
making.     We  need  not  say  how  heartily  we  wish  it  all  success. 


THE   UNIONS. 

To  several  Correspondents  who  wish  to  see  some  report  of  the 
Union  debates  given  in  our  pages,  we  can  only  reply  that  the  Rules  of 
these  Societies  will  not  permit  of  such  a  publication  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Whether  this  restriction  is  necessary  or  wise,  we  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  aay  until  we  have  had  farther  communication  with  the  prin* 
cipal  members  of  both  the  Unions. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Beview. 

Sib, — I  am  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  your  pel-mission  to  correct 
a  statement  made  respecting  me  in  your  number  for  August.  In  page 
125  it  is  stated,  *  The  Archdeacon  of  Meath  receives  7201.  (per  annum) 
without  any  duty  to  perform.'  In  reply  to  this,  I  beg  to  say,  that  what- 
ever duties  belong  to  the  office  of  archdeacon  in  any  diocese  of  England 
ox  Ireland,  belong  to  my  office  in  this.  I  have  the  management  of 
ordinations  four  times  a  year;  the  Ember  season  seldom  passing  with- 
out one.  On  each  occasion  I  have  to  examine  the  candidates  (with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese)  in  a  very  long  and  diffi- 
cult course.  The  examination  lasts  five  days,  and  I  have  besides  to 
make  all  needful  inquiries  respecting  the  candidates. 

I  have  also  to  attend  the  bishop  at  confirmations  and  local  visita- 
tions. This  required  a  month's  close  attendance  last  summer  for  one 
half  of  the  diocese,  and  an  equal  period  will  be  required  next  year  for 
the  other  half.  I  have  also  to  inspect  personally  a  certain  number  of 
rural  deaneries  each  year.  I  have  to  attend  the  bishop  on  other  occa- 
sions, as  he  may  require  me ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  dignitary  in  this 
diocese  but  myself,  such  calls  are  necessarily  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere.  I  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  visit  parishes  in^hich 
local  inquiry  may  be  necessary,  and  these  occasions  are  not  few.  I  am 
often  called  on  to  adjust  questions  between  parties  on  occasion  of 
vacancies  and  promotions,  &c. ;  and  I  have  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  clergy  on  the  affairs  of  their  parishes,  which  last  year 
cost  me  above  lOZ.  in  penny  postage. 

So  much  for  the  duties  of  the  office  :  I  come  now  to  its  emoluments. 
These  you  state  at  723^.  It  is  true  the  archdeaconry  lands  produce 
this  sum,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  archdeacon  receives  it  as  his 
income.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  tax  on  church  income  in  Ireland  ?  I 
pay  1081.  lOs.  tax  on  the  723Z. ;  and  on  accoimt  of  holding  this  office, 
I  pay  more  tax  on  my  benefice  by  601.  than  I  otherwise  should.  The 
duties  of  this  office  oblige  me  also  to  keep  a  curate,  to  whom  I  pay 
100?.  Collection  costs  36Z.,  and  30i.  goes  to  the  poor-rates.  Here 
are  deductions  amounting  to  324Z.,  leaving  400?.  a  year  for  the  only 
dignitary  of  the  largest  diocese  in  Ireland. 

I  am  aware  how  you  have  been  led  into  the  mistake.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Union  Commissionera  there  is  a  return  (made  in  error  by  my 
predecessor)  that  there  is  not  any  duty  attached  to  the  office  of  arch- 
deacon. I  presume  he  mistook  the  question  to  relate  to  *  parochial 
duty;'  he  could  not  have  meant  to  say  that  there  were  no  duties  be- 
longing to  the  office,  for  he  used  to  examine  for  orders  and  visit 
parishes.     However,  this  mistake  was  his,  and  it  is  but  just  to  sdy  so. 

The  circumstance  may  serve  to  show  that  Blue  Books  alone  will  not 
qualify  a  person  to  write  on  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church.  In 
reports  more  worthy  of  credit  than  those  of  the  Union  Commission, 
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you  may  find  my  gross  income,  aa  Archdeacon  and  Hector  of  Eells, 
stated  above  1,9002.,  and  the  net  income  at  1,8002.  But  if  jou 
apply  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  they  will  give  you  an 
actual  valuation  of  the  present  income  at  1,64H.  gross,  and  1,4272. 
net.  But  this  is  an  Irish  net  income.  From  it  must  be  deducted  the 
tax  I  pay  these  same  Commissioners,  2142.  (on  which  sum  I  pay 
the  collection,  poor-rates,  and  county  rates) ;  also  to  be  deducted,  poor- 
rates,  about  702.;  county  rates,  302.;  schools,  1002.;  agency,  822.; 
besides  numerous  local  subscriptions  which  must  be  forthcoming  from 
the  rector.  Here  are  deductions  exceeding  5002.  a  year  from  what  is 
called  the  net  income  of  an  Irish  benefice ;  leaving  about  9002.  a  year 
(half  the  net  income  in  the  Blue  Book)  for  the  dignity  and  parish 
united,  the  latter  having  a  charge  of  1,100  souls  in  communion  with 
the  Church. 

Your  statement  of  the  affairs  and  income  of  the  Irish  Church  is  as 
far  from  the  reality  as  that  relating  to  myself.  In  some  points  false 
returns  have  misled  you,  in  others  want  of  the  most  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  In  describing  the  jn^esent  condition  of  the  reduced 
establishment,  you  say  there  are  895  parishes  having  less  than  fifty 
Protestant  Episcopalian  inhabitants.  Now  did  you  not  know  that  140 
of  these  came  imder  suppression  by  the  Temporalities  Act  passed  ten 
years  ago?  Of  the  remainder  about  110  have  no  income;  about  110 
continue  to  exist,  not  on  any  church  groimds,  but  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  lay  property.  Here  are  860  off  the  list !  Of  the  remainder,  numbers 
(whose  amount  I  cannot  exactly  tell)  a  great  number  are  formed  into 
benefices ;  each  such  benefice  being  declared  by  Act  of  Council  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  (what  in  common  sense  they  ought  to  be) 
single  parishes ;  but  to  create  parishes  under  the  mark,  these  are  ille- 
gally returned  as  separate  parishes.  Many  more  of  these  parishes  do 
not  exist,  and  never  did  exist,  except  in  a  fraudulent  return  got  up  to 
raise  an  unjust  outcry  against  the  Irish  Church.  To  let  you  a  little 
into  the  way  this  was  done : — in  many  cases  an  enumerator  was  given 
a  parish  with  parts  of  other  parishes  adjoining  as  his  district.  These 
parts  are  returned  as  parishes  having  less  than  fifty  Protestant  inha- 
bitants. In  other  cases,  where  three  or  four  segments  have  been 
taken  off  several  parishes  to  form  a  new  parish,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
church  accommodation,  each  segment  is  returned  as  a  parish  having 
less  than  fifty  Protestants !  Many  parishes  under  the  mark  are  twice 
entered ;  in  one  division  alone  there  are  nineteen  such  cases.  Town- 
lands  are  given  as  parishes.  Names  which  have  no  districts  are  given 
as  parishes ;  and  every  mistake  goes  to  swell  the  number  of  parishes 
having  less  than  fifty  Protestant  inhabitants. 

In  page  128,  you  profess  to  give  *  the  present  condition  of  what  we 
think  is  rather  facetiously  called  the  reduced  establishment.'  One  item 
is  Archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics,  151,1272.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  reduced  estahlishmetit  have  this 
income  ?  I  am  sure  every  reader  has  put  this  construction  on  it.  This 
item  is  more  than  91,0002.  too  much!  You  make  the  income  of  the 
reduced  establishment  of  bishops  about  35,0002.  more  than  the  income 
of  the  full  establishment  before  any  reduction  wa3  made.  Another 
item  is  *  Tithe  Composition,  531,7812.*    Do  you  really  not  know  that 
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in  the  reduced  establishment  there  is  no  tithe  composition  ?  In  lieu  of 
it  is  a  rent-charge  of  about  378,800^.  You  state  the  glebes  at  9^,000^. 
The  actual  value,  as  given  by  the  commissioners,  is  76,788i. 

In  these  three  items  of  the  reduced  establishment  your  statement  is 
about  259,300Z.  too  much. 

I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  far :  may  I  yet  venture  to  ask,  in  reply 
to  all  you  say  of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  of  their  utter  failure  with  the 
Koman  Catholic  population,  whether  you  have  eter  heard  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Irish  Society  under  their  management  ?  As  I  have  been 
forced  to  write  of  myself,  I  may  give  an  instance  which  I  can  personally 
vouch  for.  Having  been  lately  asked  to  preach  in  a  town  in  my  arch- 
deaconry, in  which  the  Irish  teachers  were  assembled,  they  all  attended ; 
about  300  in  number.  These  men  are  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
individuals :  each  one  is  a  teacher  of  others,  a  centre  of  intelligence  in 
his  hamlet.  All  had  been  Boman  Catholics ;  perhaps  one  half  are  so 
still ;  yet  they  all  attended  our  service  of  their  own  accord.  There 
you  might  see  the  captain  of  a  Ribbon  Lodge,  and  his  desperate  coni- 
rades,  having  now  forsaken  all  agrsirian  and  political  societies  to  Use 
his  native  influence  over  his  fellows,  in  that  which  soon  becomes  the 
darling  object,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Irish  tongue. 

After  their  departure  to  their  homes,  a  paper  was  sent  to  me,  signed 
by  113,  (of  whom  many  are  Roman  Catholics,)  requesting  that  the  ser- 
mon should  be  printed  for  them.  The  great  distances  at  which  they 
lived  from  each  other  alone  prevented  all  their  names  being  attached 
to  it,  as  I  am  informed  on  good  authority.  Does  this  look  like  an  utter 
failure  ?  Is  it  a  *  political  nuisance,'  that  of  the  tens  of  thousand  of 
Roman  Catholics  connected  with  this  society,  none  have  joined  repeal? 
They  have  learned  to  brave  political  as  well  as  religious  persecution ; — 
♦for  persecution  they  have  to  bear  in  every  form. 

I  may  boast  of  this,  for  it  is  none  of  my  doing.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  clergy  around  me,  men  who  possess  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  population. 

If  you.  Sir,  ai^e  desirous  of  obtaining  real  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
our  Church,  this  is  deserving  of  your  attention.  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  receive  on  respectable  introduction  any  clergyman  or  member 
of  the  English  Church,  and  to  afford  him  every  facility  for  judging  of 
its  operation. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edw.  a.  Stopford, 

Archdeacon  of  Meath. 


{No.  Till,  will  he  published  en  the  1st  Fehruary.) 


*#•  Bdoks  intended  for  Review  and  Insertion  in  this 
List  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  before  the  15th  of 
the  Month. 
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Art.  I. — Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  England,  by  Lord  Campbell,  First  Series, — ^to  the  Revolution. 
London,  1845. 

The  lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  are  at  once  the 
history  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  judicial  system^  of 
almost  all  our  nationsd  revolutions ;  and^  in  addition  to  these 
points  of  graver  and  more  important  interest,  they  are  the  ac- 
count of  the  careers  of  men,  many  distinguished  by  their  vir- 
tues, some  by  their  conspicuous  crimes,  and  all  by  that  success- 
ful ambition  which,  whether  honoured  by  good  or  disgraced  by 
bad  objects,  never  fails  to  claim  the  attention  of  mankind. 
With  the  lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  before  us, 
we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  secret  clue  to  many  events 
which  we  should  have  judged  differently  had  we  consulted  only 
the  more  showy  and  tumultuous  accounts  of  battles  and  sieges ; 
and  we  often  perceive  the  true  actor  in  scenes  where  the  mo- 
narch was  but  the  mask  and  the  clothing. 

The  liord  Chancellors  of  England  have,  from  the  dawn  of  our 
history,  possessed  always  a  prominent,  sometimes  a  paramount 
position.  They  have  wielded  no  small  influence  in  our  legisla- 
tion ;  upon  them  has  been  laid  the  responsibility  of  many  of  the 
actions  of  the  sovereign,  they  have  been  made  the  ^  keepers  of 
the  king^s  conscience'  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  phrase;  and 
the  power  which  is  intrusted  to  them  in  their  judicial  capacity 
renders  the  maxim  that  '  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,'  not 
a  paradox  but  a  truth;  since  what  the  sovereign  does  wrong, 
the  chancellor,  as  keeper  of  his  conscience,  is  bound  to  undo. 
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But,  in  the  course  of  our  stirring  history,  few  of  the  earlier 
chancellors  were  restricted  to  their  duties  of  chancellor  alone, 
they  sometimes  added  the  character  of  warrior,  or  priest;  and  in 
those  times  they  often  held  in  their  single  hands  the  whole 
power,  which  is  distributed  among  the  numerous  ministers  of 
the  present  day,  whilst  their  modern  successors  have  in  all  poli- 
tical movements  possessed  an  individual  but  powerful  influ- 
ence. 

As  if  to  enhance  the  interest  thrown  around  the  characters  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  it  has  happened  that  those 
who  have  attained  tb  that  position,  have  often  been  of  very  hum- 
ble origin ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  dignity  which 
in  the  popular  mind  seems  so  much  open  to  mere  talent  and 
industry,  unaided  by  other  influence,  as  the  dignity  of  lord 
chancellor.  The  splendour  of  the  rank,  and  the  change  of 
fortunes  which  the  attainment  of  that  rank  generally  implies,  are 
two  circumstances,  therefore,  which  render  the  lives  of  those 
who  attained  to  it  peculiarly  interesting,  for  nothing  more  feeds 
the  meditations  of  the  thoughtful,  or  improves  the  views  of  the 
sagacious,  as  the  contemplation  of  the  chequered  and  fluctuating 
career  of  those  who  have  won  or  lost  greatness. 

It  is  but  natural  certainly  that  a  lawyer  should  write  the  lives 
of  lawyers ;  still  it  is  a  matter  of  no  frequent  occurrence,  that  a 
man,  who,  like  Lord  Campbell,  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  ab- 
sorbing pursuits  of  the  legal  profession,  should  suddenly  direct 
his  attention  to  pursuits  of  a  very  different  nature — pursuits 
which,  in  order  to  be  successfully  followed,  generally  demand  a 
long  and  exclusive  training.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  we  were  about  to  enter  on  the  perusal  of 
Lord  CampbelFs  work,  we  should  have  been  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain critical  severity.  We  were  not  disposed  to  let  any  pretence 
of  legal  eminence  hold  as  a  passport  to  eminence  in  letters. 
Though  Lord  Campbell  had  shown  much  literary  genius  in  the 
forensic  speeches  which  he  published  some  years  ago,  and,  what 
is  more,  a  fervour  of  honesty  and  earnestness,  which  was  better 
than  any  literary  genius  whatever;  still,  in  these  speeches,  it  was 
evident,  that  the  lawyer  outweighed  the  orator,  and  we  did  not 
expect  that  now,  after  forty  years  of  devotion  to  the  technicalities 
of  a  dry  profession,  he  would  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  the 
republic  of  letters ;  or,  that  if  he  had,  he  would  have  earned  for 
himself  anything  more  than  the  applause  given  to  amateur 
writers,  and  a  short-lived  reputation.  Lord  Campbell  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  measure  on  hid  own  ground ;  a  lawyer,  he  was  writing 
about  lawyers,  Hke  those  of  whom  he  was  the  historian,  he  had 
risen  to  high  legal  and  political  distinction,  if  not  aLordChancellor 
of  England  he  was  at  least  a  lord  chancellor  like  thiem :  it  might 
be  conceived,  therefore,  that  in  his  long  and  active  career,  he 
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had  acquired  means  of  judging  publi«$  men  and  events  which  we 
in  our  literary  humbleness  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring.  In  spite,  however,  of  many  such  advantages  that 
Lord  Campbell  seemed  to  us  to  possess,  we  opened  his  lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  with  a  feeling  of  critical  jealousy ; 
and  if  we  now  record  our  total  conversion  from  our  first  misgiv- 
ings, if  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Lord  Campbell's  work  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  historical  production  of  the  last 
hidf  century,  and  the  one  most  sure  to  obtain  from  posterity  the 
same  approval  which  it  has  receivied  from  its  contemporaries,  if 
we  proclaim  our  admiration  for  the  author  as  well  as  for  his  pro^ 
duction,  we  are  actuated  by  no  tenderness  for  Lord  CampbelFs 
professional  greatness. 

When  the  young  John  Campbell  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincolns  Inn,  in  the  year  1806, — ^few 
perhaps  would  have  imagined  that  just  thirty-nine  years  after- 
wards, after  having  attained  to  a  degree  of  professional  distinc- 
tion, equalled  by  few  of  his  cotemporaries,  aJBfcer  having  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  many  of  the  legislative  and  in  some  of  the 
political  changes  of  his  own  time,  he  should,  in  the  ease  of  well 
won  dignity,  a  chancellor,  himself  write  the  lives  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellors  of  England  in  a  manner  which  makes  it 
doubtftil  whether  by  doing  so  he  has  conferred  a  greater  glory 
upon  himself  or  upon  the  many  good  and  illustrious  men  whom 
he  has  handed  down  to  a  renewed  immortality.  Though  few 
could  have  been  so  prophetic  as  to  foresee  for  the  young 
Campbell  the  bright  destiny  which  he  has  achieved,  dl  who  knew 
him  well,  would  probably  have  foreseen  that  so  much  earnestness 
and  industry,  so  much  perseverance  joined  to  so  solid  a  genius, 
could  have  had  no  other  result.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  perceive 
in  all  that  Lord  Campbell  has  said,  all  that  he  has  written,  all 
that  he  has  done,  that  there  pervades  a  spirit,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  usually  greatness.  In  the  preface  to  his  Speeches 
which  he  inscribes  to  his  brother.  Lord  CampbeU  says,- — and  we 
take  it  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  character  and  of  the  causes  that 
resulted  in  his  success, — '  Amid  all  the  difficulties,  I  have  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  disappointments  I  have  experienced,  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  motto  in  the  school  of  St.  Andrews, 
'  am  apisrtveiv.' — Always  to  do  one^s  best,  although  but  too 
often  difficult  in  practice,  is  the  simplest  theory  of  success  which 
can  be  conceived :  a  theory  which  when  accompanied  by  practice 
never  fails  of  its  object. 

We  have  lingered  a  moment  on  the  author  of  the  lives  of 
Lord  Chancellors  because  we  thought  that  the  career  of  Lord 
Campbell  might  well  be  placed  in  juxta  position  with  the  careers 
of  those  of  whom  he  is  the  historian,  and  who  resemble  him  in 
many  things,  but  cannot  surpass  him  in  that  patient  industry 
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which  has  won  him  greatness^  and  in  that  honest  simplicity 
which  has  made  his  greatness  honourable. 

The  object  of  a  reviewer  should  be  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
work  w  hich  he  professes  to  notice^  and  to  give  besides  some  idea 
of  it.  We  have  expressed  the  judgment  we  hold  of  this  ad- 
mirable work  and  it  only  remains  to  us  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  itself.  But  this  is  no  easy  matt-er. 
A  string  of  anecdotes  gleaned  from  its  various  pages  might 
amuse,  but  they  would  not  do  justice  to  the  art  and  genius  of 
the  historian.  We  deem  it  bettfer  to  condense  some  individual  life 
as  a  specimen,  and  let  our  readers  judge  of  the  interest  contained 
in  the  rest,  by  that  one. 

There  have  been  many  distinguished,  many  dazzling  cha- 
racters in  the  long  list  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  but 
there  are  few  who  excite,  if  not  ^always  our  sympathy,  at  least 
our  interest,  as  Stephen  Gardyner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  daughter  o^  the  injured  Catherine. 
Wolsey  the  Cardinal  Chancellor  was  of  a  more  showy  genius  and 
of  a  more  selfish  and  exclusive  ambition,  but  the  interest  attached 
to  his  commanding  intellect  and  gorgeous  manners  is  diminished 
by  the  idea  that  he  was  engrossed  by  himself  and  his  own  sel- 
fish aggrandizement.  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  the  great  and  spotless 
Chancellor  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  has  all  those  pious  qualities 
which  arouse  our  admiration,  approval,  and  sympathy,  but  he 
had  not  the  active,  iron,  and  sometimes  perhaps  unscrupulous 
energies  which  must  make  Stephen  Gardyner  in  the  eyes  of 
enemies  as  of  friends  an  object  of  attention. 

Stephen  Gardyner,  supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Lionel 
Woodville,  Bishop  of  Salusbury,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
in  1583,  when  England  was  under  the  unsettled  rule  of  Richard 
the  Third.  Buf  Stephen  Gardyner  was  destined  to  see  the  day 
when  civil  contentions  more  peaceful  but  not  the  less  inveterate, 
were  to  bring  about  events  of  a  nature  undreamt  of  before.  At 
Trinity  Hall  Cambridge  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  dili- 
gence in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  for  his  skill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  introduced  him  to  Wolsey, 
who  soon  appreciated  his  talents,  and  being  employed  to  draw 
up  the  treaty  with  Francis  the  First,  in  1525,  he  so  pleased 
Henry  the  Eighth  by  it,  that  he  won  the  King's  favour  and  was 
made  Royal  Chaplain  and  shortly  afterwards,  almoner.  But  there 
was  approaching  an  occasion  when  his  skill  in  the  canon  law 
might  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  unscrupulous  Henry. 
Gardyner  had  from  the  first,  from  motives  of  ambition  perhaps, 
taken  part  in  favour  of  the  invalidity  of  the  King^s  marriage 
with  Catherine,  and  he  was  engaged  as  counsel  for  Henry  before 
Cardinals  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  who  were  commissioned  by  the 
Holy  See  to  enquire  into  the  matter.     He  was  now  raised  to 
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the  See  of  Winchester.  At  this  time  he  sided  with  Cranmer 
against  the  Pope,  though  he  still  maintained  the  real  presence, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See  might  be  shaken  off  without  affecting  the  catholic  doctrines 
of  the  Church :  though  had  he  looked  into  the  instances  of 
schisms,  which  history  affords,  he  might  have  perceived  that ' 
there  is  not  one  instance  in  which  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  has  been  repudiated,  and  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Rome 
have  not  been  concurrently  more  or  less  modified.  We  shall 
perhaps  be  but  just,  if  we  ascribe  this  inconsistency  to  un- 
scrupulous ambition,  for  he  himself  id  his  best  judge,  and  at  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  looked  back  to  the  time  when  he  denied  the 
authority  of  Home,  as  a  time  when  he  had  acted  against  his 
conscience.  It  was  this  that  made  him  exclaim  on  his  death- 
bed in  an  agony  of  remorse, '  negavi  cum  Petro,  exivi  cum  Petro, 
sed  nondum  flevi  cum  Petro.' 

In  one  thing,  however,  Grardyner  was  always  consistent,  he 
always  supported  the  monasteries,  and  opposed  their  dissolution, 
and  he  soon  showed  besides,  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  up  for 
the  past  by  his  energetic  efforts  to  promote  a  reunion  with  Rome. 
During  the  life  of  •  Henry,  indeed,  he  was  satisfied  with  en- 
couraging that  vascillating  monarch  in  his  faith  in  the  real 
presence,  and  in  occasionally  promoting  against  those  who 
denied  the  real  presence,  persecutions  more  zealous  than  praise- 
worthy. When  Catherine  Parr  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
uxorious  king,  the  influence  of  Gardyner,  long  shaken,  began 
gradually  to  give  way,  and  after  many  efforts  to  recover  it,  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  field,  and  retire  in  disgrace.  But 
worse  times  were  in  store  for  him.  At  the  death  of  Henry  he 
opposed  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  Soon  after,  however,  he  was  liberated, 
and  named  to  preach  before  the  king,  not,  however,  on  any 
subject  of  controversy.  BeUeving  that  the  doctrines  he  maintained 
were  the  truth,  arid  thinking  that  the  young  Edward  would  have 
no  other  opportunity  perhaps  of  hearing  the  truth  expounded, 
he  resolutely  dared  to  develop  the  catholic  dogmas  before  his 
royal  hearer.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  thrown  into  the 
tower,  his  property  sequestrated,  his  bishoprick  taken  from  him, 
and  he  himself  was  kept  in  his  dungeon,  remote  from  all  intelli- 
gence and  all  intercourse,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
Mary  that  he  became  aware  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and  of  the 
revolutions  that  had  succeeded. 

Whei]^  Mary  made  her  royal  entry,  Gardyner,  with  four  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  met  the  procession.  Mary  burst  into  tears  at 
the  sight  of  him,  and  rewarded  his  devotion  to  the  catholic  cause 
by  entrusting  to  him  the  great  seal.     Nor  was  Stephen  ill  fitted 
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for  the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Nor  did  bia  first 
measures  ill  become  that  high  station.  Being  called  upon  to 
crown  the  queen,  at  the  exclusion  of  the  heretic  Cranoier^  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  he  took  care  that  the  coronation  should 
take  place  with  the  becoming  magnificence;  a  banquet  was 
given  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  crown  everything,  a  firee 
pardou  under  the  great  seal  was  proclaimed. 

Here,  however,  the  more  questionable  acts  of  his  life  begin. 
He  threw  Cranmer  and  Latimer  into  prison,  a  measure  of 
severity  which  might  indeed  be  expected ;  but  he  exerted  his 
influence  more  harshly  than  we  can  approve,  when  he  sanctioned 
the  execution  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  her  young 
husband  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  But  mingling  good  wi^  bad 
acts,  he  showed  great  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  opposing  Mary^s 
marriage  with  Philip,  and  greater  skill  in  jnaking  the  arrange*- 
ments  which  accompanied,  as  harmless  as  possible  to  the  national 
interests. 

The  year  1554  was  the  most  memorable  ^a  of  Stephen 
Gardyner^s  life,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  English  nation.  In  that  year  the  reconciliation  with  Aome 
took  place. 

Gardyner  had  used  the  greatest  exertions  in  carrying  the 
elections,  just  as  at  the  present  day  a  minister  would  in  order 
to  outvote  the  opposition  on  a  malt-tax,  or  a  new  tariff.  Bat 
the  measure  which  Gardyner  intended  to  bring  about  was  one 
of  an  importance  which  no  ephemeral  subject  of  legislation  can 
equal. 

The  elections  were  successful,  and  then  arrived  cardinal  Pole, 
Pope^s  Iiegate,  an  oflficer  who  is  never  sent  from  Jioiae  but  on 
very  rare  buA  extraordinary  occasions.  Both  houses  agreed  in 
an  address  compressing  their  deepest  contrition  for  what  had  been 
done  against  the  Pope,  and  praying  for  the  recondhation  of  the 
Holy  See. 

As  Lord  Campbell  remarks,  had  Gardyner  died  that  night  hQ 
would,  upon  the  whole,  have  left  a  fair  fame  to  posterity. 

It  seems  as  if  Gardyner  had  been  biding  his  time  to  take 
strong  and  final  measures  against  the  Protestants,  and  here  he 
showed  an  unfavourable  contrast  with  Cardinal  Pole,  whose 
calm  and  lenient  views,  whilst  their  greater  humanity  was  un- 
questionable, were  also  by  far  more  politic  and  wise.  The  effect 
of  Gardyner's  fanaticism  was,  that  many  of  the  most  prominent 
Protestants  were  condemned  to  be  burnt.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous of  those  who  perished  were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer. 

His  rival  once  out  of  the  way,  Gardyner  seemed  at  the 
height  of  his  power;  but  between  the  death  of  the  first  and  of 
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the  latter  there  were  but  a  few  days.  Bddiey  and  Latimer  were 
executed  at  Oxford,  on  the  16th  of  October.  Farliament  met 
on  the  2l8t.  It  was  observed,  that  Gardjner  never  showed 
gr^.ter  eloqoenoe  in  developing  or  defending  his  views;  but  he 
was  shortly  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  uttering  those  memor 
rable  words  which  .we  have  recorded. 

When  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestants  recovered,  a  story 
was  told  that  Gardyner  was  struck  dead,  whilst  waiting  for  the 
news  of  exeeutiou  of  the  distinguished  Protestants  he  had  con<^ 
demned.  But  Lord  Campbell  treats  with  merited  ridicule  a 
fiction  which  dates  disprove. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  to  Stephen  Gardyner,  the 
stem  churchman,  unyielding  religionist,  than  that  of  another 
great  and  distinguished  chancellor,  who  played  a  part  in  very 
opposite  scenes,  and  was  more  famous  by  tact,  subtlety,  courtlii 
ness,  and  wit,  than  by  any  great  regard  for  principle.    We 
mean  Lord  EUesmere,  Chancellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    This 
chancellor  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  of  an 
old  knightly  house  of  Cheshire,  and  was  bom  in  1640.     From 
his  feither  he  probably  inherited  the  spirit  of  ancient  blood,  from 
his  mother  he  is  said  to  have  received  great  personal  beauty. 
To  this  day  travellers  are  shown  the  spot  were  his  parents  met, 
and  which  has  received  from  the  circumstance  the  name  of 
'  Gallantry  Banke,'     Young  Egerton  was  educated  at  Brazen- 
Nose  College,  Oxford,  and  having  spent  three  years  there  he  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn.     At  this  time  he  was  distinguished  for 
subtlety  in  logic,  and  for  his  application  to  the  law.  He  first  dis- 
tinguished himself,  whilst  a  student,  by  interfering  as  amicus 
curue  in  a  case  where  an  old  lady,  who  kept  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment in  Smithfield,  was  likely  to  be  injured.    Three  graziers 
bad  deposited  a  sum  of  money  with  her,  and  one  of  them  having 
obtained  it  from  her  and  absconded,  the  others  brought  the 
action  against  her,  and  were  going  to  obtain  a  verdict,  when 
Egerton  interposed .  and  observed,  that  the  money  was  to  be 
returned  to  three,  whilst  two  only  had  brought  the  action,  an 
observation  which  turned  the  case  against  the  graziers. 

His  success  at  the  bar  was  rapid.  Queen  Elizabeth  hearing 
him  plead,  exclaimed,  '  On  my  troth  he  shall  never  plead 
against  me,^  and  made  him  one  of  her  counsel.  So  rapid  was 
ina  success,  that  in  1581,  when  little  more  than  forty,  he  was 
already  Solicitor-General. 

In  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  a  cause  which  he  no  doubt 
looked  upon  more  as  a  lawyer  bound  to  make  the  best  case 
against  the  opposite  party,  than  as  a  man,  it  was  he  who  ad- 
vised that  in  the  indictment  Mary  should  not  be  called  ^  Queen 
of  Scots,^  on  the  supposition  that  sovereigns  could  not  be  tried, 
and  who    inserted  instead  the   curiously  Jesuitical  descrip- 
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tion  that  follows: — *  Maria,  fiKa  et  hares  Jacoln  Quinii  nuper 
regis  Scotorum,  commurdter  vocata  Regina  Scotorum  et  Dotaria 
Francus/  Egerton^  also,  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  went 
down  special  to  Fotiieringay,  along  with  Gandie  and  Attorney- 
General  Popham. 

In  the  few  years  following  fresh  hononrs  and  distinctions 
poured  upon  Egerton.  He  was  made  Attorney-General,  and 
knighted — ^at  that  time  a  great  distinction — ^then  Chalnberlain  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  and  shortly  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
during  his  continuancy  in  which  office  he  addressed  to  Francis 
Sacon  a  treatise — ^not  now  extant — ^  on  the  Duties  of  Sohcitor- 
G^neral/  At  length,  at  the  death  of  Lord  Keeper  Pickering,  in  the 
year  1596,  he  received  the  great  seal.  That  he  was  well  fitted 
for  the  office  of  equity  judge,  seems  undoubted ;  and  whatever 
were  his  faults  in  other  respects,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  him 
a  high  rank  as  a  judge.  Lord  Campbell's  description  of  him  in 
this  capacity  is  not  a  little  curious  and  instructive,  as  contain- 
ing, if  we  mistake  not,  a  few  gentle  hits  on  a  distinguished 
chancellor  of  our  own  times,  and  giving  us,  on  the  other,  a  pic- 
ture of  what  a  judge  ought  to  be,  which,  being  Lord  Camp- 
bell's idea  of  such  duties,  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of  attention. 

'  High  as  the  expectations  of  the  public  were  of  the  new  Lord 
Keeper,  they  were  by  no  means  disappointed.  Having  taken  his 
seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Easter  term  with  as  little  parade  as 
possible,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  dispatch  of  business,  and 
from  the  beginning  he  afforded  the  example  of  a  consummate  judge. 
He  was  not  only  courteous  in  his  manner,  but  quiet,  patient,  and 
attentive,  waiting  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the 
case  by  the  counsel  who  had  been  studying  them,  never  interrupting 
to  show  quickness  of  perception,  or  to  anticipate  authorities  likely 
to  be  cited,  or  to  blurt  out  a  jest,  yet  venturing  to  put  a  question  for 
the  right  understanding  of  the  points  to  be  decided,  and  gently  check- 
ing wandering  prolixity  by  a  look  or  a  hint.  He  listened  with  un- 
divided attention  to  the  evidence,  and  did  not  prepare  a  speech  in 
parliament,  or  write  letters  to  his  correspondents,  under  pretence  of 
taki^ng  notes  of  the  arguments  addressed  to  him.  Nor  did  he  affect 
the  reputation  of  great  dispatch  by  deciding  before  he  had  heard 
both  parties,  or  by  referring  facts  to  the  Master  which  it  was  his  own 
duty  to.  ascertain  and  determine.  When  the  case  admitted  of  no 
reasonable  doubt,  he  disposed  of  it  as  soon  as  the  hearing  was 
finished  Otherwise,  he  carried  home  the  papers  with  him,  not  throw- 
ing them  aside  to  moulder  in  a  trunk,  till  driven  by  the  importunities 
of  counsel  asking  for  judgment,  he  again  looked  at  them  long  after 
the  arguments  he  had  heard  were  totally  forgotten,  and  he  could 
scarcely  make  out  from  his  '  breviate  book'  the  points  that  had  been 
raised  for  his  decision ;  but  within  a  short  time  spontaneously  giving 
judgment  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he  was  complete  master  of  the 
case,  and  never  aggravating  the  agony  of  the  losing  party  by  the 
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belief,  that  if  tbe  Judge  had  taken  more  pains  the  result  would  have 
been  different.* 

Egerton,  however,  had  not  held  the  great  seals  long,  before 
he  got  into  a  dispute  with  the  courts  of  law ;  but  those  disputes 
did  not  come  to  a  head  till  years  afterwards,  and  under  a  new 
sovereign.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  employed  in  treaties  with 
Holland  and  Denmark,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  Essex ;  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  which, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  little  love-quarrels  of  that  fiery  nobleman 
and  of  his  royal  mistress,  is  given  by  Lord  Campbell. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  and  some  time  before  the  death  of 
the  queen,  that  the  latter  honoured  the  country-seat  of  Chan- 
cellor Egerton  with  a  visit.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  that  visit  was,  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  did  Elizabeth  see 
the  tragedy  of  Othello,  acted.  One  of  the  most  attractive  points 
perhaps  in  our  thoughts  of  Egerton  and  of  his  seat  at  Harefield, 
near  Uxbridge,  is,  that  they  are  thus  both  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  most  thrilling  of  the  productions  of  our  great 
dramatists,  and  with  the  moments  of  relaxation  of  an  English 
queen,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  and  they  were  many,  must  still 
be  remembered  by  all  true  Englishmen  with  a  feeling  of  pride. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  some  alterations  took  place  in  the 
Equity  department  of  our  jurisprudence,  which  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  discuss  here,  but  no  change  took  place  in  the  chancellor. 
On  the  3rd  of  May,  1603,  Egerton  surrendered  the  great  seal  to 
King  James,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  into  England,  and  he 
received  it  back  from  that  monarch  with  every  assurance  of  con- 
fidence. •  He  was  then  created  Baron  Ellesmere,  and  yielded  up 
the  mastership  of  the  Bolls,  which  he  had  exercised  along 
with  the  higher  duties  of  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  health  of  Egerton  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  his 
days  were  drawing  near  their  close,  but  his  energies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  sovereign  were  not  relaxed,  and  he  exerted  them  so  as 
most  to  please  the  prerogative-loving  James.  His  old  jealousy 
of  our  law  courts — ^the  real  bulwarks  of  our  constitution—  was 
still  unabated,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  attempted  most  uncon- 
stitutionally to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  parliament,  by 
assuming  to  himself  the  right  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
return  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  attempt 
he  was  foiled. 

He  was  employed  in  a  much  less  questionable  matter — a 
matter  of  undoubted  iinportance,  and  which,  with  many  changes 
and  revolutions  intervening,  was  to  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue 
in  an  after  time.  We  allude  to  the  Scottish  Union.  But  so 
great  was  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  English  people  against  the 
Scotch,  that  this  matter  was  not  successfully  concluded.    EUes- 
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mere  was  most  useful  to  James  in  his  proceedings  to  naturalise 
Scotchmen^  and  his  financial  scheme  of  creating  two  hundred 
baronets^  at  one  thousand  pounds  each^  and  in  those  strange 
and  unwise  proclamations  which  the  monarch  thought  proper  to 
issue  against  new  buildings^  in  or  out  of  London^  and  against 
the  making  of  starch  out  of  wheat — ^proclamations  which  w^r^ 
opposed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  nourished  that  hatred  which 
the  chancellor  and  the  court  held  for  that  illustrious  lawyerj 
and  in  many,  very  many  respects,  illustrious  man. 

That  Chancellor  £llesmere  was  a  perfect  courtier,  a  man  of 
consummate  sense  and  dexterity,  we  have  every  ground  to  know, 
but  that  he  plentifully  sprinkled  his  orations  with  the  hot  and 
rabid  i^ondiments  of  those  times  of  religious  phrenzy,  we  cannot 
but  suspect.  We  can  conceive  the  handsome  an4  eloquent 
Chancellor,  with  his  graceful  manners  and  finished  diction, 
dilating  on  the  following  points  which  we  find  were  the  notes 
for  one  of  his  speeches — points  of  recurring  and  present  interest, 
well  suited  at  this  very  day  for  one  of  the  orators  of  Exeter 
Hall.  We  give  them  as  we  find  them  in  one  of  those  amusing 
and  interesting  foot-notes  with  which  Lord  Campbell  so  plen* 
tifiilly  and  judiciously  furnishes  his  work.  They  are  numerous 
enough,  and  so  rife  with  matter  of  declamation,  that  it  argues 
much  for  the  ChanceUor^s  powei^  of  condensation  if  he  could 
have  included  all  in  one  speech.  We  give  them  as  we  find 
them,  in  the  old  orthography : — 

'  Jesuites  and  Seminaryes. 

Conventicles  and  Sectaryes. 

Novellistes. 

New  Donatists. 

Factious  Seditions. 

Machaveleian  Atheistes,  not  secret  but  publike. 

Delite  and  desire  of  alteration  and  ruyne  of  all  states. 

Contemners  of  lawes. 

Discoursers  and  Censurers  of  Princes. 

Sycknesse. 

Noysances. 

Vitaylles. 

Buylders. 

Proclamations. 

Rogues  and  Vagabondes.' 

Meanwhile  the  dispute  for  the  courts  of  law  were  coming  to 
a  climax.  The  circumstance  that  was  the  cause  of  this  was 
curious.  In  a  trial  a  verdict  had  been  gained  by  decoying  a 
witness,  and  making  the  judge  believe  that  he  was  djring.  The 
witness,  in  question,  had  been  taken  to  a  tavern,  and  given  a 
pottle  of  sack,  which  he  had  no  sooner  put  to  his  lips,  than  the 
person  who  brought  him  returned  to  court,  and  when  the  wit- 
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oess  was  called^  and  not  being  forthcomings  time  was  asked^ 
said  that  it  was  useless^  for  he  had  left  bim  in  such  a  state  that  if 
he  were  to  continue  in  it  for  a  quarter  qf  an  hour  longer  he  would 
be  a  dead  man.  On  the  facts  of  this  case^  the  Lord  Chancellor 
staid  execution  by  an  injunction.  Coke,  on  the  other  hand^ 
ignorant,  probably,  of  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  and  indig- 
nant at  the  interference  of  the  Chancellor,  advised  an  indict- 
ment for  premunire  to  be  brought  against  the  parties  who  had 
filed  the  bill  in  equity.  The  Chancellor  was  now  dying,  and 
some  sympathy  was  excited  in  his  favour  against  Coke,  who 
'was  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  motives  of  revenge ;  the  former, 
however,  recovered  suddenly,  the  matter  was  laid  before  the 
King,  who,  after  consulting  the  bar,  decided  against  Coke. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  not  yet  quieted.  In  a  case  where  James 
thought  himself  injured,  he  not  only  endeavoured  to  delay. pro- 
ceedings, but,  in  fact,  to  stop  them.  Coke  resisted.  Then  that 
famous  question  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  which  from 
one  among  them  elicited  a  still  more  famous  reply.  It  was 
asked — '  Whether  if,  at  any  time  in  a  case  depending  before 
the  judges,  his  Majesty  conceived  it  to  concern  him  either  in 
power  or  profit,  and  thereupon  required  to  consult  with  them^ 
and  that  they  should  stay  proceedings  in  the  meantime,  they 
ought  not  to  stay  accordingly.'  All  the  judges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  answered  in  the  afiirmative.  He 
alone  remained  unbending,  and  returned  the  truly  Roman 
answer,  '  When  the  case  shaU  be,  I  will  do  what  shall  be  fit  for 
a  judge  to  do.' 

The  result  may  be  guessed.  Coke  was  shortly  afterwards 
dismissed  from  his  high  office,  but  his  rival  did  not  long  outlast 
him.  Worn  out  by  age  he  was  anxious  to  resign;  James  was 
at  first  reluctant,  but  at  length  yielded,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
EUesmere  gave  up  the  seals  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1617,  to  the 
King,  who  went  to  receive  them  at  York  House,  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  Chancellor.  That  resignation  had  not  been  hasty, 
for  thirteen  days  afterwards  Lord  EUesmere  died,  leaving  be- 
hind a  memory  of  much  to  applaud  and  a  good  deal  to  dis- 
approve. He  had  been  the  patron  of  the  great  Bacon,  he  had, 
indeed,  always  shown  himself  the  patron  of  merit  in  every  fonn> 
the  judges  that  he  made  were  always  the  best,  he  had  promoted 
Williams,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  from 
having  heard  him  merely  preach ;  he  was  a  friend  and  relation 
to  the  poet  Spencer,  he  was  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and 
though  but  too  often  on  the  side  of  the  undue  pretensions  of 
prerogative,  he  was  one  of  the  best  judges  that  ever  held  the 
seals.  His  wit,  his  taste,  and  his  courtliness,  were  famous  in 
their  day,  and  to  his  descendants  he  left  a  fortune  of  eight 
thousand  a-year  in  landed  property,  a  fortune  equal  to  the 
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largest  of  that  day ;  on  his  grave,  in  the  parish  church  of  Dod- 
dlestone,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  is  engraved  an  epitaph,  of 
singular  simplicity,  of  a  concise  beauty  very  remarkable,  and  of 
much  poetry.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

'  Anchora  Animae 

Fides  et  spes 

In  Ghristo. 

Orimur,  morimur 

Sequentur  qui  non 

Prsecesserunt.' 

We  have  thus  extracted  from  Lord  CampbelFs  numerous  and 
minute  particulars,  as  much  as  our  space  would  allow,  of  the  his- 
tory of  two  men  singularly  great  in  their  respective  characters, 
but  of  characters  singularly  opposed.  Gardyner,  the  priest  of 
a  faith  amounting  to  fanaticism,  but  softening  the  roughness  of 
his  enthusiasm  by  the  polish  and  smoothness  which  the  ac- 
quaintance of  courts  afford.  Egerton,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather,  perhaps,  of  a  meditative,  speculative,  and  sceptical  dis- 
position, than  a  man  of  action  and  purpose,  but  so  much  adapt- 
ing himself  to  his  age  as  occasionally  to  grow  into  the  tyrant, 
and  always  to  support  violent  measures.  Of  the  two  men,  Gar- 
dyner would  have  been  the  fittest  counsellor  for  the  proud  and 
unbending  James,  Egerton  for  the  wife  of  the  wily  Philip,  for  the 
sovereign  of  the  calm  and  lenient  Pole,  and  for  the  daughter  of 
the  yielding,  conciliating,  and  temporizing  Court  of  Rome. 
But  both  Gardyner  and  Egerton  were  representatives  of  two  dif- 
ferent characters,  placed  in  situations  most  opposed  to  their 
own  dispositions.  Gardyner,  was  the  enthusiast  softened  down 
into  the  man  of  the  world ;  Egerton,  was  the  man  of  the  world 
playing  the  enthusiast.  Both  lived  in  times  of  singular  events. 
Gardyner  was  an  actor  in  revolutions  of  great  consequence  to 
the  English  church.  Egerton  was  a  mover  in  some  of  the  most 
important  changes  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  in  silent  and  un- 
perceived  political  changes  which  were  to  show  themselves  at  a 
future  day. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  Lord  CampbelVs  work  for  the  present. 
He  has  brought  the  history  of  the  Chancellors  to  the  Revolu- 
tion only.  We  have  only  to  hope  that  we  shall  see  the  remain- 
der at  an  early  time.  When  Dr.  Lingard  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  continue  his  history,  it  is  said  he  replied,  that  he  did  not 
like  to  put  the  stadtholder  on  the  throne.  From  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Whig  principles  we  know  that  he  has  no  such  reluctance. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  previous  to  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States ;  chiefly  from  the  MS. 
Documents  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  By  Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paurs,  &c.  London, 
1845. 

2. — TTie  Past  and  Prospective  Extension  of  the  Gospel  by 
Missions  to  the  Heathen :  considered  in  Eight  Lectures  deli* 
vered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1843,  at  the 
Bampton  Lecture.  By  Anthony  Grant,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  &c.    London,  1844. 

We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Hawkins's  volume  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  subject  itself  of  which  it  treats  is  one  of 
lively  interest,  and  is  far  from  losing  any  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  writer  has  performed  his  task.  His  position  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  has  placed  at  his  disposal  a  great  mass  of  documentary 
matter ;  and  from  the  somewhat  incongruous  materials  of  mis- 
sionary manuscripts,  he  has  produced  a  work  exhibiting  as  much 
of  lucid  order  and  proportionate  harmony  as  any  we  remember 
of  the  kind.  Although  naturally  much  specific  information  is 
to  be  found  in  it  concerning  missions  and  missionaries,  their 
requisite  qualities,  their  wants  and  habits,  there  is  nothing  here 
of  the  ^  well-got-up-report '  order ;  but  the  book  fuUy  deserves 
its  title  of  '  Historical  Notices,'  and  these  notices  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a  very  important  history — a  history  touching  our 
own  dearest  interests  too  closely  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  any. 

To  analyze  chronicles  would  be,  of  course,  a  very  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable  task;  and  the  twofold  order  of  place  and  time, 
of  which  the  very  nature  of  the  work  enforces  the  observance, 
would  naturally  increase  this  difficulty.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  on  this  score,  that  the  chapters 
are  headed  by  the  names  of  states  or  provinces,  under  which  are 
grouped  the  annals  of  each  mission,  sketched  for  the  most  part 
by  the  missionaries  themselves,  each  in  his  time  and  order. 

As  regards  the  feelings  with  which  we  have  perused  this 
volume,  we  may  at  once  say  that  they  are  somewhat  akin  to  those 
with  which  we  have  been  ever  accustomed  to  read  those  pages 
of  our  mihtary  annals,  which  record  the  dispiriting  failure  of 
enterprises,  where  the  apathy  or  incapacity  of  the  authorities  at 
home  have  rendered  of  none  effect,  the  valour,  patience,  and 
hardihood  of  our  troops :  for,  in  truth,  this  volume  is  a  monu- 
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ment  of  national  disgrace.  Nor  can  we  read,  without  some 
feeling  which  lies  deeper  even  than  shame,  how,  for  above  a 
century,  this  stubborn,  apathetic  nation  closed  its  ears  to  the 
plaint  and  cry  of  an  infant  church,  seeking  at  our  hands  that  to 
which  it  had  a  manifest  and  undeniable  claim,  its  perfect  organi- 
zation and  full  development.  Yet,  and  we  may  thank  God  for 
it,  this  is  not  all :  for  as  in  reading  of  our  military  reverses  we 
take  to  ourselves  comfort,  and  are  not  disheartened  even  when 
matters  are  at  the  worst,  so  long  as  we  see  the  manly  spirit,  life, 
and  energy,  of  the  national  character,  struggling  to  the  last 
with  every  difficulty,  overcoming  some,  enduring  aU;  so,  in  this 
case,  we  may  agree  with  our  author,  in  saying  of  our  mother 
church,  that  she  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  '  of  the  roll  of  her 
missionary  names.^ 

'  Not  to  mention  '  (he  continues*)  Hunt  and  Whitaker,  of 
whom  little  is  known  but  their  high  purpose  and  devoted  zeal, 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Bray  must  ever  be  had  in  honour.  He 
freely  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory;  and  seldom  has  any  one  been  privileged  to  perform  ser- 
vices more  extensive  or  more  lasting.  The  name  of  Berkeley  is 
second  to  none  in  the  honoured  list  of  missionaries.  In  natural 
endowments,  and  in  the  accomplishments  of  science  and  literature, 
he  stands  pre-eminejit,  and  few  have  ever  given  up  so  much  to  follow 
their  heavenly  Master.  Though  all  must  lament  that  his  noble  de- 
signs were  frustrated,  none  will  be  disposed  to  ask,  'For  what 
purpose  was  this  waste  ? '  save  those  who  are  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  high  moral  importance  of  such  an  example  as  that 
of  Bishop  Berkeley*  The  church  that  can  boast  many  such,  must 
have  a  well-filled  quiver ;  but  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in 
Keith,  and  Talbot,  and  Johnson,  in  Gletnent  Hall  and  John  Beach, 
in  Bishops  Seabury  and  Inglis,  many  of  the  same  qualifications, 
which  have  distinguished  the  devoted  servants  of  God  in  every  age  of 
the  Gospel.'  The  early  missionaries  in  North  America  laboured 
single-handed  amid  manifold  difficulties,  and  did  all  that  men  so 
situated  could  accomplish.' 

To  all  this,  we,  for  our  part,  yield  our  cordial  and  unqualified 
assent ;  but  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hawkins 
himself,  for  confirmation  of  their  belief  on  these  points :  our 
present  design  is  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  need  be,  the  striking 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  history  before  us. 

The  first,  the  most  distinct,  the  broadest — ^in  a  word,  the  one 
great  feature  of  the  whole,  is  comprised  in  the  title  of  the  au- 
thor's last  chapter — The  struggle  for  the  Episcopate.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  history  of  the  American  church  should  be  a 
struggle;  that  is,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  in 

*  Prefiuieix. 
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every  place  and  in  all  ages ;  but  what  is  singular  in  this  history 
is  the  nature  of  this  struggle.  It  was  not  for  a  footing :  the 
church  had  an  early  footing  on  that  soil.  It  was  not  for  ex- 
ternal enlargement^  for  from  the  first  almost  she  was  seen  to  be 
a  place  of  rdFuge  from  the  troubled  waves  of  schism  and  dissent; 
and  many  flocked  to  her  from  the  ranks  of  her  bitterest  oppo- 
nents. Scarcely  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  a  struggle  for  tem- 
poral support  and  countenance;  poor  and  cramped  as  her  re- 
sources were  in  this  respect,  the  church  has  within  herself  that 
which  can  dispense  with  these.  No;  it  was,  as  we  have  said! 
before,  a  struggle  to  obtain  her  own  perfect  internal  organi- 
zation. The  missions  and  stations  which  composed  her  were 
scattered  here  and  there,  mere '  disjecta  membra'  of  what  should 
have  been  one  harmonious  whole;  so  far  removed  from  an 
accessible  centre  of  unity,  as  to  be  virtually  left  without  any 
such  centre  at  all ;  a  want  and  a  wrong  plainly  intolerable  to 
an  offshoot  of  a  church  apostolically  constituted  as  is  our  own. 
Wise-minded  and  far-seeing  prelates  of  the  church,  in  this  land, 
perceived  and  called  attention  to  this  pressing  need ;  nor  was  it 
more  fuUy  acknowledged  by  them  than  felt  keenly  by  those 
upon  whom  it  pressed.  It  were  needless  and  almost  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  appeals  of  missionaries,  which  meet  us  at 
every  page*;  but  to  let  our  readers  se^in  what  spirit  and  to 
what  end  the  gift  of  the  episcopate  Was  so  ardently  desired  by 
the  clergy  of  our  church  in  America,  we  will  subjoin  an  extract 
ffom  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  John  Talbot,  written  from  Phila- 
delphia, to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  in  1702. 

•  .  .  •  '  It  seems  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
thought  history  can't  parallel  it,  that  any  place  has  received  the 
word  of  God  so  many  years;  so  many  churches  built,  so  many  prose- 
lytes made,  and  still  remain  altogether  in  the  wilderness,  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  The  poor  church  of  America  is  worse  on't  in 
this  respect  than  any  of  her  adversaries.  The  Presbyterians  here 
come  a  great  way  to  lay  hands  one  on  another,  but,  after  all,  I  think 
they  had  as  good  stay  at  home  for  the  good  they  do.  The  Indepen- 
dents are  called  by  their  sovereign  lord  the  people  ;  the  Anabaptistd 
and  Quakers  pretend  to  the  Spirit ;  but  the  poor  church  has  nobody 
upon  the  spot  to  comfort  or  confirm  her  children-^nobody  to  ordain 
several  that  are  willing  to  serve,  were  they  authorised,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  Therefore  they  fall  back  again  into  the  herd  of  the 
dissenters,  rather  than  they  will  be  at  the  hazard  and  charge  to  go  as 
far  as  England  for  orders ;  so  that  have  seen  several  counties,  islands, 
and  provinces,  which  have  hardly  an  orthodox  minister  amongst  them, 
which  might  have  been  supplied,  bad  we  been  so  happy  as  to  see  a 
bishop  or  suffragan  apud  Americanos.      ...      We  count  our- 

*  Ex.  gr.,  pp.  87,  Ul,  126,  146,  162,  166,  &c.,  ad  infin. 
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delves  bappy,  and  bo  indeed  we  are,  under  the  protection  and  fatherly 
care  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Henry  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  and  we  are  all  satisfied  that  we  cannot  have  a  greater  friend 
and  patron  than  himself.'     .... 

He  then  alludes  to  the  ocean  which  separated  them^  and  after 
asking  whether  a  suffragan  might  not  be  sent^  he  thus  con- 
cludes : — 

'  I  believe,  and  am  sure,  there  are  a  great  many  learned  and  good 
men  in  England ;  and  I  believe,  also,  did  our  gracious  Queen  Anne 
but  know  the  necessities  of  her  many  good  subjects  in  these  parts  of 
the  world,  she  would  allow  £1000  per  annum,  rather  than  so  many 
souls  should  suffer :  and  then  it  would  be  a  hard  case  if  there  should 
not  be  found  one  amongst  so  many  pastors  and  doctors  (de  tot  milli* 
bus  unus  qui  transiens  adjuvet  nos).  Meanwhile,  I  don't  doubt  but 
some  learned  and  good  man  would  go  further,  and  do  the  church 
more  service  with  £100  per  annum,  than  with  a  coach-and-six  one 
hundred  years  hence. 

'  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'  John  Talbot.' 

We  have  selected  Mr.  Talbot  from  amongst  'the  cloud  of 
witnesses '  to  the  sentiments  of  the  American  clergy,  because 
his  own  personal  character  as  '  one  of  the  most  honest,  fearless, 
and  laborious  missionaries  the  society  ever  possessed;*  his 
painful  experience  of  the  evils  of  which  he  complained,  and  his 
unceasing  efforts  to  have  them  removed,  give  him,  perhaps,  a 
better  title  to  speak  than  any  of  his  brethren.  Indeed,  his  sin- 
cerity in  this  cause,  his  deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  episcopate  for  the  well-being  of  the  American 
church,  are  well  shown  by  the  step  he  took,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Welton,  of  obtaining  consecration  at  the  hands  of  our  non- 
juring  bishops,  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  this  country 
twenty  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  given  an  extract  above. 

As  regards  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  we  shall  follow  the 
example  of  our  author,  and  not  make  it  here  the  subject  of  a 
lengthy  and  necessarily  fruitless  discussion;  but  we  cannot  pass 
by  this  place  without  venturing  a  comment  on  his  remarks  upon 
it  (p.  146).  Of  course  there  was  great  risk  that  'confusion  or 
schism  might  have  arisen  by  the  irregular  exercise  of  the  epis- 
copal office;'  but  we  cannot '  ex  animo '  subscribe  to  the  verdict, 
that  the  step  taken  by  Talbot  and  Welton  '  admits  of  no  justifi- 
cation.' The  need  they  had  so  sorely  felt,  together  with  their 
flocks,  the  vicissitudes  they  had  undergone  in  respect  of  obtain- 
ing labourers  for  that  vineyard,  and  other  causes  besides,  may 
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combine  to  make  us  hesitate,  before  pronouncing  so  decidi^dly' 
upon  the  point.  But  to  dismiss  this  question,  and  to  return  tq 
the  course  of  our  previous  remarks.  As  we  have  before  said, 
the  main  feature  of  this  history  has  been  sketched,  or  the  points 
of  the  case  summed  up  by  the  writer  himself  in  his  concluding 
chapter.  Here  we  shall  see,  how  a  design,  the  execution  of 
which  Christian  justice  and  Christian  prudence  alike  seemed  to 
render  imperative — a  design  first  conceived  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
insisted  upon  by  constant  appeals  from  missionaries,  by  petitions 
from  colonists,  by  representations  from  the  society  to  the  throne, 
aided  by  gifts  and  legacies  from  individuals ;  by  the  countenance 
and  support  of  such  men  as  Archbishops  Tenison  and  Seeker, 
Bishops  Sherlock  and  Terrick — well-nigh  achieved  by  the  noblQ 
self-devotion  of  Berkeley — we  shall  see  how  this  design  was 
thwarted,  impeded,  frustrated  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  wa9 
not  carried  ultimately  into  eflfect  till  such  time  as  that  puiiish* 
ment  had  overtaken  this  nation,  of  which  the  same  John  Talbot, 
whom  we  have  quoted,  had  given  a  prophet^s  warning  in  these 
words : — 

'  I  don't  pretend  to  prophesy ;  but  you  know  how  'tis  said,  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation  that 
will  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  it.' 

What  then,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  was  the  obstacle  to  its 
early  and  full  accomplishment  ?  The  answer  is  one  which,  we 
grieve  to  say,  must  be  returned  to  many  such  questions  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  the  church.  It  was  simply  this — the 
influence  of  the  state.  The  same  influence  which  hampers  the 
episcopal  regimen  of  the  church  at  home,  was  that  which  long 
retarded  her  expansion  of  it  abroad :  that  same  state  influence 
which  '  breaks  up  the  time-honoured  limits  of  ancient  dioceses,' 
which  apparently  withholds  from  us  the  benefits  of  an  increased 
episcopate,  which  has  discarded  the  church  as  teacher  of  the 
children  of  the  nation,  which  commutes  her  tithes,  but  robs  her 
cathedral  endo^mients.  Whether  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
'Cabal  Ministry'  frustrate  the  plans  of  a  Clarendon— plans  ac- 
tually pushed  as  far  as  the  obtaining  of  a  royal  patent ;  whether 
it  be  the  discomfiture  of  a  Berkeley  by  the  minister,  '  to  whom 
attaches  the  shame  of  having  defeated  the  two  noblest  projects 
that  were  ever  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  church,' 
we  mean,  of  course.  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  wherever  we  lool^ 
throughout  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the  apathy,  timidity,  or 
downright  injustice  of  the  state,  mar  the  proceedings  at  every 
stage. 

Contrast  the  long,  isolated,  and  almost  ineffectual  struggles  of 
the  church  in  America,  during  her  reliance  on  the  fostering 
care — ^her  subjection,,  rather,  to  th^  tender  mercies  of  British 
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tDinistries^  with  tibe  table  of  her  existing  dioceses  and  bishops^ 
all  foanded  and  consecrated  since  the  successful  strife  for  '  In* 
dependence/  (Append,  p.  4^7),  and  one  is  sorely  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  shadow  of  the  state^  when  it  protects  the  church, 
is  to  her  something  as  the  shade  of  an  upas-tree  to  a  plant 
within  reach  of  its  genial  influence.  And  yet  we  would  be  loth 
for  any  to  suppose,  that  in  impatience  of  present  trammels,  or 
from  restless  desire  for  novelty,  we  pen  these  remarks  to  dis- 
parage the  wise,  and,  it  might  indeed  be,  salutary  alliance  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  which  is  our  inheritance 
from  our  forefathers.  We  only  desire,. and  it  is  well  to  be  ex- 
plicit on  such  a  point,  we  only  desire  to  profess  our  faith  in  the 
old  and  undeniable  truth,  that  it  is  the  state,  and  not  the  church, 
which  finds  a  safeguard  in  this  alliance.  An  old  truth,  indeed  1 
and  a  great  one,  of  which  we  may  live  to  see  most  direful  con- 
firmation, and  which  it  then  behoves  us  to  grasp  firmly;  at  a 
time  when,  if  ever  clouds  betoken  a  coming  storm,  we  have 
good  need  to  hold  us  by  no  *  false  principles  and  foolish  confi- 
dences.^ And  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  said  that  this  is  a  truth 
which  we  do  not  need  to  have  constantly  in  our  remembrance; 
fpr  it  is  needless  to  repeat  how  totally  forgetful  of  it  every  act 
of  our  rulers  in  the  state  daily  proves  them  to  be :  but  there  are 
some  infatuations  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  there  are  in  the  life 
of  individuals,  to  break  the  spell  of  which  every  thing  appears 
powerless,  (hi  this  head,  we  say,  there  are  instructive  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Hawkinses  '  Historical  Notices.' 

Only,  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  and  it  were 
hard  to  say  more  than  is  richly  deserved,  concerning  the  mani- 
fold and  great  sins  of  omission  which  the  civil  estate  of  this 
realm  has  to  answer  for,  as  well  in  this  special  matter,  as  with 
regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  colonial  and  missionary  church 
affairs,  it  is  undeniable  that  an  impression  isr  left  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  that  the  church  has  net  acquitted  herself  fully  of 
her  high  and  sacred  duties.  Not  that  we  woidd  utter  one  dis- 
respectful word  against  her  whom  we  feel  tor  be  our  mother 
indeed,orthatwe  would  boast  ourselves  better  than  her  children 
in  former  generations;  they  are  our  fathers  and  our  forefathers; 
we  are  proud  enough  of  their  mighty  deeds,  and  ready  enough 
to  deck  our  insignificance  in  the  garment  of  their  fame  :  it  is, 
then,  but  just  that  we  accept  our  portion  of  their  shame,  and 
eount  much  of  their  negligence  as  our  own. 

Indeed,  as  regards  the  church  and  her  share  in  this  matter, 
we  prefer  quoting  the  words  of  our  author,  and  will  leave  the 
subject  in  his  light,  rather  than  endeavour  to  place  it  in  any  of 
our  own. 

'  If  it  must  be  admitted  (say  the  opening  words  of  his  preface) 
that  the  church  of  England  is  not  ridii  in  missixmary  annals,  there 
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can  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  dafioieHQy*  For  mo^  tdm 
a  century  after  the  Reformation,  our  church  was  so  much  engaged 
in  maintaining  its  position  against  the  pretensions  and  intrigues  of 
Rome,  as  to  have  little  opportunity  for  making  aggressions  upon 
heathenism.  Then  came  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  national  church 
itself  was  put  under  an  interdict;  and  when  this  tyranny  was  over- 
past, a  flood  of  licentiousness  came  in  with  the  Restoration ;  and 
the  shock  which  was  thus  given  to  religion  by  a  re-action  from 
the  austerity  of  one  period  to  the  excesses  of  another,  may  serve  to 
account  for  that  spirit  of  indifference  so  general  in  this  country  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution — a  spirit  which  continued  to  prevail, 
more  or  less,  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  These 
were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  missionary  enterprise.  Never- 
theless the  church  was  not  unmindful  of  her  duty  in  this  particular/ 

And  this  last  most  comforting  assurance  will  be  confirmed  by 
a  perusal  of  the  whole  work  in  question. 

Indeed^  to  our  mind,  truly  as  we  feel  these  annals  to  be  a 
'monument  of  national  disgrace/  there  is  throughout  them 
much  which  speaks  of  comfort,  hope,  and  assurance.  Amidst 
all  the  distresses  and  calamities  of  this  present  time,  there  seems 
evidently  here  '  some  token  showed  upon  us  for  good/  despite 
our  own  unworthiness.  There  is  a  wonderful  tone  of  reality 
throughout  these  said  annals,  and  much  lies  in  this. 

In  the  strange  and  sorrowful  days  we  live  in,  when  we  have 
seen  the  Initiated  return  to  the  state  of  Neophytes — when  we 
have  seen  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  learning,  but  more 
so  for  the  Christian  lore  displayed  in  their  daily  lives,  virtually 
deny  their  own  existence  as  Christians,  by  a  denial  of  the  vitality 
of  that  church  which  reared  them  to  the  full  stature  of  their 
Christian  manhood  —  in  these  days  we  cannot,  perhaps,  too 
highly  value  such  testimony  of  her  wondrous  inherent  vitality  as 
this  history  affords :  for  it  tells  us  of  her  sons,  separated  from 
her  by  the  waters  that  divide  two  hemispheres,  left  free  from  her 
control,  almost  unsupported  by  her  guidance ;  but  abiding  sted- 
fast  in  their  love  and  reverence,  faithful  to  her  allegiance  through- 
out the  duration  of  a  struggle,  long,  patient,  and  mournful, 
upon  which  a  blessing  was  scarce  vouchsafed,  until  apparently 
they  were  completely  severed  from  her:  it  tells  of  a  maimed 
imperfect  cutting  from  the  mother-trunk,  planted  in  a  distant 
foreign  soil,  which  could  neither  be  blighted  by  the  chill  of 
protracted  neglect,  nor  withered  by  the  fierce  heat  of  factious 
opposition,  nor  finally  uprooted  by  the  violence  of  the  social 
storm,  which,  tearing  up  the  civil  power  by  the  roots,  altered 
the  whole  destinies  of  a  great  nation.  Sure  that  plant  was 
rooted  in  grace,  which  did  but  bow  before  the  whirlwind  of 
popular  frenzy,  and  then  forthwith  grew  to  a  stately  tree,  spread 
out  her  branches,  put  forth  vigorous  shoots,  blossomed,  and  bare 
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ubimdance  of  fruit !  We  say^  then^  that  an  independent  witness^ 
such  as  the  American  church,  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
those  who  are  situated  as  we  are.  And  had  we,  as  we  might 
have  done,  secured  many  other  such — ^were  there  many  flou- 
rishing churches  founded,  but  left  unfettered  by  our  own,  to  join 
their  voices  in  concert  with  hers —  had  the  glorious  work  of 
planting  missionary  churches  been  done  by  us  without  su- 
pineness  or  delay,  in  any  just  proportion  to  the  opportunities  so 
mercifully  aflforded  us  of  doing  it ;  doubtless  we  should  now  stand 
on  a  far  different  vantage  ground,  the  isolation  now  cast  in  our 
teeth  might  have  been  an  idle  reproach,  and  even  the  appeal  to 
Multitude,  as  a  note  of  Catholicity,  have  served  only  to  confirm 
the  justice  and  truth  of  our  cause.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
cause  of  truth  rests  upon  the  number  of  its  holders,  but  that 
expansive  power  is  in  very  deed  a  token  of  the  true  church, 
concerning  which  we  will  subjoin  an  extract  from  Dr.  Grant : — 

'  As  universality '  (he  says,  in  the  opening  of  his  sixth  lecture) 
is  a  property  of  the  gospel,  so,  if  the  distinction  can  be  made,  ex- 
pansiveness  is  a  token  of  the  church  of  Christ :  and  for  this  reason, 
the  image  of  light  and  of  a  candle  is  so  commonly  used  in  Scripture 
to  represent,  as  in  the  text,  (Matt.  v.  14,  15),  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  So  that  thus  much  we  must  conclude  respecting  any  portion 
of  the  church:  if  after  due  trial  it  fail  of  diffusing  its  light  abroad, 
a  light  that  may  be  recognised  and  felt,  then,  so  far  forth,  it  is  with- 
out the  mark  of  being  of  that  One  body  which  Christ  has  instituted 
and  endowed  with  power  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  deficient  in  the  con- 
dition and  requirements  needful  for  fulfilling  the  command — 'Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,*  and 
for  claiming  the  promise  which  is  certainly  attached  to  the  execution 
of  this  duty  ' 

Although  three  years  have  well  nigh  elapsed  since  the  Lec- 
tures from  which  we  quote,  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Mary's,  we  have  ventured  to  place  their  title-page  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper;  and  have  done  so  advisedly.  In 
the  first  place,  no  two  books  could  well  be  read  together  to 
greater  advantage,  than  these  Lectures  and  Mr.  Hawkins^  ^  His- 
torical Notices;^  they  mutually  explain,  confirm  and  illustrate 
each  other.  And  next,  we  are  assured  that  those  who  heard  these 
eloquent '  Bamptons^  delivered  before  the  University,  will  thank 
us  for  recalling  them  to  their  memory ;  whilst  others,  not  so  pri- 
vileged, may  hereafter  acknowledge  that  we  laid  them  under 
obligation,  by  directing  their  attention  to  them.  We  hope, 
moreover,  that  in  so  doing,  we  shall  to  the  best  of  our  humble 
power,  be  forwarding  the  design  of  their  reverend  author,  seeing 
that  he  avows  himself  to  have  determined  upon  the  subject  of 
missionary  affairs,  as  ^  one  that  might  suitably  be  brought  before, 
as  it  was  sure  to  engage  the  interest  of,  a  body  of  the  youth  of 
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England  in  one  of  our  Universities,  destined  to  occupy,  ere  long, 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  Church  and  State,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  vast  influence  on  the  future  interests  of  our  country/  To 
their  consideration,  to  their  deep  and  earnest  consideration  we 
would  then  recommend  these  Lectures,  as  well  as  all  other  valua- 
ble books  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  they  treat; 
amongst  which,  we  have  said  Mr.  Hawkins's  may  well  be 
reckoned ;  and  to  it  we  may  add  the  name  of  one,  to  which  his 
own  preface  has  directed  our  attention,  Mr.  Anderson's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.' 

In  the  craving  for  new  things,  rife  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
principally  of  young  men,  at  this  eventful  period — whether  that 
craving  take  the  shape  of  a  desire  for  return  or  for  advance — 
there  are  many  dangers.  And  there  is  one,  that  we  will  confess 
it,  appears  to  us  a  very  great,  because  it  has  proved  an  alluring 
one,  to  some,  who  seek  salvation  in  'returning  and  in  rest. 
No  love  or  reverence  for  names,  well  deserving  both,  should 
blind  the  eyes  of  any  to  its  real  nature.  The  soul  longeth  for 
a  '  vision  of  peace,'  and  a  desire  to  behold  it,  before  the  time 
may  tempt  some  to  gaze  complacently  upon  a  shadow,  and  in 
delusive  contentment  to  exclaim,  '  Eureka !'  More  we  will  not 
say  here ;  but  it  cannot  be  amiss  in  us,  believing,  as  we  do,  in 
the  divinity  of  our  own  church's  commission,  to  point  towards 
a  field  of  Christian  labour,  on  which  even  now  the  dew  of  an 
heavenly  blessing  is  seen  to  descend,  encouraging  our  brethren 
to  seek  there  an  outpouring  of  their  energies  and  hopes,  whilst 
they  desist  from  lingering  near  a  gulph,  on  whose  brink  strong 
heads  have  grown  dizzy  in  our  sight — whose  depths,  perhaps, 
the  keenest  eye  has  failed  to  fathom. 

There  are  not  wanting  hopeful  signs  in  this  quarter,  too.  One, 
is  rearing  in  the  sight  of  all  England  even  now.  St.  Augustine's 
Missionary  College  is  rising  daily  from  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
past.  The  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  our  church,  the  spirit  of 
self-denial,  and  the  spirit  of  enlarged  and  Christian  munificence, 
are  at  work  there ;  and  from  the  earth's  antipodes  the  fame  of 
other  active  spirits  that  are  astir  has  reached  us.  Where  these 
things  join  together  in  the  work,  seems  it  not  somewhat  like 
cold  faithlessness  to  doubt,  that  something  higher,  deeper, 
mightier  than  human  influence  works  with  us.  Let  us  look  well 
to  it !  Some,  there  still  may  be,  many  we  hope  and  think  there 
are  no  longer,  who  to  all  this  may  object  the  Stoic's  answer,  and 
albeit  in  no  spirit  of  stoicism  meet  us  with  a  *  ti  vph^  fte ;'  'There 
is  too  much,'  they  will  tell  us,  f  to  be  done  at  home  ;  you  your- 
selves have  not  ceased  to  din  this  in  our  ears.' — What  then; 
does  the  enemy  threaten  to  surround  us  ?  does  the  tide  of  war 
rage  ail  around?      Form  our   squares  we   answer,  and  fear 
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not  as  Christians,  to  do  that,  iiv hich  as  Britons  we  wonld  scorn 
not  to  do*— present  a  weapon  at  the  breast  of  every  foe.  '  The 
might  within  us  is  not  onr  own,  but  greater  than  ourselves,  far 
grater  than  the  foe.  Our  banner  is  the  Cross ;  it  mttst  waye  in 
triumph  one  day. 

But  in  this  matter,  we  contend,  a  special  duty  binds  us. 

'  He  seems  (says  Dr.  Grant*)  to  have  designed  oar  church  for  the 
special  office  and  labours  of  an  apostle.  Nay,  in  past  history,  this 
impress  seems  to  have  been  upon  it.  Mysteriously  planted  by  we 
know  not  whom ;  assaulted,  beyond  other  churches,  by  disasters  in 
its  growth ;  its  light  twice  rekindled  when  well  nigh  quenched  by 
foreign  apd  invading  paganism ;  the  church  of  this  land  appears  to 
have  been  reserved  for  this  end,  that  it  should  be  a  missionary 
church.  On  each  occasion  this  was  the  fruit  of  its  preservation.  It 
was  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  and  straightway  on  its  recovery  apos- 
tolic men  went  forth  to  convert  the  Teutonic  tribes.  It  was  devastated 
by  northern  pirates,  its  sanctuaries  destroyed  and  monasteries  pil- 
laged ;  on  its  rescue,  the  conversion  of  Norway  was  presented  by 
English  missionaries  as  a  thanksoffering  to  God.  Count  over  the  array 
of  names  with  which  the  earlier  lists  of  its  saints  stand  emblazoned, 
and  say  if  this  be  not  its  great  and  grand  characteristic.  And  why, 
at  the  later  period  of  its  recovery,  why  has  it  been  so  blessed  above 
all  reformed  Christendom  in  the  preservation  of  its  apostolic  form, 
but  that  it  might  be  fully  equipped  for  fulfilling  this  its  peculiar  des- 
tiny ?  And  therefore  we  may  justly  fear  that,  in  neglecting  this  duty, 
we  may  be  contravening  God's  ordained  purpose,  and  losing  our 
special  crown.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  will  bid  us  look  at  home, 
will  point  to  our  heathen  population,  to  the  festering  mass  of  evil  that  is 
eating  into  the  heart  of  our  social  condition.  And  we  must  confess  the 
evil ;  yet  not  the  more  on  this  account  may  we  dare  omit  that  still 
pressing  obligation  of  setting  up  the  light  of  Christianity  in  our 
colonies,  and  causing  it  to  shine  upon  the  surrounding  heathen; 
otherwise,  founded  upon  no  regard  to  God's  will,  those  colonies  will 
turn  against  us,  and  become,  as  former  ones  have  become,  our 
scourges.* 

To  these  words  we  need  add  nothing  of  our  own ;  but  shall 
take  our  leave  of  the  subject,  subjoining  the  eloquent  appeal 
with  which  their  writer  concludes  his  course. 

'  We  cannot,  indeed,  hope  to  rise  all  at  once  to  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  the  labour  that  lies.before  us:  the  neglect  of  past  years 
needs  to  be  jxmended;  its  punishments  need  to  be  borne ;  the  new 
seed  must  be  cast  in  sorrow  and  repentance,  that  afler-generations 
may  reap  the  fruit.  But  with  the  first  awakening  of  such  a  revi\^ng 
spirit,  the  pressinj^  duty  and  the  real  dignity  of  evangelizing  the 
heathen  will  be  felt  in  all  their  constraining  force.  Men  endowed 
with  the  power  will  present  themselves  for  so  aoble  a  service.     It 

*  Lect.  viii.  p.291* 
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will  be  undertaken,  as  it  was  of  old,  in  poyerty.  and  in  self-dedication 
to  God.  It  will  be  esteemed  a  cutting  reproach,  that  for  gain,  far 
honour,  for  a  profession — every  profession  but  that  of  Christ's  ser- 
vice— men  will  give  and  sacrifice  themselves,  their  talents,  their 
youth,  their  home ;  that  parents  will  part  with  their  children,  and 
gladly  send  them  to  earth's  utmost  limits,  to  gather  those  earthly 
benefits  which  perish  in  the  using;  but  grudge  them,  and  count 
them  thrown  away  if  devoted  to  purposes  which  will  exist  when  earth 
itself  has  perished,  and  will  make  their  memories  blessed  for  evermore. 
Men  (and  there  are  many  such  whom  I  am  now  addressing)  uncalled 
to  any  special  work  in  Christ's  vineyard,  will  reckon  among  the  ser*? 
vices  by  which  they  may  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  work  of  God 
(and  they  must  be  doing  His  work  if  they  are  to  rise  above  a  base 
and  selfish  mediocrity,)  this  one,  of  bearing  the  name  of  Christ  to  a 
perishing  world.  They  will  consider  that  not  merely  second-rate 
powers  and  gifts  are  required  for  it;  that  it  is  not  an  inglorious 
service ;  but  that  in  it  the  first  gifts  and  rarest  endowments  of  mind 
and  body  find  their  fitting  exercise,  while  men  and  angels  are  looking 
on ;  that  in  it  the  flower  of  Christ's  army  have  striven,  saints  have  been 
made  perfect ;  talents  have  put  out  their  noblest  energies ;  genius 
has  wrought  its  greatest  triumphs  ;  the  church  has  been  most  edified, 
Christ  has  been  most  glorified,  and  brightest  crowns  have  been  won. 
And  those  crowns  are  not  yet  expended ;  they  are  stored  in  heaven 
for  those  who  will  claim  them  ;  none  has  yet  heard  the  numbering 
of  the  army  of  martyrs, — the  roll  is  yet  open,  and  in  their  ranks  are 
places  yet  unfilled.' 


Akt-  II.^ — An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  JoHN 
Henry  Newman,  author  of '  Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of 
the  Church.'     London,  1845. 

Th£  present  theological  crisis  famishes  abundant  matter  for  spe<- 
culation^  as  well  as  for  sorrow.  Connexions  are  broken  qS, 
fiiendship  severed^  families  divided.  People  enquire  after  each 
other  in  much  the  same  kind  of  tone  that  they  do  after  a  long 
sepaj'ation,  half  expecting  to  hear  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
dead.  Men  are  afraid  of  writing  to  their  friends,  lest  they  should 
be  told,  by  return  of  post,  that  they  are  heretics.  A  notion  ha$ 
sprung  up,  that  the  Romish  controversy  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly sifted  till  now  ;  that  new  light  has  been  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  that  church  ;  and  that  the  fact 
of  their  not  having  been  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  the  primi- 
tive church,  is  no  proof  of  their  being  errors,  but  rathtr  the 
reverse.  And  this  opinion  is  strongly  maintained  by  one  of  the 
most  powerful  minds  which  the  English  church  has  ever  poa- 
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Messed — now,  unhappily,  lost  to  her.  We  shall  endeavour,  there- 
fore, in  the  following  remarks,  first,  to  g^ve  a  general  answer  to 
any  objections  which  may  be  made  against  our  church,  on  the 
score  of  the  personal  character  of  the  principal  seceders  from 
her :  and,  secondly,  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  that 
secession  is  based. 

The  errors  of  great  minds  have  been  always  reckoned 
amongst  the  sorest  trials  of  the  church,  and  have  exercised 
no  small  influence  over  her  fortunes.  If  Ve  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  of  the  church  collectively,  by  a  rule  which  generally  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  her  individual  members,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  temptations  which  have  befallen 
her,  liave  been  those  of  an  intellectual  nature ;  and  though  her 
final  victory  is  secure,  the  contest  has  been  always  arduous,  and 
the  ground  difficult  to  maintain.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
persecution  has  been  her  greatest  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  considered,  in  one  sense,  to  have  been  the  safeguard  of 
her  doctrines,  as  St.  PauFs  ^ thorn  in  the  flesh'  was  sent  to 
secure  his  himiiUty.  When  persecution  ceased,  it  was  only  to 
give  place  to  more  insidious  agents  of  mischief,  and  to  verify  the 
full  meaning  of  that  solemn  warning,  that  '  offences  must  needs 
come,'  and  that  ^  a  man's  foes  should  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold.' 

Of  these  '  offences,'  some  have  been  so  glaring  as  to  carry 
with  them  their  own  antidote.  The  faith  of  a  Christian  could 
not  easily  be  shipwrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  Gnosticism  or  Mani- 
chseism.  But  the  danger  has  been  imminent,  when,  as  has 
sometimes  happened,  the  most  highly-gifted  and  devoted  servants 
of  the  church  have  suddenly  lapsed  into  error.  '  Many  have 
fallen  by  the  sword,  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the 
tongue.'  And  if  we  enquire  for  what  purpose  it  has  pleased 
Providence  so  to  visit  his  Church,  Vincentius  supplies  an  answer. 
'The  reason,'  he  says,  4s  more  clear  than  the  day,  why  the 
Providence  of  God  doth  sometimes  suffer  certain  teachers  and 
masters  of  the  church  to  preach  certain  new  opinions — that 
'  your  Lord  God  may  tempt  you.'  And  surely  a  great  temp- 
tation it  is,  when  as  he  whom  you  think  a  prophet,  a  disciple  of 
the  prophets,  whom  you  esteem  a  doctor,  and  maintainor  of  the 
truth,  whom  you  have  highly  reverenced,  and  most  entirely 
loved,  when  he  suddenly  and  privily  bringeth  in  pernicious 
errors,  which  you  can  neither  quickly  spy,  led  away  with  preju- 
dices of  your  old  teacher,  nor  can  easily  bring  your  mind  to 
condemn,  hindered  with  love  to  your  old  master.'  And  pre- 
sently he  cites  a  case  in  point — ^the  case  of  the  famous  Origen. 

'  But  I  suppose  that  although  I  could  bring  forth  many  to  shew 
this  khid  of  temptation,  yet  there  is  almost  none  which  can  be  corn- 
pared  to  the  temptation  of  Origen,  in  whom  were  very  many  gifts. 
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so  rare,  so  singular,  so  strange,  that  in  the  beginning  any  one  would 
have  thought  that  his  opinions  might  have  been  believed  of  all  men. 
For  if  life  procureth  authority,  he  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  of 
great  chastity,  patience  and  labour ;  if  family  or  learning,  who  'more 
noble?  being  in  the  first  place  of  that  house  which  was  honourable 
for  martyrdom,  himself  afterwards,  for  Christ,  deprived  not  of  his 
father  only,  but  also  spoiled  of  all  his  patrimony ;  and  so  much  he 
profited  in  the  straits  of  holy  poverty,  that,  as  it  is  reported,  for  the 
confession  of  Christ's  name  he  often  endured  affliction.  Neither  had 
he  only  these  gifts,  all  which  afterwards  served  for  temptation,  but 
also  a  force  of  wit,  so  profound,  so  quick,  so  elegant,  that  he  far 
excelled  almost  all  other  whatsoever.  A  man  of  such  learning  and 
universal  erudition,  that  there  were  few  things  in  divinity,  in  human 
philosophy  perhaps  almost  none,  which  he  had  not  perfectly  attained. 
*  *  *  And  for  his  eloquence,  why  should  I  speak  of  it  ?  whose 
language  was  so  pleasant,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  that  in  my  opinion,  not 
words,  but  honey  flowed  from  his  mouth.  What  things  were  so 
hard  to  believe,  which,  with  force  of  argument,  he  made  not  plain? 
What  so  difficult  to  bring  to  pass  which  he  made  not  to  seem  easy  ? 
But  perchance  he  maintained  his  assertions  by  arguments  only  ! 
Nay,  without  question,  there  never  was  any  doctor  which  used  more 
examples  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  yet  haply  he  wrote  not  much. 
No  man  living  more ;  yea,  so  much,  that  all  his  works  seem  to  me 
not  only  more  than  can  be  read,  but  even  more  than  can  be  found  ; 
who,  not  to  lack  any  furtherance  to  learning,  lived  also  until  he  was 
passing  old.  *  *  *  *  Time  would  sooner  fail  me,  than  I  could 
touch,  though  briefly,  upon  those  notable  gifts  which  were  in  that 
man,  all  which,  notwithstanding,  pertained  not  only  to  the  glory  of 
religion,  but  also  to  the  greatness  of  the  temptation.  For  amongst 
how  many  is  there  one  that  would  willingly  have  forsaken  a  man  of  * 
such  great  wit,  if  so  deep  learning,  of  so  rare  grace,  and  wojld  not 
sooner  have  used  that  saying.  That  he  had  ralher  err  with  Origen, 
than  believe  aright  with  others  ?' 

Such,  then,  was  Origen — such,  in  less  degree,  according  to 
the  same  author,  were  ApoUinaris  and  Tertullian :  and  if,  in  our 
own  church,  we  heard  mention  of  some  highly  gifted  soul,  whose 
character  seemed  painted  to  the  very  life  in  the  above  glowing 
description,  whom  else  could  we  bring  to  our  minds  but  him 
who  has  just  forsaken  us  ? — one,  who  by  his  unblemished  life, 
vast  learning,  and  surpassing  intellect,  was  well  fitted  to  have 
been  a  second  Athanasius,  had  he  not  chosen  to  be  a  second 
Origen. 

Well  then  may  we  say  with  Vincentius,  that  the  apostacy  of 
such  a  man  is  sent  as  a  trial  of  our  faith.  It  is  difScult,  indeed^ 
for  persons  otherwise  circumstanced,  to  estimate  or  sympathise 
with  the  feelings  of  those,  who  find  themselves  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  deserted  by  the  teacher  whom  they  have  most 
deeply  reverenced.  To  feel  alone,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  doubt  and  controversy,  to  be  thrown  back  upon  one's  own 
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resources  at  the  very  time  when  one  most  needs  help,  is  a  trial — 
though  not  insurmountable — to  which  no  worldly  perplexity  can 
be  compared.  Nor  is  it  felt  by  individuals  alone.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  affects  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  Such  is  the 
mysterious  connexion  between  the  members  of  Christ^s  body, 
that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  one,  in  proportion  to  bis  influence, 
occasions  joy  or  grief  to  all. 

Yet  hardly  would  it  become  the  English  church  to  exclaim, 
with  the  indignant  king, — 

^tv-fi  fiaX',  SI  rot  BvfioQ  kwtvffvrai,  ovde  <t*  ly<oyt 
Aiatroficu  ilvtK*  ifioio  fuvew  '  irap^sftotye  xai  aAXot 
Oi  Ke  fu  Tmijffov9i,  fjutXiura  d$  Mqrcera  Zsvg, 

still  less  to  triumph  over  the  defection  of  one  to  whose  earlier 
career  she  owes  so  much ;  but  rather,  as  not  wholly  guiltless  of 
his  fall,  to  mourn  over  him  with  the  old  prophet,  saying,  'Alas, 
my  brother.' 

We  trust  that  the  deep  interest  which  attaches  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foregoing  remarks,  will  vindicate  us  from  the  charge 
of  having  adopted  rather  the  tone  of  the  preacher  than  of  the 
reviewer.  In  what  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
province,  and,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  endeavour  to  examine 
the  theory  which  Mr.  Newman  has  propounded,  and  to  notice 
some  of  its  most  prominent  defects.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  various  con- 
jectures which  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  reasons  which  led 
to  Mr.  Newman's  last  step.  We  feel  the  more  justified  in  doing 
so,  because  it  is  clear,  from  his  own  statement,  that  the  theory 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  apparent  anomalies  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  cogent  in- 
strument of  his  (so  called)  conversion.  It  is  a  curious  and  * 
almost  unaccountable  fact,  that  the  whole  of  his  present  work 
was  written,  nay,  was  actually  in  the  press,  before  he  had  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  English  communion.  The  fact  of 
his  having  done  so  is  announced  in  the  postscript  to  the  preface, 
where  he  states  that  it  was  not  until  his  work  was  in  the  printer's 
hands,  that  he  recognized  the  full  force  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  its  whole  argument  tends,  and  resolved  to  act  upon  it. 
And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  introduction,  he  declares  that '  as 
no  aim  at  Roman  catholic  doctrine  need  be  supposed  to  have 
given  a  direction  to  the  inquiry,  so  neither  can  a  reception  of 
that  doctrine  be  immediately  based  on  its  results.'  Certainly 
not,  if  the  inquiry  were  made  with  a  view  to  examine,  instead  of 
to  prove,  the  theory  in  question ;  but  assuming  the  theory  to  be 
correct,  and  conducting  the  inquiry  as  Mr.  Newman  has  done, 
the  only  wonder  is  how  he  could  resist  the  conclusion  so  long. 

Nor,  again,  do  we  attach  much  weight  to  the  opinion  which 
iiome  have  entertained,  that  Mr.  Newman's  mind  has  been 
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warped^  or  at  least  irritated  by  a  sense  of  neglect,  nay,  of  positive 
ill  treatment.  If  such  a  feeling  has  exiMed  in  the  writer* 8  mind, 
the  present  ^ork,  at  all  events,  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  it. 
Nay,  he  anticipates,  in  order  to  repudiate  the  plea  which  certain 
of  his  friends  have  kindly  urged  in  his  behalf;  and  in  h'S  touch- 
ing address  to  the  reader  in  the  last  page,  bids  him  *  seduce  not 
himself  with  the  imagination  that  it  comes  of  disappointment, 
or  disgust,  or  restlessness,  or  wounded  feeling,  or  undue  sensi- 
bility, or  other  weakness/  How  far,  indeed,  an  author,  under 
Mr.  Newman's  circumstances,  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  state 
of  mind,  is  another  question ;  certainly  it  is  no  proof  of  a  man's 
being  influenced  by  such  and  such  motives,  that  he  knows  they 
will  be  imputed  to  him  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  no,  we 
are  bound  to  accept  Mr.  Newman^s  disclaimer  of  the  above 
mentioned  feelings,  and  to  acquit  him  at  least  of  any  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  influenced  by  them. 

Still  more  are  we  bound  to  denounce,  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation, the  mean  and  heartless  suggestion,  that  after  all  there 
may  have  been  some  sinister  motive  at  bottom — some  crafty 
plot  against  the  Enghsh  church,  or  some  frustrated  scheme  of 
self-aggrandizement,  which  has  all  along  regulated  Mr.  New- 
man^s  conduct,  and  which  has  at  length  displayed  its  true 
colours.  Such  an  hypothesis,  however  acceptable  to  vulgar- 
minded  men,  is  wholly  insuflicient  to  account  for  such  a  phe- 
nomenon, as  the  progress  of  Mr.  Newman^s  theological  career, 
of  which  his  last  act  is  the  climax,  presents  to  our  view. 

There  remains  another,  and  more  probable  account  of  the 
matter,  which  a  writer  in  a  contemporary  has  very  ably  and 
clearly  unfolded,  and  which,  we  think,  must  have  already  oc- 
curred to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Newman's  contro- 
versial works.  The  minds  even  of  the  best  and  holiest  men 
have  their  peculiar  weak  points — ^nay,  even  those  very  qualities 
which  make  them  what  they  are,  and  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  ordinary  men,  are  liable  to  become  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  and  extravagance.  The  higher  the  intellectual 
endowments,  the  more  they  require  to  be  balanced  and  kept  in 
order  by  qualities  of  a  commoner  class  ;  and  as  the  latter  seldom 
keep  pace  with  former,  the  most  highly  gifted  minds  are  the 
most  liable  to  go  wrong.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  such  a  man  is  a  wonderful  genius,  but  wants  common 
sense,  as  great  geniuses  often  do ;  the  mind,  in  such  cases,  is 
uupoised,  and,  like  the  body  when  kept  on  a  highly  stimulating 
diet,  without  an  admixture  of  less  nourishing  food,  is  certain  to 
fall  into  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  state. 

Mr.  Newman  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of 
sympathizing  with  minds  and  systems  foreign  to  his  own.  His 
sermons  are  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  particular  talent.  He 
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has  the  faculty,  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  place  of  his  reader,  and  dealing  with  his  mind  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  To  use  a  vulgar,  but  pithy  expression,  he  has  the 
power  of  turning  a  man  inside  out,  and  of  lapng  bare  the  most 
secret  forms  of  self-deceit,  as  if  he  were  operating  upon  a  ma- 
terial subject.  He  can  analyse  the  most  complex  ideas,  appa- 
rently with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  actually  gone  through 
every  state  of  mind,  and  experienced  every  difficulty  which  he 
is  describing.  He  is  the  most  accomplished  casuist  of  the  day — 
that  much  abused,  yet  most  necessary  science,  without  some 
knowledge  of  which,  either  innate  or  acquired,  no  one  is  fitted 
tp  undertake  the  arduous  and  solemn  task  of  ministering  to 
other  men's  souls.  But  this  faculty  of  mind,  great  and  useful 
as  it  is,  has  peculiar  dangers,  especially  when  applied  to  the  pro- 
vince of  theology.  The  habit  of  dwelling  much  upon  those  nice 
distinctions  which  may  be  raised  upon  almost  every  point  of 
controversy,  is  apt  to  make  a  man  lose  sight  of  those  general 
truths  which  are  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  question.  *  In  con- 
troversies between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome,^  says  Hooker, 
'  that  which  they  practice  is  many  times  even  according  to  the 
very  grossness  of  that  which  the  vulgar  sort  conceiveth ;  when 
that  which  they  teach,  to  maintain  it  is  so  nice  and  subtile,  that 
hold  can  very  hardly  be  taken  thereupon ;  in  which  cases  we 
should  do  the  church  of  God  small  benefit  by  disputing  with  them 
according  unto  the  finest  point  of  their  dark  conveyances,  and 
suffering  that  sense  of  the  doctrine  to  go  uncontrolled,  wherein 
by  the  common  sort  it  is  ordinarily  received  and  practised.' 
Sroad  principles  are,  after  all,  the  safest  to  go  by ;  it  is  by  them 
mankind  is  governed ;  and  though  the  mind  is  not  necessarily 
tied  down  to  them  in  individual  cases,  it  is  dangerous  to  refine 
upon  them,  and  put  subtleties  in  their  place.  Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  questions  may  be  harmless  in  itself,  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  cases  where  the  adversaries  of  the  truth  have 
themselves  recourse  to  a  similar  method,  but  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  engross  a  man's  intellect,  or  to  form  the  basis  of  his 
own  belief.  Yet,  in  following  Mr.  Newman  through  the  course 
of  a  theological  discussion,  so  nicely  are  objection  and  answer 
balanced,  that  we  have  often  felt  it  difficult  to  foretell  the  issue 
of  the  question ;  and  have  at  last  fallen  back  with'satisfaction 
upon  some  broad  principle  to  which  we  could  refer  the  whole  sub- 
ject. It  is  not,  however,  by  this  intellectual  habit  alone  that  we 
account  for  the  progressive  tendency  of  Mr.  Newman's  mind 
towards  Romanism.  We  are  disposed  to  concur  with  the  writer 
before  allude^  to,  in  attributing  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exter- 
nal view  which  Mr.  Newman  has  all  along  taken  of  the  English 
church.  The  following  passage,  extracted  from  his  work  on  the 
/  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church/  will  explain  what  we  mean  : — 
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'  A  religious  principle,  or  idea»  however  true,  before  it  is  realized 
in  a  substantive  form,  is  but  a  theory  ;  and  since  many  theories  are 
not  more  than  theories,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  carried  into  effect, 
it  is  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  being  one  of  these,  and  of  having  no 
existence  out  of  books.  The  proof  of  reality  in  a  doctrine  is  its 
holding  together  when  actually  attempted.  Practical  men  are  natu* 
rally  prejudiced  against  what  is  new,  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other, 
that  it  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  this  test.  *  «  « 
♦  *  *  ♦.  Protestantism  and  Popery  are  real  religions;  no 
one  can  doubt  about  them ;  they  have  furnished  the  mould  in  which 
nations  have  been  cast ;  but  the  via  media  has  never  existed  except 
on  paper,  it  has  never  been  reduced  to  practice ;  it  is  known  not 
positively  but  negatively,  in  its  differences  from  the  rival  creeds,  not 
in  its  own  properties ;  and  can  only  be  described  as  a  third  system, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  partly  both,  cutting  between  them, 
and  as  if  with  a  critical  fastidiousness,  trifling  with  them  both,  and 
boasting  to  be  nearer  antiquity  than  either.  What  is  this  but  to 
fancy  a  road  over  mountains  and  rivers,  which  has  never  been  cut  ? 
When  we  profess  our  via  mediae  as  the  very  truth  of  the  apostles, 
we  seem  to  be  mere  antiquarians  or  pedants,  amusing  ourselves  with 
allusions  or  learned  subtleties,  and  unable  to  grapple  with  things  as 
they  are.  We  tender  no  proof  to  show  that  our  view  is  not  self- 
contradictory,  and,  if  set  in  motion,  would  not  fall  to  pieces,  or  start 
off  in  different  directions  at  once.  Learned  divines,  it  may  be 
urged,  may  have  propounded  it,  as  they  have ;  controversialists  may 
have  used  it  to  advantage  when  supported  by  the  civil  sword,  against 
papists  and  puritans;  but  whatever  its  merits,  still,  when  left  to 
itself,  to  use  a  familiar  term,  it  may  not  •  work.'  And  the  very  cir- 
cumstaace  that  it  has  been  propounded  for  centuries  by  great  names, 
and  not  yet  reduced  to  practice,  may  be  alleged  as  an  additional 
presumption  against  its  feasibility.  To  take  for  instance,  the  subject 
of  private  judgment ;  our  theory  here  is  neither  Protestant  nor 
Roman ;  and  has  never  been  realized.  Our  opponents  ask,  '  What 
is  it  ?'  Is  it  more  than  a  set  of  words  and  phrases,  of  exceptions  and 
limitations,  made  for  each  successive  emergency,  of  principles  which 
contradict  each  other.' 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  there  is  force  in  these  considerations ;  it  still 
remains  to  be  tried  whether  what  is  called  'Anglicanism,'  the  reli- 
gion  of  Andrewes,  Laud,  Hammond,  Butler,  and  vVilson,  is  capable 
of  being  professed,  acted  on,  and  maintamed  on  a  large  sphere  of 
action,  and  through  a  sufficient  period,  or  whether  it  be  a  mere 
modification  either  of  Romanism,  or  of  popular  Protestantism,  accor- 
ding as  we  may  view  it.  It  may  be  argued,  that  whether  the  pri- 
mitive Church  agreed  more  with  Rome  or  with  Protestants,  arid 
though  it  agreed  with  neither  of  them  exactly,  yet  that  one  or  the 
other,  whichever  it  is,  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  ancient 
model,  which  our  changed  circumstances  admit ;  that  either  this  or  that 
is  the  modern  representative  of  primitive  principles;  that  any  pro- 
fessed third  theory,  however  plausible,  must  necessarily  be  composed 
of  discordant  elements,  <\nd  when  attempted  must  necessarily  run 
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Surely  this  passage  at  once  implies  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  Anglo-Catholic  doctrines,  yet  furnishes  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  those  who,  in  consequence  of  such  doubts, 
should  shrink  from  preaching  and  maintaining  them.  That 
these  doubts  however  have  at  length  been  substantiated  in  Mr. 
Newman^s  mind,  and  have  had  no  small  share  in  influencing 
his  final  decision,  is  clear  from  the  following  passage,  which  we 
extract  from  his  'Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Development : — 

'  Protestantism,  viewed  in  its  more  catholic  aspect,  is  doctrine  without 
principle :  viewed  in  its  heretical,  it  is  principle  without  doctrine.  Many 
of  its  speakers,  for  instance,  use  eloquent  and  glowing  language  about 
the  church,  and  its  characteristics ;  some  of  them  do  not  realize  what 
they  say,*  but  use  high  words  and  general  statements  about '  the  faith/ 
and  '  primitive'  truth,'  and  '  schism,'  and  '  heresy,'  to  which  they  attach 
no  definite  meaning ;  while  others  speak  of  '  unity,'  '  universality/  and 
'  catholicity/  and  use  the  words  in  their  own  sense,  and  for  their  own 
ideas/ — (p.  73.) 

Again,  contrasting  the  oneness  and  completeness  of  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  system  with  the  mixed  and  complex  character 
of  the  English  church,  and  arguing  from  this  circumstance  against 
the  reality  of  any  theology  which  attempts  to  separate  the  Catholic 
element  from  the  Protestant,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  faith  and 
practice  which  is  evidently  incongenial  to  the  English  soil,  the 
writer  proceeds — 

'  This,  I  say.  is  no  private  judgment  of  this  man  or  that,  but  the 
common  opinion  and  experience  of  all  countries.  The  two  great  divi- 
sions of  rdigion  feel  it»  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  between  whom 
the  controversy  lies ;  sceptics  and  liberals  who  are  spectators  of  the 
conflict,  feel  it ;  philosophers  feel  it.  *  A  school  of  divines  indeed  there 
is,  dear  to  memory,  who  have  not  felt  it ;  and  their  exception  will  have 
its  weight, — till  we  reflect  that  the  particular  theology  which  they  advo^ 
cate  has  not  the  prescription  of  success,  never  has  been  realized  in  fact, 
or  if  realized  for  a  moment,  had  no  stay ;  moreover,  that,  when  it  has 
been  enacted  by  human  authority,  it  has  scarcely  travelled  beyond  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  printed,  or  out  of  the  legal  tomes  in  which  it  was  embodied. 
But  putting  the  weight  of  these  revered  names  at  the  highest,  they  do  not 
constitute  more  than  an  ^exception  to  the  general  rule,  such  as  is  found  in 
every  subject  that  comes  into  discussion.' — (p.  137.) 

If  this  argument  proves  anything,  it  is  this,  that  the  theology 
of  Hooker,  Andrewes,  Taylor,  Laud,  Hammond,  Ken,  Butler,  and 
Wilson,  was  not  only  not  a  witness  of  the  truth,  as  handed  down 
from  the  apostles,  and  embodied  in  the  fidth  of  the  EngUsh 
church,  but  was  a  mere  paper  theology — a  mere  '  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,'  destitute  of  any  soUd  foundation,  and  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  being  realized  in  the  concrete.  If  such  be  Mr,  Newman's 
meaning^  we  can  only  wonder  that  he  should  have  adopted  a  line 
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of  argument  which  tells  as  much  against  the  Anti-Nicene 
church,  as  against  our  own.  What  becomes  of  ^  Athanasvu^ 
contra  mundum/  if  universality  and  success  are  to  be  made  the 
tests  of  truth  ?  What  matters  it  to  us,  that  the  majority  of 
divines  of  this  or  that  period  shrink  from  upholding  Catholic 
doctrines,  if  we  can  appeal  to  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  one  church 
who  have  taught  and  acted  upon  them  ? 

But  it  is  time  we  should  examine  the  theory  upon  which  all 
Mr.  Newman's  reasoning  is  based. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  this  task,  we  must  advert  to 
one  point  on  which  reviewers  have  hitherto,  we  believe,  been 
silent ;  the  faulty  tone  and  temper  of  the  book  considered  as 
emanating  from  Mr.  Newman,  under  existing  circumstances. 
It  was  well  observed  by  Mr.  Sewell  in  his  fifth  of  November 
sermon,  that  '  the  proper  course  for  a  conscientious  convert  from 
our  church  to  Rome  would  be  to  ^  retire '  at  first '  into  solitude 
and  silence ;  nor  dare  again  to  join  in  the  strife  of  tongues,  till 
his  wounds  were  healed,  his  sight  restored  in  the  only  way  it 
can  be  restored,  by  long  continued  discipline.'  And  something 
at  least  of  this  spirit  we  had  hoped  would  have  pervaded  the 
present  treatise.  We  did  not,  indeed,  consider  absolute  silence 
on  Mr.  Newman's  part  necessary.  We  were  prepared  for  such 
an  apology,  or  defence  of  his  secession,  as  should  be  in  fact  an 
attack  on  the  position  of  the  English  church ;  but  we  expected 
certainly  that  a  tone  of  deep  humility  and  self-distrust  would 
have  been  apparent  through  all  that  he  put  forth  at  such  a  time. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  only  exhibition  of  such  feelings 
that  we  can  find  in  the  work  is  the  confession  in  the  title-page, 
'  Oculi  mei  defecerunt  in  salutare  tuum,  et  in  eloquium  jusiituB 
ttuB.^  Having  once  made  this  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Newman 
appears  to  have  put  away  the  thought  from  him,  or  at  least  to 
have  put  away  from  him  all  that  self-abasement  and  lowliness 
which  such  a  thought  should  suggest.  The  treatise  itself,  instead 
of  being  in  the  form  of  an  apology,  is  dogmatic,  and  the  tone  is 
not  only,  as  Mr.  Newman  fears  it  may  ^  at  times '  appear  '  posi- 
tive and  peremptory,'  but  throughout  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
qualified dogmatism.  There  is  nothing  in  jt  like  doubt  or  hesif 
tation,  nothing  like  a  feeling  of  self-distrust  —  scarcely  an 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  present  error.  Nay,  there  even 
seems  to  us  to  be  some  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  extent  of  those 
changes  of  opinion  which  are  admitted  in  the  preface,  by  means 
of  repeated  quotations  of  passages  from  former  works,  which  are 
either  little  relevant  to  the  present  treatise,  or,  in  reality,  opposed 
to  it.  But  however  this  may  be,  at  any  rate  Mr.  Newman  claims 
still  to  appear  before  us  as  a  guide  and  teacher,  notwithstanding 
his  past  blindness  to  what  he  now  deems  the  truth.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  misdirection  hitherto  of  all  his  efibrts  and  energies,  he 
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comes  forward  again  within  little  more  than  a  month  of  his  con- 
version, to  instruct  and  direct  us,  with  as  much  calmness  and 
assurance  as  if  he  had  lost  nothing  in  intellectual  position  by 
recent  events,  as  if  he  were  not  stultified  by  the  sudden  and 
complete  change  which  his  opinions  have  undergone — as  if  he 
were  now  to  be  as  thoroughly  trusted,  as  much  looked  up  to,  as 
though  all  his  life  he  had  taken  one  consistent  course,  and 
taught  one  uniform  system  of  divinity.  This  it  is  which  has 
disappointed  us.  We  expected  from  Mr.  Newman^s  good  sense 
and  good  taste  a  better  perception  of  what  is  befitting  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  has  placed  himself — a  consciousness 
of  the  immensity  of  his  fall,  considered  as  a  teacher  and  guide 
of  others — and  a  manifestation  of  this  consciousness  in  any 
defence  of  himself,  that  he  put  forward,  by  the  prevalence 
throughout  it,  of  a  sad  and  chastened,  a  doubting  and  an  humble 
tone. 

Enongh,  however,  for  the  present,  of  Mr.  Newman,  personally. 
In  entering  upon  an  examination  of  his  theory,  we  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  fair  and 
true  account  of  it,  and  of  the  principal  arguments  on  which  it  is 
based. 

For  the  theory  itself,  we  shall  give  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his 
own  words ;  it  is  this.     Firstly : — 

'That  the  increase  and  ej^pansion  of  the  Christian  Creed  and 
Ritual,  and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  in  the 
case  of  individual  writers  and  churches,  are  the  necessary  attendants 
on  any  philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect 
and  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion  ;  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the  full  conipre- 
hension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas  ;  and  ihat  the  highest  and  most 
wonderful  truths,  though  communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all  by 
the  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by  the 
recipients,  but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired, 
and  through  media*  which,  mere  human,  have  required  only  the 
longer  time  and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation.* — p.  27. 

Secondly,  that  the  existing  religion  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church,  both  as  laid  down  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  also  as  carried  out  in  act  through  the  churches  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  is  the  legitimate  and  due  development  of 
primitive  Christianity,  the  very  right  and  true  sequel  of  that 
'  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,^  which  was  unalterable  indeed 
in  its  outlines,  but  admitted  of  indefinite  expansion.  And  here 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  f&ct,  that  it  is  not  simply  Triden- 
tine  Romanism  of  which  Mr.  Newman  undertakes  the  defence, 
but  that  whole  existing  practical  system  of  which,  four  yearp 
ago,  he  said,  that  it '  went  far  to  substitute  another  gospel  for 
the  true  one ;  instead  of  setting  before  the  soul  the  Ho^ly  Trinity, 
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and  heaven  and  hell,  seeming  to  him,  as  a  popular  system,  to 
preach  the  blessed  virgin  and  the  saints,  and  purgatory, — re- 
calling to  our  minds,  with  very  unpleasant  sensations,  the  awful 
words,  ^Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed/ '  *  The  papal  supremacy 
in  the  most  ultra-Montane  sense,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  as 
practised,  the  adoration  of  images  and  relics,  persecution,  all  are 
admitted  to  be  parts  of  the  system,  and,  as  such,  have  each  6f 
them  a  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  their  justification. 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Newman^s  present  view ; — ^he  believes  that 
the  whole  of  the  existing  Roman  system  has  been  evolved  and 
enucleated  from  the  original  doctrines  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  oak  is  developed  from  the  acorn,  the  bird  from  the 
egg,  the  butterfly  from  the  caterpillar.  He  grants  that  there  is 
a  very  wide  diflFerence  between  the  religion  of  ancient  Christen- 
dom, and  the  system  of  modem  Rome,  and  he  would  admit,  we 
suppose,  the  far  greater  resemblance  of  our  own  system,  than 
the  Roman,  to  that  of  the  primitive  church,  but  he  considers 
this  close  resemblance  to  make  against  us  rather  than  for  us, 
and  the  diversity  in  the  other  case  to  be  not  only  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  claims  of  Rome,  but  to  be  actually  an  argument 
in  their  favour.  Change  he  considers  an  evidence  of  life  and 
growth ;  stationariuess  he  looks  upon  as  implying  the  absence 
of  a  living  principle,  (p.  32).  He  holds  that  Christianity  cotdd 
not  be  communicated  to  men  all  at  once,  and  that  a  power  of 
gradually  working  out  the  truth  was  therefore  committed  to  the 
church,  whereby,  in  process  of  time,  the  system  of  Rome  has 
been  formed.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of  Mr.  New- 
man^s  view;  a  view  which  is  no  novelty,  but  has,  as  he 
observes,  been  implicitly  adopted  by  [Romanist]  theologians  at 
all  times,  and  of  late  has  been  brought  more  prominently  forward, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  controversy  between. them  and  us, 
by  which  the  striking  difiference  between  Romanism  and  primi- 
tive Christianity  has  been  made  so  apparent  that  it  cannot  any 
longer  be  with  decency  denied.  It  is  the  same  view  which 
he  himself  thus  described  six  years  ago  in  the  '  British  Critic  :t 

*  When  we  object  to  the  Romanists  that  their  church  has  changed 
in  the  course  of  years,  they  not  unfrequently  acknowledge  it,  and 
are  philosophical  on  the  subject.  They  say  that  all  syslems  have 
their  development ;  that  nothing  begins  as  it  ends ;  that  nothing  can 
come  into  the  world  totis  numeris ;  ihat  the  seed  becomes  a  tree,  and 
the  child  a  man.  And  they  urge,  moreover,  that  the  full  blown  de- 
velopment, to  superficial  observers,  necessarily  seems  different  to 
what  it  was  in  its  rudiments ;  just  as  a  friend  not  seen  for  many  years, 
is  strange  to  us  at  first  sight,  till,  by  degrees,  we  catch  the  old  looks, 
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or  the  well-retnembered  tones,  or  the  smile,  or  the  remark,  which 
assure  us  that,  with  whatever  changes  of  age  or  circumstances^  he  is 
the  same.' 

Mr.  Newman  has  adopted  this  philosophy,  and  the  treatise 
which  we  are  considering  is  an  exposition  and  defence  of  it. 

Tlie  first  point  which  Mr.  Newman  labours  .to  establish  is  the 
fact  of  a  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  rested  upon 
arguments  of  two  sorts ;  first,  k  priori  grounds ;  secondly,  argu- 
ments of  fact.  Under  the  former  head  seem  properly  to  come 
1.  What  he  calls  the  necessity  of  the  case.  2.  The  general 
analogy  of  the  world,  physical  and  moral ;  and,  3.  the  argument 
firom  scripture,  (p.  113.)  Under  the  latter,  1.  the  fact  that 
all  existing  systems  are  developments  either  true  or  false  (p.  96) ; 
and,  2.  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  any  other  hypothesis 
to  account  for  tlie  phenomena  (p.  7 — 27).  We  will  endeavour 
to  state  succinctly  the  nature  of  each  of  these  arguments. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  first,  Christianity,  Mr.  Newman  says, 
with  M.  Guizot,  is  an  idea  (p.  116) ;  ideas  mi^/ develope ;  and  the 
vaster  and  more  important  and  more  living  the  idea,  the  more 
exten_sive  will  be  its  developments. 

'  Let  any  great  idea  get  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  or  the 
mind  of  any  set  of  persons,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
effect  which  will  ensue.  There  will  be  a  general  agitation  of  thought, 
and  an  action  of  mind  both  upon  itself  and  upon  other  minds.  New 
lights  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  original  idea,  aspects  will 
multiply,  and  judgments  will  accumulate;  there  will  be  a  time  of 
confusion,  when  conceptions  and  misconceptions  are  in  conflict ;  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  anything  is  to  come  of  the  idea  at  all,  or 
which  view  is  to  get  the  start  of  the  others.  After  a  while  some 
definite  form  of  doctrine  emerges  (  and,  as  time  proceeds,  one  view 
of  it  will  be  modified  or  expanded  by  another,  and  then,  combined 
with  a  third,  till  the  idea  in  which  they  centre  will  be  to  each  mind 
separately,  what  at  first  it  wus  only  to  all  together.  It  will  be  sur* 
veyedy  too,  in  its  relation  to  other  doctrines  or  facts,  to  other  natural 
laws,  or  established  rules,  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  limes  and 
places,  to  other  religions,  politics,  philosophies,  as  the  case  may  be. 
How  it  stands  affected  towards  other  systems,  how  it  affects  them, 
how  far  it  coalesces  with  them,  how  far  it  tolerates,  when  it  interferes 
with  them,  will  be  gradaally  wrought  out.  It  will  be  questioned  and 
criticized  by  enemies,  and  explained  by  well-wishers.  The  muiti* 
tude  of  opinions  formed  concerning  it,  in  these  respects  and  many 
others,  will  be  collected,  compared,  sorted,  sifted,  selected,  or  re- 
jected, and  gradually  attached  to  it,  or  separated  from  it,  in  the  minds 
of  indivi<luals  and  of  the  community.  It  will,  in  proportion  to  its 
native  vigour  and  subtlety,  introduce  itself  into  the  framework  and 
details  of  social  life;  changing  public  opinion  and  supporting  or 
undermining  the  foundations  of  established  order.  Thus  in  time  it 
has  grown  into  an  ethical  code,  or  into  a  system  of  government,  or 
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into  a  theology,  or  into  a  ritual  according  to  its  capabilities ;  and 
this  sydtem,  or  body  uf  thouglit,  theoretical  and  practical,  thus 
laboriously  gained,  will  after  all  be  only  the  adequate  representation 
of  the  original  idoas,  being  nothing  else  than  what  that  very  idea 
meant  from  the  first,— ^its  exact  image  as  seen  in  a  combination  of  the 
most  diversified  aspects,  with  the  suggestions  and  corrections  of 
many  minds,  and  the  illustrations  of  many  trials/ — p.  35 — 7. 

And  '  the  more  claim  such  an  idea  has  to  be  considered  livings 
the  more  various  will  be  its  aspects ;  and  the  more  social  and 
political  is  its  nature,  the  more  complicated  and  subtle  will  be 
its  developments,  and  the  longer  and  more  eventful  will  be  its 
course.  Such  is  Christianity/  (p.  95.)  which  '  diflFers  from 
other  religions  and  philosophies,  not  in  kind  but  in  origin ;  not 
in  nature  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  inspired  and  quickened  by 
a  Divine  Spirit  /  while  ^  in  other  respects,  in  its  external  pro- 
pagation, or  its  political  framework,  it  conforms  to  the  gene- 
ral method  by  which  the  course  of  things  is  carried  ou.^ — 
(p.  96.) 

And  this  '  general  method '  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
second  argument  is  thus  stated  in  the  words  of  Butler — 

'  The  whole  natural  world  and  government  of  it  is  a  scheme 
or  system,  not  a  fixtd,  but  a  progressive  one ;  a  scheme  in  which 
the  operation  of  various  means  takes  up  a  great  length  of  time  before 
the  ends  they  tend  to  can  be  attained.  The  change  of  seasons,  the 
ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a  flower 
is  an  instance  of  this ;  and  so  in  human  life.  Thus  vegetable 
bodies,  and  those  of  animals,  though  possibly  formed  at  once,  yet 
grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state.  And  thus  rational  agents, 
who  animate  these  latter  bodies,  are  naturally  directed  to  form  each 
his  own  manners  and  character,  by  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  by  a  long  course  of  action.  Our  existence  is 
not  only  successive,  as  it  must  be  of  necessity,  but  one  state  of  our 
life  and  being  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  a  preparation  for  another ; 
and  that,  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  to  another  succeeding  one, 
infancy  to  childtiood,  childhood  to  youth,  youth  to  mature  age. 
Men  are  impatient,  and  for  precipitating  things  j  but  the  Author 
of  nature  appears  deliberate  throughout  his  operations,  accom- 
plishing his  natural  ends  by  slow  and  successive  steps.  And  there 
is  a  plan  of  things  beforehand  laid  out,  which,  from  the  nature  of  it, 
requires  various  systems  of  means,  as  well  as  length  of  time,  in 
order  to  the  carrying  on  its  several  parts  into  execution.  Thus,  in 
the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  God  operates  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  in  the  dispensation  of  Christianity,  making  one  thing 
subservient  to  another;  this,  to  somewhat  further;  and  so  on,  through 
a  progressive  series  of  means,  which  extend  both  backward  and 
forward,  beyond  our  utmost  view.  Of  this  manner  of  operation, 
every  thing  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature  is  as  much  an  instance  as 
«ny  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation. '—pp.  113, 114. 
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The  argument  from  scripture  seems  to  be  this :  first,  that  the 
general  structure  of  it,  its  style,  omissions,  want  of  system, 
method  of  revelation,  &c.,  are  all  either  instances,  or  indications 
of  the  need,  of  a  development ;  and  further,  that  in  certain  pas« 
sages  scripture  distinctly  anticipates  the  development  of  Christ- 
ianity, both  as  a  polity  and  as  a  doctrine. — p.  112.  The  pas- 
sages adduced  are  three  : — Matt.  xiii.  31,  32,  Matt.  riii.  33, 
and  Mark  iv.  26 — 28;  the  first,the  parable  of  the  mustard>seed; 
second,  that  of  the  leaven ;  the  third,  St  Mark^s  words,  that  ^  So 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  j  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the 
seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how :  for  the 
earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself.^  In  all  of  which  cases 
Mr.  Newman  thinks  that  not  any  external  manifestation  of 
the  church,  but  some  internal  element  of  life  is  spoken  of, 
and  that  it  is  not  merely  the  poUty,  but  the  doctrine  also  that  is 
intended. 

These  are  the  a  priori  grounds  for  expecting  that  Christianity 
would  be  a  development.  The  arguments  of  fact  have  now 
to  be  stated.  First  then,  Mr.  Newman  considers  that  all  ortho- 
dox Christians  in  accepting  the  Athanasian  creed  admit  that  for 
which  Romanists  contend ;  (pp.  10 — 17,)  and  further  he  remarks, 
that  ^all  bodies  of  Christians,^  do  in  their  several  systems, 
really  hold  some  development  or  other  of  primitive  Christianity. 
'  Protestants,^  he  says, '  deduce  by  quite  as  subtle  a  method,  and 
act  upon  doctrines  as  implicit,  and  on  reason  as  little  analyzed 
in  time  past,  as  Catholic  schoolmen,^  The  doctrines  and  usages 
are '  the  unconscious  growth  of  ideas  habitual  to  the  mind,^  they 
are  neither  found  in  scripture  nor  yet  in  primitive  antiquity ; 
but  are  developments  whether  true  or  false  of  the  ancient  creed, 
(pp.  96,  97.) 

Secondly,  if  we  reject  this  Theory  of  Development,  we  must 
adopt,  to  account  for  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  one  of 
three  hypotheses.  We  must  either  with  the  Anglican  church 
maintain  the  excellence  and  the  appUcability  of  the  canon  of 
Vincentius,  or  with  ultra-Protestants,  consider  ttiat  Christianity 
was  corrupted  from  external  sources  immediately  after  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  or  finally  with  a  certain  school  of  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  divines  adopt  the  theory  of  the  disdpUna  arcani,  the  view, 
that  is,  that  the  whole  circle  of  Romish  doctrine  was  taught  from 
the  first,  but  secretly  and  orally  only.  Each  of  these  hypothe- 
ses involves  greater  difficulties,  Mr.  Newman  conceives,  than  his 
own  theory.    (Introduction.) 

These,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  be  all  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Newman's  first  position,  the  position  that  Christianity  was  in- 
tended to  be  and  has  in  fact  been,  a  progressive  system ;  a  thing 
of  gradual  growth,  improving  in  course  of  time;  a  germ  at  firsts 
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a  tree  now;  a  child  in  the  apostles'  days,  a  full-grown  man  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  pass  on  now  to  his  second  position, 
that  Eomanisqi  in  its  present  form  is  the  primitive  doctrine  duly 
developed,  perfect  and  full-grown  Christianity. 
■  In  proof  of  this  position,  Mr.  Newman  first  proposes  seven 
tests  of  a  genuine  development  of  whatsoever  kind ;  and  then 
endeavours  to  show  that  aQ  of  them  are  fulfilled  in  Romanism. 
The  seven  tests  are  these :  1.  Preservation  of  the  original  type 
or  essential  idea.  2.  Continuance  throughout  the  development 
of  the  same  principles.  3.  A  power  of  assimilation,  an  eclwitic 
unitive,  absorbing  power,  whereby  things  external  are  taken  into 
the  system  without  any  detriment  to  it.  4.  Early  anticipation 
of  the  ultimate  results.  5.  Logical  sequence,  or  '  internal 
gronith  of  doctrine  and  usage  in  the  way  of  reasoning.'  6.  Addi- 
tions which  are  preservative  ;  that  is,  which  '  illustrate,  not 
obscure;  corroborate,  not  correct,'  the  previously  existing  body 
of  thought ;  and  7.  Long  duration  of  the  developed  system. 

The  application  of  these  texts  to  Romauism  follows.  Of  the 
first,  which  is  discussed  at  great  length,  we  have  only  room 
to  give  the  results  in  Mr.  Newman's  words.  After  examining  the 
nature  of  the  Christianity  of  the  first  three  centuries,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  heathen,  he  says — 

'  On  the  whole,  I  conclude  as  follows : — if  there  is  a  form  of 
Christianity  now  in  the  world  which  is  accused  of  gross  superstition, 
of  borrowing  its  rites  and  customs  from  the  heathen,  and  of  ascribing 
to  forms  and  ceremonies  an  occult  virtue ;  a  religion  which  is  consi- 
dered to  burden  and  enslave  the  mind  by  its  requisitions,  to  address 
itself  to  the  weak-minded  and  ignorant,  to  be  supported  by  sophistry 
and  imposture,  and  to  contradict  reason  and  exalt  mere  irrational 
faith ; — a  religion  which  impresses  on  the  serious  mind  very  distress- 
ing views  of  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  sin,  sets  upon  ihe  minute 
acts  of  the  day,  one  by  one,  their  definite  value  for  praise  or  blame, 
and  thus  casts  a  grave  shadow  over  the  future ; — a  religion  which 
holds  up  to  admiration  the  surrender  of  wealth,  and  disables  serious 
persons  from  enjoying  it  if  they  would; — a  religion,  the  doctrines  of 
which,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  to  the  generality  of  men  unknown ; 
which  is  considered  to  bear  on  its  very  surface  signs  of  folly  and 
falsehood  so  distinct,  that  a  glance  suffices  to  judge  of  it,  and  careful 
examination  is  preposterous;  which  is  felt»to  be  so  simply  bad,  that 
it  may  be  calumniated  at  hazard  and  at  pleasure,  it  bemg  nothing 
but  absurdity  to  stand  upon  the  accurate  distribution  of  its  guilt 
among  its  particular  acts,  or  painful  to  determine  how  far  this  or  that 
story  is  literally  true,  what  must  be  allowed  in  candour,  or  what  is 
improbable,  or  what  cuts  two  vvays,  or  what  is  not  proved,  or  what 
may  be  plausibly  defended ; — a  religion  such,  that  men  look  at  a 
convert  to  it  with  a  feeling  which  no  other  sect  raises  except  Judaism, 
Socialism,  or  Mormonism,  with  curiosity,  suspicion,  fear,  disgust,  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  if  something  strange  had  befallen  him,  as  if  he 
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had  had  an  initiation  into  a  mystery,  and  had  come  into  communion 
wilb  dreadful  influences,  as  if  he  were  now  one  of  a  confederacy 
which  claimed  him,  absorbed  him,  stripped  him  of  his  persoiuililv, 
reduced  him  to  a  mere  or^an  or  mstrument  of  a  whole; — a  religion 
which  men  hale  as  proselytizing,  antidocial,  revolutionary,  as  di- 
viding families,  separating  chief  friends,  corrupting  the  maxims  of 
government,  making  a  mock  at  law,  dissolving  the  empire,  the 
enemy  of  human  nature,  and  a  '  conspirator  against  its  riglits  and 
privileges'; — a  religion  which  they  consider  the  champion  and  in- 
strument of  darkness,  and  a  pollution  calling  down  upon  the  land 
the  anger  of  heaven ; — a  religion  which  they  associate  with  intrigue 
and  conspiracy,  which  they  speak  about  in  whispers,  which  they 
detect  by  anticipation  in  whatever  goes  wrong,  and  to  which  they 
impute  whatever  is  unaccountable ; — a  religion,  the  very  name  of 
which  they  cast  out  as  evil,  and  use  simply  as  a  bad  epithet;  and 
which,  from  the  impulse  of  self-preservation,  they  would  persecute 
if  they  could  ; — if  there  be  such  a  religion  now  in  the  world,  it  is 
not  unlike  Christianity  as  that  same  world  viewed  it,  when  first  it 
came  forth  from  its  Divine  Author.' — (pp.  240-1-2.) 

After  sketching  out  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth  century, 
he  writes, — 

'  On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that  if  there  be  a 
form  of  Christianity  at  this  day  distinguished  for  its  careful  or^^ani- 
zation,  and  its  consequent  power ;  if  it  is  spread  over  the  world ;  if 
it  is  conspicuous  for  zealous  maintenance  of  its  own  creed ;  if  it  is 
intolerant  towards  what  it  considers  error;  if  it  is  engaged  in  cease- 
less war  with  all  other  bodies  called  Christian ;  if  it,  and  it  alone,  is 
called  '  Catholic  *  by  the  world,  nay  by  those  very  bodies,  and  if  it 
makes  much  of  the  title*;  if  it  names  them  heretics,  and  warns  them 
of  coming  woe,  and  calls  o,n  them,  one  by  one,  to  come  over  to 
itself,  overlooking  every  other  tie ;  and  if  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
call  it  seducer,  harlot,  apostate,  anti-Christ,  devil ;  if,  however,  they 
differ  one  with  another,  they  consider  it  their  common  enemy;  if 
they  strive  to  unite  together  against  it,  and  cannot ;  if  they  are  but 
local ;  if  they  continually  subdivide,  and  it  remains  one ;  if  they 
fall  one  after  another,  and  make  way  for  new  sects,  and  it  remains 
the  same ;  such  a  form  of  religion  is  not  unlike  the  Christianity  of 
the  Nicene  era/ — (p.  269.) 

And  finally,  after  a  very  long  review  of  the  state  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  he  thus  concludes : — 

'  If,  then,  there  is  now  a  form  of  Christianity  such  that  it  extends 
throughout  the  world,  though  with  varying  measures  of  prominence 
or  prosperity  in  separate  places ; — that  it  lies  under  the  power  of 
sovereigns  and  magistrates,  in  different  ways  alien  to  its  faith  ; — 
that  flourishing  nations  and  great  empires  professing  or  tolerating 
the  Christian  name,  lie  over  against  it  as  antagonists; — that  schools 
of  philosophy  and  learning  are  supporting  theories,  and  following 
out  conclusions,  hostile  to  it,  and  establishing  an  exegetical  system 
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subversive  of  its  scriptures; — that  it  has  lost  whole  churches  by 
schism,  and  is  now  opposed  by  powerful  communions  once  part  of 
itself; — that  it  has  been  altogether  or  almost  driven  from  some 
countries ; — that  in  others  its  line  of  teachers  is  overlaid,  its  flocks 
oppressed,  its  churches  occupied,  its  property  held  by  what  may  be 
called  a  duplicate  succession; — that  in  others  its  members  are  dege- 
nerate and  corrupt,  and  surpassed  in  conscientiousness  and  in  virtue, 
as  in  gifts  of  intellect,  by  the  very  heretics  whom  it  condemns; — that 
heresies  are  rife  and  bishops  negligent  within  its  own  pale  ; — and  that 
amid  its  disorders  and  fears  there  is  but  one  Voice  for  whose  decisions 
its  people  wait  with  trust,  one  Name,  and  one  See,  to  which  they  look 
with  hope,  and  that  name  Peter,  and  that  see,  Rome  ; — such,  a  reli- 
ligion  is  not  unlike  the  Christianity  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.' — 
(pp.  316-7.) 

With  regard  to  the  second  test,  lie  professes  only  to  give 
'  specimens '  of  what  might  be  adduced.  The  principles  which 
he  selects  are  four : — 1.  The  mystical  interpretation  of  scripture ; 
2.  The  preference  of  faith  to  reason ;  8.  The  dogmatic,  and 
4.  The  sacramental  principle.  These,  he  says,  have  always  been 
the  dominant  principles  on  which  the  process  of  consolidation 
of  doctrine  and  ritual  has  been  conducted  in  the  Christian 
chnrch ;  and  their  continuity  and  vigorous  operation  down  to 
the  present  day,  are  guarantees,  and  '  distinct  guarantees,^  that 
the  theological  conclusions  to  which  they  are  subservient,  are 
true  developments,  and  not  corruptions  of  the  Revelation. 

The  third  test  is  intimately  connected  with  the  second,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  in  carrying  out  the  sacramental  prin- 
ciple that  the  absorption  has  taken  place. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  two  movements  or  develop- 
ments spread  over  the  face  of  Christendom  with  a  rapidity  charac- 
teristic of  the  church  ;  the  one  ascetic,  the  other  ritual  or  ceremonial.' 
.  .  .  .  '  The  use  of  temples,  and  those  dedicated  to  particular 
saints,  and  ornamented  on  occasions  with  branches  of  trees,  incense, 
lamps,  and  candles ;  votive  ofierings  on  recovery  from  illness ;  holy 
water;  asylums;  holy  days  and  seasons,  use  of  calendars,  procession, 
blessing  on  the  fields,  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  tonsure,  the  ring  in 
marriage,  turning  to  the  East,  images  at  a  later  date,  perhaps  the 
ecclesiastical  chant,  and  the  Kyrie  eleison,  are  all  of  pagan  origin, 
and  sanctified  by  their  adoption  into  the  church.' — (p.  359 — 360. 
'  Confiding  in  the  power  of  Christianity  to  resist  the  infection  of 
evil,  and  to  transmute  the  very  instruments  and  appendages  of 
demon- worship  to  an  evangelical  use,  the  rulers  of  the  church 
adopted,  or  imitated,  or  sanctioned,  the  existing  rites.' — p.  388.) 

And   so,  too,  did  Christianity  deal  with  philosophies,  with 

Platonism  in  early,  and  Aristotelism  in  mediaeval  times;  it  adopted 

them  in  a  measure,   absorbed  them  into  itself,  incorporated 

.them  mto  its  own  substance;  and  that,  as  Mr.  Newman  thinks, 
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without  suffering  thereby  any  detriment^  without  being  dis- 
solved into  them  or  infected  by  them^  without  being  corrupted^ 
or  changed^  or  modified,  by  any  of  the  influences  to  which  it 
has  been  exposed.  Romanism^  acccu'ding  to  him^  has  shown  that 
it  is  genuine  Christianity  by  thus  adopting,  absorbing  and  in- 
corporating into  itself  all  that  there  was  of  good  in  heathenism, 
temples,  altars,  heroes,  images,  incense,  music,  processions,  votive 
offerings — all  that  there  was  of  true  in  philosophy,  Platonic 
reverie,  Aristotelic  dialecticism,  without  suffering  by  the  process, 
without  losing  its  own  identity,  without  being  defiled  by  any 
permanent  corruption;  but  ^  absorbing  its  antagonists,  as  Aai'on^s 
rod  devoured  the  rods  of  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt/ — (p.  837.) 

Under  the  head  of  the  fourth  test,  Mr,  Newman  again  takes 
specimens,  and  illustrates  from  the  five  following  points: — 
1.  The  sanctity  of  relics.  2.  The  worship  of  saints  and  angels. 
3.  The  merit  of  virginity.  4.  The  special  prerogatives  and  office 
of  the  virgin;  and  5.  Theological  science.  To  these  five  must 
be  added  two  more,  which  Mr.  Newman  introduces  out  of  their 
place  as  illustrations  of  the  entire  theory  of  development ;  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  these,  Mr.  Newman  considers  that  he  finds  evidence 
in  the  ante-Nicene  period ;  scattered  notices,  dim  and  indistinct 
indeed,  but  sufficient,  if  read  in  the  light  of  the  post-Nicene 
centuries,  to  show  that  the  several  doctrines  and  practices  were 
agreable  to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  made  in 
some  sense  a  part  of  it  from  the  first.  Of  the  papal  supremacy 
in  particular  he  asserts,  that  there  is  better  evidence  for  it  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  period  than  for  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, (pp.  20 — 23 ;)  and  he  seems  to  imply,  that  there  is  as 
much  evidence  for  it  as  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  * 
while  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  he  declares,  that  there  is  a 
much  stronger  testimony  of  Ante-Nicene  fathers  to  it,  than 
there  is  to  that  of  original  sin. — pp.  17 — 19. 

The  fifth  test,  that  of  ^  logical  sequence,'  by  which  Mr.  New- 
man does  not  mean  such  sequence  as  '  admits  of  analysis  into 
premiss  and  conclusion,'  but  such  as  'includes  any  progress  of 
the  mind  from  one  judgment  to  another :  as,  for  instance,  by 
way  of  moral  fitness,  is  illustrated  under  two  heads.  1.  From  the 
true  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  as  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Arian  heresy,  Mr.  Newman  considers  to  have 
followed  naturally,  and  in  a  certain  sense  logically,  the  worship 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  deification  of  the  former,  especially 

*  This  is  not,  indeed,  distinctly  stated,  but  seems  implied  in  the  passage, '  I 
do  not  see  in  what  sense  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  a  consensus  of  primitive  divines 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  will  not  avail  also  for 
certain  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  which  will  presently  come  into  mention.' 
(p.  11.) 
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of  St.  Mary ;  and  that^  because  so  soon  as  it  wob  laid  down  that 
the  sort  of  worship  which  the  Arians  we.re  content  to  pay  the 
Son,  and  the  kind  of  divinity  they  were  willing  to  allow  to 
them,  were  insufficient,  it  followed  that  such  divinity  and  such 
worship  were  appropriate  to  creatures,  and  might  properly  be 
assigned  and  paid  them.  Again :  from  the  deification  of  the 
saints  followed  invocations  of  them,  the  observance  of  their 
relics,  the  religious  veneration  of  them  even  when  alive. — (pp. 
396—410.)  2.  From  the  doctrine  of  'one  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,'  men  were  led  on  (Mr.  Newman  says)  by  rea- 
soning, first  to  penauce,  thence  to  purgatory,  from  that  to  asce- 
ticism, monachism,  Jesuitism.  The  question  arising,  how  re- 
mission of  sins  committed  after  baptism  was  to  be  obtained,  and 
becoming  of  pressing  moment  as  Christianity  spread  into  the 
world,*  the  doctrine  and  system  of  penance  was  introduced,  and 
penance  being  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  a  satisfaction  for  sin, 
the  inquiry  was  naturally  made,  how  sins  were  satisfied  for  in 
the  case  of  penauce  being  incomplete?  and  to  this  the  notion  of 
purgatory  furnished  a  reply.  From  belief  in  purgatory  followed, 
as  a  natural  cousequencc,  the  practice  of  asceticism,  men  being 
anxious  so  to  punish  their  sins  in  this  world  as  to  escape  pu- 
nishment in  the  next ;  and  out  of  asceticism  grew  monachism, 
and  from  one  main  principle  of  monachism,  ecclesiastical  obe- 
dience, sprang  the  Jesuits,  whose  '  absolute  surrender  of  judg- 
ment and  will  to  the  command  of  another,'  is,  (Mr.  Newman 
says,)  a  penance  than  which  a  greater  can  scarcely  be  devised. — 
pp.  410—428. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  sixth  test,  we  are  told,  that,  as 
the  '  Essay  has  so  far  exceeded  its  proposed  limits,  that  both 
reader  and  writer  may  well  be  weary,'  a  '  brief  consideration  of 
the  portions  of  the  subject  which  remain,'  may  well  suffice. 
And,  accordingly,  only  two  of  those  Romish  practices  which  pro- 
testants  object  to  as  transgressing  this  text,  and  plainly  revers- 
ing and  ruining  the  previously  received  doctrine,  are  taken 

*  We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  false  ground  upon  which 
Mr.  Newman  accounts  for  the  late  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of  piu^tory.  He 
is  obliged  to  suppose  such  a  degree  of  purity  in  the  primitive  church,  as  rendered 
it  unnecessary  ior  Christians  then  to  contemplate  the  doctrine  of  the  punish- 
ments of  sin,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next.  (p.  423.)  How  contrary  is 
this,  not  only  to  probabihty,  but  to  the  evidence  which  Scripture  itself  furnishes  ! 
The  Corinthians,  among  whom  there  was  such  fornication  as  was  unheard  of 
amonff  the  Gentiles,  (1  Cor.  v.  I.);  the  church  of  Sardis,  that  was  *  dead,'  and 
needed  to  *  repent,'  and  had  but  a  'few  names  which  had  not  defiled  theis  gar- 
ments,* (Rev.  iii.  1—4.);  the  Laodiceans,  that  were  'wretched,  and  poor,  and 
miserable,  and  bUnd,  and  naked/  (ib.  17.)  are  surely  proofs  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  not  so  '  sinless.*  (p.  101.)  And  how  do  such  scriptures  as  the  fol- 
lowing bear  out  the  assertion  that  *  the  doctrine  of  the  punishments  of  sin,  whe- 
ther in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  was  little  called  for  m  the  first  ages  ? '  i  Cor. 
V.  6 ;  vi.  9.  10;  2  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  Gal.  vi.  7,  8 ;  Eph.  v.  6,  7 ;  Col.  iii.  6,  6;  Heb. 
vi.  8  :  X.  26—31 ;  xi.  25-^29 ;  Jud.  23. 
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notice  of.  These  two  practices  are  the  use  of  images,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  former  head,  Mr.  Newman  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  second  commandment  was  '  only  in- 
tended for  temporary  observance  in  the  letter/  that  Christianity 
admits  of  the  use  of  symbols  far  more  than  Judaism,  and  that 
antiquity  only  rejected  images  on  account  of  the  heathen  abuse 
of  them  ;  on  the  latter,  that  the  honours  paid  to  St.  Mary  do 
not,  in  poiut  of  fact,  weaken  men's  devotion  to  our  Lord,  since 
the  churches  which  are  most  characterized  by  their  observance 
of  her  are  those  which  have  most  zealously  maintained  the  true 
divinity  of  the  Son,  while  those  which  have  professed  most  jea- 
lousy of  her  exaltation,  have,  '  where  external  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  their  principles  have  been  removed,  ceased  to 
worship  him  altogether.'  And  again :  since  there  is  an  entire 
distinction  of  tone  between  the  devotion  paid  to  her  and  to  the 
Son,  and  a  thorough  subordination  of  her  worship  to  the  Son's, 
evidenced  by  the  little  mention  of  her  in  such  works  as  Ignatius 
Loyola's  'Spiritual  Exercises,'  and  the  comparatively  small 
space  that  she  occupies  in  the  books  of  devotion  which  are  in 
common  circulation  among  the  laity  of  the  church  of  Rome. — pp. 
434*-445. 

Finally :  with  regard  to  the  seventh  test,  Mr.  Newman  ap- 
peals to  '  the  succession  of  ages,  during  which  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem has  endured  amid  so  many  and  such  severe  trials,'  to  its 
'wonderful  revivals'  from  a  state  of  slumber  or  deliqumm,  and 
to  the  prospect  of  further  continuance  which  is  furnished  by  the 
life  and  vigour  at  present  apparent  in  it.  It  is  '  quite  incon- 
ceivable,' he  thinks,  '  that  it  should  not  have  been  long  ago 
broken  up  and  lost,  were  it  a  corruption  of  Christianity.' — pp. 
446— ^nd. 

Thus  have  we  run  through  Mr.  Newman's  book,  and  given 
(we  trust)  a  fair  view  of  his  theory,  and  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  our  limits,  of  his  arguments.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  view  which  he  advocates. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  theory  itself,  let  us  consider 
what  it  implies — whether,  despite  a  certain  magnificence  which 
is  well  calculated  to  dazzle  the  imagination,  it  has  not  at  least  as 
many  difficulties  as  that  Anglican  hypothesis  which  Mr.  New- 
man has  discarded  from  it.  Is  it  not  then  sufficiently  startling, 
that  on  Mr.  Newman's  view  the  primitive  Christians  were  mere 
children  in  the  faith,  the  most  ignorarU  of  all  Christians  ?  The 
best  instructed  amongst  them,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
less  knowing,  less  built  up  in  Christian  doctrine,  than  the  worst 
instructed  lloman  Catholic  of  the  present  day  ?  Yet  assuredly 
this  must  be  believed,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  really  worked  out  gradually  by  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, that  of  the  Incarnation  by  the  Nestorian  and  Euty- 
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chian,  that  of  Baptism  by  the  Novatian,  that  of  original  sin  by 
the  Pelagian,  the  early  Christians  having  mere  dim  and  in- 
distinct notions  on  these  matters;  while  on  the  subject  of  St. 
Mary^s  dignity,  the  duty  of  praying  to  the  Saints,  the  existence 
of  purgatory,  the  necessity  of  submission  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  they  were  wholly  ignorant. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  It  is  not  merely  the  early  Christians 
and  Apostolical  Fathers  that  are  degraded  by  this  hypothesis, 
but  the  Apostles  themselves  also.  Mr.  Newman  once  objected 
to  ^  the  exceeding  and  almost  incredible  boldness  of  saying  that 
popes  and  bishops,  nay,  private  Christians  know  now,  what 
apostles  did  not  know  then ;  as  if  we  are  to  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  as  they  are  to  Moses.^*  This  reproach  must  ever  attach 
to  the  theory;  it  cannot  be  evaded ;  no  one  will  believe  that  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  were  in  the  habit  of  invoking  the  Virgin  or  the 
Baptist,  or  knew  anything  of  the  sufferings  of  Christians  in  pur- 
gatory. No  one  can  ever  be  brought  to  think  it  possible  that  he 
who  'rebuked  Peter  to  the  face  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,^  un- 
derstood that  it  belonged  to  him  and  to  his  so-called  successors,  to 
dictate  the  true  faith  to  their  brethren.  These  portions  of  the 
Romish  faith  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
early  church ;  if  the  Apostles  knew  them,  how  could  they  who 
conversed  with  them  have  been  ignorant  ?  If  these  latter  were 
not  to  learn  them  from  the  Apostles,  for  what  purpose  should, 
they  have  been  revealed  to  them  ?  No  !  though  it  be  granted 
that '  inspiration^  might  '  do  for  the  first  recipients  what  the 
Divine  fiat  did  for  herbs  and  plants  in  the  beginning  which 
were  created  in  maturity,'t  yet  it  is  not  obscurely  intimated 
that  this  was  unlikely.  Indeed,  such  a  view  would  altogether 
destroy  the  analogy  which  is  insisted  on.  It  would  make  certain 
principles  die  out  of  the  system  to  be  again  restored  at  a  later 
period.  It  would  imply  a  waste  of  power — that  the  plant  became 
a  seed  to  grow  into  a  plant  again — the  man  a  child,  to  return 
again  to  manhood.  It  must,  therefore,  ever  remain  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  Mr.  Newman^s  present  view, — a 
difficulty  to  our  mind  quite  fatal  to  it,  that  it  degrades  the 
apostles  below  the  level  of  ordinary  Roman  CathoUcs  of  the 
present  day  in  respect  of  knowledge  of  the  Christian  mys- 
teries. 

Further,  the  theory  is  disparaging  to  Scripture.  It  is  not 
indeed  admitted,  that  Scripture  is  silent  concerning  those '  addi- 
tions to  the  Primitive  faith,^  which  '  Rome  imposes  as  funda- 
mental truths  under  the  sanction  of  an  anathema,^|  rather  every 
nerve  is  strained,  every  effort  made,  and  the  most  violent  inter- 

*  British  Critic.     No.  LIII.     Art  lit.  p.  52. 
t  Essay  on  the  Development,  p.  95. 
J  Essay  on  the  Development,  p.  97.^ 
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pretations  advocated^  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  Scripture 
does  contain  intimations  of  them^*  but  it  cannot  with  any  face 
be  argued^  that  they  are  in  such  sort  ^  contained^  in  Scripture, 
as  that  Scripture  can  really  prove  them.  Mr,  Newman 
indeed  observes  that  he  is  not  aware  that  Post-tridentine  [Roman 
Catholic]  writers  deny  that  the  whole  Catholic  faith  may  be 
proved  from  Scripture  /  (p.  323)  and  this  may  be  the  fact ; 
probably  they  do  not  deny  it ;  but  do  they  venture  to  assert 
it?  or  could  they  do  so  with  any  decency  ?  Without  descending 
to  particulars,  does  not  the  theory  itself,  which  speaks  of  certain 
doctrines  as  'additions^  to  the  faith,  (p.  429^)  and  allows  that  they 
were  unknown  to  the  first  Christians ;  and  which  in  consist 
tency,  must  admit  that  they  were  not  known  to  the  Apostles, — 
does  not  this  theory  preclude  the  notion  of  Scripture  proof?  If 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  who  wrote  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Primitive  Christians  to  whom  they  wrote,  were  in  igno- 
rance on  these  points,  can  it  be  thought  that  their  writings, 
nevertheless,  contain  joroo/ of  the  doctrines?  Surely  all  that  can 
be  entertained  is,  that,  given  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  then 
traces  of  them  may  be  discovered  in  the  New  Testament,t  and 
a  deeper  and  fuller  meaning  thereby  imparted  to  certain  pas- 
sages; and  the  result  will  be  that  Scripture  upon  this  theory 
is  an  imperfect  record  of  the  truth,  and  does  not  ^  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  our  salvation,'  any  otherwise,  at  least,  than 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  law  may  be  said  to  have  contained  the 
Grospel. 

Again,  on  Mr.  Newman's  view,  Christians  now  cannot  be  saved 
on  the  same  terms  as  Christians  in  the  first  ages.  They  must  believe 
more — ^these  new  doctrines  are  as  '  imperative  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance' (p.  111.)  now,  as  the  original  articles  of  the  faith  were 
then,  and  unless  they  from  their  heart  believe  in  doctrines  of 
which  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  were  ignorant,  they  are  rightly 
visited  with  an  anathema. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  di£Glculties  of  any  such  theory 

*  Throughout  Mr.  Newman's  Essay  there  is  an  evident  desire  to  put  forward 
whatever  show  of  Scriptural  argument  can  possibly  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  chief 
eorraptions  of  Romanism.  We  should  probably  be  accused  of  unfairness  to  him, 
if  we  omitted  to  notice  what  he  advances  under  this  head  ;  we,  therefore,  subjoin  the 
following  digest,  which  we  think  will  bear  out  the  statement  in  the  text.  Texts 
quoted  for  the  Papal  supremacy  —  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19;  Luke,  xxii.  32  ;  John,  xxi. 
15 — 17.  For  Pnrgatoiy,  Malachi,  iii.  2  ;  Matt.  iii.  11,  and  v.  6  ;  Acts,  xiv.  22  ; 
I  Cor.  iii.  13 ;  Heb.  x.  27;  Rev.  v.  3.  For  the  worship  of  Angels  Gen.  xxxii. 
24 — 30  ;  Ex.  iii.  2 — 6,  and  xxxiii.  10  ;  Josh.  v.  14,  and  Dan.  x.  517.  For  the  dig-  . 
nity  of  the  Virgin,  Rev.  xii.  1.  For  the  communication  of  the  Saints'  merits,  Matt. 
X.  41.  For  vows  of  Celibacy,  Matt.  xix.  12.  For  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
Laity,  Luke  xxiv.  30;  Acts,  ii.  46,  and  xxvi.  35  ;  1  Cor.  x.  ]7>  and  xi.  27  ;  and 
John,  vi.  57* 

t  How  little  of  an  argument  this  is,  may  be  gathered  from  a  very  true  remark  of 
Mr.  Newman's.  '  Of  no  doctrine  whaieoer,  which  does  not  contradict  what  has  been 
ddivered,  can  it  be  peremptorily  asserted  that  it  is  not  in  Scripture  ?'     (p.  1 10.) 
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of  development  as  Mr.  Newman  advocates, — development  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extent  of  real  additions  to  the  primitive  faith, 
and  those  as  necessary  to  be  beUeved  as  the  primitive  faith  itself. 
We  will  next  consider  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  which  he 
urges  against  Anglicans — namely,  that  they,  too,  hold  a  deve- 
lopment exactly  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  they  oppose 
in  the  case  of  Romanism,  and  that  such  opposition  on  their 
part,  is  suicidal,  since  their  arguments  'strike  at  ^ Rome 
through  England  -/  and  if  valid  against  the  creed  of  Pope  Rus, 
are  equally  so  against  the  Athanasian.  (p.  9.)  And  here  wfe 
must  first  of  aU  call  our  readers'  attention  to  two  different 
sorts  of  development,  or  senses  in  which  the  word  development 
may  be  used.  By  development  may  be  signified,  either  a  real 
progress,  involving  the  introduction  of  what  was  absolutely  un- 
known before,  or  a  mere  advance  in  verbal  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, without  any  corresponding  growth  in  the  doctrine,  which 
is  being  laid  down  scientifically.  We  will  call  these  real  and 
verbal  delelopments  respectively;  and  proceed  to  make  use  of 
this  distinction  to  solve  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Newman's  argument. 

The  Romish  developments  are,  it  is  admitted,  real.  The 
doctrines  of  Purgatory,  of  the  Papal  Supremacy,  of  th^  spe- 
office  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  duty  of  worshipping  images  and  relics, 
of  invoking  and  praying  to  the  saints,  of  the  communication  of 
their  merits,  &c.,  it  is  granted,  were  unknown  to  the  church  of 
the  Apostles,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  'faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.'  But  no  AngUcans  will  admit  this  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  nqr  can  any  reason  be  shown  why 
they  should  admit  it. 

These  doctrines  are  contained  in  Scripture,  clearly  deducible 
from  it  by  strict  logical  proof ;  therefore  known  to  the  Apostles, 
and  to  all  Christians  from  the  first.  'There  is  no  paradox  in 
maintaining,'*  rather  it  is  most  just  and  reasonable  to  maintain  of 
individual  Christians  in  the  Apostles'  life-time,  that  they  held 
them.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  Christian 
converts  understood  as  fully,  and  as  correctly,  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  the  Trinity  in  Uiiity,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, as  any  Christians  that  have  ever  lived.  They  who  worshipped 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  in  their  due  order,  yet  still  be- 
lieved that  there  was  but  one  God,  possessed  the  whole  of  the  doc- 
rine  of  the  Trinity,  and  would  have  gained  nothing  bv  being  able 
to  state  it  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  Athanasian  Creecf— no,  nor  by 
being  able  to  unfold  it  as  has  been  done  by  Petavius,  in  his  noted 
work  (Theolog.  Dogm.  Tom.  iv.),  or  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Anans.f    Nay,  rather  it  is  a  question  whether  some- 

*     *  Section  iii.  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,    p.p.  171*^195. 
t  British  Critic.  No.  liii.  Art.  iii.  p.  52. 
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thing  be  not  fo*/ from  the  depth  and  fullness  of  the  ancient  faith 
by  the  trammels  of  a  technical  phraseology,  rendered  necessary 
indeed  by  the  subtleties  of  heresy ;  but,  otherwise,  a  thing  which 
the  church  would  willingly  have  avoided.  The  real  doctrine,  the 
true  idea  is  above  all  words,  which  can,  at  best,  but  approximate 
to  it,  and  faintly  shadow  it  forth ;  if  they  be  taken  fully  to  ex- 
press it,  the  mind  receives  something  less  than  the  truth,  and 
that  in  a  hard  harsh  form,  unfavourable  to  the  after  develop- 
ment of  the  notion  within  the  mind  itself.  The  expansion  of 
the  creed,  then  from  the  Apostles^  to  the  Nicene,  from  the 
Nicene  to  the  Athanasian,  which  Mr.  Newman  puts  forward 
as  parallel  to  the  change  from  the  Athanasian  creed  to  that  of 
Pope  Pius,  is  in  reality  a  thing  wholly  different  in  kind  from 
it — the  one  is  a  verbal,  the  other,  a  real  development ;  the  one 
is  the  improved  statement  of  old  truths ;  the  other,  the  intro- 
duction of  things  positively  new. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  urge  against  this,  as  Mr.  Newman 
has  done,  inaccuracies  of  statement  on  the  part  of  particular 
fathers.  Mr.  Newman  himself  would  not  have  it '  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  he  impugns  the  orthodoxy  of  these  fathers/ 
(p.  15.)  What  is  this,  but  to  grant  that  they  all  knew  and  held 
the  doctrines  ?  Indeed,  their  whole  works  are  impregnated  with 
it — it  is,  as  Mr.  Newman  in  one  passage  even  of  this  present 
essay  acknowledges, '  witnessed  from  the  first,*  (p.  143) — arid 
it  is  no  especial '  tenderness,*  to  the  fathers  to  explain  the  few 
passages  where  their  words  may  seem  inaccurate  by  the  general 
tenor  of  their  writings,  but  it  is  simple  fairness  to  them.  The 
church  was  employed  during  the  early  centuries,  not  in  working 
out  the  truth  painfully  and  by  degrees,  but  in  discovering  what 
form  of  words  would  best  enshrine  it,  and  most  securely  guard 
it  from  perversion  at  the  hands  of  heretics.  Words  are  ambigu- 
ous, and  the  choicest  of  them  all  insufficient  to  the  doctrine 
which  they  would  fain  express ;  heresies  were  subtle  and  mani- 
fold, and  knew  well  how  to  evade  tests,  and  distort  the  meaning 
of  formularies — no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  were  fluctuations 
with  regard  to  wording,  and  a  gradual  approximation  to  exact- 
ness of  statement,  without  any  variation  of  belief,  or  real  advance 
in  knowledge. 

But  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  not  yet  exhausted.  What 
is  your  own  ceremonial,  we  are  asked,  your  set  forms,  your 
cathedrals,  your  altars  and  altar-pieces,  your  vestments,  your 
chanting,  your  church  consecrations,  your  coronation  service ; — 
what  is  this  but  the  very  thing  you  condemn,  a  development  ? 
What,  agaiti,  is  your  church  polity — your  archdeacons,  and  deans, 
and  canons,  and  prebends,  and  chapters,  and  conges  d?  Hire, 
and  royal  supremacy,  and  Queen^s  arms  in  churches,  and  eccle- 
siastical courts  with  their  lay  judges,  and  archbishops  and  pri- 
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mates  of  England  and  of  all  England?  Is  this  apostolic?  Is 
this  primitive  ?  Can  you  defend  it  on  any  other  ground  but  that 
despised  one  of  development  ?  What,  finally,  are  your  arti* 
cles  ?  your  decisions  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
oaths,  and  bearing  arms,  your  whole  system  of  doctrine  thereili 
contained ;  what  is  all  this  again,  right  or  wrong,  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  faith  ?  and  how  then  can  you  oppose  the 
theory  ? 

We  reply,  by  granting  the  theory,  to  a  certain  extent.  We 
have  argued  hitherto  against  ^  such  a  development  as  Mr.  New- 
man advocates/  not  against  aU  development.  We  proceed  to 
make  our  meaning  clearer.  We  hold,  then,  that  the  saving 
faith,  that  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints, 
as  a  deposit  to  be  kept  and  guarded — ^that  this,  which  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Christianity,  was  possessed  from  the  first  in  its 
fulness,  if  not  by  all  Christians,  yet  by  some.  We  cannot  doubt 
but  that  by  the  apostles  it  was  more  vividly  apprehended  and 
more  thoroughly  understood  than  it  has  ever  been  by  any  since 
— nor  can  we  do  otherwise  than  think,  that  by  those,  who, 
having  learnt  their  religion  from  the  apostles  themselves,  were 
selected  by  them  as  the  fittest  of  all  their  converts  to  succeed 
them  in  the  governance  of  the  infant  church,  it  was  appreciated 
only  less  fully  than  by  the  inspired  apostles  themselves.  We 
can  see  no  force  in  the  assertions  that  ^  on  the  first  uninspired 
recipients  of  the  gospel,  the  revealed  truths  must  have  fallen 
vaguely  and  generally,'  (p.  95),  and  that  'the  inspired  teachers 
could  not  be  comprehended  by  those  to  whom  they  first  ad- 
dressed themselves,'  (p.  27) ;  to  us  it  seems  that  Polycarp  was 
as  fit  to  receive  gospel  truth  as  Augustine,  and  more  likely  to 
learn  it  accurately  from  St.  John,  than  Augustine  from  St.  Am- 
brose ;  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  apostolical  fathers  were 
the  best  informed  of  all  Christians,  next  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  that  the  greatest  saints,  the  most  finished  Christians 
of  later  ages  have  but  approximated  to,  without  reaching,  the 
perfection  of  their  knowledge. 

The  grounds  put  forward  in  opposition  to  this  view,  seem  to 
us  altogether  nugatory — ^the  argument  of  the  so-called  '  neces* 
aity  of  the  case'  confuses  the  process  of  thought  in  an  individual 
mind  with  its  progress  in  a  society,  as  if  because  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp  could  not  have  grasped  '  all  at  once'  that  grand  idea 
which  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  had  to  impress  upon  them,  there- 
fore the  church  of  their  day  could  not  grasp  it — where  it  is  for- 
gotten that  they  were  the  spokesmen  of  the  church  of  their  day, 
and  are  to  us  that  very  church  itself;  and  that  they,  although 
unable  to  have  comprehended  Christianity  'all  at  once/  yet 
could  not  fail  to  do  so  fully  when  they  had  received  the 
instructions  of  apostles   for    years.      The  analogies   are.  un- 
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true  or  misapplied.     The    history  of   sects  and  philosophies 
is    unfairly  paralleled  with    that   of    Christianity  —  since   in 
them  the  founders,  not  being  in  general  fully  masters  of  their 
own  principles,  could  not  communicate  to  their  first  disciples 
more  than  they  themselves  knew,  and  hence  the  gradual  growth 
of  Gnosticism,  Lutheranism,   Calvinism,  Wesleyanism,  of  the 
schools  of  Thales,  of  Zeno,  of  Locke,  of  Wolf,  of  Ammonius ;  but 
in  Christianity,  when  the  first  teachers  had  conversed  with  God 
incarnate,  and  been  guided  by  the  spirit  into  '  all  truth,^  and 
knew  'the  whole  counsel  of  God,^  there  was  no  room  for  real 
growth  of  doctrine,  no  possibility  of  the  disciple  being  above  his 
master.     Even  in  human  religions  and  philosophies,-  when  a 
master-mind  has  struck  out  a  complete  system,  there  is  no  after 
growth.     So  Flatonism  was  corrupted,  but  did  not  develop,  and 
there  has  been  no  development  of  Mahomet anism.     Much  more 
is  original  completeness,  a  property  of  a  divine  creation — if  there 
are  analogies  such  as  Butler  notices  in  God^s  ordinary  Provi- 
dence of  a  gradual  and  as  it  were  painful  progress  from  weakness 
and  imperfection  to  full  strength  and  maturity,  yet  at  least  in 
his  ewtraordinary  manifestations  of  his  power  it  is  otherwise — 
not  the  '  herbs  and  plants^  only,  but  all  that  moved  in  the 
wiaters  or  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven, 
fish  and  fowl,  and  cattle,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing — all 
were  created  in  maturity.    Adam,  too,  was  made  not  a  child, 
not  a  youth,  but  a  man.     Eve,  not  a  girl,  but  a  woman.     May 
it  not  be  also,  that  the  material  world  itself  was  created  a  perfect 
and  mature  world,  and  that  this  is  the  solution  of  that  enigma 
which  geologists  find  it  so  hard  to  unriddle  ?    Even  in  that  part 
of  what  is  called  God^s  ordinary  providence  which  is  most  like 
to  his  extraordinaty,  the  sending  forth  into  the  world  from  time 
to  time  of  high  art,  or  philosophy  of  a  diviner  kind,  a  similar  law 
prevails.     They  start  up  suddenly  in  full  vigour  and  full  majesty, 
and  what  follows  is  a  gradual  deterioration,  with  at  best  here 
and  there  a  dim  reflection  and  faint  shadow  of  the   ancient 
glory.     And  to  come  now  to  that  nearer  parallel  which  Mr. 
Newman  so  pointedly  avoids,  only  glancing  at  it  once  or  twice* 
in  order  apparently  that  he  may  not  be  said  altogether  to  have 
passed  it  over, — ^the  case  of  Judaism — ^is  it  not  clear  that  when 
God  would  give  a  law  he  gave  at  once  a  perfect  and  complete 
law,  which  the  prophets  did  but  enforce,  not  enlarge  or  alter  ? 
Did  he  not  forbid  '  adding  to  it,^  as  positively  as  diminishing 
from  it  ?     Nay,  was  not  the  history  of  Judaism  exactly  parallel 
with  that  of  Christianity,  as  Anglicans  read  its  facts  ?     Two 
sects  stand  out  in  the  gospel  narrative,  each  of  them  id  their 
way  popular,  dividing,  so  to  speak,  between  them  the  Jewish 

*  See  pages  61,  69,  and  319.  Note  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Pharisees  in 
the  first  passage. 
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world.  The  one  diminished  firom  the  law.  Proud  of  his  subtle 
ratiocination,  the  worldly  Sadducee  disproved  to  himself  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  the  existence  of  angels,  and  of  dison*- 
bodied  spirits.  The  other  added  to  the  law.  Corrupting,  with- 
out denying,  Judaism,  'teaching  for  doctrines,^  human  ordi- 
nances, contradicting  and  '  making  of  none  effect  the  word  of 
God  by  their  traditions,'  the  Phansees  claimed  nevertheless  the 
exclusive  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  inheritance  of  the  pro- 
mises.* As  they  who  beKeved  less  than  what  was  written,  and. 
explained  away  whatever  was  deepest  and  most  mysterious  in 
Judaism,  have  their  representatives  among  ourselves  in  ultra- 
Protestants,  so  they  who  added  to  what  was  written,  novel  arti- 
cles of  faith,  and  claimed  to  fill  up  the  imperfect  outline  which 
the  law  furnished,  while  in  reality,  they  both  augmented  and 
contradicted  it, — shall  not  they  too  be  thought  to  have  their 
counterpart  ?  At  least,  this  case  deserved  explicit  notice, — at 
least,  some  reason  should  have  been  assigned  to  show,  why  there 
should  not  be  in  Christianity  two  extremes,  corresponding  to 
the  two  ^extremes  of  Judaism.  Perhaps  if  the  nature  of  pure 
Judaism  in  our  Lord's  day  had  been  considered,  it  would  have 
saved  from  contempt  and  obloquy  the  notion  of  thevta  media. 

Thus  far,  then,  as  far  (that  is)  as  estentials  are  concerned,  we 
hold  that  in  Christianity  th,ere  has  been  no  real  development, 
but  only,  when  there  has  been  change,  corruption.  And  if 
asked  why  we  thus  hold,  we  answer :  first,  because  no  other 
belief  is  consistent  with  due  reverence  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the 
apostolic  fathers,  to  the  Holy  Apostles,  nay,  to  their  guide  and 
teacher  our  blessed  Lord  himself — secondly,  because  analogies, 
especially  that  of  Judaism,  point  in  this  direction — ^thirdly,  be- 
cause Scripture  in  speaking  of  the  faith  as  'once  for  all  deli- 
vered,' as  a 'deposit,'  a  thing  'received^  and  'committed,'  to 
be  'kept,'  and  'held  fast,'  confirms  the  same  —  and,  finally, 
because  the  early  church  so  taught,  declaring  expressly  (as  Mr. 
Newman  once  urged  and  has  not  since  denied),  that '  the  rule  of 
faith  did  not  admit  of  increase,  but  was  sole,  unalterable,  nnre- 
formable,'  and  that  the  church's  duty  with  respect  to  it  was 
simply  'to  guard  and  transmit  it,  not  to  remodel  it.'f  On 
these  four  grounds  we  test  our  belief,  and  we  call  on  all  those 
who  are  wavering  in  their  o^inidns  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, to  consider  well  these  grounds  ere  they  decide  against 
the  English  church. 

FuDy  compatible  with  such  a  belief,  is  the  admission  of  a 
development  in  respect  of  the  circumstantials  of  Christianity, — 
the  outward  form  of  its  ritual  and  polity,  and  the  wide  field  of 
speculation  and  opinion.     Here  we  grant  that  there  has  been 

*  **  This  people  which  know  not  the  law  are  accurst." 
t  Prophetical  office.     Sect.  iz.  p.  267* 
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progress,  growth,  expansion,-*- in  a  word  development.     We 
admit  to  the  full,  all  that  Mr.  Newman  says  of  the  power  of 
Christian  truth  to  penetrate  and  percolate  the  whole  body  of 
previously  existing  opinion,  and  to  gather  around  itself  as  a 
centre  every  other  species  of  knowledge.    We  are  ready  to  allow 
that  there  is  in  Christianity  '  an  eclectic,  assimilating,  unitive 
principle,'  in  'certain  virtue  or  grace,'  capable  even  of  'chang- 
ing the  quality,'  to  a  certain  extent,  '  of  doctrines,  opinions, 
usages,  actknis,  and  personal  characters  which  become  incorpo*' 
rat^  with  it/  (p.  854).     We  grant  to  the  church  the  full  right 
of  adapting  itself  in  all^extemals  which  revelation  does  not  fix, 
to  changed  circumstances — we  are  willing  to  understand  such 
passages  of  Scripture  as  the  parables  of  the  leaven  and  of  the 
mustard  -seed,  not  only  of  the  gradual  spread  of  Christianity 
through  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  also  of  this  its  spread 
through  the  mass  of  opinion  and  usage  external  to  it ;  we  allow 
the  existence  of  that '  sanctifying  power  which  Mr.  Newman 
dUiBis  as  residing  in  the  church,  whereby  heathen  rites  may 
sometimes  be  adopted  innocuously  into  the  Christian  ritual, 
heathen  regulations  followed  in  the  Christian  polity,  heathen 
opinions  united  to  the  Christian  teaching.      But  in  all  such 
absorption  md  adaptation,  there  are  two  points  to  be  observed ; 
in  the  first  place,  such  matters  must  always  remain  among  the 
non -essentials  of  religion,  and  opinions  concerning  them  cannot 
properly  be  made  into  articles  of  hith ;  seeondly,  such  ground 
must  ever  be  dangerous.     'Philosophy,'  Mr.  Newman  admits, 
'has,    at   times,  corrupted  the  divines  of    the    church,  and 
pi^anism  corrupted  its  worshipp^ps ;'  'real  superstitions  have 
even  been  admitted,  or  all  but  admitted,  by  its  authorities ;' 
excess  thfcrefore  is  possible.     The  church  has  a  '  dispensation  of 
grace,'  but  not  a  fuU  'discretionary  power.'  (p.  365).    There 
is  SOL  anitecedent  propriety  or  improfniety,  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  absorpitioa  in  the  various  rites,  usages,  (pinions,  and  it  is 
not  the  fiiUest  development  that  is  here  the  best,  but  some 
modierate  and  intermediaite  coarse  which  neither  rejects  all  such 
additions  to  primitive  Christianity  as  abominations,  nor  allows 
an  indiscriminate  adoption  of  whatever  the  church  may  ehoose 
to  take  into  her  system.    The  original  essential  fiiith  itself,  im- 
poses a  law  upon  the  church  in  respect  evai  of  the  circumstan- 
tials of  religion,  and  it  was  for  Mr.  Newman  to  have  shown, 
that  Rome  has  not  transgressed  this  law,  has  not  carried  out  a 
right  principle  to  a  wrong  excess,  has  not  deranged  that  balance 
of  principles  in  which  truth  always  consists,  instead  of  assuming, 
as  he  seems  to  do,  that  she  cannot  have  done  wrong,  or  at  any 
rate  that  her  'consistency'  (p.  137),  and  the  ' harmonious ordeP 
of  her  system  (p.  135),  prove  that  she  is  not  in  txtor. 
And  here  more  distinct  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  point 
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which  has  now  come  incidentally  under  discussion^  since  it  is 
that  which  most  of  all  dazzles  the  unwary,  or,  as  Mr.  Newman 
expressses  it,  '  affects  their  imagination'  (p.  135),'  and  it  is  evi- 
dently a  main  ground  upon  which  he  himself  holds  the  excel- 
lency of  Rome,  and  the  rightfulness  of  her  claim  to  be  the  one 
true  church.     The  Roman-cathotic  doctrines  seem  to  have  an 
intimate  connexion,  each  with  all  the  rest.     'They  are  members 
of  one  family,  and  suggestive  or  correlative,  or  confirmatory,  or 
illustrative  of  each  other,'  (p.  154).     There  is  something  of 
'  logical  sequence'  in  them,  and  more  of  a  subtler  yet  not  less 
real  connexion,  (p.  396).     They  '  make  up  altogether  one  inte- 
gral religion,'  of  which  it  may  be  argued  that '  you  must  accept 
or  reject  the  whole ;'  since  'reduction  does  but  enfeeble,  and 
amputation  mutilate,'  and  it  is  trifling  to  receive  all  but  some- 
thing which  is  as  integral  as  any  other  portion,  and  a  solemn 
thing  to  receive  any  part,  for  before  you  know  where  you  are, 
you  may  be  carried  on  by  a  stem  logical  necessity  to  accept  the 
whole,'  (p.  154,  155.)      All  persons  feel  this,  expecting  'one 
school  of  divines.'     Romanist  and  ultra-protestant,  and  infidel, 
and  latitudinarian,  unite  in  the  belief,  (p.  137).     It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  dispute  it,  and  the  choice  must  lie  between  Romanism 
and  ultra-Protestantism,  or  between  one  of  these  and  infidelity. 
To  all  this  we  reply.  When  was  not  the  means  so  assailed? 
Men  are  prone  to  extremes,  and  will  always  be  rushing  to  them 
themselves,  and  driving  their  opponents  to  them,   declaring, 
vociferously,  that  there  is  no  medium.      Sabellian  and  Arian, 
Eutychian  and  Nestorian,  Novatian  and  Origenist,  Calvinist  and 
Arminian,  unite  in  exclaiming  against  any  middle  line,  and  in 
branding  all  who  are  opposed  to  them  with  the  contrary  appel- 
lation.    Not  in  religious  controversy  only,  but  in  every  field  of 
thought  has  this  ever  been  the  case.  What  is  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy    but  an  illustration  of   this  mode  of  proceeding? 
Democritist  and  Heraclitist,  Sophist  and  Platonist,  Stoic  and 
Epicurean,  Nominalist  and  Realist,  Neptunist  and  Plutonist, 
alike  scorned  the  notion  of  any  theory  intermediate  between  their 
own,  as  an  unworthy  compromise  of  truth  intellectually  un- 
tenable.    It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  under  these 
heads,  or  to  add  others  &om  the  history  of  political  parties,  but 
it  seems  needless  to  elaborate  what  is  so  evident.     Moderate 
views  will  ever  be  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  ex- 
treme views  will  always  have  a  show  of  consistency  in  their 
favour ;  the  rash  man  and  the  coward  will  aUke  blame  the  man 
of  true  courage,  and  tax  him  with  being  at  variance  with  him- 
self, and  deride  his  half  mealures ;  the  miser  and  the  prodigal 
will  join  in  condemning  him  who  is  wisely  liberal.     This,  then, 
is  our  case.     Rome  stands  to  us  as  rashness  to  courage,  or  ex- 
travagance to  liberality;  she  has  carried  out  right  principles  to 
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excess ;  the  sacramental  principle  to  image  worship ;  the  dog- 
matic to  rationalism;  regard  for  forms  to  formality,  &c.  She 
has  carried  out  these  till  she  has  trenched  upon  other  principles 
higher  and  holier  than  these^  the  spirituality  of  Christianity, 
the  oneness  of  the  Mediator,  the  exclusive  claim  of  God  to  our 
worship  and  adoration,  her  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience 
where  God  has  not  spoken.  Herein  is  her  consistency,  that  she 
has  carried  out  one  portion  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  portion 
which  alone  meets  the  eye,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and 
has  not  shrunk  in  so  doing  from  injuring  another  and  a  higher 
portion. 

Illustrations,  indeed,  from  particular  moral  virtues  and  vices, 
are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  case  of  a  vast  and  complicated 
system  like  Romanism.     They  are  useful  thus  far, — to  show, 
namely,  that  consistency  is  not  necessarily  right ;  but  they  fall 
short  of  furnishing  anything  like  a  parallel  upon  which  the  mind 
can  dweU,  which  it  can  pursue  into  detail,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
as  a  complete  and  full  analogy.     For  such  a  purpose  we  want 
something  which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  system,  and  this 
may  perhaps  be  furnished  by  the  character  of  an  individual,  or 
the  constitution  of  a  commonwealth.     It  is  notorious  that  con- 
sistency is  not  a  quality  of  good  characters  only,  but  of  all  great 
characters,  the  worst  equally  with  the  best  of  them.    Who  more 
consistent  than   Cromwell,   Mahomet,   Augustus,   Sonaparte? 
Nay,  what  is  more  plain  than  that  in  most  men  of  any  intel- 
lectual vigour,  good  and  evil  become  amalgamated  together  into 
one  consistent  whole  ?     How  often  have  we  seen  characters  in 
which  there  was  much  of  noble  and  of  good,  yet  vitiated  by  the 
existence  in  them  of  one  or  more  bad  qualities — ^vitiated  not  so 
as  to  present   any  appearance  of  inconsistency,   but   vitiated 
throughout ;  their  best  principles  tinged  with  the  defilement  of 
the  evil  element,  and  thus  all  brought  into  a  sort  of  harmony. 
Let  such  a  feeling,  for  instance,  as  personal  ambition,  be  awakened 
in  a  mind  previously  as  near  perfection  as  possible — ^let  it  grow 
and  increase,  and  have  its  full  swing — gradually  it  will  penetrate 
the  entire  character,  affecting  more  or  less  every  other  motive 
or  feeling  or  quality,  showing  itself  in  action  in  a  thousand  ways, 
bringing  the  man^s  whole  nature  into  captivity  to  it.  The  residt 
will  surely  be  a  consistency  as  complete,  a  harmony  as  perfect, 
as  that  which  existed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  evil  ele- 
ment ;  nay  I  probably  there  will  be  a  more  striking  and  evident 
consistency,  a  more  palpable  harmony,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
more  thorough  predominance  of  one  principle ;  just  as  in  ^  Plays 
of  the  Passions^  there  is  a  more  manifest  unity  than  in  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare.     Or  take  the  case  of  a  commonwealth 
constructed  on  right  principles,  and  for  some  time  abiding  l)y 
them,  and  carrying  them  out  in  its  course  of  action;  then  let  a 
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new  principle  be  subtly  introduced, — say  the  principle  of  self- 
aggrandiz^nent — this  may  by  degrees  bend  and  warp  to  itself 
all  that  was  originally  good  in  the  system,  perverting  the  whole, 
changing  its  character  and  tendencies,  and  so  effecting  a  substi- 
tution for  the  original  constitution  of  what  is  virtually  a  new 
one.  Here  again  the  perversion  will  probably  be  as  much  a 
whole,  fuUy  as  harmonious  and  consistent  as  the  system  out  of 
which  it  grew. 

These  afe  analogies  which  seem  to  us  to  throw  light  on  the 
case  of  Bomanism,  and  that  not  simply  in  the  way  ^  illustra- 
tion but  of  close  parallelism.  It  is  ambition,  the  love  of  rule, 
which  having  been  admitted  by  Bome  among  her  principles, 
has  become  by  degrees  her  dominant  motive,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  all  her  corruptions.  Hence  those  arrogant  claims  to 
a  supremacy  over  the  whole  church,  which,  unknown  (as  it  is 
granted)  to  the  primitive  ages,  were  at  first  disallowed  by  the 
more  moderate  of  the  popes  themselves,  and  afterwards  vigo- 
rously preferred  by  them,  and  readily  conceded  them  by  their 
flatterers.*  Hence  that  wrongful  compliance  with  the  in- 
veterate prejudices  of  heathenism,  which  in  early  times  intro- 
duced into  the  church  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics,  and  at 
an  after  period  image-worship;  and  which,  in  later  days  led 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  permit  their  nominal  converts  to 
retain  all  manner  of  superstitious  usages  from  their  old  religion, 
as  the  worship  of  ancestors  in  China  and  the  Uke.f  Hence  the 
encouragement,  and  at  length  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  then  the  invention  of  indulgences, 
and  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  clerical  celibacy,  the  restriction  of  communion  in  both 
kinds  to  the  clergy,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  require- 
ment of  auricular  confession  to  ft  priest,  &c.  Hence  the  allow- 
ance of  the  mass  of  men  in  an  easy  and  indulgent  religion, 
the  substitution  for  their  sakes  of  mass  for  communion  and 
mcdgre  days  for  fast  days,  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  by 
means  of  outward  acts  of  penance,  &c.  Power  is  the  one  thing 
aimed  at ;  power  great  in  extent,  and  therefore  a  relaxation  of 
the  right  terms  of  communion  in  the  case  of  new  converts,  and 

*  Mr.  Newman,  notwithstaadmg  his  disf^y  of  Ante-Niceae  testimony, 
^p.  22.)  (how  weak  this  is,  we  have  not  space  to  show,)  yet  grants  that  tne 
papal  supremacy  was  *  dormant'  in  the  first  ages  (p.  169.)  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  want  of  evidence  in  its  favour  during  these  times 
that  Anglicans  depend  on,  but  dutinct  evidence  againsi  ii.  Volycsixp  consulted 
Anicetus,  indeed,  and  Polycrates  consulted  Victor  on  the  right  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  but  both  maintained  their  own  opinion  and  practice,  despite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  two  popes.  St.  Cyprian  opposed  Pope  Stephen*  and  prevailed 
affainst  him.  Gregory  the  Great,  though  a  pope  himself,  disclaimed  the  title  of 
Umversal  Bishop,  calling  it  a '  blasphemous  name,'  ana  the  assumption  of  it 
*  a  most  wicked  and  tyrannical  usurpation.' 

t  See  Archdeacon  Grant's  Bampton  Lectures.    Lect.  v.  p.  173. 
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an  easy  and  sens\ious  religion  for  the  multitude ;  power  great 
in  degree,  and  therefore  an  undue  elevation  of  clerical  over  lay 
Christians^  the  celibate,  transubstantiation^  right  of  granting 
indulgences,  necessity  of  the  intention  of  the  priest,  exclusive 
partaking  of  the  cup,  for  th^  elevation  of  i£e  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  the  absolute  requirement  of  auricular  confession  for 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  laity; — ^power  finally  brought 
into  the  form  in  which  the  energies  can  best  be  concentrated, 
and  its  exertion  rmidered  most  effectual;  and  therefore  the 
substitution  of  the  monarchical  for  the  aristocratic  principle,  of 
one  universal  bishop  for  the  episcopal  confederacy  of  apostolic 
times.  This  is  the  single  evil  element  which  has  been  admitted 
into  what  was  before  a  perfect  system,  and  which  by  degrees 
has  penel3:*ated  the  entire  mass  of  doctrine  and  usage — so  pene- 
trated it,  that  all  seems  now  '  one  integral  religion '  (p.  155), 
'harmonious'  (p.  135),  'consistent,'  'indivisible'  (p.  IS/). 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  put  before  our  readers  the 
broad  features  of  the  case,  as  it  stands  between  us  and  Kome, 
between  the  Anglican  and  Mr.  Newman's  theories.  With 
regard  to  the  details  of  his  book,  a  review  article  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  attempt  an  examination  of  them.  We  trust 
that  our  church  retains  within  her  pale  divines  learned  enough 
to  answer  Mr.  Newman's  treatise,  in  the  way  in  which  alone  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  answered — ^by  a  treatise  as  elaborate.  We 
hope  that  they  who  are  plainly  incompetent  to  the  task,  &om 
want  of  learning  or  of  controversial  skill,  will  abstain  from  the 
attempt,  by  which  our  cause  can  only  be  prejudiced.  We  trust 
that  no  one  will  be  precipitate,  or  think  that  it  is  a  light  thing 
to  engage  in  set  controversy  with  such  an  antagonist.  He  has 
brought  forward,  it  is  true,  no  new  theory ;  but  he  has  advocated 
the  theory  of  Le  Maistre  and  Mohler,  as  it  never  before  was  ad- 
vocated in  this  country,  with  a  power,  an  eloquence,  a  depth  of 
learning,  a  grasp  of  mind,  which  are  seldom  found  united,  much 
less  conjoined  with  such  a  weight  of  personal  character.  Mr. 
Newman's  desertion  of  us  is  a  severe  blow  in  itself;  it  will  be 
rendered  severer,  if  sciolists  in  patristic  learning,  or  tyros  in 
polemic  encounter,  put  themselves  forward  to  answer  a  book 
which  is  the  most  finished  .production  of  a  most  accomplished 
theologian. 
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Art.  III.  A  Biographical  Histtrry  of  Philosophy,  By  G.  H.  Lewes. 
Series  I.  Ancient  Philosophy.  2  vols,  (forming  xlv.  xlyi. 
of  Knighf  s  Weekly  Voliime)  1845. 

We  notice  this  book  not  so  much  on  its  own  account  as  because 
of  the  marks  which  it  bears  about  it  of  belonging  to  a  particular 
school  of  speculation  very  prominent  in  the  present  day.  Viewed 
in  itself,  it  is,  whatever  the  author  may  think  of  it,  emphatically 
a  sketch, — a  sketch  dashed  off  by  the  hand  of  a  tolerably  prac- 
tised writer,  and  affording  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  current 
style  of  literary  investigation  to  which  we  alluded  in  an  article 
in  our  December  number,  as  the  offspring  of  the  modem  passion  for 
reviewing.  Our  intention  is  to  examine  its  method  and  scope 
rather  than  the  details  of  its  execution;  of  the  latter,  indeed,  we 
have  formed  no  very  high  opinion,  with  respect  either  to  the 
learning  or  to  the  strength  of  thought  displayed :  but  the  subject 
is  scarcely  fit  for  an  article  intended  for  general  readers,  and  has 
besides  been  already  approached  in  a  brief  notice  which  appeared 
in  No.  VIII.  of  the  Classical  Museum.  We  trust  we  shall  dis- 
cover ample  matter  for  consideration  in  Mr.  Lewes^s  language 
about  the  pretensions  of  his  own  work,  and  the  general  prospects 
of  human  knowledge,  in  the  needless  manner  in  which  he  has 
magnified  the  one,  and  the  audacity  of  the  attempt  made  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  the  other. 

In  opening  the  book,  we  are  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
author^s  sympathies.  He  tells  us  in  his  Introduction  (p.  15) 
that '  John  Stuart  Mill^s  incomparable  System  of  Logic,  lUtioci- 
native  and  Inductive,'  is  ^  a  work  we  feel  bound,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  recommend  to  philosophical  students,  as  doing  more 
for  the  education  of  the  scientific  intellect  than  any  work  we  are 
acquainted  with :''  and  afterwards  (p.  21)  recommends  ^  every 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  philosophy,'  to  '  master  the  opus 
magnum  of  our  age,  Auguste  Comte's  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive.'  In  short,  he  is  a  devoted  follower  of  the  new  school, 
which  looks  upon  positive  science,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  successions  and  co-existances  of  phenomena  as  con- 
taining the  whole  sum  of  truth  attainable  by  human  faculties. 
Not  that  we  should  judge  of  the  masters  by  the  scholar,  and 
impute  to  the  former  the  faults  .which  we  shall  have  to  point  out 
in  the  latter.  Mr.  Mill  would  scarcely  have  written  the  boastful 
'  Introduction'  to  this  history,  contracting  positive  science  with 
philosophy  (i.e.  metaphysics),  and  exultingly  proclaiming,  with- 
out even  an  attempt  at  proof,  that  the  diflficulty  of  the  latter  is 
impossibihty,  no  progress  being  made,  because  no  certainty  is 
possible.     So  far  as  we  understand  his  scheme,  h  seems  in  - 
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clined  to  admit  metaphysics^  with  some  restrictions^  as  part  of 
the  great  science  of  ethology^  the  phenomena  of  human  nature 
exempHfied  both  by  the  individual  and  by  society.  In  fact,  we 
should  fancy  he  must  regard  his  pupil  with  no  great  compla- 
cency, as,  in  some  points,  the  very  antipodes  of  himself:  the  one 
calm,  calculating,  argumentative,  seldom  insinuating  a  conclusion 
for  which  he  has  not  prepared  the  mind  by  a  long  train  of 
reasoning ;  the  other  bold,  startling,  paradoxical,  deiding  liber- 
ally in  assertion,  and  but  sparingly  in  proof,  adapted,  as  it  were, 
by  nature,  to  thwart,  rather  than  forward  the  views  of  his  Cory- 
phaeus, ofPending  those  whom  he  might  have  convinced,  and  only 
attracting  a  class  of  auditors  by  whom  a  philosopher  would  set 
least  store, — those  who  prefer  pointed  sentences  to  close  logic. 
Still  it  is  well  that  we  should  spend  some  little  time  in  examining 
this  brochure,  as  showing  the  course  in  which  EngUsh  specu- 
lation is  tending,  the  form  which  it  is  likely  to  assume,  under 
the  auspices  of  popular  teachers  and  writers  for  the  million,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  means  which  the  cultivators  of  positive 
science  are  employing  to  disparage  and  subvert  other  systems  of 
philosophical  education. 

Mr.  MiD,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Opus  Magnum,  has  drawn 
an  outline  of  the  method  of  historical  science,  according  to 
which  empirical  rules  are  first  to  be  obtained  &om  the  obser- 
vation of  social  phenomena,  and  afterwards  verified  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  laws  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
principles,  constantly  exempUfying  themselves  in  the  uniform 
succession  of  events,  and  guiding  definitely  the  facts,  of  human 
progress.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  probability  of  this 
method  being  at  any  time  perfectly  realized,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  an  approximation  to  it  is  by  no  means  unattainable,  and 
that  he  who  should  approach  a  historical  subject  under  such 
auspices,  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  having 
done  his  best  to  supply  the  lamentable  blank  at  present  existing 
in  our  literature.  Now  here  we  have  a  history  of  philosophy  by 
a  follower  of  positive  science — the  first  fruits,  as  it  were,  of  Mr. 
Mill's  theory :  and  criticism  accordingly  sharpens  all  its  senses 
for  the  examination.  Everything  seems  to  be  in  our  favour.  At 
the  very  outset  we  learn  that  the  author  knows  himself  to  be 
making  an  experiment.  ^  To  write  the  biography  of  philosophy ' — 
so  begins  the  preface — '  while  writing  the  biographies  of  philoso- 
phers is  the  aim  of  the  following  work.  The  expression '  biography 
of  philosophy,'  though  novel,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  because  it 
characterizes  a  novel  attempt.  There  have  been  numerous 
histories  of  philosophical  schools :  some  of  these  learned  and 
laborious  .chronicles  being  little  more  than  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments and  opinions ;  others,  critical  estimates  of  various  sys- 
tems; and  others  attempting  to  unite  both  of  these  plans. 
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But  the  rise^  growth^  and  development  of  philoaophy,  as  ex-^ 
hibited  in  these  philosophical  schools, — ^in  a  word,  the  life  of 
philosophy — ^has  yet,  I  believe,  had  no  biographer/  (p.  2.) 
Still  it  was  natural  to  fear  that  even  here  might  not  be  found 
a  proper  experimentum  crucis :  Mr.  Lewes  might  have  taken 
refuge  under  the  plea  of  the  incompatibihty  of  profundity  or 
research  with  all  attempts  at  popularization :  he  might  have  dis* 
armed  censure  by  urging  that  a  writer  who  undertakes  to  give 
the  entire  history  of  ancient  speculation  in  two  small  volumes 
not  amounting  to  five  hundred  pages  conjointly,  must  neces- 
sarily make  a  rapid  and  superficial  survey.  We  find  him,  how- 
ever, scorning  to  take  advantage  of  any  such  protection.  '  The 
present  work  is  not  meant  as  a  sketch.  It  is  small :  not  because 
materials  for  a  larger  were  deficient,  but  because  only  what  was 
deemed  essential  has  been  selected.  It  would  have  been  easier 
to  let  my  materials  wand^  out  into  the  diffuse  space  of  bulky 
quartos  or  solid-looking  octavos ;  but  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
'  big  books,'  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  mine  small  by  con- 
centration. It  is  no  complete  list  of  names  that  figure  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy ;  it  is  no  complete  collection  of  miscella- 
neous opinions  preserved  by  tedious  tradition.  Its  completeness 
is  an  organic  completeness,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed. 
Only  such  thinkers  have  been  selected  as  represent  the  various 
phases  of  progressive  development :  and  only  such  opinions  as 
were  connected  with  those  phases.  I  have  written  the  biography, 
not  the  finnals  of  philosophy.'  Mr.  Lewes  has  thus  fairly  in- 
vited the.  critical  world  to  judge  him  by  the  highest  standard 
which  can  be  produced :  all  he  asks  is  a  clear  stage  a^d  no 
favour :  he  makes  no  allowances  for  others,  nor  does  he  wish  to 
have  any  made  for  himself. 

A  biography  of  philosophy! — ^there  is  an  air  of  imposing 
grandeur  about  the  expression,  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  dilet- 
tantism  of  modem  readers.  The  old  plodding  spirit  of  unphilo- 
sophical  research  has  vanished  from  among  us :  the  newborn 
genius  of  scientific  inquiry,  controlling  facts  by  general  laws,  is 
working  indeed,  but  we  know  it  not :  we  have  not  the  courage 
to  bid  it  make  its  home  with  us,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
departed :  all  we  can  do  is  to  catch  the  distant  echo  of  its  labours 
as  it  toils  far  away  beyond  our  precincts.  Our  fathers,  if  asked 
what  history  was,  would  have  given  a  clumsy  and  imperfect 
account,  defining  it  by  the  facts  which  it  contains :  we  at  once 
spare  ourselves  the  trouble,  by  repeating  one  or  two  pointed 
sentences,  caught  fipom  the  lips  of  some  great  teacher, — such  as 
history  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies — or,  it  is  phi- 
losophy teaching  by  examples.  We  have  emancipated  ourselves 
from  the  blind  drudgery  of  simply  noting  facts,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  so  far  it  is  well;  but  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  cany 
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on  a  real  analysis^  to  see  why  a  mere  assemblage  of  particulars 
must  necessarily  be  inadequate^  or,  in  fact,  to  do  anything 
beyond  using  set  phrases,  disparaging  ^  annals '  and  ^  chronicles/ 
and  declaring  that  the  historian  ought  to  write  ^  the  life  of  a 
nation/  Even  these  expressions,  however,  slang  as  they  have 
become,  have  a  real  meaning  at  bottom.  They  contradict  that 
notion  of  history,  which  supposes  it  to  consist  in  a  register  of 
events,  such  as  victories  and  defeats  abroad,  and  popular  insur- 
rections at  home :  an  account  of  the  external  life  of  a  nation, 
leaving  out  the  inward  truth  which  outward  things  only  repre- 
sent, and  that  partially ;  a  picture  of  what  men  did,  not  of  what 
they  were.  But  *  the  biography  of  philosophy '  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  Philosophy  has  no  inner  life,  distinct  from 
its  outer  expression.  It  is  itself  the  life  of  history,  the  essence 
of  all  facts ;  and  for  a  man  to  talk,  in  plain  prose,  of  writing  its 
biography,  is  as  unmeaning  an  attempt  at  refinement,  as  if  he 
were  to  profess  to  discover  the  life  of  a  life,  or  extract  the 
essence  of  an  essence.  The  only  facts  which  can  be  eliminated 
by  a  historian  of  philosophy,  are  those  which  relate  to  philoso- 
phers, not  as  philosophers,  but  as  ordinary  men.  These  may  have 
been  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  previous  histories :  but  they 
have  never  been  formally  recognised  as  part  of  the  idea  of  a 
history  of  philosophy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  Mr.  Lewes 
in  claiming  any  honour  for  his  services  in  excluding  them. 
Some  other  facts  are  indeed  alluded  to  in  the  passages  which  we 
have  quoted  from  the  preface : — he  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
his  book  '  is  no  complete  collection  of  miscellaneous  opinions 
preserved  by  tedious  tradition.^  Would  it  not,  however,  have 
been  as  well,  if,  before  making  this  boast,  he  had  considered 
how  far  his  readers  might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  subject 
for  glorying  ?  What  is  the  history  of  philosophy  but  a  history, 
or,  if  Mr.  Lewes  pleases,  biography  of  opii^ions  ?  If  so,  with 
what  grace  can  a  historian,  even  though  he  be  a  biographical 
historian,  of  philosophy,  sneer  at  the  notion  of  making  a  collect, 
tion  of  miscellaneous  opinions  ?  He  should  know  that  so  far 
as  he  omits,  we  do  not  say  to  discuss,  but  to  indicate,  any  of 
these  opinions,  his  work  is  necessarily  incomplete ;  and  that  the 
only  excuse  which  a  writer  can  fairly  plead  for  confining  himself 
to  the  main  features  to  the  exclusion  of  the  smaller  lines  and 
shades  which  contribute  to  make  up  the  portrait,  is  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  give  no  more  than  a  sketch.  The  reader  will  be  curious 
to  learn  how  Mr.  Lewea  has  carried  out  so  singular  a  notion  of 
what  the  history  of  philosophy  should  be.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  he  has  not  avoided  the  fieital  rock  against  which  he  has 
warned  others  so  earnestly :  his  history  is  still  a  ^  collection,^ 
though  by  no  means  a  '  complete'  one  of  ^miscellaneous  opin- 
ions.'   Nay,  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  'collection'  further. 
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we  find  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  render  it  yet  more  'miscel- 
laneous/ by  adding  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
not  a  few  of  his. own.  These  last,  indeed,  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  assemblage,  mixing  themselves  np  with  the  others, 
modifying  them,  and  sometimes,  as  might  be  expected,  interfer- 
ing with  their  province  rather  unnecessarily.  By  their  means 
the  complexity  of  Greek  philosophy  is  made  easy  and  plain, 
all  difficulties  being  summarily  banished,  not  because  no  such 
opinions,  according  to  the  historical  evidence,  really  existed,  but 
because  Mr.  Lewes  thinks  that  they  ought  not  to  have  existed. 
A  great  simpUfication  is  of  course  introduced ;  but  it  partakes 
of  the  same  character  with  Alexander's  solution  of  the  Gk>rdian 
knot :  '  SolUudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant/  might  be  written 
up  as  the  motto  of  the  whole  :  we  have  indeed  one  uniform  cur- 
rent, but  its  oneness  is  produced  not  by  the  union,  but  by  the 
suppression  of  others.  Thus  has  the  author  constructed  his 
Biography  of  Philosophy,  agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  that '  much 
calumniated  race,'  as  he  calls  them,  the  sophists,  '  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things ' :  first  framing  in  his  own  mind  a  type  of 
the  succession  in  which  speculations  ought  to  have  followed  each 
other,  and  then  asserting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  did  so 
proceed,  and  that  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  only  proves  '  that 
historical  criticism  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  a  course  somewhat 
daring  in  any  case,  and  especially  inappropriate  to  one  who  de- 
clares, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  the 
dedudions  of  human  reason,  all  that  we  can  do  being  to  o*bserve 
the  appearances  of  things. 

Our  object,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  to  examine  the  subject  of 
Greek  philosophy,  but  to  remark  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  approached  by  Mr.  Lewes ;  so  that  a  single  instance  will 
furnish  sufficient  material  for  comment.  Take  the  beginning 
of  the  second  chapter  on  Anaximenes  (vol.  i.  p.  33)  : 

,  *  Anaximander  is  by  most  historians  placed  after  Thales.  We 
agree  with  Ritter  in  giving  that  place  to  Anaximenes.  The  reasons 
on  which  we  ground  this  arrangement  are,  first,  in  doing  so  we  follow 
our  safest  guide,  Aristotle.  Secondly,  the  Doctrines  of  Anaximenes 
are  the  development  of  those  of  Thales ;  whereas  Anaximander 
follows  a  totally  different  line  of  speculation.  Indeed,  the  whole 
ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Ionian  school  seems  to  have  proceeded 
on  the  conviction  that  each  disciple  not  only  contradicted  his  master, 
but  also  returned  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master's  teacher.  Thus 
Anaximander  is  made  to  succeed  Thales,  though  quite  opposed  to 
him ;  whereas  Anaximenes,  who  only  carries  out  the  principles  of 
Tlfales,  is  made  the  disciple  of  Anaximander.  When  we  state  that 
212  years,  i.e.  six  or  seven  generations,  are  taken  up  by  the  lives  of 
the  four  individuals  said  to  stand  in  the  successive  relations  of  teacher 
.and  pupil,  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras,  the 
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reader  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  traditional  relation- 
ship. The  truth  is,  only  the  names  of  the  great  leaders  in  philosophy 
were  thought  worth  preserving ;  all  those  who  merely  applied  or 
extended  the  doctrine,  were  very  properly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
This  is  also  the  principle  upon  which  the  present  history  is  com- 
posed. No  one  will  therefore  demur  to  our  placing  Anaximenes 
second  to  Thales :  not  as  his  disciple,  but  as  his  historical  successor ; 
as  the  man  who,  taking  up  the  speculation  where  Thales  and  his'dis- 
ciples  left  it,  transmitted  it  to  his  successors  in  a  more  developed 
form.' 

This  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  any  which  we  could  select  of 
Mr.  Lewes's  manner  and  method  of  inqudry.  The  real  strength 
of  his  case^  the  authority  of  Aristotle^  which  of  conrse  has  its 
weight  as  a  piece  of  external  evidence^  he  passes  over  in  a  line 
or  two,  resting  the  burden  on  the  internal  improbability  that 
Anaximander  ever  could  have  been  the  successor  of  Thales.  To 
show  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  we  will  make  an  extract 
or  two  Arom  the  note-book  of  a  friend,  who  examined  the  ques- 
tion long  before  the  publication  of  the  present  work : 

'  In  the  later  periods  of  philosophical  controversy,  when  each 
school  was  labouring  to  prove  that  it  possessed  a  regular  succession 
as  well  of  teachers  as  of  doctrine,  the  xpvtrta  atipa  of  the  lonians  was 
constructed  as  follows :  Thales  was  held  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
school,  and  the  instructor  of  his  successor  Anaximander,  who  had  in 
his  turn  Anaximenes  for  his  pupil.  Anaximenes  had  two  distin- 
guished scholars,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  Anaxagoras  ;  Arche- 
laus,  a  disciple  of  the  latter,  closes  the  list  of  early  Ionian  philoso  • 
phers. 

•  Three  main  objections  are  made  to  this  table  :  one  grounded  on 
the  defect  of  external  authority  in  its  favour,  since  it  is  mentioned  by 
no  writer  of  early  date  :  of  the  other  two,  one  is  chronological,  viz., 
that  five  teachers  are  not  enough  to  form  an  unbroken  succession 
through  two  hundred  years ;  the  other  is  based  on  the  distinction 
made  between  the  dynamical  and  mechanical  philosophy ;  for  it 
appears,  on  examining  the  above  list,  that  Thales,  a  dynamist,  is 
succeeded  by  Anaximander,  a  mechanist ;  the  latter,  in  his  turn, 
yielding  to  another  dynamist,  Anaximenes,  of  whose  pupils  Dioge- 
nes followed  the  opinion  of  his  master,  while  Anaxagoras  and  his 
disciple  Archelaus  were  both  mechanists.  Another  fact  which  has 
been  alleged  in  order  to  invalidate  the  above  chain  of  succession, 
seems  to  tell  rather  the  contrary  way  ;  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  Hera- 
clitus  from  the  catalogue  ;  for  surely  a  fictitious  list  would  be  so 
fabricated  as  to  include  more  great  names  than  the  truth  allowed, 
rather  than  to  exclude  famous  men,  who  really  had  a  claim  to  be 
enrolled  in  it.  The  other  objections  are  of  a  more  serious  character  : 
it  remains  to  be  'seen  whether  they  are  fatal,  or  admit,  on  enquiry, 
of  a  fair  and  probable  explanation. 

•  As  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  list  rests  on  late,  and,  conse- 
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quently  insufficient  aathority,  its  force  will  greatly  depend  apon  the 
success  which  the  attempt  to  meet  the  two  other  objections  may  ex- 
perience. For  every  probability,  however  small,  has  its  weight,  and 
may  be  supposed,  under  some  circumstances,  to  turn  the  scale  of  evi- 
dence. Now,  should  it  appear  that  internal  evidence  is,  to  say  the 
least,  as  much  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  commonly  given 
succession  as  opposed  to  it,  the  probability  of  its  truth,  derived,  to 
admit  the  most,  from  doubtful  authorities,  at  a  late  period,  small  as 
it  is,  must  yet  be  allowed  to  be  an  argument  for,  not  against,  the 
reality  of  that  succession. 

*  We  will  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  objection  founded  on  the 
chronological  difficulty,  premising  the  observation,  that  most  of  the 
dates  are  uncertain,  and  the  whole  subject  of  early  philosophical 
chronology  is  full  of  perplexity  and  confusion. 

'  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Thales  is  placed,  by  the  common  con^ 
sent  of  antiquity^  in  the  35th  Olympiad.  Eusebius  fixes  it  B.C.  639 : 
Sosicrates  (apud  Laert.  i.  38)  makes  it  B.C.  636.  He  was  well 
known  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  for  Syncellus  (p.  213.  c.)  8ays» 
he  died  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  and  this  opinion  did  not 
originate,  in  his  case,  from  chronological  considerations,  with  regard 
to  which  he  was  so  careless  as  to  confound  the  birth  of  Thales  with 
his  acme.  We  should  then  be  justified,  in  case  of  a  difficulty,  in 
representing  him  as  unusually  long-lived ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
necessary  ;  for  the  very  shortest  statement  of  his  life  allows  him 
seventy-eight  years,  a  period  fully  sufficient  for  abundant  intercourse 
with  Anaximander,  who  was  born  according  to  Laertius  (ii.  2)  B.  c. 
610,  and  died,  according  to  the  earliest  date  given,  soon  after,  B.C. 
547.  This  chronology  assigns  to  the  successor  of  Thales  a  life  of 
sixty-three  years.  Of  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Anaximenes  we  have 
no  account ;  according  to  Origen  (apud  Memag.  ad  Laert,  ii.  3)  be 
flourished  B.C.  548  ;  in  other  words,  (supposing  the  above  account 
of  Anaximander  to  be  correct)  he  rose  into  eminence  at  the  time  of 
his  reputed  master's  decline.  There  is  no  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  not  then  more  than  twenty,  for  we  find  (Laert. 
ii.  7)  that  at  that  age  Anaxagoras  began  publicly  to  philosophize  at 
Athens.  Supposing,  again,  as  the  last  named  fact  requires,  that 
Anaximenes  must  have  ceased  to  instruct  Anaxagoras  in  or  before 
the  year  481 ;  for  Anaxagoras  is  universally  held  to  have  been  born 
B.C.  500,  we  shall  allot  to  Anaximenes  a  life  of  not  less  than  eighty- 
seven  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  longer.  No  diffi- 
culty can  be  presented  by  the  chronology  of  Anaxagoras  and  Arche- 
laus,  which  is  clearly  established  :  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
chronological  objection  falls  on  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school  or 
his  two  immediate  successors.  Let  us  now  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  periods  occupied  by  these,  and  by  Socrates  and  his  two 
most  famous  successors,  and  see  whether  the  difference  in  the  two 
lines  is  so  great  as  to  justify  us  in  rejecting  one  as  fabulous,  while 
we  admit  the  historical  truth  of  the  other.  Philosophical  consider- 
ations require  no  longer  lives  for  the  Ionian  triad  than  follow: 
78  +  63+87  =  228,  while  the  lives  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
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(70-^804-63)  ^  213.  Here  is  a  difference  of  fifteen  yetrs  in  the 
sum  of  the  lives  of  the  three  lonians  and  three  Socratists,  of  the 
latter  of  whom  one  died  a  violent  death :  surely  such  a  difference  as 
this  will  not  justify  us  in  rejecting  one  line,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  other. 

'  Neither  is  it  much  longer  from  the  birth  of  Thales  to  the  death 
of  Anaximenes,  than  from  the  birth  of  Socrates  to  the  death  of  Aris- 
totle ;  for,  taking  the  earliest  date  of  Thales,  viz.,  639  B.C./ there 
elapse  between  that  time  and  482  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years, 
while  from  the  birth  of  Socrates,  in  468,  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  in 
S22,  we  find  the  number  of  years  to  be  a  hundred  and  forty -six.  In 
this  case  there  is  a  difference  of  eleven  years^  by  no  means  an  extra- 
ordinary or  fatal  discrepancy,  especially  when  we  consider  that  it 
depends  more  upon  the  order  than  on  the  duration  of  the  lives  con* 
cernedy  and  that  the  balance  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  later 
line,  had  the  ages  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  been  interchanged.  The 
objection  shewn  from  the  diversity  of  the  philosophical  opinions  of 
teacher  and  pupil^  in  the  succession,  may  be  fully  met  by  referring 
again  to  the  Socratic  school,  where  we  find  much  more  dissension 
between  successive  authorities  than  here :  for  instance,  take  the 
names  of  those  whom  Plato  represents  as  congregated  round  the 
death-bed  of  Socrates,  and  then  observe  how  many  of  these  were 
celebrated  in  after  life  as  holding  opinions  widely  different  from 
those  of  their  revered  instructor.* 

Our  readers  will  not,  we  trust,  have  been  wearied  by  the  above 
extract,  entering  as  it  does  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  into 
points  of  minute  detail.  At  any  rate  they  will  recollect,  that 
Mr.  Lewes,  if  any  one,  is  the  person  to  blame,  as  having  pro- 
voked a  long  discussion  by  reviving  the  chronological  objection. 
The  dogmatist,  whether  asserting  or  denying  a  thing,  will  always 
appear  to  have  an  advantage  over  his  more  argumentative  adver- 
sary :  the  one  boldly  flings  forth  a  positive  or  a  negative,  which 
men  seize  upon  with  avidity  and  swallow  without  trouble,  while 
the  other  in  endeavouring  to  countera<;t  its  effects  has  to  go 
through  a  process  which  is  surd  to  be  complained  of  as  more  or 
less  tedious  and  painful.  Meya  /Si/Sxiov  fiey«  xaxov  was  a  very 
good  maxim  in  its  day,  but  all  the  truth  in  it  has  been  long  since 
sucked  out :  there  is  now  no  such  danger  from  "  big  books,''  as 
Mr.  Lewes  seems  to  apprehend ;  men  require  rather  to  be  told, 
that  though  bulk  is  not  always  connected  with  matter,  smallness 
will  just  as  often  be  fotind  without  condensation  j  nay,  that  as  a 
general  rule  those  writers  who  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
receptive  faculty,  are  precisely  those  who  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
with  most  suspicion.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  been 
willing  to  risk  the  charge  which  Mr.  ,  Lewes  fastens  upon  So- 
crates (i.  196),  that  of  being  'a  prodigious  bore,' because  his 
*  critical  method '  of  writing  history  does  seem  to  us  to  deserve 
exposure,  as  well  in  detail  as  in  principle.     Praise  would  rather 
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seem  to  be  due  to  us  for  our  forbearance^  as  we  might  have 
chosen  many  more  examples  of  the  same  faulty  and  brought 
many  more  armies  of  facts  and  figures  into  the  field :  in  fact,  the 
error  is  one  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  a  detailed  refu- 
tation of  the  one,  would  form  a  main  ingredient  in  a  detailed 
review  of  the  other. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  there  is  not  some  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  Mr.   Lewes^s  theory,  in  spite  of  the  manifest 
abuses  with  which  it  is  overlaid.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is,  not  only  from  the  improbability  that  any  clever  man 
should  have  taken  up  a  notion  utterly  false,  but  from  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  the  case  before  us.     We  venture  any  remarks  with 
great  hesitation,  as  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  bear  upon  the 
general  question  of  historical  science ;  and  on  a  subject  which  so 
few  have  spoken,  it  might  be  better  to  keep  silence  altogether. 
Still  the  tone  of  the  preceding  observations  would  seem  to 
oblige  us  to  say  something,  that  as  we  have  blamed  Mr.  Lewes 
for  throwing  himself  into  a  certain  path,  we  may  indicate  the 
course  which  in  our  judgment  he  ought  to  have  taken.      We 
hold  then,  that  a  logical  consistency  may  fairly  be  looked  for  in 
history,   as  being  the  actualization  of  certain  interdependent 
ideas,  or  in  Mr.  Mill's  language,  the  uniformity  of  certain  suc- 
cessions and  coexistences,  which  are  appreciable  by  the  mind, 
and — as  the  transcendentalists  would  say,  belong  to  the  region 
of  Noumen^.     It  follows  thence  that  the  mind  may  construct 
some  parts  of  history  h  priori,  as  it  will  be  able  to  apprehend 
some  at  least  of  the  causes,  and  thence  deduce  necessary  effects: 
a  scientific  operation  which  is  performed  by  each  one  of  us  every 
day,  as  often  as  we  speculate  upon  what  may  happen.     Now 
could  this  be  realized  perfectly  by  the  mind,  it  would  have 
the  power  of  prediction,  and  in  some  measure  of  causation, 
knowing  what  particular  causes  produce  particular  effects,  and 
consequently  being  able  to  generate  a  given  effect  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  given  cause.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  have 
not  this  power,  though  an  ordinary  observer  may  occasionally 
succeed  in  prediction,  and  a  philosopher  frequently :  nor  can  we 
•ver  with  our  present  faculties  hope  to  approach  it  nearly,  because 
we  can  never  tell  all  the  causes  which  may  at  any  given  time  be 
operating  upon  human  affairs.    We  may  have  recourse  to  meta- 
physics, as  a  means  of  experiment,  and  ascertain  of  what  idea 
any  observed  idea  is  the  parent,  and  of  what  it  is  the  offspring ; 
but  even  with  this  help  we  are  still  confined  in  our  scope,  as  the 
course  of  the  world  is  made  up  of  counter  influences,  and  we 
cannot  tell  whether  our  idea  will  be  allowed  to  produce  its  legi- 
timate results,  or  rather  we  may  be  certain  from  the  general 
complexity  of  causes  that  it  will  not.     And  this  must  always  be 
a  bar  to  our  saying  absolutely  from  internal  evidence,  on  any 
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historical  question,  this  must  Jbe  so :  inasmuch  as  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  all  the  causes  are  known  to  us,  and  that  there  may 
not  be  some  secret  cause  which  was  precisely  calculated  to 
produce  the  disputed  effect.  With  what  qualifications  such  a 
decision  may  be  safely  given,  must  depend  very  much  upon  the 
ability  of  the  inquirer.  A  writer  like  Niebuhr  for  example,  from 
his  abundant  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  his  infallible  tact 
in  tracing  effects  (a  power  which  though  here  supposed  to  exist 
in  all  historians,  is  not  always  present  in  any  great  degree)  may 
generally  pronounce  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  internal  con- 
siderations are  for,  or  against  any  view.  But  it  is  a  hazardous 
thing  for  men  who.  have  neither  Niebuhr's  command  of  data,  nor 
his  wonderful  sagacity,  to  indulge  in  Niebuhrian  licences.  In 
the  matter  better  before  us,  Mr.  Lewes  should  have  reflected 
that  though  the  actual  course  of  things  may  be  that  a  disciple 
should  adopt  the  opinions  of  his  master,  there  may  have  been 
reasons  why  this  should  have  been  so  in  the  Ionian  philosophy ; 
nay,  why  dynamists  should  have  been  succeeded  by  mechanists, 
and  mechanists  by  dynamists.  If,  as  on  the  whole  seems  the 
case,  external  evidence  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  fact,  he 
was  bound  to  suppose  that  some  reason  for  it  existed,  though  it 
might  be  unknown  to  him.  As  it  is,  he  might  have  easily  found 
a  reason  in  the  h  priori  probability  that  earfy  speculation,  taking 
almost  everything  as  an  open  question,  should  not  have  pro- 
ceeded in  a  uniform  stream,  but  rather  been  subject  to  a  flux 
and  reflux  between  two  contrary  noints.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  general  principle,  that  the  simplicity  of  a  solution  is  no  certain 
argument  of  its  truth,  but  in  some  cases  rather  the  reverse,  as  it 
may  be  quite  as  often  attained  by  omitting  repugnant  circum- 
stances as  by  accounting  for  and  reconciling  them.  Thus  we 
must  always  separate  the  pi'ovinces  of  history  and  metaphysics^ 
— ^the  actual  and  ideal  world;  the  former  representing  principles 
as  co-existing  in  time  and  counteracting  each  other,  the  latter 
exhibiting  them  as  freed  from  the  laws  of  time,  and  developed 
in  their  full  potentiality.  .  By  so  doing,  we  shall  be  able  to 
honour  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  regarding  each  as  the  foun- 
tain of  most  important  lessons.  We  shall  not  trust  to  a  mere  in- 
duction from  facts,  or  expect  history  to  teach  us  truth  in  its  fullest 
bearings,  remembering  that  all  things  as  realized  in  time  must 
be  necessarily  imperfect,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  man  espe- 
cially, from  the  innate  corruption  of  his  nature,  they  are  sura  to 
be  (kpraved  and  lose  somewhat  of  their  genuine  majesty.  No 
one  for  instance  would  enquire  into  the  true  ground  of  society 
merely  a  posteriorly  as  it  is  clearly  a  non-aefjuitur  to  argue  from 
what  is,  to  what  ought  to  be;  and  the  utraoit  historidal  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  mutual  compact  would  do  nothing  to  invalidate 
the  theory  which  makes  men  naturally  bound  to  obey,  irresped- 
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tively  of  the  general  utility  of  government.  On  the  other  hand 
we  shall  look  with  reverence  on  history  as  something  essentially 
beyond  us,  comprising  a  far  wider  range  of  causes  than  could 
ever  have  been  evolved  from  the  mind,  or  can  even  now  be 
comprehended  by  it.  We  shall  receive  it  as  God^s  general 
teaching,  throwing  a  strong  light  upon  the  particular  teaching 
which  he  has  given  us  in  our  own  minds,  not  so  exact  in  its  details, 
but  broader  and  more  sweeping  in  its  whole  outline.  It  is  the 
great  economy  of  truth,  as  subject  to  the  laws  of  time;  and 
reason,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  interfere  with  such  an  economy, 
by  dealing  ^th  circumstances  which  of  their  very  nature  are 
utterly  independent  of  the  mind,  neither  controlling  it  nor  con- 
trolled by  it,  is  stepping  out  of  its  true  province,  and  exposing 
itself  to  certain  failure.  Hence  what  is  commonly  said  in  praise 
of  fictitious  narratives,  that  they  delineate  character  more  per- 
fectly than  history  itself,  is  rather  a  falsism  than  a  truism,  cha- 
racter being  greatly  influenced  by  circumstances,  which  belong 
pecuUarly  to  history,,  and  can  only  be  introduced  into  the  works 
of  man  as  the  result  of  imitation,  not  of  creation  or  intuition. 
The  story  of  a  novel  may  indeed  seem  to  be  more  instructive 
than  an  historical  account,  but  it  only  seems  so,  from  our  ina- 
biUty  to  grasp  the  complex  relations  of  God's  actual  dealings ; 
and  further  inquiry  will  but  discover  weakness  in  the  apparently 
simple  arrangement  of  the  one,  strength  and  harmony  in  the  con- 
fusedness  of  the  other;  just  as  a  microscope  reveals  innumerable 
irregularities  in  the  most  finished  production  of  human  skill,  the 
point  of  a  needle,  while  it  discloses  the  perfect  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  a  flake  of  snow,  which  to  the  common  eye  appears  as 
fortuitous  as  any  of  nature's  works,  falling  to  earth  ^  as  the 
lighting  of  grasshoppers.' 

It  is  not  however  solely  on  his  historical  method  that  Mr. 
Lewes  rests  his  claim  to  attention.  He  values  himself  further 
on  a  certain  disposition  of  his  own  mind  towards  the  subject. 
The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  disposition,  or 
rather  indisposition,  amounts  to  something  more  than  a  want  of 
sympathy :  it  is  an  absolute  antipathy.  Let  us  hear  his  own 
words :  (vol.  i.  p.  22.) 

'The  leading  feature  of  this  work  is  one  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  others  on  the  subject ;  the  peculiarity  of  being  a  History  of 
Philosophy,  by  one  who  firmly  believes  that  philosophy  is  an  impossible 
attempt,  that  it  never  has  had  any  certitude,  never  can  have  any.  All 
other  historians  have  believed  in  philosophy.  They  have  sometimes 
been  free  from  the  trammels  of  any  particular  system — Brucker  and 
Ritter  were  so ;  but  they  have  not  suspected  the  possible  truth  of 
philosophy ;  they  have  merely  been  free  from  any  defined  system. 
Uitheito  no  one  but  a  metaphysician  has  seen  interest  enough  in  it 
.to  write  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  besides,  it  would  not  be  written 
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ivithout  long  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  no  sceptic  of  the 
possibility  of  the  science  could  well  have  formed  that  acquaintance, 
unless,  like  the  present  writer,  he  was  a  sceptic  after  being  many 
years  a  believer/ 

The  italics  in  the  above  extrax;t  are  our  own.  In  the  astonish- 
ment which  they  are  meant  to  express  we  think  many  will  share. 
It  does  seem  to  us,  to  speak  plainly,  perfectly  monstrous^  that  a 
man  should  ground  his  claims  to  be  listened  to  while  rehearsing 
the  progress  of  a  particular  science,  on  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
unbeliever  in  it :  and  this  too,  when  the  science  is  not  a  mere 
exploded  system,  hke  alchemy  or  astrology,  studied  only  by  one 
or  two ;  but  one,  which  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  still  continues 
to  command  the  attention  of  most  thinking  persons.  What 
would  be  said  of  a  man  who  should  write  an  history  of  Chris- 
tianity on  professedly  infidel  principles,  making  it  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  his  work  that  he  had  no  sort  of  faith 
in  its  subject  ?  His  views  may  be  true  or  false ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  whatever  their  character,  they  are  the  very  last  upon 
which  an  ordinary  man  would  rest  his  title  to  a  hearing.  The 
case  of  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  will  supply  us 
with  a  parallel.  Gibbon  was  as  sceptical  in  Christianity  as 
Mr.  Lewes  in  '  philosophy :'  he  could  say  too  with  equal  justice, 
that  he  really  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  having 
tried  religion  in  more  forms  than  one  for  some  time  before  he 
became  an  infidel ;  but  who,  looking  at  the  matter  merely  as  a 
piece  of  common  investigation,  apart  from  his  own  religious 
feeling,  would  contend  that  we  have  therefore  reason  to  expect 
from  him  a  better  account  of  the  church  ?  In  that  respect  his 
instance  is  less  strong  than  Mr.  Lewes's,  as  he  has  not  dared  to 
approach  the  question  directly,  but  merely  glances  at  it  as  it 
blends  itself  with  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Lewes  flatters  himself  that  he  can  take  an  impartial 
view  of  the  different  philosophical  schools,  not  being  enslaved  to 
any,  sitting  apart,  like  the  soul  in  Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art, 
'holding  no  forms  of  creeds,  but  contemplating  all.'  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  abstract  superiority  enjoyed  by  an  impartial 
observer,  we  are  inclined  to  deny  that  it  has  been,  or  can  be 
attained  under  circumstances  like  the  present.  In  religion 
the  atheist  is  no  impartial  observer;  his  increduhty,  as  Hare 
observes,  '  is  credulity  saying  no,  instead  of  saying  yes' :  he 
rejects  all  shapes  of  Christianity;  but  it  is  in  favour  of  certain 
dogmas  of  his  own,  though  they  may  mainly  consist  in  negation. 
Nor  can  the  modem  metaphysical  sceptic  claim  the  merit  of 
being  a  fSair  unbiassed  judge :  he  has  an  interest  in  overthrowing 
'philosophy,*  as  it  is  on  its  ruins  that  his  system  is  to  rise;  he  is 
certain,  humanly  speaking,  to  misunderstand,  if  not  to  misre- 
preaeut  those  pf  whose  labours  he  professes  to  be  the  chronicler. 

n2 
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From  this  common  condition  of  humanity  Mr.  Lewes  is  by  no 
means  exempt.  Witness  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  meta- 
physics throughout  his  flippant  and  self-complacent  introduction, 
citing  with  applause  the  common-place  sneer — ^a  sneer  which 
might  be  used  against  any  science,  that  it  is  V  art  de  ^6garer 
avec  methode,  and  actually  drawing  an  inference  therefirom  as  to 
'  the  nature  of  philosophy.' — (p  19.)  Witness  the  sort  of  quasi- 
sympathy  which  he  appears  to  feel  with  the  sophists,  as  having 
made  ^the  first  energetic  protect  against  the  possibility  of  meta- 
physical science.' — (i.  179.)  Witness  his  assertion — (ii.  133,) 
that  ^  the  stronghold  of  scepticism' — Pyrrhonism,  '  is  impregna- 
ble.' In  short,  the  whole  gist  of  this  '  contribution  to  the  His- 
tory of  Humanity,'  consists  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  all  the 
work  of  the  ancients  was  a  mere  labor  ineptiarum,  with  the 
express  intention  of  serving  the  cause  of  that  particular  school 
to  which  the  writer  belongs.  The  advocates  of  Positive  Science 
must  doubtless  have  often  been  disconcerted  in  the  midst  of  their 
dogmatism  by  the  objection — ^  This  may  be  all  very  well ;  but 
what  have  you  to  say  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  ?  Why  may  not  they 
have  been  right  as  well  as  you?'  To  such  questions  the  present 
work  may  be  regarded  astheir  answer.  It  says  in  efifect, '  Ah  !  they 
were  very  clever  men — great  thinkers ;  but  unfortunately  all 
their  speculations  were  vitiated  by  one  little  delusion :  they  fan- 
cied they  could  know  more  than  the  appearances  of  things. 
Listen  to  me,  and  you  shall  learn  how  they  puzzled  themselves.' 
Thus  the  objector  is  silenced;  he  accepts  Mr.  Lewes's  hypothesis 
upon  trust,  and  with  its  help  examines  the  facts :  he  is  soothed 
by  the  concessions  made  to  philosophy.  — (i.  21.)  'It  was  the 
impulse  to  all  early  speculation ;  it  was  the  parent  of  positive 
science.  It  nourished  the  infant  mind  of  humanity;  gave  it 
ahmeut,  and  directed  its  faculties ;  rescued  the  nobler  part  of 
man  from  the  dominion  of  brutish  ignor^vnce ;  stirred  him  with 
insatiable  thirsrt  for  knowledge,  to  slake  which  he  was  content 
to  undergo  amazing  toil ;'  and  satisfied  with  this  tribute  to  the 
services  of  those  whom  he  has  hitherto  followed,  he  nod^C 
assent  when  his  new  instructor  adds  (i:  22,) — '  But  its  office- 
has  been  fulfilled :  it  is  no  longer  nfecessary  to  humanity,  and 
should  be  set  aside.  The  only  interest  it  can  have  is  a  his- 
torical interest.' 

Mr.  Newman,  in  his  latest  woi*k,  has  given  us  a  chapter  on 
the  admissibility  of  hypotheses  to  explain  the  facts  of  history ; 
he  might  have  found  some  valuable  hints  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us.  It  is  surprising  how  much  light  appears  to  dawn 
upon  the  history  of  speculation,  past  and  present,  from  Mr. 
Lewes's  theory.  The  mind  is  at  once  impressed  by  that  species 
of  conviction  which  in  logic  generally  takes  the  form^  of  ai^uing 
in  a  circle,  but  as  a  piece  of  moral  evidence  carries  considerable 
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weight — ^that  which  arises  from  the  consistency  of  a  view,  each 
part  apparently  illustrating  and  proving  the^otliers.  '  Pkto  and 
Aristotle  were  labouring  under  a  delusion:  Why?  B3cause 
they  sought  to  find  out,  whaL  never  can  be  found  out.  How  do 
you  know  that  it  never  can  be  found  out?  Because  it  has  been 
sought  in  vain  by  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity/  The  assump- 
tion that  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  wrong,  very  much  helps  an 
argument  that  modern  metaphysicians  must  be  wrong.  The 
assumption  that  modern  attempts  at  constructing  a  science  of 
ontology  are  fruitless,  creates  a  strong  probability  against  similar 
speculations  among  the  ancients.  The  two  assumptions  strengthen 
each  other:  both  derive  their  force  from  a  third  assump« 
tion,  that  metaphysical  science  is  impossible,  and  both  in  their 
turn  repay  this  iertium  quid  by  inducing  the  mind  which  has 
received  them,  to  look  favourably  upon  it.  Thus  an  anti-meta- 
physician can  scarcely  do  better  service  ±o  his  cause  than  by 
writing  a  history  of  metaphysical  inquiry;  arguing  first,  that  its 
past  must  have  been^weak  because  its  present  is  soj  and  then 
that  our  low  opinion  of  the  past  will  justify  a  strong  feeling  of 
contempt  for  the  present.  Mr.  Lewes  has  evidently  profited 
by  Home  Tooke^s  '  profound  *  Advice,  (as  Coleridge  calls  it,)  to 
the  Friends  of  the  People : — ^  the  way  to  become  powerful  is  to 
appear  to  be  so.^  He  sounds  at  once  his  trumpet  of  victory : 
— *  The  empire  of  Positive  Science  is  established/ — (i.  21.)  then 
tells  his  enemies,  ^you  are  beaten:  give  up  your  arms:'  proceeds 
through  the  ranks,  from  Thales  down  to  Plotihus,  receiving  the 
arms  as  he  goes  along;  and  finally  concludes,  with  something 
more  of  reason  than  at  first — ^  Now  you  are  beaten.* 

We  are  not  giving  a  mere  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his  course. 
An  extract  from  his  introduction  will  show  the  assumption  which 
he  makes  at  starting,  that  modern  metaphysicians  are  mere 
dreamers. 

'There  are  many  who  altogether  deny  the  fact  of  progression; 
who  regard  philosophy  as  something  higher  and  greater  than  positive 
science  :  who  believe  that  the  reign  of  philosophy  is  not  yet  finished. 
And  they  would  point  to  Germany  for  confirmation.  Thousands  of 
Germans,  to  say  nothing  of  individual  Frenclimen  and  Englishmen, 
are  now  strugghng  with  the  same  doubts  as  tliose  which  perplexed 
the  Greeks  of  old.  It  is  very  true :  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true.  We  have 
no  space,  nor  is  this  the  occasion,  to  develop  our  views,  nor  to  com- 
bat those  of  our  adversaries.  We  content  ourselves  with  pro- 
claiming our  belief  in  the  constant  progression  of  science,  which 
will  finally  sweep  away  into  the  obscure  corners  of  individual 
crotchets  all  the  speculations  which  philosophy  boasts  of  usurping. 
We  cannot  mistake  the  legible  characters  of  history.  If  Germany  is 
behind,  humanity  is  marching  far- head,  to  great  and  certain  con- 
quests.    Individuals  may  be  retrograding :  the  race  is  steadily  ad- 
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vancing.  There  is  nothing  to  surprise,  though  much  to  deplore^  in 
the  number  of  eminent  minds  led  into  the  swamps  and  infinite  mists 
of  metaphysics,  even  at  the  present  day.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  i8, 19.) 

Was  there  ever  a  more  ostentations  flourish  of  trumpets? 
The  misfortune  is  that  it  proves  nothing :  a  champion  of  *  phi- 
losophy' might  go  through  exactly  the  same  process,  with  equal 
right  on  his  side.  Mr.  Lewes  appeals  to  history  and  progress : 
his  adversary  might  answer,  and  we  think  justly,  that  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  in  an  argument  from  history,  the  force 
of  which  lies  in  ignoring  the  speculative  existence  of  a  whole 
nation,  that  nation  too  confessedly  the  most  thoughtful  in 
Europe.  The  observer  of  phenomena  points  to  Comte  and  Mill, 
hs  the  Napoleons  who  have  done  the  work  of  conquest  for  him ; 
the  philosopher  produces  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  asks  where  is 
the  proof  that  they  have  been  overthrown  ?  Thus  Mr.  Lewes's 
assertions  might  be  met  at  every  step  by  counter  assertions :  and 
this  would  be  suflBcient  to  stop  his  progress  entirely,  unless 
there  were  same  change  in  his  tactics.  No  very  bright  antici- 
pations these  for  a  history  of  philosophy,  as  they  tend  to  show 
the  utter  want  of  a  philosophical  spirit  in  the  historian.  We  do 
not  however  mean  to  say,  that  he  deals  wholly  in  assertion, 
though  we  still  complain  that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  (that 
is,  where  it  does  not  consist  of  mere  facts)  partakes  very  much  of 
that  character.  Justice  requires  to  admit  that  he  has  constructed 
some  chains  of  argument  in  support  of  his  views ;  and  then  we 
now  proceed  to  collect  and  discuss. 

The  chapters  on  the  Sceptics,  on  the  New  Academy,  and  the 
Alexandrian  School  are  those  which  we  shall  name  as  containing 
his  reasoning.  It  goes  of  course  f  o  prove  the  claims  of  positive 
science,  as  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  mind.  This  object 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  demolishing  first  the  credibility  of  sense, 
and  afterwards  that  of  reason. 

We  cannot  give  the  wl\ole  of  his  argument  against  sense, 
which  extends  over  several  pages.  Fortunately  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  repetition  in  it,  so  that  the  real  pith  may  be  obtained  by 
selection.*  The  following  is  from  the  chapter  on  the  New 
Academy,     (pp.  172,  179.) 

'  So  early  as  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  sketching  the  history, 
thinking  men  had  learned  in  somewise  to  see  that  our  perceptions 
were  not  copies  of  objects,  but  that  they  were  simply  modifications 
of  our  minds,  caused  by  the  objects.  Once  admit  this,  and  sensuous 
knowledge  is  for  ever  pronounced  not  only  uncertain,  but  absolutely 
false.  Can  such  a  modification  be  a  copy  of  the  cause  which  modi- 
fies ?  As  well  ask,  is  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  burn,  a  copy  of  the 
fire  ?  Is  it  at  all  like  the  fire  ?  Does  it  at  all  express  the  essence 
of  fire  ?     Not  in  the  least.     It  only  expresses  one  relation  in  which 
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we  stand  to  the  fire,  one  effect  upon  U8  which  fire  will  produce. 
Nevertheless,  fire  is  an  object,  and  a  burn  is  a  sensation.     The  way 
in  which  we  perceive  the  existence  of  the  object  (fire),  is  similar  to 
that  in  which  we  perceive  the  existence  of  other  objects ;  and  that 
is,  in  the  modifications  they  occasion  in  our  sensations...  ...     In 

these  cases  most  people  will  readily  agree  with  us ;  for  by  a  very 
natural  confusion  of  ideas,  whenever  they  speak  of  perceptions  they 
mostly  mean  visual  perceptions :  because,  with  sight  is  associated 
the  clearest  knowledge  ;  because  also,  the  hypothesis  of  our  percep- 
tions being  copies  of  things,  is  founded  upon  sight.  The  same  per- 
sons who  would  willingly  admit  that  pain  was  not  a  copy  of  the  fire, 
nor  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  fire  except  its  effect  on  our  nerves, 
would  protest  that  the  appearance  of  fire  to  the  eye  was  the  real 
appearance  of  the  fire,  all  eyes  apart,  and  quite  independent  of 
human  vision.  If  all  sentient  beings  were  at  once  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  fire  would  have  no  attribute  at  all  resembling 
pain  :  because  pain  is  a  modification,  not  of  fire,  but  of  a  sentient 
being.  In  like  manner,  if  all  sentient  beings  were  at  once  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fire  would  have  no  attributes  at  all 
resembling  light  and  colour ;  because  light  and  colour,  (however 
startling  the  assertion)  are  modifications  of  the  sentient  being,  caused 
by  something  external,  but  no  more  resembling  its  cause  than  the 
pain  inflicted  by  an  instrument  resembles  that  instrument  .  .  .  We 
are  all  agreed  that  the  heat  is  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  us :  sweetness  is 
not  in  the  sugar,  but  in  us  ;  that  fragrance  is  but  an  effluvia  of  par- 
ticles, which  impinging  upon  the  olfactory  nerve,  cause  a  sensation 
in  us.  In  all  beings  similarly  constituted,  these  things  would  have 
similar  effects,  would  cause  pain,  sweetness,  and  fragrance :  but  on 
all  other  beings  the  effects  would  be  different;  fire  would  burn  paper, 
not  pain  it ;  sugar  would  mix  with  water,  but  not  give  it  the  sensation 
of  sweetness  :  and  so  forth.* 

We  shall  best  be  able  to  consider  Mr.  Lewes's  argument^  by 
taking  in  connection  with  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Mill,  (Logic,  i. 
77 — 80),  which  contain  a  much  less  extravagant  statement,  and 
in  fact,  supply  a  good  example  of  the  style  of  the  master,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  pupil.  ^  The  answer  now  usually 
made  to  Berkeley  and  his  followers  is,  that  the  belief  '  in  the 
existence  of  matter*  is  intuitive ;  that  mankind  in  all  ages  have 
felt  themselves  compelled,  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  to  refer 
their  sensations  to  an  external  cause  :  that  even  those  who  deny 
it  i^  theory,  yield  to  the  necessity  in  practice,  and  both  in 
speech,  thought,  and  feeling,  do,  equsJly  with  the  vulgar, 
acknowledge  their  sensations  to  be  the  effect  of  something  exter- 
nal to  them ;  this  knowledge,  therefore,  is  as  evidently  intuitive 
as  our  knowledge  of  our  sensations  themselves  is  intuitive. 
And  here  the  question  merges  in  the  fundamental  problem  of 
transcendental  metaphysics;  to  which  science  we  leave  it.  But, 
although  the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  idealist  metaphysicians. 
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that  objects  are  nothing  but  oar  sensations^  and  the  laws  which 
connect  them^  has  appeared  to  few  subsequent  thinkers  to  be 
worthy  of  assent ;  the  only  point  of  much  real  importance  is  one, 
upon  which  those  metaphysicians  are  nowvery  generallyconsidered 
to  have  made  out  their  case,  viz.  that  all  we  know  of  objects  is 
the  sensations  which  they  give  us,  and  the  order  of  the  occur- 
rence of  those  sensations There  is  not  the  slightest 

reason  for  believing,  that  what  we  call  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  object  are  a  type  of  anything  inherent  in  itself,  or  bear  any 
affinity  to  its  own  nature.  A  cause  does  not,  as  such,  resemble 
its  effects ;  an  east  wind  is  not  like  the  feeling,  of  cold,  nor  is 
heat  like  the  steam  of  boiling  water :  why,  then,  should  matter 
resemble  our  sensations  ?  why  should  the  inmost  nature  of  fire 
or  water  resemble  the  impressions  made  by  these  objects  upon 
our  senses  ?  And  if  not  on  the  principle  of  resemblance,  on 
what  other  principle  can  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  us 
through  our  senses,  afford  us  any  insight  into  the  inherent 
nature  of  those  objects  ?  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  laid  down 
as  a  truth  both  obvious  in  itself,  and  admitted  by  all,  whom  it  is 
at  present  necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  that  of  the  out- 
ward world  we  know,  and  can  know,  absolutely  nothiiig,  except 
the  sensations  which  we  experience  from  it.' 

The  first  question  seems  to  be,  whether  the  argument  from 
consciousness,  which  Mr.  Mill  does  not  profess  to  refute,'  may. 
not  be  further  extended.  If,  as.  appears  probable,  it  may  bear 
the  weight  of  proving  that  our  sensations  proceed  from  some 
external  cause,  why  should  not  its  testimony  be  admitted  to  the 
fact  that  our  senses  do  speak  truth  ?  That  it  does  give  such  a 
testimony,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Lewes,  himself,  sup- 
plies an  instance.  He  asks, '  Is  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  burn, 
a  copy  of  the  fire  ?'  According  to  his  theory,  the  answer  would 
be,  ^  I  cannot  tell.'  Yet  it  is  to  this  argumentum  ad  hominem 
that  he  is  driven  to  have  recourse.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  he 
wishes  to  convict  his  adversary  out  of  his  own  mouth.  The  real 
point  ij9,  that  he  has  used  an  argument  which  on  his  showing 
must  be  a  false  one>  to  establish  a  truth.  We  do  not  adduce 
this  aa  a  proof  of  insincerity,  but  as  an  involuntary  admission  of 
weakness.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  right  we 
may  have  tor4o  «a^  we  do,  as  at  matter  of  fact,  regard  our  senses 
as  in  sortie  sort  true  exponents  of  thingsi  Why  then,  we  ask, 
are  we  to  abandon  this  intuition,  which  we  find  ready  for  our 
use?  Those,  who  require  of  us  such  a  sacrifice,  ought,  at  any 
rate,  to  set  us  the  example.  But  in  order  to  enforce  their 
demand,  they  have  to  shew  us  that  our  senses  are  not  true  expo- 
nents. This  implies,  that  they  know  what  a  true  exposition 
must  be,  as  they  find  no  marks  of  it  in  the  testimony  of  the 
senses.    But  how  are  th,ey  to  know  this?    The  very  notion  of 
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ontology^  or  supra-sensuous  knowledge  of  objects,  they  treat  with 
contempt.  They  are  driven  accordingly  upon  the  senses^  which 
they  have  before  asserted  to  be  untrustworthy.  How  this  may 
appear  to  others,  we  cannot  say,  but  to  tis  it  seems  ver}'  like  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  Pyrrhonists,  in  fact,  are  the  only  con- 
sistent sceptics.  They  said,  as  Mr.  Lewes  tell  us,  (11.  138)^ 
'  We  assert  nothing — no,  not  even  that  we  assert  nothing/  It 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had  taken  a  lesson  from  them, 
instead  of  maintaining  in  one  breath,  that  we  cannot  tell  anything 
about  the  copies  of  things,  and  that  we  can*  tell  that  they  are 
not  what  they  appear  to  be. 

Admitting  then  this  fact  of  consciousness,  testifying  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  senses,  as  one  which  caniiot  be  rejected 
without  discrediting  all  knowledge,  we  will  briefly  consider  one 
or  two  of  Mr.  Lewes^s  assertions.  '  By  a  very  natural  confusion 
of  ideas,^  he  says,  '  whenever^  people  ^  speak  of  perceptions,  they 
mostly  mean  visual  perceptions ;  because,  with  sight  is  associated 
the  clearest  knowledge,  because  also  the  hypothesis  of  our  per- 
ceptions being  capies  of  things,  is  founded  upon  sight.^  What 
more  can  we  desire  than  such  an  acknowledgment  ?  Our  con- 
sciousness teUs  us  that  seizing,  gives  us  perceptions  of  the  forms  of 
things.  It  is  for  Mr.  Lewes  to  show  how  we  are  to  account  for 
the  circumstance  that  a  certain  affection  of  the  eye  calls  up 
a  notion  of  form,  while  a  certain  affection  of  the  ear  raises  no 
such  feeling,  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  that  form  is  what 
the  eye  really  does  perceive.  Our  notions  are  not  taken  up  at 
random.  They  may  not  adequately  represent  the  object,  but 
they  doubtless  will  have  a  certain  correspondence  to  it.  Should, 
we  concede,  in  the  face  of  consciousness,  that  sense-knowledge 
is  mere  delusion,  here  again,  as  before,  we  help  the  sceptics,  but 
not  Mr.  Lewes.  How  do  we  know  that  he  has  put  forth  an 
argument  ?  We  see  characters  on  the  paper.  But  how  do  we 
know  that  they  are  characters  ?  They  are  merely  modifications 
of  .the  eye,  just  as  the  smell  of  the  ink  is  a  modification  of  the 
olfactory  nerve ;  but  we  do  not  recognize  the  latter  as  a  copy ; 
why  then  the  former?  Our  modifications  have  no  immediate 
communication  with  his :  the  drawing  of  certain  characters  must 
intervene  :  and  how  do  we  know  that  they  modify  our  eyes  in 
the  same  way  as  they  modify  his  ?  His  assurance  will  not  avail : 
for  how  do  we  know  that  the  assurance  coming  from  his  lips  is 
the  same  which  reaches  our  ears  ?  Allow  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, and  all  is  plain.  W^e  know  that  we  not  only  are 
modified  by  the  sight  of  written  characters,  but  can  reproduce 
those  characters  ourselves,  so  as  to  modify  others.  Here  is  a 
power  iu  itself,  which  we  can  wield  at  will.  The  exercise  does 
not  merely  imply  the  creation  of  the  modification,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  the  thing  which  causes  the  modification.     With  this  in 
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our  possession,  can  we  suppose  that  our  knowledge  is  in  no 
way  to  be  depended  upon  ?  such  a  supposition  on  our  part  would 
at  once  separate  us  from  society,  and  even  from  ourselves,  as 
we  should  be  able  to  trust  nothing.  Bat,  argues  Mr.  Lewesr, 
(so  we  say  upon  our  principles :  for  on  his  own  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  he  is  arguing  at  all),  you  merely  have  these  sensations 
because  you  are  a  man :  if  you  were  paper  you  would  be  burnt, 
not  pained.  We  confess  it.  Were  we  paper  we  should  not  be 
pained.  But  were  we  paper  we  should  not  know.  Show  us 
something  on  earth  which  can  be  said  to  know  as  we  do,  and  yet 
has  no  similar  sensations,  and  we  will  grant  the  force  of  the 
argument.  At  present,  all  that  we  derive  from  it,  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  attached  to  sensa- 
tion. We  have  not  maintained  that  sense,  gives  us  the  whole 
knowledge  of  a  thing,  but  only  that  some  knowledge  is  thus 
derived.  The  different  senses  may  be  made  to  act  as  checks 
upon  one  another.  The  information  of  the  eye  as  to  the  round- 
ness of  an  apple  receives  corroboration  from  the  touch.  The 
heat  of  an  iron  may  be  concluded  from  the  testimony  of  two 
senses  at  once.  This,  under  favour  of  Mr.  Lewes,  is  no  ^  curi- 
ous fallacy,^  pretending  *  that  a  number  pf  false  impressions  are 
suflScient  to  constitute  a  true  one.^  It  merely  exemplifies  the 
truth  that  a  number  of  imperfect  impressions  can  constitute  one 
that  shall  approximate  to  perfection ;  a  truth  sufiiciently  obvious 
to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  knows 
how  a  strong  degree  of  moral  certainty  arises  from  the  coincident 
presence  of  several  less  strong,  on  what  is  commonly  called  the 
principal  of  lumulative  testimony. 

Equally  unfortunate  is  Mr.  Lewes's  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
credibility  of  reason,  as  the  second  rival  to  positive  science.  His 
manner,  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — 'Amidst  this  confusion  of 
sensuous  impressions,  philosophers  pretend  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false :  they  assert  that  reason  is  the  criterion  of 
truth;  reason  distinguishes.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  herein 
agreed.  Very  well,  reply  the  sceptics,  reason  is  your  criterium. 
But  what  proof  have  you  that  this  criterium  itself  distinguishes 
truly  ?  You  must  not  return  to  sense ;  that  has  been  already 
given  up:  you  must  rely  upon  reason;  and  we  ask  you  what 
proof  have  you  that  your  reason  never  errs,  what  proof  have  you 
that  it  is  ever  correct  ?  A  criterium  is  wanted  for  your  criterium ; 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  argument  we  hold  to  be  wholly 
irreversible,  as  far  as  regards  metaphysical  knowledge ;  and  lest 
we  should  be  mistaken  for  sceptics  ourselves,  we  will  endeavour 
briefly  to  point  out  the  weak  side  of  the  sceptical  philosophy.' 
(ii.  135.)  How  does  the  reader  suppose  he  does  this  ?  Simply  by 
asserting  that  they  forgot  that  though  there  cannot  be  a  science 
of  being,  there  may  be  a  science  of  appearances,  i.  e.  positive 
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science.      We  are  almost  afraid  to  argue  with  a  writer  who 
asserts  so  positively  that  there  can  be  no  certitude  in  reasoning : 
but  since  he  has  chosen  to  forget  this  himself  and  make  some 
Aow  of  logical  confutation,  we  will  tell  him  that  the  sceptics 
must  be  met  in  some  other  way  than  this.     They  will  reply, 
that  if  they  have  overthrown  all  other  knowledge,  they  have  over- 
thrown the  knowledge  of  appearances  along  with  it :  for  that 
these  appearances  can  only  be  apprehended  by  perception,  and 
afterwards  systematised  by  reason — both  of  which,  he  has  already 
allowed  to  have  no  certitude.     On  their  own  ground  indeed,  as 
we  have  again  and  again  urged,  they  are  perfectly  irresistible  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  accepting  their  premises,  and  after- 
wards doubting  about  their  conclusions,  except  so  far  as  a  man 
who  dabbles  in  scepticism  must  regard  all  arguing  from  pre- 
mises to  conclusions  as  suspicious.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  well 
that  men  should  understand  to  what  lengths  they  must  prac- 
tically go,  in  order  to  become  sceptics.     They  must  take  •none  of 
the  usual  modes  of  propagating  their  views,  by  writing  or  dis- 
coursing, as  these  can  scarcely  be  conducted  without  some  show 
of  reasoning,  or  at  any  rate  without  expressing  that  certainty  of 
conviction  which  is  the.  very  antagonist  of  scepticism.     Indeed 
it  seems  doubtful  how  they  can  from  their  opinions  at  all, — as 
of  course  nothing  but  reasoning  could  lead  them  to  reject  the 
popular  belief,  and  thus  they  would  exemplify  the  futility  of  their 
scheme  in  the  moment  of  consummating  its  triumph,  appealing 
to  reasons  against  reason.     So  much  appears  plain,  that   the 
opinions  of  the  first  sceptic  must  have  died  with  him,  but  for  his 
inconsistency ;  a  man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  requires  a  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  his  notions  himself  before  he  can  seriously 
propound  them  to  others ;  and  this  confidence,  by  the  hypothesis, 
he  can  never  attain.     The  inconsistency  is  a  most  honourable 
one :  it  destroys  the  sceptic^s  character  as  teacher ^  but  preserves 
it  as  a  man ;  it  saves  him  from  falling  altogether  from  the  true 
height  of  his  nature  into  utter  darkness  and  helpless  misery. 
In  Mr.  Lewes  there  is  no  lack  of  such  honourable  inconsistencies : 
his  theory  of  history,  as  shown  by  us  above,  so  far  from  proceed- 
ing from  a  general  unbeliever  in  reason,  has  rathera  tendency  to 
exalt  reason  too  highly,  by  attributing  to  it  a  much  larger  com- 
mand of  premises  than  it  can  ever  hope  to  acquire ;  and  his 
advocacy  of  positive  science,  self-contradictory  as  it  is,  professes 
to  be  based  bn  rational  principles.  His  turning  upon  '  the  object 
and  solace  of  a  great  portion  of  his  by-gone  life,  philosophy'  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  ungrateful,  as  besides,  the  regard  due  to  it 
for  that  reason,  irrespective  of  any  solid  good  derived  from  it, 
he  really  owes  to  it,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  he  could  not 
help  doing,  all  that  will  have  a  chance  of  gaining  credit  for  his 
hypothesis  or  celebrity  for  himself. 
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For  ourselves,  we  cannot  undertake  to  promise  him.  either. 
As  a  mere  history,  we  think  his  book  very  unsuccessful.  We  do 
not  even  admit  its  claim  to  rank  as  the  best  work  of  the  size  upon 
the  subject.  Rather  would  we  urge  upon  Mr.  Maurice  to  reprint 
his  admirable  *  Essay  on  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy/ 
which  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  the  £ucycloptedia  Metro- 
politana.  Meantime,  we  strongly  recommend,  more  for  the 
general  tone  than  for  the  facts  contained  therein,  the  two  small 
volumes  on  Greek  Philosopliy,  published  by  Pickering.  They 
are  indeed  just  what  they  pretend  to  be,  mere  sketches :  but 
the  habit  of  mind  which  they  indicate  is  infinitely  more  phiioso- 
phical,  or  more  scientific,  if  Mr.  Lewes  prefers  the  term,  than 
his  own.  Nor  would  we,  looking  at  this  history  with  reference 
to  its  object,  prophesy,  that  it  will  in  any  way  contribute  towards 
efifecting  a  revolution  in  the  speculative  world.  Our  position  is, 
that  it  destroys  the  possibility  of  science  by  the  very  means 
which  it  has  used  to  establish  it,  the  destruction  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  Philosophy  :  that  in  short  to  any  one  who  will  not  deliver 
himself  up  to  scepticism,  it  leaves  matters  just  as  .they  were, 
physical  science  being  recognised,  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude 
metaphysical  philosophy,  {is  the  reason  which  sustains  the  latter 
is  equaUy  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  former.  The  great 
masters  of  positive  science  must  quarrel  with  it  not  a  little :  they 
may  declare,  and  doubtless  with  justice,  that  it  is  the  caricature^ 
not  the  representation  of  their  doctrines :  yet  the  maladix)itness 
of  a  friend  is  never  without  its  evil  consequences,  and  they  will 
find  the  interests  of  what  they  consider  to  be  truth,  indefinitely 
retarded  by  such  assistance  as  is  here  volunteered. 

We  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  have  it  inferred  from  the  judg- 
ment which  we  have  been  compelled  to  express  respecting  Mr. 
Lewes,  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  positive  science  so  retarded. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  utmost  faith  in  its  general  truth, 
though  we  think  that  its  cultivators  have  frequently  fallen  into 
error  by  seeking  to  make  it  override  other  truth  derived  from 
other  sources.  The  close  of  Mr.  MilFs  Logic,  for  instance,  in 
>vhich  he  sketches  '  a  globe  of  the  intellectual  world,'  as  Bacou 
calls  it,  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  as  a  piece  of  scientific  inquiry. 
It  is,  as  appears  to  us,  essentially  one  sided,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  :  but  we  cannot  sympathize  with  the  cry  which  has  been 
raised  against  it  as  atheistic.  An  instance  will  illustrate  our 
meaning.  It  shall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Ward's  article  in  the 
British  Critic,  (xxxiii.  p.  413.)  'The  well-disciplined  Christian 
learns  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  that  befals  him,  in  health 
and  sickness,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  to  trust  in  his 
gracious  providence,  that  he  will  be  visited  by  no  more  of  trial 
than  he  may  well  and  salutarily  endure.  '  It  is  no  hand  of  QrodJ 
says  Mr.  MiU,  '  and  such  trust  hath  no  foundation.     Whether 
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some  overwhelming  grief  may  or  may  not  oppress  you,  depends 
on  the  concatenation  of  mental,  social,  physiological,  and  other 
phenomena,  whose  fixed  laws  enclose  you  on  every  side/    These 
lj\st  words,  we  need  not  say,  are  not  quoted  from  Mr.  Mill,  but 
fabricated  for  him  by  Mr.  Ward.     A  more  unphilosophical  and 
uncharitable  fabrication  we  have  seldom  met  wjth.     What  may 
be  Mr.  Mill^s  religious  belief,  we  know  not :  but  this  we  know, 
that  his  view  of  natural  law  does  not  appear  to  us  incompatible' 
with  the  firmest  reliance  on  providence.     Because  a  thing  is 
ordered  for  the  good  of  an  individual,  does  it  follow  that  it  cannot 
have  been  ordered  according  to  a  natural  law  ?     A  logician  like 
Mr.  Ward  ought  to  have  known  that  a  final  does  not  preclude 
an  efficient  cause,  or  vice  versft.     Tlie  case  which  he  next  pro- 
ceeds to  state  is  of  the  same  character ;  it  is  that  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  nurse  who   never  administered  medicine   without   a 
prayer  for  its  good  effect.     He  supposes  Mr.  Mill  to  cry  out 
*  Delusion  all,  fit  only  for  the  earliest  of  the  three  great  stages 
of  speculation.     The  laws  of  physiology  are  not  to  be  broken 
through  for  every  old  woman  who  chooses  to  offer  up  a  prayer.' 
As  if  a  Christian  would  pray  for  a  thing  less  fervently,  because 
he  believed  that  if  it  were  given  him  at  all  it  would  be  given' 
him  according  to  natural  law,  or  in  other  words  'the  predeter- 
minate  coumsel  and  fore-knowledge  of  God.'     Before  reprobating 
Mr.  Mill  as  striking  at  the  doctrine  of  Pree-will,  Mr.  Ward 
should  have  considered  how  far  his  own  language  might  not 
appear  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  Predestination.     After- 
wards (p.  419.)  he  admits  that  *  our  friend  the  Roman  CathoKc 
nurse,  may  have  had  her  prayers  answered,  over  and  over  again, 
as  to  the  very  object  for  which  she  prayed,  not  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  physiological  laws,  but  by  God's  providence  stimulating 
them  and  acting  through  their*  means.'     Even  this  statement 
appears  to  us  not   quite  satisfactory,  as  lending  some  slight 
countenance  to  the  prevalent  but  grievously  erroneous,  and  id 
our  opinion  most  dangerous  notion,  that  the  operations  of  pro- 
vidence and  those  of  nature  are  not  the  same.     Why  should 
'  physiological  laws,'  want '  stimulating  ?'     Men  are  far  too  apt 
to  conceive  of  nature  as  a  machine  which  the  Deity  sets  in 
motion,  and  then  leaves  to  work  by  itself,  only  interfering  on 
special  occasions.     To  ns  this  seems  gross  anthropomorphism, 
disguised  under  a  dread  of  pantheism.     They  forget  that  while  a 
man  may  leave  his  engine  to  work,  because  it  is  thenceforth 
sustained  by  some  power  external  to  him,  God  (we  say  it  reve- 
rently,) having  no  power  external  to  himself,  is  ever  engaged  in 
presei^ving  the  course  of  nature,  operating  not  by  any  stimulus, 
but  SjO  to  say,  ordinarily  through  her  laws,  because  those  laws 
can  have  no  existence  except  as  expressions  of  her  will.     '  My 
Father,'  said  our  Lord, '  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.'    The 
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ancients  saw  this^  and  strove  to  express  it  by  their  word  Fatum, 
which  is  not  abstract  necessity^  but  the  thing  spoken^  implying 
of  course  a  speaker.  Christian  writers  are  less  wise :  they  find 
Atheists  insisting  on  natural  laws,  and  answer  them  not  by 
claiming  nature  as  the  Divine  fiat,  but  by  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce miraculous  interferences,  thereby  surrendering  to  the 
unbelievers  in  miracles  the  rest  of  the  ground  which  is  all  that 
they  claim.  Miracles,  we  contend,  are  no  violations  of  natural 
laws,  but  temporary  revelations  of  other  laws,  which  we  may 
call  super-natural,  as  they  embrace  a  region  beyond  our  ordinary 
knowledge,  yet  still  existing  objectively  all  the  while.  It  is  by 
keeping  steadily  in  mind  the  truth  that  there  are  two  worlds  or 
courses  of  things,  or  rather  two  aspects  of  the  one  world,  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  the  one,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith, 
penetrated  by  the  other,  like  a  subtle  framework  by  the  spirit 
of  life — ^that  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  firm  faith  in  Providence 
with  a  thankful  trust  in  the  truth  of  science.  The  difliculty  is 
the  same  as  that  which  has  beset  theology  in  the  shape  of  the 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  controversy ;  the  history  of  which  njay 
show  that  a  belief  in  what  is  called  necessity,  may  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  an  ascription  of  all  to  the  will  of  God,  while  the 
strongest  assertion  of  absolute  freewill  need  not  exclude  a  ten- 
dency to  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  look  only  at  the 
human  aspect  of  things.  Both  are  in  the  right,  did  they  but 
know  it ;  yet  each  calls  the  other  wrong,  and  thus  sacrifices  one 
side  of  truth.  It  has  been  argued  that  dreams  cannot  be  in- 
timations of  the  will  of  God,  because  it  may  be  shown  from 
physiology  that  they  depend  upon  the  individual's  state  of 
health.  But  who  orders  that  state  of  health?  May  not 
He  at  the  same  time  fulfil  his  physical  law,  and  his  moral 
purposes  ?  So  in  the  case  of  necessity.  Look  at  a  man 
in  one  point  of  view,  and  the  requisite  knowledge  being 
presupposed,  you  may  trace  all  his  actions  through  a  chain  of 
natiural  causes :  look  at  him  in  another,  and  you  see  his  will 
energizing,  changing  apparently  all  natural  order,  and  moulding 
things  to  itself.  Both  views  are  true.  There  is  nothing  more 
monstrous  in  saying,  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  that  a  being  who  should 
know  all  the  circumstances  of  our  nature  would  be  able  to  pre- 
dict our  actions,  than  in  asserting  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 
In  fact,  to  maintain  the  one  is  to  maintain  the  other.  He  is 
such  a  being.  He  made  us,  and  "consequently  knows  us.  The 
language  frequently  held  in  support  of  freewijl,  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  a  denial  of  our  state  as  creatures.  How  should 
we,  except  in  a  subordinate  sense,  have  anything  in  our  power, 
depending  as  we  do  upon  God,  not  merely  for  the  first  impulse, 
but  also  for  the  continuous  preservation  of  our  being?  When 
.we  assert,  however,  that  God  knows  all  our  actions,  we  do  not 
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assert  that  they  may  be  known  by  man.  Mr.  Mill,  in  sketching 
the  perfection  of  science,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the 
world,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  this  would  be  in  fact  omni- 
science. Independently  of  the  immense  number  of  visible  par- 
ticulars, transceuding  the  limits  of  human  comprehension,  there 
are  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned as  consisting  principally  in  final  causes.  We  know  in 
part :  and  it  is  to  this  partial  knowledge  that  we  owe  our  exist- 
ing sciences.  Did  we  know  all,  there  would  be  but  one  architec- 
tonic science,  the  science  of  the  world.  As  it  is,  by  means  of 
the  power  which  Grod  has  given  us  in  our  reason,  we  take  a  cer- 
tain class  of  causes,  eliminating  all  others,  and  develope  them 
potentially,  till  we  get  what  we  call  a  science.  Mr.  Mill  has 
shown  how  political  economy  depends  on  this  eUmination.  So 
it  is  in  metaphysics :  we  take  that  part  of  the  unseen  world 
which  we  call  the  ideal,  and  show  how  its  truths  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  system.  Thus,  too,  we  may  approximate  to  a 
science  of  history,  discovering  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  affairs, 
and  drawing  them  out  in  their  fulness.  But  a  science  account- 
ing for  all  facts,  and  enabling  us  to  predict  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, we  cannot  expect  to  realise  till  the  day  when  the  ser- 
pent^s  promise  to  Eve,  ^  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil'  will  receive  its  accomplishment  in  the  glorification  of  our 
nature ;  and  ^  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.' 


Art.  IV. — Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday,  January  21  ih,  1846, 

As  we  anticipated,  the  advice  we  presumed  to  offer  in  our 
last  number  to  the  leaders  of  the  country  party  has  not  been 
followed,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  givers  of  it  have 
been  plentifully  abused.  A  month  has  gone  by,  Parliament 
has  met,  the  minister  has  announced  his  plan,  the  country 
party  has  denounced  it,  the  fight  has  commenced,  and  we  are 
more  than  ever,  and  most  painfully,  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  that  rejected  advice.  That  the  Com  Laws  will  be  re- 
pealed, ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  are  persuaded, 
while  the  number  of  those  who  still  believe  their  Repeal  will 
ruin  the  agricultural  interest  is  daily  diminishing.  Personal 
honour,  a  sense  of  indignation  at  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the 
minister,  recollections  of  the  past,  anticipations  of  the  future,  and 
a  natural  disinclination  to  ally  themselves  with  a  cabinet,  the 
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tool  of  a  versatile  though  despotic  minister,  will  doubtless 
prevent  many  English  country  gentlemen  from  supporting  the 
ministerial  measure.  Nor  in  spite  of  our  earnest  conviction 
that  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right  time,  the  Aristocracy 
should  repeal  the  Com  Laws;  can  we  wonder  at,  or  blame 
this  present  resistance  ?  The  minister  has  consulted  neither  the 
private  honour  of  his  colleagues  and  party,  nor  the  eventual 
public  good  of  his  country;  and  it  is  fitting  and  right  that  a 
protest  should  be  made  against  conduct  so  humiliating  now,  and 
so  fatal  hereafter.  Let  us,  however,  while  condemning  the 
mode  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  seeking  to  carry  his  changed 
convictions  into  practice,  vindicate  his  full  right  to  those  con- 
victions, lest  we  should  for  a  moment  seem  to  countenance  the 
mad  idea  that  a  minister,  entrusted  with  the  government  of  a 
mighty  people,  is  bound  to  sacrifice  what  reason  and  experience 
teach  himis  their  truest  good,  to  that  wretched  idol — ^party  con- 
sistency. But  in  the  application  of  this  just  theory  of  minis- 
terial freedom  to  practice,  there  are  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
rules  to  be  observed,  decencies  respected,  feelings  to  be  consulted, 
nay,  if  you  will,  even  prejudices  to  be  considered,  if  a  great 
change,  right  and  happy  in  itself,  is  to  be  permanently  bene- 
ficial to  the  country ;  otherwise,  the  greatest  material 
good  may  be  accompanied  by  moral  and  social  disadvan- 
tage, so  grave  and  lasting  as  to  not  only  counterbalance 
that  good,  but  positively  change  the  blessing  into,  a  curse.  The 
common  maxim,  'the  right  thing  is  the  right  way,'  sanctioned 
as  it  is  by  Holy-writ,  appears  never  tohave  been  regarded  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Were  we  asked  to  sum  up  his  ministerial 
character  in  one  sentence,  we  should  be  compelled  to  say,  '  some- 
times the  right,  sometimes  the  wrong  thing,  but  generally  in 
the  wrong  way.'  The  mournful  recollections  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic relief,  so  wrongly  administered,  have  hardly  died  away,  ere 
they  are  flagrantly  revived  by  Corn  Law  Repeal,  attempted  to 
be  carried  by  the  personal  disgrace  of  English  gentlemen.  Is 
it  accident,  or  folly,  or  design,  that  thus  renders  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  great  deeds  the  destroyers  of  his  friends'  reputation?  and 
deprives  them  of  all  the  moral  and  social  good  eficcts  they 
would  naturally  carry  with  them  ?  A  reference  to  the  debate 
oni  the  address  will  show  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  have  so  acted  as  to  secure  for  his  altered  convictions,  a  far 
more  friendly  judgment,  and  for  those  who  made  him  minister, 
A  far  more  honourable  position,  than  the  pettifogging  course 
he  has  pursued  now  renders  possible.  We  take  his  own  state- 
ment, hot  spoken  be  it  remembered  in  the  heat  of  del)ate,  but 
calmly  and  with  jH^paration  laid  before  a  breathless- Parliament. 
After  stating  that  the  last  three  yeai^  of  his  official  life  had  con^ 
viiiced  him  of  the  folly  of  his  past  policy,  he  went  on  to  say : 
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'  Yet  my  decided  imixresaion  was  that  (m  other  ^oun^^  the 
charge  of  considering;  a  change  in  the  present  Com  Law  ought 

not  to  have  deyolved  upon  me I  wished  most  ardently 

to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  to  those  friends  who  have 
honoured  me  on  so  many  occasions  with  their  oonfidenx^e^  that  I 
could  ly^dntain  this  conflict  no  longer.  •  •  I  should  also  have 
wished  th9.t  wother  Parliament  should  have  had  the  o|^ortunity 
of  consid^riag  this  question/^^Well;  why  was  it  that  these  just 
wA,  Aohle  s^itiments  were  [not  acted  upon  ?  why  was  it  that 
the  fair  and  manly  character  and^tepiper  of  the  Engljish  people 
were  woimded  and  iilieoated  from  their  rulers^  by  a  shifty  imd 
wbecile  ccH^duot  that  throws  suspici<m  alike  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
change,  and  on  the  purity  of  its  motive  ?  The*potatoe  disease ; 
iiow  without  eatering  into^  or  intending  a  defence  of  protection^ 
without  a  wish  to  deal  a  hack-handed  blow  against  Free  Tr^de, 
istill  less  wil^  an  id^  of  treating  lightly  tibat^  grave  natioxval 
calamity,  for  oiuselves^  we  assert  our  pomplete  separation  froim 
3ir  Bob^  Peel,  when  he  reasons  from  thejpojbatoe  dise^e  to 
im  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  by  him,  in  this  Parlia- 
pieot.  It  is  a  matt^  of  &ct,  as  patent  and  ipo-eontr^vertible  as 
the  potatoe  rot  itself,  that  coincident  with  the  faijlurfs  of  that 
prop  in  Lreland,  occurred  the  most  produo^^ive  oat  crop  ever 
remember^,  an4  the  sole  difficulty  (qu&  the  ten^nary  neee^- 
9ity)  the  minister  had  to  surmount  was  to  place  that  store  of 
provision  alueady  in  thd  country,  within  the  purchasing  abjility 
of  the  Irish  peasantsy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  with  his 
plain  practical  common  sense,  at  once  realized  this  truth,  while 
inystifiedby  theories  which  he  seems  after  all  imperfectly  to 
have  understood,  and  anxious  to  relieve  himself  by  a  coup  de 
theatre  from  all  further  trouble  and  annoyance  on  the  vew(Ua 
ga^io  of  Free  Trade,  Sir  Bobert  P^el  insisted  QnJ^reUevii^ 
Irish  distress  by  offering  it  A^iencian  com,  whiqh  it  could  not 
purchase  to  the  depreciation  of  Irish  oats,  ijp;hi€h  it  might  other- 
iwise  have  sold.  llet  there  be  no  mistake  about  this :  ^^)  to  the 
present  moment  there  has  been,  and  now  is,  a  siqpply  of  whole- 
some provision  in  Ireland,  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population ;  Ireland  consequently  offers  no  excuse  for  adopting 
» course  otherwise  objectionable ;  and  hence  our  difference  with 
Sir  B'Obert  Peel.  He  is  doing  a  thing  (be  it  right,  or  be  it 
wrong  per  se)  in  the  wrong  way ;  in  a  way  so  wrong  that  we  cannot 
■contemplate  without  the  liveliest  alarm,  the  bare  possibility  gi 
his  succeding  in  so  doing  it ;  and  as  in  our  last  number,  we 
i^nkly  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  course  the  aristocracy 
should  adopt  at  tins  so  great  a  crisis,  so  now  we  earnestly  im- 
plore every  member  of  the  cabinet  to  consider  the  inevitable 
effects  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  present  conduct ;  effects  that  will 
live  and  energize  when  their  authors  are  dead,  if  not  forgotten. 

VOL.   II.  o 
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— Let  this  House  of  Commons^  at  the  dictation  of  the  min- 
ister, repeal  the  Com  Laws,  and  let  the  House  of  Peers  register 
that  edict,  and  in  an  age  of  democratic  tendencies,  and  waning 
authorities,  the  last  ties  of  reverence  and  confidence  between  the 
rural  middle,  and  lower,  and  upper  classes  are  gone ;  nor  they 
only,  the  belief  in  the  consistency,  and  honour  and  high-mind- 
ness  of  public  men,  is  gone  too;  and  throughout  that  great 
portion  of  the  English  community,  that  hitherto  has  opposed  a 
traditional  barrier  against  democracy  and  lawlessness,  is  spread  a 
blank  disbelief  in  coronets  and  cabinet  ministers,  aristocracies 
and  hierarchies,  which  the  steadiest  trade  in  com,  and  the  hap- 
piest commercifid  intercourse  with  America,  will  not  be  able  to 
dispel. 

There  never  was  a  time,  when  the  purest  honour  and  most 
chivalrous  scrupulousness  were  more  demanded  in  public  men 
than  the  present,  for  never  had  the  State  edifice  fewer  props  to 
support  it  than  now.  The  debauched  aristocracy  that  ruled  an 
ignorant  and  sparse  population  £rom  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  might  with  impunity  disregard 
public  character,  and  forfeit  sdl  claims  to  consistency;  the  intel- 
ligence that  alone  could  detect  and  punish  such  conduct,  was 
itself  equally  guilty,  and  the  spirits  of  Democracy  and  Atheism 
slumbered  torpid  in  the  whited  sepulchres  of  dominant  aristo- 
cracy and  courtly  scepticism.  But  now  what  stands  there — so 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  and  the  church  revival  has  not  yet 
spread  far  and  deep  enough  to  be  relied  on  here,  between  order 
and  revolution,  but  the  popular  belief  in  the  integrity  of  great 
Statesmen,  and  the  old  bonds  of  sympathy  and  reverential 
regard  between  the  various  classes  of  rural  England?  and  will 
not  these  two  barriers  be  dashed  down  by  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  un- 
wisdom ?  It  is  childish  to  hope  that  the  barrier  which  is  over- 
thrown  in  the  country  can  be  set  up  in  the  town.  Manchester 
will  not  transfer  its  confidence  from  Mr.  Cobden  to  Lord 
Lincoln,  because  Nottinghamshire  has  discarded  him.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  public  men  must  submit  to  have  their  motives 
misconstrued,  and  sacrifice  their  popular  character  of  consistency 
on  the  altar  of  their  country ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at 
issue;  our  position  is,  that  the*  best  interests  of  the  country 
must  suffer,  from  the  course  the  minister  is  pursuing :  and  that 
the  material  good  which  he  trusts  to  secure  by  his  project,  will 
not  compensate  the  countrv  for  the  moral  loss  it  must  suffer  by 
it. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  each  of  the  changes  proposed  in 
the  ministerial  scheme,  or  all  of  them  together  are  right  and 
wise,  but  whether  the  public  necessity  was  such  as  to  compel 
their  proposal  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  a  Conservative  cabinet  to 
this  House  of  Commons,    We  have  already  examined  into  the 
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validity  of  tlie  plea  most  relied  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  first 
speech  to  prove  this  necessity — ^namely  the  potatoe  disease,  and 
expressed  our  opinion  that  from  that  premiss,  he  could  argue  to 
no  such  conclusion.  We  will  now  review  shortly  the  two  other 
main  arguments  adduced  by  him  in  his  second  speech,  in  which 
he  developed  the  ministerial  policy.  1st.  His  commercial  ex- 
perience for  the  last  three  years.  2nd.  The  apparent  sympathy 
discoverable  during  the  last  three  months,  between  the  price  of 
provisions^  and  manufacturing  prosperity  i  and  we  believe  we 
express  a  general  opinion  when  we  say  that  never  was  so  vast  a 
mountain  produced  by  two  such  small  mice  before. 

We  will  grant  at  starting,  that  the  reasoning  of  both  parties 
on  the  Corn  Law  question,  is  based  more  on  hypothesis  and  theory, 
than  on  direct  experience  and  practice,  and  that  consequently, 
so  far  as  it  can  legitimately  be  used,  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  is  a  new  and  valuable  element  in  considering  that 
great  question;  but  there  is  this  obvious  weakness  inherent  to 
it,  that  it  tells  as  much  in  favour  of  a  moderate  protection,  as  it 
does  against  an  excessive  one,  and  is  positively  worthless  when 
urged  in  justification  of  an  immediate  change.    There  was  also 
an  obvious  unfairness  in  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  appealed  to  it,  for  there  is  not  a  schoolboy  in 
England,  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  attribute  some  portion  at 
any  rate,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  since  1843,  to  the  in- 
creasing employment  of  labour,  and  distribution  of  wealth  by 
the  gigantic  railroad  enterprises  that  have  marked  that  epoch  : 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  as  well  have  claimed  the  railroads  as 
the  results  of  his  commercial  legislation,  as  have  entirely  kept 
them  out  of  sight  in  referring  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
country.     Nor  again  is  the  plain  dealing  of  his  triumphant 
appeal  to  the  rise  in  price  of  wool,  flax,  and  other  articles,  very 
apparent :  was  it  meant  to  prove  that  they  had  risen  in  price  on 
account  of  recent  legislation,  or  in  spite  of  it  ?     If  on  account 
of  it,  why  adopt  Free  trade  in  order  to  lower  the  price  to  the 
consumer  ?    If  in  spite  of  it,  then  it  should  be  shown  that  there 
are  well  founded  reasons  for  apprehending  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  corn  unless  the  corn  laws  are  repealed.     But  admitting 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  argument,  we  must 
say  that  three  years'  experience  of  a  transition  system,  which 
was  marked  by  the  contemporary  influence  of  a  vast  industrial 
development,  is  no  justification  whatever  for  a  minister  pressing 
a  radical  change  on  a  reluctant  parliament  that  can  only  be 
carried  at  the  price  of  public  confidence  in  public  men.      But 
pressed  by  the  resistless  question, '  If  your  legislation  has  worked 
so  well,  if  prices  have  not  fallen,  if  employment  has  iucreased, 
crime  diminished,  and  wages  risen,  under  the  present  system, 
why  change  it  ?    Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  deprived  that  feeble 
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reascJtr  of  whfitev^r  sItrenglSli  it  might  pbsses^,  by  bringing 
forward  as  an  answer  the  second  plea  we  proposed  to  review  ^ 
the  apparent  sympathy  betweeti  the  price  of  provisions^  and 
inannfiacturing  prosperity,  as  evinced  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
former,  and  decrease  of  the  lattet,  during  the  kdt  tiiiree  mont^hs. 

Bnt  if  the  first  plea  was  eorrect,  and  prosperity  Was  fairly 
attributable  to  recent  eommercifll  legislation  ak>ni9,  dmsl  not  its 
decline  be  attributed  solely  to  the  same  cause  ?  If  railroads  and 
all  other  causes  were  excluded  from  conducing  to  tte  foritter, 
must  not  in  justice  thci  price  of  provisions  And  all  othdt  causes! 
be  excluded  from  conducing  to  the  latter  ?  So  that>  at  any  iitote, 
in  mathematical  phrase,  plieas  one  and  two  eliminate  each  other, 
and  the  argument  from  the  experience  of  months  destroys  and 
is  destroyed  by  that  firom  the  experience  of  years.  We  di^  thus 
driven  back  upon  the  old  arguments  pro  fmd  oon.  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Ml*.  DisraeE  and  Mr.  Cdiquhoun  will  conduct  the 
Protection  argument  instead  ef  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  Mr* 
Gladstone^  with  a  strottg  pHmd  facie  fl^h  in  their  fevbur,  that 
the  grounds  relied  6n  by  the  Premier  for  the  vindication  of  hi^ 
abrupt  appeal  to  his  friends  to  reverse  thteir  former  policy,  are^  - 
before  all  Europe,  and  to  the  cominonM  nnd^rstandmg,  utterly 
untenable. 

Entertaining  this  6oiivicti6n^  and  being  |)er^aded  thftt  a 
great  change  in  the  Com  Laws  would  cidtokf^t  gTeate)^  bkssingft 
on  the  comltry,  than  it  would  infiiet  evils>  dnd  eonsdquaitly 
objecting  not  to  the  policy  itself  of  the  iMnistc^,  bufr  to  the  when 
and  to  whom  it  is  proposed,  we  da  not  feel  it  necessary  to  com^ 
iluent  on  the  various  pjttts  erf  his  comprehensive  and  state^nanMke 
scheme.  The  handling  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  is  Mr.  Pitfsi 
and  well  indeed  would  it  have  been  fot  the  country  if  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  instead  of  sanctioning  the  Whig  Poor  Law  of  1834,  had 
|>roposed,  mUtatis  mutandis,  that  great  statesman's  whole  measure 
of  1796,  'for  the  Employment,  Instruction,  and  Befief  of  the 
Poor;' — ^but  to  throw  the  whote  surfece  of  EngMsh  land  open  to 
English  industry  with  a  certainty  that  wherever  labour  has 
toiled,  there  shall  it  be  supported,  is'  a  great,  a  noble,  and  a 
famous  deed.  Again,  whatever  becomes  of  the  whole  ministerial 
project,  and  whether  fif ee  trade  or  protection  win  this  fight,  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Agriculturists  will  adopt  that  portion  of 
it  which  admits  Indian  com,  and  colonial  grain,  duty-»&ee ;  sdm6 
of  their  ablest  nten.  Lord  Essex,  Mr.  Everard,  Mr.  IMdell,  have 
vindicated  that  admission,  and  in  conclusion  we  will  venture  on 
a  prophecy,  that  if,  in  ten  jewas  there  is  still  protedion  t(i 
agriculture,  it  will  be  in  the  shape  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on 
foreign  com,  other  than  maize,  and  not  the  produce  of  toy 
English  Colony.  Had  we  any  hope  of  being  Hstened  to  in  the 
storm  that  is  now  blowing  ortr  the  whole  surface  of  English 
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«o«ietjr>  ve  iTDvSd  gladly  wge  on  the  combatants  non^  in  pr^senOe^ 
such  an  adjttstm^iit  of  thdir  quBirel^  but  a»  it'  is,  we  can  but 
retire  frottk  the  now  useless  position  of  mediator,  in  the  hope, 
I0id  Tfith  the  pragrer^  that  afbsr  Englishmen  have  discoi^ered  how 
difficult  it  is  to  conquer  Englishmen,  they  will  remember  that 
they  are  Infethren,  and  each  consent  to  sacrifioe  somewhat  .on 
the  shattered  altar  of  their  common  country. 


SHORT  REVIEWS 

OF   BBCENT  PUBLICAI^IONS* 


Hatry  ie  Pomeroy ;  or,  the  Eve  of  St.  John.  A  Legend  of  Cornwall 
aAd  Devon.  Being  the  9th  volume  of  the  new  and  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Novels  and  Romances  of  Mrsi  Bray.  London : 
Longman. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  present  vmk,  Mrs.  Bray  tells  us^  &at  a 
few  years  since,,  in  company  with  her  husband,  she  visited  the 
South  HttoM  of  Devon.  Not  far  distant  from  Totness,  in  that 
very  beautiful  part  of  the  county,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Berry  Pomeroy*  This  fortress  was  originally  built  by  the 
de  Fomeroy  on  whom  the  manor  of  Totness  was  conferred  by 
tViDiam  the  Conqueror.  Sonte  additions  were  afterwards  made 
to  it  by  a  Sir  Henry  de  Pomeroy,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard  the  First.  The  castle,  at  subsequent  periods  more  than 
once,  changed  its  masters.  When  Heniy  the  Seventh  as- 
eended  the  throne,  he  took  it  from  a  partisan  of  the  vanquished 
Bichard,  the  Baron  la  Zouch,  and  bestowed  it  on  Sir  Piers  Edg- 
eumbe.  The  Seymours  were  afterwards  its  possessors ;  and  by 
right  of  descent,  we  believe,  it  is  now  the  property  of  his  Grace, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  remains  of  the  castle  Mrs«  Bray  de»- 
mbes  a»  altogether  an  imposing  ruin,  though  nmch  overgrown 
with  trees;  and  that  the  portion  which  is  'stationed  on  the 
esplanade,  above  a  rocky  precipice,  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
is  so  surrounded  by  them,  that  you  are  scarcely  conscious  you 
ere  near  a  precipice,  till  on  its  very  verge  I' 

In  connexion  with  this  esplanade  which  overhangs  the  rocky 
precipice,  there  exists^^t  very  striking  tradition,  respecting  the 
Sir  Henry  de  Pomeroy,  who  was  a  warUte  leader  in  the  times 
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of  Richard  the  First.  Our  authoress  was  not  unacquainted  with 
it ;  but  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind^  when  it  was  ! 

repeated  to  her  on  the  spot  by  an  intelligent  little  girl  who 
acted  as  her  guide  to  the  ruins.  She  adds — ^  Another  and  no  less 
striking  tradition  concerning  the  same  Sir  Henry  de  Pomeroy,  ^ 

is  ♦still  preserved  in  Cornwall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St,  i 

Michaers  Mount,  in  which  celebrated  spot  the  circumstance  is  . 

said  to  have  occurred/      On  these  relics  of  the  olden  time,  res-  1 

pecting  a  character  once  so  eminent  in  the  sister  counties  of  I 

Cornwall  and  Devon,  Mrs.  Bray  has  built  a  very  powerful  story  \ 

of  romance.      It  is   of  the  Ivanhoe  class, — ^the  heroic;   and  j 

nothing  since  the  appearance  of  that  justly  celebrated  work  has  I 

at  all  approached  it,  in  like  degree  of  excellence.     Much  as  we  j 

admire  the  story,  and  think  its  construction  admirable,  we  do  ^ 

not  wish  to  injure  its  eflfect,  by  revealing  it  before  hand  to  the 
reader.     Indeed,  on  this  head  Mrs.  Bray  herself  says  (in  her  | 

general  preface,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  her  series),  '  I 
cannot,  without  great  injury  to  my  work  by  anticipation,  add 
more  than  merely  to  state,  that  it  was  on  such  slight  fragments 
of  tradition  I  built  my  story ;  and  endeavoured  so  far  to  make 
fiction  the  handmaid  of  truth,  as  to  render  the  whole  illustra-  i 

tive  of  the  scenes,  the  manners,  characters  and  events  o{  those 
animating  times  in  which  the  action  is  carried  on.      The  most  i 

remarkable  features  of  Cornwall,  its  ancient  customs,  and  pecu- 
liar habits  of  the  people,  as  they  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
romance,  are,  I  hope,  faithfully  depicted ;  and  though  hitherto 
'  little  known  to  the  general  reader,  wiU,  I  trust,  be  found  not 
devoid  of  interest  or  information.  The  base  of  the  Saxon  cross, 
mentioned  in  the  conclusion,  when  describing  a  scene  connected 
with  St.  Michael's  Mount,  may  still  be  seen- at.  low  water,  when 
the  causeway,  which  reaches  from  the  Mount  to  the  main  land, 
can  be  passed  on  foot.     Till  within  the  last  ninety  years,  the  j 

cross  (which  after  having  stood  for  so  many  centuries,  was  at  i 

length  destroyed  in  a  great  storm)  could  be  seen  to  rise  above  I 

the  waves,  from  the  surrounding  shore.     So  situated,  it  must  i 

have  been  a  striking  and  impressive  object,  more  especially  in  ^ 

the  midst  of  a  tempest.  Tavistock  Abbey  in  the  days  of  its 
power  and  its  pride;  Abbot  Baldwin,  and  some  of  the  brethren 
are  introduced  in  this  work.' 

After  reading  Henry  de  Pomeroy  with  the  most  critical  atten- 
tion, we  cannot  in  justice  do  other  than  say,  that  we  recollect 
none  of  Mrs.  Bray's  writings  in  which  the  versatility  of  her 
powers  is  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  work  under  consi- 
deration. The  principal,  and  even  the  minor  characters  are 
pictured  with  equal  individuality  and  force ;  whilst  the  vivacity 
of  her  fancy  relieves  the  more  solemn  and  tragic  portions  of  the 
narrative,  with  a  playfulness  of  humour  and  a  quaintness  of  wit 
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(suited  to  the  time  of  the  tale)  which  is  truly  delightful;  and, 
by  the  contrast  above  noticed,  comes  upon  us  with  tenfold  ef- 
fect. In  all  Mrs.  Bray's  writings  [there  is  a  total  freedom  from 
mannerism,  the  result  of  her  great  versatility,  that  makes  the 
reader,  as  he  follows  out  the  isle,  think  less  of  the  author,  than 
of  the  personages  she  would  render  familiar  to  his  mind.  This 
total  want  of  mannerism,  is  also  a  great  merit  in  another  part 
of  her  romance ;  namely,  in  all  matters  connected  with  anti- 
quity. Extraordinary  as  her  knowledge  of  such  subjects  is  in  a 
woman,  she  always  renders  it  amusing ;  never  heavy,  never  te- 
dious ;  so  that  whilst  we  are  instructed,  we  are  pleased  and  en- 
tertained. 

The  character  of  Lady  Alicia  de  Beaumont  in  this  rennance, 
is  well  conceived  and  strongly  marked.  It  displays  with  great 
skill  the  suppressed  sufferings,  every  moment  ready  to  burst 
forth,  arising  from  a  sense  of  guilt  in  a  mind  originally  noble ; 
and  which^  notwithstanding  all  the  temptations  that  have 
shaken  it^  and  all  the  sorrows  it  has  heaped  upon  itself,  still 
loves  what  is  just  and  good  with  too  much  earnestness,  to  be 
capable  of  palliating  its  owa  errors — ^yet,  from  a  keen  sensitive- 
ness to  ^the  pride  of  character,  is  still  anxious  to  conceal  the 
past.  To  portray  a  character  so  well  conceived,  yet  so  difficult 
to  delineate,  required  great  powers ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Bray  has  accomplished  such  a  task  deserves  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  awarded  to  the  novelist.  The  gentle  and 
truly  feminine  Adela,  the  niece  and  ward  of  the  Lady  Alicia,  is 
finely  opposed  to  her;  and  is  an  example  of  with  how  much 
ease  a  strong  mind  gains  the  ascendancy  over  one  of  a  weaker 
mould,  even  to  its  own  injury,  when  the  latter  comes  in  contact 
with  the  former  under  circumstances  of  dependence.  Abbot 
Baldwin  is  a  bold  impersonation  of  the  leading  churchman 
among  the  ambitious  clergy  of  the  time.  It  is  evident  to  us, 
that  when  Mrs.  Bray  drew  this  character,  she  had  Beckett  in 
her  eye.  Abbot  Baldwin  has  in  him  much  of  the  grandeur  of 
Beckett  in  his  virtues,  and  all  his  pride  and  obstmacy  in  his 
faults.  The  old  family  nurse.  Cicely,  in  the  household  of  Lady 
Alicia  j  also  Grace  Bolt,  the  miller's  maid;  Patch,  the  fool,  and 
Sir  Simon,  the  curate,  have  been  compared  by  critics  (and  more 
especially  the  old  nurse)  to  some  of  Shakespeare's  comic  cha- 
racters in  humble  life.  So  much  able  criticism  has  already  ap- 
peared on  these  personages,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  do  more  than  express  our  delight  at  the  playfulness  of  spirit^ 
and  the  rich  quaint  hum6ur  they  display. 

In  respect  to  many  of  the  scenes  in  this  romance,  they  are, 
says  a  contemporary  critic,  drawn  with  aU  '  Scott's  vigour,  and 
all  Crabbo's  fidelity.'  In  particular,  we  would  point  out  that 
most  masterly  description  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  seen  under 
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— Let  this  House  of  Commons,  at  the  dictation  of  the  min- 
ister, repeal  the  Com  Laws,  and  let  the  House  of  Peers  register 
that  edict,  and  in  an  age  of  democratic  tendencies,  and  waning 
authorities,  the  last  ties  of  reverence  and  confidence  between  the 
rural  middle,  and  lower,  and  upper  classes  are  gone ;  nor  they 
only,  the  belief  in  the  consistency,  and  honour  and  high-mind- 
ness  of  public  men,  is  gone  too;  and  throughout  that  great 
portion  of  the  English  conmiunity,  that  hitherto  has  opposed  a 
traditional  barrier  against  democracy  and  lawlessness,  is  spread  a 
blank  disbelief  in  coronets  and  cabinet  ministers,  aristocracies 
and  hierarchies,  which  the  steadiest  trade  in  com,  and  the  hap- 
piest commercisd  intercourse  with  America,  will  not  be  able  to 
dispel. 

There  never  was  a  time,  when  the  purest  honour  and  most 
chivalrous  scrupulousness  were  more  demanded  in  public  men 
than  the  present,  for  never  had  the  State  edifice  fewer  props  to 
support  it  than  now.  The  debauched  aristocracy  that  ruled  an 
ignorant  and  sparse  population  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  might  with  impunity  disregard 
public  character,  and  forfeit  sJl  claims  to  consistency;  the  intel- 
ligence that  alone  could  detect  and  punish  such  conduct,  was 
itself  equally  guilty,  and  the  spirits  of  Democracy  and  Atheism 
slumbered  torpid  in  the  whited  sepulchres  of  dominant  aristo- 
cracy and  courtly  scepticism.  But  now  what  stands  there — so 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  and  the  church  revival  has  not  yet 
spread  far  and  deep  enough  to  be  relied  on  here,  between  order 
and  revolution,  but  the  popular  belief  in  the  integrity  of  great 
Statesmen,  and  the  old  bonds  of  sympathy  and  reverential 
regard  between  the  various  classes  of  rural  England?  and  will 
not  these  two  barriers  be  dashed  down  by  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  un- 
wisdom ?  It  is  childish  to  hope  that  the  barrier  which  is  over- 
thrown in  the  country  can  be  set  up  in  the  town.  Manchester 
will  not  transfer  its  confidence  from  Mr.  Cobden  to  Lord 
Lincoln,  because  Nottinghamshire  has  discarded  him.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  public  men  must  submit  to  have  their  motives 
misconstrued,  and  sacrifice  their  popular  character  of  consistency 
on  the  altar  of  their  country ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at 
issue;  our  position  is,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
must  suffer,  from  the  course  the  minister  is  pursuing :  and  thsi 
the  materisd  good  which  he  trusts  to  secure  by  his  project,  will 
not  compensate  the  countrv  for  the  moral  loss  it  must  suffer  by 
it. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  each  of  the  changes  proposed  in 
the  ministerial  scheme,  or  all  of  them  together  are  right  and 
wise,  but  whether  the  public  necessity  was  such  as  to  compel 
their  proposal  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  a  Conservative  cabinet  to 
this  House  of  Commons.     We  have  already  examined  into  the 
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'The  administration  of  the  first  William  Pitt  was  a  period  of  una- 
nimity unparalleled  in  our  annals.  Popular  and  anti-popular  parties 
had  eone  to  sleep  together ;  the  great  minister  wielded  the  energies  of 
the  mole  united  nation.  France  and  Spain  were  trampled  in  the  dust 
— Protestant  Germany  saved — all  North  America  was  the  dominion  of 
the  British  crown — the  vast  foundation  was  laid  of  our  empire  in 
India.  Of  almost  instantaneous  growth,  the  birth  of  two  or  three  vears 
of  astonishing  successes,  the  plant  of  our  power  spread  its  broad  and 
flourishing  leaves  East  and  West,  and  half  the  globe  rested  beneath  its 
shade,  let  the  worm  at  its  root  was  not  wanting.  Parties  awoke 
again,  one  hardly  knows  how  or  why.  Their  struggle  during  the  early 
part  of  George  III.'s  reign  was  of  such  a  character  that  after  studying 
it  attentively,  we  turn  from  it  as  from  a  period  equally  anomalous  and 
disagreeable.' 

Such  is  Dr.  Arnold's  account  of  the  great  changes  that  took 
place  in  those  years  of  George  III.'^s  reign,  that  are  included  in 
the  present  publication.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  them, 
and  to  seek  for  a  thread  which  may  lead  us  through  the 
cabals  and  intrigues  in  which  they  so  plentifully  abound,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

Their  pretensions  to  authenticity  ought  to  be  very  great. 
Walpole,  the  son  of  a  Prime  Minister,  universally  received  in 
the  polished  and  educated  circles  of  the  day,  sat  down  in  the 
year  1782»  being  tben  sixty-five  vears  of  age,  to  record  the 
personal  history  of  a  period  which,  however  barren  of  great 
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national  events,  is  for  that  very  reason  well  capable  of  illus- 
tration by  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  Walpole  was  most  in- 
clined to  gather.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  might  have 
been  supposed  to  sober  and  correct  his  prejudices.  The  great 
actors  he  wrote  of  were  the  very  men  in  whose  society  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  his  whole  life  passed.  With  some  of 
them,  from  personal  and  &mily  ties,  ne  had  been  intimately 
connected.  The  ministry,  at  the  opening  of  these  volumes, 
consisted  of  the  remnant  of  his  own  father's  cabinet,  recruited 
by  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  opposition  that  had  first 
overthrown  him,  and  then  with  a  tardy  compassion  shielded 
their  victim  from  the  unpopularity  they  had  so  unscrupulously 
roused.  Bolingbroke,  indeed,  was  dead ;  and  Henry  Pelham ; 
andPultenev,  to  use  Walpole'sown  wards,had  long  since  ^  sunk 
into  insignificance  and  an  earldom : '  but  Newcastle,  the  former 
Secretary  of  State,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Pitt, 
Lyttelton,  and  the  Grenvilles,  the  'Boys'  of  the  •  Walpolean 
battle,'  were  high  in  office,  and  the  first  was  the  most  powerful 
man,  and  the  greatest,  but  one,  in  Europe.  Henry  Fox,  Sir 
Bobert's  too  teachable  pupil,  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces^ 
Granville  presided  over  the  council  with  a  lazy  decorum  that 
contrasted  whimsically  with  his  restless  intrigue  and  capricious 
vivacity  in  the  days  of  the  Mrunken  administration.'  Anson, 
whom  Walpole  had  appointed  to  the  command  in  which  he 
elBTected  hismemorable  voyage  round  the  globe,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty.  Few  writers  have  ever  enjoyed  such  advantages 
for  giving  us  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  transactions,  which, 
if  not  themselves  history,  are  at  least  its  materials,  and  for 
combining  a  picture,  which  if  less  generalised  and  impartial 
than  might  have  been  hoped  for  at  a  more  distant  day,  would 
be  at  least  lively  and  interesting. 

But  we  believe  that,  in  truth,  this  publication  has  very  ge- 
nerally disappointed  the  world.  We  are  sure  that  it  ought 
very  much  to  detract  from  the  deserved  reputation  which 
Horace  Walpole  acquired  for  his  Letters.  The  materials  of 
both  works  are  identical.  In  the  Memoirs,  written  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  after  the  events  d^cribeds  we  meet  with  no  single 
deeper  view,  no  explanation  that  seems  to.  have  cost  the  author 
a  moment's  more  careful  consideration,  no  judgment  pro- 
nounced with  any  thought  of  a  graver  responsibility,  than  was 
demanded  by  the  gossippy  sketches  in  which  he  hastily  dashed 
off  the  last  night's  debate,  or  the  drawing-room  of  the  week 
before,  for  the  amusement  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  or  Lord  Hert- 
ford. His  utter  lack  of  any  idea  of  proportion  becomes 
amusingly  flagrant  in  the  new  form  of  these  volumes.  We 
can  amile  at  the  unaffected  interest  with  which  he  discusses 
General  Conway's  prospects  of  promotion,  and  at  the  sagacity 
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with  which  he  speealates  on  the  chances  that  tlie  Methodists 
will  torn  oat  to  be  concealed  Papists ;  but  a  history  becomes 
wwthless  when  side  by  side  with  the  European  interest  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  we  find  de- 
tailed narratives  of  the  ffossip  of  St.  James's,  and  the  scandal 
of  fashionable  society,— how  George  III.  would  not  suffer  the 
Duchesses  of  Ancaster  and  Richmond  to  speak  to  Queen 
Charlotte  in  private — how  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  stood  at  the 
gates  of  Holland  House  in  the  fancy-dress  of  a  haymaker ;  with 
a  thousand  trivialities  of  thiff  kind. 

^  But  Walpole's  own  personal  character  was  the  main  impe- 
diment to  his  doing  the  work  of  an  honest  and  fair  historian. 
Measuring,  as  was  his  wont,  all  things,  if  not  by  the  sordid 
standard  of  their  value  in  money,  at  least  by  that  of  their  im- 
portance in  the  scale  of  society,  he  was  habitually  prone  to 
depreciate  all  things  of  higher  parity  or  nobleness  than  the 
common, — to  look  upon  self-denial  as  self-interest,  only  more 
cunningly  or  impudently  concealed,  —  upon  all  loftiness  of 
feeling  as  sordid  and  theatrical  imposture.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  temper  which  accustoms  itself  to  paint  continually 
in  dark  colours,  is  in  itself  infinitely  false,  that  it  tends  to  make 
its  possessor  the  dupe  of  his  own  strained  and  exaggerated 
suspicions,  and  positively  to  lead  him  into  errors  more  frequent 
than  any  to  which  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  a  great  mind 
is  liable.  But  such  a  disposition  is  especially  prejudicial  in  an 
estimate  of  public  men,  and  for  this  reason  :  History  cannot  go 
into  the  details  of  private  life,  and  so  of  necessity  misses  much 
that  may  possibly  relieve  the  most  repulsive  characters,  with 
something  of  individual  tenderness  and  affection.  We  hear  of 
a  statesman  punishing  great  delinquents,  planning  destructive 
wars,  imposing  severe  taxes,  acting  in  much  that  renders  him 
an  object  if  not  of  violent  execration,  at  least  of  dislike  and 
fear,  to  whole  communities.  These  proceedings,  and  they 
make  up  the  staple  of  History,  mark  a  man^s  character  in  lines, 
perhaps  occasionally  bright,  but  at  all  events  severe  and  hard. 
If  we  judge  of  Csesar  or  Napoleon  by  the  blood  shed  in  their 
wars,  or  of  Burke  by  the  terrible  fierceness  of  his  attacks  on 
Warren  Hastings,  we  should  form  estimates  of  them,  not  only 
unfavourable,  but  positively  nntrue ;  and  yet  History  cannot 
give  the  separate  instances  in  which  Caesar's  sternest  ene- 
mies were  melted  by  his  unspeakable  mildness  and  gene- 
rosity. It  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  Madam  D'Abrantes* 
Memoirs,  and  tell  us  of  the  gentleness  in  word  and  deed,  whi^h 
made  Napoleon  as  much  the  idol  of  his  family  as  of  his  army. 
It  cannot  dwell  upon  the  heartbroken  sorrow  with  which 
Burke  lamented  his  son  Richard.  A  historian  who  should 
aim  at  such  particularity,  would  resemble  a  Dutch  painter  who 
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his  authority.  The  rare  sagacity  of  Elizabeth  was  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  her  dexteroas  refusal  to  bring  disputed 
questions  to  an  issue,  and  her  readiness  to  part  with  a  portion 
of  her  power,  rather  than  risk  its  principle  in  the  chances  of  a 
discussion.  It  was  the  course  most  suited  to  her  natural  con^ 
stitutibn.  For  with  much  in  her  private  life  of  the  littleness 
of  a  vain  and  irritable  woman,  whenever  the  public  interests 
were  at  stake,  she  acted  throughout  in  the  spirit  of  a  sensible 
and  far-sighted  man.  She  was  never  blind  to  the  movement 
which  was  sifting  every  doctrine,  and  undermining  every 
throne  in  Europe ;  but  instead  of  striving  to  arrest,  she  was* 
content  to  guide  it  She  was  content  to  be  practically  the 
most  absolute  sovereign  in  Christendom,  to  receive  from  the 
free  love  of  her  people  an  authority  undreamt  of  by  the  Philips 
^nd  Catherines  of  the  continent,  without  caring  to  raise  in- 
quiries into  her  title,  by  boasting  of  its  soundness.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  of  a  character  directly  opposite.  Much  as  James  L 
loved  the  substance  of  power,  he  loved  the  show  still  more.  It 
was  not  enough  actually  to  rule  England  by  bis  single  wil],r 
unless  he  affronted  his  subjects  by  dogmatising  about  his  divine 
right.  He  seemed  to  think  he  was  never  sure  of  their  obedi- 
ence till  he  had  actually  beaten  them  in  argument.  Discussion 
produced  irritation,  and  this  soon  soured  into  a  habit  of  chronic 
oppojsition.  Thence  arose  the  formal  division  of  the  nation 
into  Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  term 
them,  the  Royalist  and  Republican  parties.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  identify  them  respectively  with  our 
own  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  The  Cavaliers  were  acci- 
dentally conservative,  because  the  aristocratic  system  which 
they  opposed  sought  to  raise  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  existing 
monarchy.  But  they,  at  least  the  wisest  of  their  party,  showed 
no  objection  to  change  or  progress,  as  being  in  themselves  bad; 
on  the  contrary,  the  continental  monarchies,  the  great  types  of 
their  imitation,  had  been,  and  then  actually  were,  eminently 
progressive.  The  aristocratic  or  republican  party  still  less 
resembled  the  Reformers ;  nay,  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
eoiitrast  between  Elizabeth's  prudence  and  the  folly  of  the 
Stuart  princes,  that  the  great  parliamentary  questions  all 
turned,  ostensibly  at  least,  on  alleged  encroachments  by  the 
King.  If  these  had  been  avoided,  theoretical  improvements 
might  have  slept  for  ever.  The  constant  complaint  was  that 
their  ancient  Franchises  had  been  invaded.  Their  Great  Charter 
was  not  a  Reform  Bill,  but  a  Petition  of  Right  Much  less  was 
their's  a  popular  or  democratic  party.  The  highest  blood  of 
England  was  on  the  Parliamentary  side.  Carre,  Lord  Somer- 
set, and  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  chosen  favourites 
of  successive  monarchs,  owed  their  rise  from  very  humble  sta- 
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tioQs  to  nothing  but  the  farour  of  the  Crown.  We  state  it  not 
as  matter  of  praise  or  reproach ;  but  it  is  the  simple  faet  that 
the  great  aim  of  the  Parliamentary  party  was  not  to  extend 
popular  rights,  but  to  reduce  the  monarch  to  a  cypher,  and  to 
make  England  virtually  a  republic.  Charles  I.  was  at  one 
time  on  the  point  of  submitting  to  this,  when,  in  his  anxiety  to 
save  Strafford's  life,  he  named  of  the  privy  council,  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Essex,  Bristol,  Say,Savile,  Kimbolton,  and  Warwick, 
and  projected  the  memorable  ministry  in  which  Hampden 
hoped  to  have  held  the  part  of  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  the  spirit  the  nobility  had  raised  proved  far  too  powerful 
for  them,  and  then  was  seen  the  difference  between  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  of  Charles  I/s  reign  and  one  really  popular. 
The  King  was  beheaded.  Ireton's  Reform  Bill  was  introduced* 
There  was  no  longer  any  thought  of  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment, but,  with  the  instincts  of  a  true  democracy,  the  country 
threw  supreme  power  into  the  hands  of  the  first  man  of  genius 
that  arose.  The  Bestoration  followed  ;  and  after  twenty  years 
of  further  quarrelling,  this  great  controversy  was  at  last  decided* 
The  opposition  had  still  &en  purely  aristocratic.  A  Sydnev 
and  a  Bussell  were  the  great  martyrs  of  the  age.  At  length 
James  IL  pushed  the  dispensing  power  to  its  full  length,  and 
men  who  would  have  stood  by  him  in  any  parliamentary  strug- 
gle on  an  abstract  question,  thought  of  nothing  but  keeping 
the  power  of  legislation  in  their  hands.  The  great  problem  of 
Charles  I.'s  reign  was  to  be  settled,  whether  the  King  or  the 
aristocracy  should  make  the  laws.  Whigs  and  Tories  united 
to  bring  in  a  King  who  would  be  a  puppet  in  their  hands.  The 
genius  of  the  first  of  the  new  line  nearly  frustrated  the  attempt. 
Success  was  again  doubtful,  when  Anne  formed  the  short  mi- 
nistry of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  But  when  a  foreigner  by 
birth,  unable  to  speak  English,  of  mean  abilities,  and  un- 
attractive manners,  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the  royal  power 
was  crushed,  as  it  proved,  for  ever.  We  can  only  recollect 
three  instances  when  either  of  the  two  first  Georges  showed  *  a 
will  of  their  own'  in  any  matter  of  domestic  government.  At 
his  accession,  George  II.,  mindful  of  old  differences  with  Wal- 
pole,  named  Sir  Stephen  Compton,  then  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  his  first  minister;  but  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  office  in  three  days,  and  the  head  of  the  great  Whig  con- 
nexion returned  to  power.  In  1745  the  King  was  suspected 
of  listening  to  the  secret  influence  of  Lord  Carteret  and  Lord 
Bath.  The  Pelham  administration  at  once  threw  up  their 
offices.  Half  the  kingdom  was  in  open  insurrection.  No  one 
would  undertake  the  government.  The  only  choice  lay  be- 
tween the  Pelhama  and  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  so  the 
King    was  compelled    to    surrender  at  discretion.      Again, 
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George  II.  long  opposed  the  coalition  of  Newcastle  and  Pitt 
in  1757.  Bat  ne  yielded  at  length,  and  could  only  gmmble 
that  his  OTeat  nobility  were  content  to  be  the  footmen  of  the 
Duke  ofNewcastle.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Pre- 
tender often  exercised  greater  personal  influence  in  England 
than  was  permitted  to  George  I.  and  II.  during  the  whole 
duration  of  their  reigns. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  course  of  eyents  in  France.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  doubt  the  stability  of  the  present  French 
throne,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  surrounded  by  a  powerful  and 
independent  peerage.  The  distrust  in  question  would  scarcdy 
have  approved  itself  to  Louis  XIV.,  not  usually  thought  a 
novice  in  monarchical  government.  In  fact,  from  the  day 
when  Louis  IX.  gave  a  patent  of  nobility  to  his  goldsmith^  to 
the  day  when  Xiouis  Philippe  consented  to  abolish  the  heredi- 
tary peerage,  the  constant  aim  of  all  Fr^ueh  Kings,  has  been  -to 
lower  the  pretensions  and  cramp  the.  power  of  the  aristoeraev. 
Richelieu  crushed  them  with  martial-Jaw  and  on  the  scaffold ; 
Louis  XIV.  more  fatally  attacked  .their  influence  by  debasing 
them  into  mere  court  puppets.  Some  of.  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  only  with  the  ds^t  pl^rases  fibout  the  briUianoy  and 
exclusiveness  of.  the  French^  nobiUty,  would  be  surprised  at 
their  actual  genealogical  gr^tensionB;  Weh^ve  seeaaeurio^s 
memorial,  composed  in  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  eeotury, 
which  must  have  caused.aa  great  a  commotion  at  Yeniailles,  as 
was  excited  six  or  seven  years  ago  by.  Prinee  Dolgoroocki^s 
pamphlet  among  tlie  officials  at  Bt.  Petersbiorgb.  >  It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  famous  Puchesse  de  Maine,  herself  a  daughter 
of  the  royal  house  of  Conde,  the  soul  of  the  Catholic  opposition 
to  the  Begent's  government.  The  claims  of  tbe  dukeef  and 
peers  to.  high  bloM  and  lineage  are  there  dissected  with  critical 
research,  find  a  truly. feminine  industry ^f  malice*  There  we 
may  s^ee  how  the  Dc^cs  de  LoyDes,  descended  from  the  family  of 
an  obscure  advocate  in  Morn^,  named  Honors  Albert^  and  how 
they  afterwards  claimed  kindred  with  the  Italian  Alberiia; 
how  the  De  Grammont's  were  for  a  long  time  without  any  ar^ 
morial  beariuffs;  how  the  brilliant.  Richelieu's  sprang  from  « 
musician,  in  the  service  of  the  great  Cardinal,  who  gave  h» 
sister  in  marriage  to  his  dependant,  and  procured  for.  hini  the 
reversioq  of  his  dukedom.  The  monarchy,  with  all  its  prolific 
branclfes^  r,ose  firm  and  strong  ia  tUe  midst  of  this>jpushroo«) 
nobility.  From  the  earliest  period  the  Kingappeavs  as  the 
great  central  figure  of  the  nation,  round  whom  was>  grouped 
everything  for  which  Frenchmen  felt  most  pride  and  lova 
Writing  of  Philip  VI.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Mi^ 
chelet  uses  words  that  would  hare  been  applicable  to  Louitf 
XIV. :— 
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.  '  Cf^tait  oeEtakiement  alon  un  grand  roi  que  le  Roi  de  France.  II 
Tcsnait  de  replaeer  la.Flandre  danj  0a  d^pendanee.  B  arait  re9n  I'hom- 
jDia^Qi  dn  Boi  d'Angleterre  po^.  ses  proyioces  Fran^aises.  Ses  cousins 
regnaiex^t  k  Naplejs,  et  en  Hoogrie.  11  prot^geait  le  Roi  d'Ecosse,  II 
avait  autour  de  li^  comme  une  Cour  de  Rois,  ceux  de  Navarre,  de  Bo- 
hdme,  de  Majorque^  souvent  le  Roi  d'Ecosse.  H  avait  1^  une  fete  eter- 
nelle,  toujouts  des  ioiites,  des  toumois,  la  realisation  des  romans  de 
chevalerie,  le  Roi  Arthur,  et  sa  Table  Ronde.' — Michelet^  Histoire  de 
France,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

In  tlie'affectt(m'<of  tbe  oomm^nity  the  Crown  occupied  the 
preeke  pitMdtion  of  the  Englilsfa  aristocracy,  as  the  authority 
whiehlmd  atoodbetween  th^  pi^l^  and  oppression,  which  was 
icEentified  with  ail  former  struggles  for  equal  laws  and  fran- 
chises, ajnii  i^U  Jbecesdful  ^ffbrts  oP  national  defence.  One  King, 
Philip  AmgdistliB;'  had  wrested^  IN^ortnandy  from  the  craven 
Joim.  '  Ainoihe^  &«dtndHv«n«  the  English  out  of  Guyenne. 
Wbon^^the^^reat  fi»lchatoi*)es'^ere  recklessly  ^  calling  in  the 
EngUsii  t^tnlvalioe  thair^oiwiiiselfldh  intrigues,  it  was  to  a  King, 
GiiwrleS'VII^ttlmtrffoan'of  Are  applied  toprerent  the  dismem- 
beriis^iitHof  UMiikiiigdrai^by  the  I)ukes  <>f  Berri  khd  Burgundy. 
Tlie fiugUeiibt  >tiobles' 'g»f e>iip  Harfteurin 'the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury toiSliaabetk^'fttid  tl^lr  deicetidantb  in  the  eighteenth  were 
-pefpetoatt^'Wtrigi^in^  wi^i^  xfe^  Etiglisfa  Whigs ;  but  it  was  a 
Kifigt'I^afe'Myv,'WW  had  rallied,  when  he 

^rcike  eff  ^he  vtonfiE!fen(!«&  of^  G*6rt);iiydeftlbti]'g,  and  declared  he 
i/rduM''?iBtfa<eV  evnakei  wa^  upon- bis  ^nemic^  than  lipon  his  cfail- 
d«n.M  Nohj?pm«<fcd^*iiaje«ty*of'ihfe  IVeneh  Cotttt  one  of  mere 
oci<!wai!^«how>,'^^lex^epiin^viiirtfa^  case  ()f  Weak  princes,  like 
Lonis"XIirJ';  bp  t)f  ^tolnA'S'j'as  during  thie  power  of  Mazarin, 
the  Fr^n^  SLing  tiodk  on  Mitiself  ebe  re«^I  taak-work  of  ajirime 
mtnistei)/  liCMfis  -XVJ*,fe*  in^an^e,  air  we  may  see  by  his 
publiiabed  dhivles,*  i^os^  1>efete  d^y'^break,  and  was  deep  in 
Teport^  and  ^^saldnlati^oiis,  White  Mari^f  Antoinette  was  ishining 
as  tbe  centre  bf  all  th^  heax^  and  rank  of  France.  Napoleon's 
compdHsoift  of  a  Icon^titationii  Eting  to  a  cockon  drehgrain,  was 
n^lly  applicable  ^to  George  I.or  II.  But  the  whole  direction 
<»f  Frenohaffikirs  haseonstantly'raried  with  the  personal  health 
and  tempei^  of  the  sovereign.  France  was  at  repose  from' 
foreign  war*  daring  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  prime 
ef  bis,  lite  i  her  ambition  destroyed  the  balance  of  European 
power;  During;  the  minority  of -his  snecessor,  ensued  the  long 
Beace  at  the  commencement  of  Walpole's  ministry.  As  he 
adtaneed  in  manhood  there  came  the  wars  of  the  Folish  and 
Aostrian  successions.  The  King  was  as  much  exhausted  as  the 
nation  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Look  too  at  the 
way  in  which  French  and  English  greatness  have  respectively 
developed  themselves.     England  has  grown  great  by  the  efforts 
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of  individaal  orators  in  Parliament ;  of  individaal  merchants 
on  tbe  seas ;  of  individual  colonists  before  whom  the  forest  has 

fone  down,  and  the  morass  has  been  dried  up,  and  the  cross 
as  been  planted  in  barbarous  lands ;  of  independent  compa- 
nies who  have  overturned  thrones,  and  levied  taxes,  and  com- 
manded armies,  and  pushed  English  commerce  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth.  We  have  had  abundance  of  fire  and 
energy,  with  something  too  little  of  order  and  regularity.  But 
France  has  always  been  superior  wherever  the  presence  of  one 
presiding  mind  was  visible.  She  has  been  the  country  of 
great  public  works,  undertaken  by  the  central  government ;  of 
colonisation  begun  on  a  magnificent  scale,  though  never  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  perseverance ;  tbe  country  of  great  minis- 
ters, great  generals,  and  above  all,  of  great  diplomatists.  If 
the  English  came  to  be  the  great  nation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
French  Sovereign  was  always  the  great  King. 

So  France  always  gained  by  the  family  alliances  between 
royal  houses,  which  so  much  occupied  the  Bourbon  princes  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  a  family  alliance  Louis  XIV.  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  French  and  Spanish  league.  Another 
family  alliance  was  on  the  point  of  destroying  it,  when,  for  the 
chance  of  attaining  by  the  Polish  match,  a  preponderance  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Infanta,  betrothed  to  Louis  XV.,  was  sent 
back  to  the  Spanish  court.  For  the  sake  of  securing  Bourbon 
thrones  to  guard  the  Mediterranean  in  Naples,  Sicily,  Parma, 
Modena,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Spain,  Louis  XV.  dacrificed 
everything  to  family  alliances  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Finally,  a  family  alliance  cemented  the  coalition  against  Eng« 
land  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  famous  Family  Compact 
united  the  two  first  naval  powers,  but  our  own,  in  assisting  the 
American  rebels.  Now  Frederic  the  Great  was  nephew  to  our 
George  IL,  but  the  English  ministry  opposed  him  in  the  war 
of  tbe  Austrian  succession,  and  joined  him  in  that  of  the  Seven 
Years,  without  the  least  regard  for  bis  relationship  to  their 
master. 

These  then  were  tbe  two  great  classes  into  which  European 
government  divided  themselves ;  the  aristocratic,  of  which  Eng- 
land was  the  great  type,  the  monarchical,  whicb,  after  transiently 
developing  itself  in  the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  finally 
reached  its  greatest  splendour  under  Louis  XIV.  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Round  these  two  centres  there  gradually  grouped 
themselves,  two  distinct  and  opposed  systems  of  foreign  jpoliey, 
where,  speaking  generally,  and  making  allowance  for  accidental 
exceptions,  tbe  Protestant  and  aristocratic  states  attached 
themselves  to  the  English  alliance,  the  Catholics  looked  to  tbe 
King  of  France  as  their  natural  head.  This  was  the  normal 
condition   of   English   politics    during   the   seventeenth   and 
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eighteenth  centuries,  and  fiirnisbed  the  regular  channels  in 
which  the  currents  of  national  feeling  firmly  and  uniformly 
flowed.     Elizabeth  threw  herself  into  the  popular  cause  of  a 
vigorous  Spanish  war,  and  her  less  sagacious  successors  com- 
promised themselves  fatally  by  the  resolution,  not  only  to  make 
England  monarchical,  but  to  force  it  into  the  train  of  conti- 
nental Absolutism.   James  I.  was  obstinately  bent  on  a  French 
or  Spanish  match  for  his  son  Charles.     Nothing  disgusted  the 
popular  party  so  much  as  the  coldness  of  his  support  to  his 
daughter,   the  Electress  Palatine.      The  French   court  and 
Italian  priests  of  Queen  Henrietta  were  a  standing  &;rievance 
to  the  Parliament.     Charles  II.  again  married  a  Catholic,  but 
in  spite  of  his  reluctance  was  forced  into  the  triple  alliance  with 
Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces.    After  the  fall  of  the  ill- 
starred  Stuarts,  their  partisans  showed  the  same  hankering  for 
a  French  alliance.     Bolingbroke  and  Harley  made  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  there  were  few  more  striking  instances  of  the 
former  statesn^an's  acuteness  than  his  habit  of  appealing  to  the 
anti- Austrian  feeling  which   had  prevailed  in  England  when 
the  Austrians  held  the  place  in  which  Louis  XIV.  then  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  league.     Many  circumstances  con- 
curred to  force  Walpole  to  a  peace  with  France ;  the  insecu- 
rity of  the  new  dynasty,  the  readiness  of  Cardinal  Fleury  to 
purchase  repose  by  banishing  the  Stuarts  from  France ;  but  the 
opposition  that  at  last  overthrew  Sir  H.  Walpole  appealed  suc- 
cessfully to  the  old  Whig  antipathy  to  France   and  Spain, 
With  singular  shamelessness,  the  Tories  and  Bolingbroke,  the 
authors  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  swelled  the  cry  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  minister  they  hated  ;  but  the  war  was  a  Whig  war, 
and  though  entered  upon  needlessly  and  with  a  guilty  eager-* 
ness,  it  was  still  a  war  for  the  truest  English  policy,  and  l&ig- 
lish  interests.     In  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  struggle  recom- 
menced with  greater  fury  than  ever.     Each  side   put  out  its 
whole  force.     The  Bourbon  princes  had  composed  their  long 
quarrel  with  Austria.     Mr.  Pitt  had  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
grand  alliance,  and  organised  the  great  Anglo-Prussian  league 
to  which  England  clung  as  her  traditionary  policy. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  English  government  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.  The  nation  had  never  stood  before 
foreigners  in  an  attitude  so  prosperous  and  commanding.  The 
aristocracy  had  never  been  so  firmly  rooted,  nor  its  sway  so 
contentedly  submitted  to.  But  the  figure  of  the  monarch, 
elsewhere  so  stately,  was  overtopped  and  lost  among  the  pha- 
lanx of  Whig  magnates,  and  relegated  to  an  obscurity  naost 
distasteful  to  a  king,  with  keen  appetite  for  arbitrary  power^ 
and  indisposed  to  abate  a  jot  of  his  personal  prominence  for  the 
glory  of  his  country. 
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George  IIL  had  both  these  qualities,  but  he  added  to  them 
others  which  made  it  at  the  opening  of  his  reign  very  doubtful 
whether  he  would  be  the  idol  or  the  execration  of  his  subjects, 
He  was  haughtily  sensitive  to  any  encroachment  on  his  autho- 
rity, and  his  readiness  to  take  offence  contrasted  disagreeably 
with  the  unforgetting  rancour  of  his  resentments.  In  any  strong 
temptation,  he  could  mask  his  dislike  with  a  treacherous  calm- 
ness, and  the  overacted  smoothness  of  his  demeanour  finally 
cajoled  Mr.  Pitt  into  his  separation  from  the  Bockinghams. 
But  though  he  sometimes  temporized,  he  never  forgave ;  and 
when  the  burden  of  restraint  had  become  intolerable,  he 
clung  to  his  antagonist  with  a  blind,  bull-dog  fury  that  spurned 
at  all  considerations  of  prudence,  policy,  or  decency.  He  per- 
sisted, for  instance,  in  pouring  troops  and  money  into  America, 
long  after  his  minister  had  declared  the  attempt  to  reduce 
them  hopeless.  Even  when  he  submitted,  the  words  addressed  to 
Mr.  Adams  at  St.  James's,  and  so  often  quoted  by  the  court 
parasites,  were  rather  those  of  a  man  who  deeply  resented  and 
conscientiously  overlooked  a  severe  personal  affront,, than  of  a 
constitutional  King  who  obeyed  the  voice  of  bis  people  in 
desisting  from  the  prosecution  of  an  ineffectual  contest.  Again : 
his  payment  from  the  privy  purse  of  Lord  Halifax's  damages, 
when  the  King's  Bench  had  decided  in  favour  of  Wilkes  against 
that  nobleman,  was  an  impropriety  in  the  guardian  of  the  laws 
almost  as  lamentable  as  the  reckless  inhumanity  with  which  he 
speculated  on  Lord  Chatham's  removal  '  by  decrepitude  or 
death.*  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  large  share  of  those 
household  virtues  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the 
sober  German  type,  and  which  formed  the  best  feature  in  the 
character  of  his  great  uncle  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia. 
When  the  decencies  of  civilized  life  were  outraged  at  Med- 
menham  Abbey  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  Prime  Minister, 
led  Anne  Parsons  across  the  Opera-house  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  respectful  attachment  of  the 
people  was  sure  after  a  season  to  be  conciliated  by  the  stiff  and 
somewhat  ostentatious  purity  of  the  new  court,  by  the  revival, 
in  the  king's  life,  of  a  well-nigh  antiquated  piety,  and  even  by 
the  retired  life  which  at  fii%t  exposed  the  royal  couple  to  the 
charge  of  penurious  economy.  And  if  all  this  was  not  enough, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  English  mind  to  resist  its  attractions, 
when  united  to  the  welcome  narrowness  of  George  IIL^'s  com- 
prehension, and  his  congenial  aversion  to  all  theoretical  improve- 
ment ;  to  the  unoffending  dullness  of  that  vulgar  intellect, 
which  did  not  so  mubh  reject,  as  utterly  fail  to  conceive,  truths 
beyond  the  wonted  range  of  its  vision.  This  is  the  literal  his- 
tory of  his  popularity  and  of  its  growth.  Before  he  had  sate 
on  the  throne  three  years,  he  had  become  more  generally  hated 
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was  scarcely  at  harmony  with  itself.  It  has  been  the  traditional 
curse  of  the  Whigs  ever  habitually  to  oscillate  between  the 
extremes  of  oligarchical  morgue  and  of  demoeratical  license. 
Yesterday,  sha^ng  hands  with  Wilkes,  and  yet  excIadiDg 
Burke  from  the  cabinet;  to-day,  making  Lichfield  House  com- 

Gets  with  O'Connell,  yet  looking  shyly  on  the  Anti-corn-law 
lague,  and  breaking  op  cabinets  from  the  quarrel  of  two  noble- 
men ;  its  history  presents  a  chequered  and  varied  aspect,  per* 
haps  not  uncharacteristic  of  a  republican  system,  in  which  an 
aristocracy  constantly  tended  to  expand,  and  by  degrees  to 
dissolve  into  a  more  popular  form.  The  Whig  party  was  acci- 
dentally aristocratic,  but  its  real  antithesis  was  not  in  demo- 
cracy but  in  monarchy.  Mr.  Pitt  had  long  been  marked  out 
as  an  unwelcome  intruder  into  the  ranks  of  the  hereditary  Be* 
volution  party.  He  sprang  from  a  simple  country  family,  and 
the  prompt  assertion  of  his  independence,  which  first  drove  him 
into  opposition,  contributed  to  his  unpopularity  with  his  fellow 
seceders  and  malcontents.  He  was  long  looked  upon  with 
dislike  and  timorous  suspicion.  He  was  a  political  Ishmaelite, 
with  his  voice  against  every  man  in  authority,  gradually  attract^ 
ing  a  little  band  of  followers  around  him,  and  idolized  by  the 
multitudes  out  of  doors.  To  Carteret,  and  Newcastle,  and 
Henry  Fox,  he  was  still  the  same  *  terrible  cornet  of  horse ' 
who  had  thundered  against  Walpole.  After  the  fall  of  the  short 
Devonshire  ministry,  he  had  been  obliged  to  lean  on  the  sup- 
port .of  the  great  families  whom  he  had  before  disdained  to 
conciliate.  But  the  old  wound  was  only  scarred  over,  and 
might  soon  be  easily  inflamed.  Pitt's  colleagues  had  scarcely 
shared  his  zeal  for  the  war.  An  opinion  was  set  on  foot 
that  he  wilfully  prolonged  it.  He  was  even  charged  with 
planning  expeditions  for  no  other  object  than  to  delay  the 
Peace  which  might  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  his  own  glory. 

He  resigned  in  1761.  The  immediate  consequences  of  bis 
fall  admirably  soothed  the  irritated  vanity  which  intoxicated 
his  whole  nature.  The  cheers  bestowed  on  the  King  became 
insulting  when  compared  with  the  roars  of  applause  that  greeted 
Mr.  Pitt  when  he  appeared  in  public.  The  City  of  London 
declared  in  favour  of  the  fallen  minister.  After  all  the  con^ 
oesaions  of  bis  colleagues,  the  Spanish  war  which  he  had  fallen 
in  an  attempt  to  anticipate,  proved  unavoidable,  and  the  public 
persisted  in  ascribing  all  the  successes  that  followed  to  the 
lingering  influence  of  their  darling  statesman.  But  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether,  in  spite  of  all  those  vexations,  George  III. 
ever  made  a  more  successful  move.  The  very  first  political 
effort  placed  him  far  on  the  road  to  absolute  power. 

For  the  strong  confederacy  that  fettered  his  independent  action 
was  now  crippled  and  divided.     He  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
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odioas  light  of  a  King,  grasping  to  wrest  power  from  the  hands 
of  a  party  headed  by  the  richest  blood,  and  the  most  powerful: 
name  in  England,  with  its  roots  deeply  fixed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation  in  the  world. 
That  party  was  now  broken,  and  between  its  two  sections,  there 
was  fixed  an  insurmountable  gulf:  on  one  side  was  a  group  of 
haughty  noblemen,  vainly  trusting  to  the  magic  of  their  fami-* 
lies  and  escutcheons ;  on  the  other,  was  a  ^reat  statesman, 
furious  at  being  arrested  in  the  flood-tide  of  his  triumphs,  and 
retaining  out  of  office  the  encroaching  lust  of  domination  which 
had  provoked  and  irritated  his  colleagues.  Already  the  young 
King  stood  in  the  graceful  position  of  arbiter  between  two 
angry  factions,  desperately  bent  on  ruining  each  other,  even 
though  they  should  destroy  the  empire  in  doing  so. 

Then  began  the  wretched  days  when  all  the  narrow  instincts 
of  the  King^s  nature  had  uninterrupted  and  congenial  exercise, 
when  his  passion  for  low  intrigue  had  ample  room  and  verge 
for  its  developement,  when  all  parties  were  played  off  against 
each  other,  till  their  dislikes,  and  jealousies,  and  misapprehen- 
sions were  so  £>mented,  that  they  were  one  and  all  actually 
powerless  from  mere  aggravation  of  their  spleen. 

*  It  was  no  difficult  matter/  says  professor  Smyth,  *  for  the  king  to 
drive  Mr.  Pitt  from  office  ;  then  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  then  Lord 
Rockingham,  who  came  in  as  a  Whig  minister  without  Mr.  Pitt ;  then 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  came  in  as  a  Whig  minister  without  Lord  Rockingham ; 
and  so  to  manage  the  mistakes,  the  feelings,  and  the  virtues  of  all  con- 
eemed>  as  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  all  parties  in  each  other»  and  in 
themselves,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  men  of  talents  as  were  ambitious, 
and  of  such  men  of  property  and  connexion  as  were  inclined  to  the 
court,  to  continue  for  ten  or  twelve  years  a  sort  of  running  fight  with 
the  Whigs  and  their  principles.' — Lectures  on  Modem  History,  vol.  2, 
p.  336. 

Lord  Bute  was  the  first  person  selected  to  carry  out  this 
scheme.  *  He  formed  the  plan  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Adolphus) 
of  breaking  the  phalanx  which  constituted  and  supported  the 
ministry,  and  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Crown,  by 
a  moderate  use  of  the  royal  prerogative.'  He  was  not  ill  chosen 
for  the  task.  His  family  indeed,  though  noble  and  ancient, 
was  of  very  different  illustration  from  the  Bedfords  and  Devon- 
shires  tbftt  supported  the  ministry.  The  English  peers  indeed 
looked  upon  the  Scotch  premier  as  an  intrusive  alien ;  much,  in 
short,  as  their  successors  would  look  on  a  Secretary  of  State  from 
Conciliation  Hall  in  Dublin.  He  was  totally  unused  to  public 
affairs.  But  his  permanent  success  would  have  been  a  far 
greater  triumph  to  the  Crown  than  that  of  North   or  the 

JouBger  Pitt.     For  he  would  have  owed  nothing  to  himself,  to 
is  character,  to  the  public ;  nothing,  in  short,  to  any  human 
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beings  but  Georg^e  III.  and  the  Princess  Dowager.  The  king's 
personal  predilection  would  have  been  the  great  moving  power 
of  the  state ;  and  the  policy  which  made  Farinelli  chief  fafou-^' 
rite  to  Charles  III.,  and  in  our  own  days  has  promoted  a  pipe- 
boy  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  would  at  once  and  trium- 
phantly have  planted  itself  in  England.  But  it  was  destined 
to  encounter  far  severer  tiials  than  this. 

The  Greuville  ministry  followed.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  drawn 
George  Grenville's  portrait  in  very  unBattering,  though,  as  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  in  very  true  and  just  colours.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  points  and  the  principle  on  which  he  agreed 
with  George  III.  The  ministry  began  with  perfect  harmony. 
They  both  disliked  the  war,  the  King  from  dislike  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  Grenville  from  dislike  of  the  expense.  The  love  of 
arbitrary  power  was  equally  strong  in  both  ;  the^  indicted 
Wilkes,  and  proceeded  to  attack  America.  But  while  GeoYge 
III.  loved  arbitrary  power  as  a  monarch,  George  Grenville 
was  swelling  with  all  the  delegated  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  struck  at  the  King  as  recklessly  as  he  struck  at 
Wilkes.  The  quarrel  on  the  Regency  Bill  was  too  much  for 
George  III.'s  patience,  and  down  went  the  Grenvilles. 

We  may  pass  over  the  short  interlude  of  the  Rockinghams. 
Their  government  was  strong  in  good  intentions,  in  purity  of 
character,  in  the  prudery  of  abstaining  from  official  emolu- 
ments, which  is  so  favourite  and  easy  a  virtue  with  rich  men. 
They  passed  several  good  measures;  they  repealed  the  Stamp 
Act,  they  provided  for  the  security  of  our  commerce  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  reversed  the  tyrannical  resolutions  against 
Wilkes.  But  the  alienation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  their  humblest 
submission  was  too  weak  to  overcome,  paralysed  all  their 
movements ;  and  their  subsequent  treatment  of  Burke  makes 
their  connexion  with  him  only  noticeable  as  a  memorial  that 
neither  genius,  nor  philosophy,  nor  eloquence,  nor  the  most 
austere  and  self-denying  patriotism,  could  save  their  possessor 
from  the  insolence  of  wnich  Sheridan  and  Brougham  were 
afterwards  the  victims. 

Three  ministers  had  succeeded  each  other  in  four  years.  At 
length  a  permanent  one  was  established.  The  cabinet  which, 
under  the  successive  Presidency  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  Lord  North,  continued  in  power  for  sixteen  years, 
from  1766  to  1782,  was  really  a  decisive  proof  of  George  III.'s 
rather  unkinglv  talent  for  sowing  jealousies  and  dissolving 
friendships.  The  younger  Pitt's  government  was  more  suc^ 
cessful,  but  the  gronnd  had  been  prepared  for  that  by  the  un« 
popularity  of  the  coalition,  and  by  the  talents  and  hereditary, 
claims  of  the  young  minister.  But  this  government  was  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  men  of  little  ability,  and  no  charac- 
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ter  ;^  it  succeeded  a  tolerably  popular  administratioiiy  and 
retained  office  lonp,  through  the  most  disastrous  war  in  all 
English  history.  This  was  all  done  by  the  craft  and  address  of 
the  King.  We  must  here  quote  Mr.  Burke's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  which  Lord  Chatham  was  the  ostensible 
artificer : — 

'He  made  an  administration  so  chequered  and  speckled;  he  put 
together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove- 
tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic; 
such  a  tesselated  pavement,  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone, 
and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and 
republicans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies; 
that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and 
unsure  to  stand  upon.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the 
same  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  "  Sir,  your 
name?  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.  Mr.  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons."  'Speech  on  American  Taxation.  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  420. 

From  Lord  Camden  down  to  Robinson,  the  Bribe-master  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  believe  that  this  government 
scarcely  contained  an  individual  who  had  not  attached  himself 
to  it  from  some  personal  motive. 

We  begin  with  Lord  Chatham.  Ever  since  his  resignation 
he  had  kept  aloof  from  the  Whigs.  He  was  reconciled  with 
George  Grenville,  and  the  King  dexterously  attacked  his 
weakest  part,  in  appealing  for  his  help  to  rescue  him  from  the 
Rockinghams.  We  think  that  it  is  Lord  Jeffrey  who  some- 
where says  of  Charles  Fox,  that  if  he  disliked  Kings,  he  was 
rather  partial  to  princes.  And  so  may  we  say  of  Lord  Chatham, 
that  his  dislike  to  noblemen  was  only  moderated  by  his  par- 
tiality to  Kin^s.  Even  on  leaving  office,  in  1761,  his  behaviour 
to  George  HI.  had  been  humble  and  resigned  to  an  almost 
slavish  degree.  And  now  the  young  King  appealed  to  him,  as 
the  one  man  in  all  the  nation  who  could  reconcile  parties  and 
preside  over  harmonious  councils.  He  could  draw  round  him 
the  chief  men  of  every  connexion,  and  form  a  government 
strong  in  great  names  and  royal  favour,  and  in  the  early  popu- 
larity of  William  Pitt,  which  had  survived  the  pension  and 
Lady  Hester's  peerage. 

Next  came  Augustus  Duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  had  been  rocked  and  dandled  into  a  legislator, 
and  very  reluctantly  left  Newmarket  for  Downing  Street.  No 
single  difference  on  any  public  question  separated  him  from  the 
Rockinghams.  He  had  agreed  with  them  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  He  had  agreed  with  them  on  the  Declaratory 
Bill,  on  the  establishment  of  Free  Ports  in  Dominica  and 
Jamaica,  on  the  Russian  treaty,  and  on  the  resolution  upon 
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General  Warrants.  He  was  now  joined  to  men  with  whom  he 
knew  himself  to  be  at  variance  on  many  points;  with  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Camden,  who  differed  with  him  on  the 
Declaratory  Bill ;  with  Lord  North  and  Charles  Townsend, 
who  disapproved  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  But  he  was 
engrossed  by  an  admiration  for  Lord  Chatham,  after  whose  re- 
tirement his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  was  an  hourly 
torment,  till,  outvoted  in  his  own  cabinet  on  the  American 
question,  and  well  nigh  driven  mad  by  Junius,  he  quitted  office 
in  1770. 

*  That  prodigy,  Cliarles. Townsend*  was  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  though  no  one  will  credit  the  spiteful  epigram 
upon  him  with  which  Walpole  regaled  himself,  enough  remains 
to  show  that  his  weak  point  was  in  lack  of  independent  charac- 
ter. The  fatal  love  of  compliance,  which  Burke  noticed,  gives 
us  a  clue  to  the  mastery  which  George  III.  obtained  over  him* 
He  hastily  pledged  himself  to  draw  a  revenue  from  America, 
and  the  court  kept  him  to  his  word ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
revival  of  that  miserable  dispute  was  owing  to  the  fickle  vanity 
of  this  gifted  personage. 

It  is  tedious  to  go  through  the  remaining  members  of  the 
government.  Scarcely  one  of  them  had  joined  it  from  any 
motive  which  could  with  decency  be  publicly  acknowledgea. 
Lord  Camden  had  been  brought  in  from  his  personal  friendship 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord  Northington  was  rewarded  with  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  for  his  share  in  the  intrigues  that  had 
upset  the  Bockinghams.  The  official  rank  and  file  was  made 
up  of  men  to  whom  the  countenance  of  the  court  was  literally 
a  witness  to  character,  a  stamp  to  give  some  kind  of  general 
currency  to  their  exceeding  worthlessness  and  unpopularity. 
There  was  Rigby,  a  hanger-on  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's;  there 
was  Lord  George  Germaine,  with  the  brand  of  the  Minden 
court-martial  on  him  ;  there  was  Lord  Sandwich,  the  Jemmy 
Twitcher  of  the  Beggars*  Operxi,  who  had  played  king's  evidence 
against  Wilkes ;  there  was  Lord  Barrington,  *  who  is  always 
set  down  as  a  fixture  in  the  inventory  of  the  discarded  minis- 
ter's effects.'*  They  had,  one  and  all,  been  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  patronage,  or  by  the  gratification  of  their  jealousies, 
to  desert  their  old  party  connexions ;  and  now,  tossed  over 
from  the  Butes  to  the  Grenvilles,  and  from  the  Grenvilles  ^to 
the  Graftons,  they  stood  before  the  world  with  their  political 
morality  debauched,  and  their  reputations  battered,  with  no 
earthly  support  but  the  personal  favour  of  the  King. 

The  fall  of  the  North  ministry  in  the  days  of  its  final  igno- 
miny, was  hailed  joyfully  by  the  whole  nation.     Outside  Par- 
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liament,  little  was  thought  of  the  principles  at  issue. 
The  struggle  was  simply  viewed  as  one  between  a  corrupt 
minister  and  an  able  and  increasing  minority.  But  in-doors 
it  was  very  different.  The  opposition  scarcely  concealed  the 
bitterness  of  their  temper  towards  the  King.  They  did  not, 
indeed,  know  the  signal  marks  of  favour  he  had  bestowed  on 
Lord  George  Oermaine,  perhaps  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
all  the  kingdom  ;  nor  did  they  know  that  he  was  already  tam- 
pering with  the  fidelity  of  their  own  body ;  nor  yet  that  he  had 
forced  Lord  North  to  remain  in  office,  in  despite  of  his  own 
convictions.  But  they  felt  the  sovereign's  influence  crippling 
them  in  all  directions,  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  over- 
throw it.  At  length  the  ministry  fell,  and  the  King  saw  the 
work  of  twenty  years'  toil  at  once  destroyed.  The  go- 
vernment was  again  in  the  same  hands  in  which  George 
II.  had  left  it.  The  two  sections  of  the  Whig  party  were 
again  in  power;  the  Rockinghams,  with  purer  characters 
and  fresh  leaders,  strong  in  the  genius  of  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan  ;  the  Pitt  section  had  lost  their  leader's  great  name, 
but  was  supported  bv  the  varied  talents  of  Shelburne,  Camden, 
Dunning,  and  Barre.  George  III.,  though,  was  not  disheart- 
ened. He  looked  on  the  Whigs  as  he  had  looked  on  Wilkes 
and  the  Americans,  as  acknowledged  personal  enemies,  whom 
he  might  perhaps  subdue,  but  whom  at  all  events,  with  some 
private  risk,  he  might  severely  injure.  His  tactics  were  the 
same  as  of  old. 

The  last  time  that  he  had  suffered  the  misfortune  of  a  Whig 
ministry,  he  had  appealed  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  now  appealed  to 
that  part  of  the  cabmet  who  inherited  his  views  and  feelings, 
and  who,  with  a  not  uncommon  waywardness,  affected  to  in- 
demnity themselves  for  the  arrogant  exclusiveness  of  Devon- 
shire House  and  the  Rockinghams,  by  comparative  submission 
to  the  King.  For  a  time  the  schism  was  glossed  over,  and  a 
kind  of  paix  armee  subsisted  between  the  two  divisions.  Every 
movement  of  the  King's  was  scanned  and  scrutinized  by  the 
suspicious  Rockinghams.  Every  favour  granted  to  Lord 
Shelburne  was  made  a. pretext  for  demanding  some  compen- 
sating boon  to  themselves.  The  minutest  arrangements  of 
precedence  and  etiquette  at  the  levies  were  made  matters  of 
serious  discussion  by  Fox  and  Burke.  At  length  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's death  gave  the  King  an  opportunity  of  provoking 
Fox  into  resignation,  and  the  famous  coalition  was  the  conse- 
quence. 

A  coalition  which  Burke  advised  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
crime,  but  beyond  a  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  very  gravest  blun- 
ders. Its  inconsistency  was  of  that  open  and  flagrant  kind 
which  rouses  the  whole  nation  in  disgust  at  any  shameless 
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abandonment  of  principle  in  public  men.  The  tide,  too,  had 
for  some  time  been  turning  in  favour  of  the  King,  and  the  cry 
soon  rose  loud  throughout  the  land  in  support  of  him  and  his 
young  minister.  The  coalition  cabinet  saw  themselves  utterly 
destitute  of  that  out-doors  applause  which  is  the  very  heart's 
blood  to  a  Whig  ministry,  and  in  its  stead  they  were  exposed 
to  deep  and  lasting  unpopularity.  The  general  election  con* 
demned  Fox  to  an  apparently  perpetual  exclusion  from  office, 
and  the  King^s  system,  which  had  seemed  to  fall  for  ever,  was 
now  really  rooted  on  a  firm  foundation. 

In  this  cursory  view  of  George  III/s  early  ministries,  we 
have  aimed  merely  at  illustrating  the  operation  of  a  principle 
which  affords,  as  we  are  persuaded,  the  only  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  the  inconsequent  and  anomalous  positions  of  the 
men,  the  parties,  and  the  cabals  of  the  day, — a  principle  which 
the  King  himself  very  early  conceived,  and  developed  with  sin- 

fular  determination, — and  one,  the  realization  of  which  might 
ave  powerfully  affected  the  future  history  of  England.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  reject  all  embarrassing  details,  and  to 
present,  in  its  naked  simplicity,  the  results  of  the  problem, 
whether  England  was  to  continue  an  aristocratic  republic,  or 
become  an  actual  living  monarchy.  But  as  we  have  seen 
that  at  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  the  decision  of  this 
question  was  materially  affected  by  considerations  of  foreign 
policy,  and  the  state  of  our  continental  alliances ;  so  now  the 
picture  of  the  present  struggle  would  be  very  incomplete  did 
we  not  notice  how  George  III.  attempted  to  modify  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  predecessors. 

Like  the  Stuart  princes,  whose  steps  he  followed  at  home,  he 
threw  himself  at  once  into  the  French  and  Absolutist  alliance. 
The  Seven  Years*  war  had  never  found  favour  in  his  eyes ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  personal  influence  mainly  protracted 
M.  Bussy's  conferences  in  1761,  and  at  last  forced  on  the  Peace 
of  Paris.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  the  loud  denun* 
tiations  of  this  peace  made  at  the  time,  and  to  oharge  its  op* 
ponents  with  factious  folly,  merely  because  France  considered 
the  actual  arrangements  as  humiliating.  This  argument  would 
justify  any  imaginary  concessions,  for  surely  it  would  be  im-- 
possible  to  devise  any  terms,  short  of  surrendering  every  single 
advantage,  which  would  not  appear  intolerable  to  a  high* 
spirited  and  vanquished  rival.  But  we  condemn  the  Peace  of 
Paris  for  the  same  reason  that  we  condemn  that  of  Utrecht, 
not  that  it  was  void  of  wise  provisions,  nor  wholly  unfruitful  of 
benefit  to  the  country,  but  because  the  statesmen  that  effected 
it  lost  sight  of  the  national  interest  in  their  zeal  to  support 
their  own  abstract  views  of  domestic  politics,  and  bartered  the 
conquests  bought  by  English  blood  and  gold,  for  the  theoretical 
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triumph  of  their  own  party  traditions^  The  conseaoences 
were  immediate  and  durable.  The  Anglo-German  alliance, 
the  great  Protestant  league,  which  with  many  vicissitudes  and 
modifications,  but  always  with  honour  and  success  to  England, 
had  now  subsisted  for  two  hundred  years,  which  had  triumphed 
oyer  the  Armada  under  Effingham,  under  Blake  at  Santa 
Cruz,  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  was  now  broken  up  and  scattered.  Like  the  allies  at 
Denain,  Frederic  the  Great  was  left  exposed  to  the  hostility  of 
the  formidable  confederacy  that  had  threatened  him  ever  since 
his  accession.  But  he  never  forgave  or  forgot  the  desertion. 
He  continued  wavering  between  the  Russian  and  the  French 
alliance ;  a  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland  was  the  price  de- 
manded for  the  first,  and  the  second  materially  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Choiseuil  policy,  which  aimed  at  pacifying 
the  continent,  and  leaving  France  at  leisure  to  concentrate  her- 
self on  the  task  of  coping  with  us  by  sea.  As  to  the  the  latter 
power,  many  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  George  IIL's 
sudden  change  of  system — for  though  questions  of  principle 
are  often  at  the  root  of  international  dissentions,  yet  they  are 
gradually  lost  sight  of  in  the  growing  habit  of  conflict,  and 
wars  which  might  never  have  arisen  but  from  differences  of 
political  constitution  and  national  modes  of  thought,  continue 
to  be  furiously  persecuted  from  mere  exasperation  and  spite. 
France  lay  before  us,  crushed  and  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
and  her  statesmen  no  more  thought  of  cultivating  English 
interests,  from  regard  to  George  III.  than  Americans  would 
cease  to  consider  the  occupation  of  Oregon  a  creditable  attack 
upon  aristocratic  England,  if  a  Chartist  ministry  was  at  the 
helm.  The  Due  de  Choiseuil  was  as  active  in  undermining 
English  influence  and  aggrandizing  the  Bourbon  confederacy, 
as  if  Mr.  Pitt's  system  had  been  in  full  and  formidable  vigour. 
But  the  French  alliance  was  favoured  by  the  court,  and  every- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  maintain  it.  The  first  symptoms 
of  reviving  discontent  appeared  in  the  distant  stations  where 
much  is  necessarily  left  to  individual  responsibility,  and  the 
authority  of  the  home  government  is  always  comparatively 
weak.  Differences  were  hourly  springing  up,  which  testified 
the  profound  alienation  and  hostility  of  the  two  nations.  First 
came  the  attack  of  Tortuga,  which  was  disavowed  by  the 
French  cabinet.  Then  (1764)  came  the  insults  offered  by 
Spanish  xebecques  to  English  merchantmen,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  settlers  from  Honduras  by  Don  Ramirez.  Then 
payment  of  the  Manilla  ransom  was  refused,  and  the  Gren- 
villes  shrunk  from  pressing  their  just  claims  to  the  alternative 
of  war.  But  the  snort  Whig  interregnum  under  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, in  1766,  made  an  effort  at  retracing  these  steps :  pay- 
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Tuent  was  obtained  from  Spain,  and,  as  it  proved,  without  a 
war;    and  the  Russian  treaty  laid  a  basis  for  renewing  the 
alliance  with  the  northern  courts.    Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  power, 
and  again  there  was  one  subject  on  which  all  cajolery  would 
have  been  ineffectual  to  change  his  purpose.     In  the  midst  of 
sickness  and  seclusion,  his  heart  was  set  upon  repairing  the 
work  which  had  been  broken  in  upon  at  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
and  continuing  what  the  Rockinghams  had  begun.*      Mr. 
Stanley  was  in  consequence  dispatched  to  St.  Petersburgh,  with 
the  scheme  of  a  great  confederacy,  to  be  headed  by  England, 
Russia,    and     Prussia,     which   was    to    include    Denmark, 
Sweden,   Holland,    and   some    of  the   German  powers,  and 
might  present  a   bold  front  to  the   Bourbon   alliance,   now 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Austria.     But  while  Frederic 
professed  all  admiration  for  Lord  Chatham,  he  did  not  conceal 
his  thorough  disbelief  of  George  III.'s  good  faith,  and  so  the 
country  was  again  left  to  an  insecure  dependence  on  the  good 
will  of  exasperated  France.     Then  came  the  annexation  of 
Corsica,  without  a  single  word  of  protest  from  the  English 
Government.     In  the  East,  the  French  settlement  at  Pon- 
dicherry  sent  experienced  officers  and  eager  volunteers  to  the 
assistance  of  Hyder  Ali.     Next,  news  arrived  from  the  Falk- 
lands,  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  English  subjects  by  the 
Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.     The  mistrust  of  the  two  nations 
was  at  its  height.     Choiseuil  prepared  for  war ;  it  is  even  said 
(on  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  Wraxall)  that  he  sent  for 
the  Pr-tender  to  Paris,  and  only  gave  up  the  idea  of  invading 
England,  in  support  of  that  prince's  claims,  on  seeing  the  de- 
graded intoxication  in  which  he  was  habitually  plunged.    Lord 
Chatham  fiercely  inveighed  against  the  delay  that  attended  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  the  English  ministry  tottered,  but 
the  French  one  fell,  and  Louis  XV.  wrote  his  famous  letter  to 
Charles  III.  '  My  ministers  would  have  war,  but  I  will  not.' — 
At  length  the  time  came  for  the  flame  to  burst  forth,  and  to 
prove  the  folly  of  our  multiplied  concessions.    The  French 
diplomatists  had  outwitted  George  III.  in  every  single  point. 
Their  navy  was  completed.     Their  ports  were  fortified.     Eng- 
land   was   engaged   in  a  desperate    struggle   with    her    own 
children,  and  her  loving  ally  had  diligently  fomented  every 
difference,  and    fostered   every   continental   jealousy.      Half 
Europe  was  leagued  for  our  destruction,  commercial  jealousies 
seduced  the  other   half  into  the   Armed   Neutrality.      Even 
Holland  refused  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the   treaties  of 
1678  and   1716,  and  we  were  at  length  reduced  to  the  most 
unfavourable  Peace  that  English  Plenipotentiaries  ever  signed 
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since  the  Revolution.  But  exhausted  as  we  were,  France  was 
scarcely  less  so,  and  made  peace  from  a  necessity  almost  as 
imperious  as  our  own.  Agam  her  intrigues  recommenced,  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Pitt  had  been 
finally  forced  to  recur  to  his  father's  ideas,  and  re-construct  the 
An^lo- Prussian  league. 

The  Congress  of  Reichenbach,  in  1790,  was  the  point  of 
demarcation  between  two  distinct  epochs.  The  French  Re- 
volution had  arrived,  to  agitate  and  confuse  the  usual  routine  of 
diplomacy  and  international  communications.  It  broke  at  once 
through  all  the  ordinary  habits  of  European  life.  The  old 
historical  monarchies  disappeared  ;  to  be  revived  sometimes 
under  new  and  fantastic  denominations;  sometimes,  as  re- 
publics. New  combinations  took  place,  unknown  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  preceding  age.  We  saw  France  and  Russia 
united  against  England.  We  saw  Austria  and  Prussia  united 
against  France.  England  lavished  her  resources  to  replace 
the  partfes  to  the  Family  Compact  on  the  thrones  of  France, 
and  Spain,  and  Naples.  The  Tories  had  learnt  to  act  vigor- 
ously against  France.  The  Whigs,  pupils  of  Fox  and  Chat- 
ham, had  learnt  to  talk  of  the  natural  sympathies  between  two 
free  nations,  and  to  distrust  the  absolutist  alliances  of  the 
North.  .  But  when  the  whirlwind  of  the  Revolution  had  swept 
over  Europe,  like  a -whirlwind  it  passed  away.  The  old  forms 
reappeared.  The  scattered  fragments  readjusted  themselves  to 
the  old  unities  :  and  now,  after  sixty  years,  European  interests 
are  gradually  reassuming  their  old  aspect,  and  gravitating  back 
to  their  old  centres.  New-  actors  are  on  the  scenes,  but  the 
old  ones  are  there  also,  with  their  former  position  and  resent- 
ments. Still,  France  retains  her  magnificent  diplomatic  system, 
and  still  her  ambassadors  are  rivalling  and  out-generalling  ours 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Still,  the  resources  of  English 
diplomatists  are  being  tasked  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
Family  Compact.  Still,  after  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the 
fi^ast  of  the  Supreme  Being,  France  is  negotiating,  as  the  first 
Catholic  power,  with  the  Pope;  and  still  she  arrogates  the 
Protectorate  of  the  Syrian  Catholics,*  as  haughtily  as  when, 
alone  of  all  European  flags,  that  of  her  consulate  was  known 
and  respected  in  the  Levant.  «  And  still  we  have  the  mockery 
of  an  entente  cordiale  to  cripple  and  dishonour  both  of  us. 

Finally,  in  his  domestic  aims,  we  may  say,  that  George 
III.  succeeded  rather  in  modifying  the  constitution  of  parties^ 
than  in  seriously  impairing  parliamentary  government.  We 
leave  him  on  the  fall  of  the  coalition,  with  his  cherished 
schemes  accomplished;  his. policy  apparently  successful;  his 
opponents  curbed  and  overthrown  in  the  full  career  of  their 
triumph  ;  his  favourite  minister  dictating  to  the  legislature,  i^nd 
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backed  by  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  nation.  His  subjects 
had  answered  his  appeal  by  investing  him  with  powers  prac- 
tically greater  than  the  boldest  of  his  predecessors  had  claimed, 
Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  Charles  on  the  Restoration,  had  scarcely 
been  the  objects  of  more  devoted  homage  than  George  III.  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  in  1784.  The  cautious  and 
intrepid  Pitt  bad  actually  realized  Strafford's  fiery  boast,  that 
he  would  make  his  master  the  greatest  King  in  Christendom. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  long,  under  any  circumstances, 
such  a  supremacy  could  have  endured  ;  whether,  with  one  or 
two  successors  of  determination  equal  to  that  of  George  III. 
the  people  would  have  permanently  consented  to  be  played  off 
against  the  Parliament,  till  (as,  after  two  Revolutions,  is  yet  the 
casein  France)  the  Throne  appeared  the  only  stable  institution 
in  the  whirl  of  feeble  ministries,  and  dishonest  parties.  Our 
own  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  the  probability  of  such  a  result. 
The  spirit  of  sponts^neous  cohesion,  (an  essential  element  of 
aristocracy,)  the  disposition  to  hereditary  attachment,  the  rough 
vigour  of  the  Saxons,  the  knightly  impatience  of  control  which 
the  Normans  left  among  us,  would  sooner  or  later  have  arrested 
the  dissolution  of  the  English  Parliament  into  an  assemblage 
of  separate  and  helpless  units.  But  the  king's  insanity,  and 
consequent  removal  from  public  sight,  anticipated  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  royal 
power,  after  its  temporary  elevation,  has  been  always  on  the 
decline.  As  at  the  Revolution,  so  in  this  century,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  differing  in  all  else,  have  agreed  in  this,  that  the  country 
should  be  ruled  by  the  body  which  they  jointly  compose.  No 
elective  monarch  could,  no  American  President  does,  compete 
for  the  government  of  the  country  more  undisguisedly  than  do 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  curious  to  contrast  language  found,  for  instance,  in  Lord 
Eldon's  correspondence  on  the  King's  personal  objections  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  with  the  deafening  cheers  that  rang 
from  the  Tory  benches,  when  Lord  Stanley  denounced  *  the 
deep  guilt  of  the  minister,  who  should  dare  to  use  the  Queen's 
name,  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  the  free  Commons  of 
England.*  The  last  attempt,  which  with  most  dishonourable 
inconsistency  the  Whigs  made  in  1839,  to  revive  the  language 
of  absolutism  only  proved  the  entire  absence  of  any  corres- 
ponding sentiment  in  the  nation. 

But  George  III.'s  influence  was  nevertheless  profound  and 
lasting.  The  present  Tory  or  Conservative  party  owes  its  ex- 
istence mainly  to  him.  We  have  seen  how  the  party  which 
supported  Lord  North,  and  finally  placed  Mr.  Pitt  in  power, 
was  originally  made  up  of  deserters  from  the  old  Whig  and 
Tory  parties,  drawn  together  by  no  public  sentiment,  and 
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merely  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  soyereign.  For  some  time 
the  services  of  these  *  King's  friends  *  were  only  required  on 
behalf  of  the  Minister  of  the  day,  while  no  question  that  in- 
Yolyed  a  recurrence  to  first  principles  came  under  discussion. 
But  round  the  standard  which  George  III.  thus  erected,  there 
rapidly  grouped  themselves  all  timid,  and  indolent,  and  selfish 
natures;  and  while  the  French  Revolution  encouraged  the 
Whigs  to  imprudent  and  embarrassing  declarations,  it  drove 
many  over  to  the  party  of  resistance.  The  confederaey  grew 
and  grew,  gradually  confirming  itself  into  sympathy  with  the 
lowest  English  prejudices,  till  the  enlightened  Pitt  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  party,  whose  only  profession,  we  may 
seriously  say,  was  to  obstruct  all  that  legislation,  which  the 
voice  of  contemporary  statesmen  has  stamped  as  wise  and 
^ood.  He  vainly  trusted  to  his  own  genius,  to  school  his 
followers  into  something  like  generosity  and  common  sense. 
On  Parliamentary  Reform,  on  Negro  Slavery, on  Catholic  Eman* 
cipation,  they  perpetually  thwarted  and  held  back  their  leader, 
and  after  his  death,  they  threw  overboard  even  the  Free-Trade 
principles,  which  in  the  Irish  Propositions,  and  the  French 
Treaty,  had  laid  the  basis  of  his  commercial  reputation.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  of  their  subsequent  history ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  of  all  the  singularities  of  our  time, 
we  know  none  which  will  appear  more  marvellous  to  future 
generations  than  the  fact,  that  a  party  recruited  from  the  people 
in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Whig  nobility,  with  full  half  of 
the  wealth,  and  a  fair  ahare  of  the  learning,  eloquence,  and 
official  aptitude  of  their  day,  should  have  preferred  George 
III.  to  William  Pitt  as  the  Apostle  of  their  school. 
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The  attention  of  the  reading  public,  still  more  of  that  smaller 
section,  the  thinking  public,  has  of  late  vears  been  much 
attracted  to  the  times  of  '  the  Great  Rebellion,^  and  the  com- 
monwealth that  arose  out  of  its  successful  issue.  That  an  in- 
creased desire  should  have  arisen  to  know  something  about 
the  history  of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  and  for  which  we 
profess  a  patriotic  pride  that  has  become  proverbial,  is  but  a 
natural  corollary  of  the  increased  desire  for  historical  research 
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manner  of  cunning,  deceptive  dramaturgy,  as  he  went  on — ^the  hollow, 
scheming  'YKotcpiTJ^y  or  play-actor  that  he  was  !  This  is  a  radical  per- 
version, all  but  universal  in  such  cases.  And  think  for  an  instant  how 
different  the  fact  is !  How  much  does  one  of  us  foresee  of  his  own 
life  ?  Short  way  ahead  of  us  it  is  all  dim,  an  unwound  skein  of  possi- 
bilities, of  apprehensions,  attemptabilities,  vague-looming  hopes.  This 
Cromwell  had  not  his  life  lying  all  in  that  fashion  of  program  which 
he  needed  then,  with  that  unfathomable  cunning  of  his,  only  to  enact 
dramatically,  scene  after  scene  I  Not  so.  We  see  it  so  ;  but  to  him  it 
was  in  no  measure  so.  What  absurdities  would  fall  away  of  themselves, 
were  this  one  undeniable  fact  kept  honestly  in  view  by  history  !  His- 
torians indeed  will  tell  you  that  they  do  keep  it  in  view ;  but  look 
whether  such  is  practically  the  fact !  Vulgar  history,  as  in  this,  Crom- 
well's case,  omits  it  altogether ;  even  the  best  kinds  of  history  only 
remember  it  now  and  then.  To  remember  it  duly,  with  vigorous  per- 
fection, as  in  the  fact  it  stoody  requires  indeed  a  rare  faculty ;  rare,  nay 
impossible.  A  very  Shakspeare  for  faculty,  or  more  than  Shakspeare ; 
who  could  enact  a  brother  man's  biography,  see  with  the  brother  man's 
eyes  at  all  points  of  his  course  what  things  he  saw ;  in  short,  know  his 
course  and  him,  as  few  "  historians  "  are  like  to  do.  Half  or  more  of 
all  the  thick-plied  perversions  which  distort  our  image  of  Cromwell, 
will  disappear  if  we  honestly  so  much  as  try  to  represent  them  so,  in 
sequence,  as  they  were ;  not  in  the  lump  as  they  are  thrown  down  before 
us.' — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  pp.  347-9. 

On  this  canon  the  best  possible  commentary  will  be  found  in 
the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell  in  the  two  volumes  now 
before  us,  which  (if  we  may  guess  from  an  occasional  hint 
scattered  here  and  there  over  their  pages)  are  not  to  complete 
the  sum  of  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Carlyle  in  this  matter. 
Meanwhile  we  must  not  underrate  our  gratitude  for  what  has 
been  already  done,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
done.  To  say  indeed,  generally,  that  these  Letters  and 
Speeches  have  been  collected  carefully,  and  edited  faithfully, 
with  unflinching  honesty  of  purpose,  and  unwearying  exertion 
of  diligence, — this  is  only  (and  we  do  not  say  it  by  way  of 
rhetorical  flourish,  but  in  simple,  respectful  sincerity)  to  repeat 
that  of  which  the  heading  of  our  article  will  have  already 
advertised  the  reader,  that  the  task  has  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Carlyle.  But  more  particular  eulogy  is  needed  here. 
There  is  in  the  volumes  before  us  such  an  earnest,  genuine, 
prophetic  truth — such  a  loving  zeal  in  collecting  details — such 
a  minute  faithfulness,  itself  springing  out  of  love,  in  setting 
them  forth  in  clear,  perspicuous  sequence — such  exact  identi- 
fication of  places  and  times;  above  all,  such  a  keen  sagacity  in 
discriminating  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  such  resolute, 
sustained  diligence  in  forcing  a  path  through  the  latter  to  get 
at  the  former,  that  we  feel  ashamed,  to  offer  Mr.  Carlyle  so 
faint  an  acknowledgment  as  thanks  for  what  he  has  done. 
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Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  actual  examination  of 
the  books  themselves,  we  wish  to  notice  two  points  of  differ- 
ence that  has  occurred  to  us  in  comparing  the  Essays  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  on  these  times  with  what  we  have  had  from  Mr. 
Carlyle  on  the  same  period.  It  is  worth  while  to  see  how  the 
subject  is  viewed  by  the  two  ablest  English  writers  of  our  own 
day,  who  have  attempted  to  treat  of  it.  Mr.  Macaulay 's  hero 
is  John  Hampden;  Mr.  Carlyle^s,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Mr. 
Macaulay  says : — 

'  In  Hampden,  and  in  Hampden  alone,  were  united  all  the  qualities 
which,  at  such  a  crisis,  were  necessary  to  save  the  state,  the  valour,  and 
energy  of  Cromwell,  the  discernment  and  eloquence  of  Vane,  the 
humanity  and  moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stem  integrity  of  Hale* 
the  ardent  public  spirit  of  Sydney.  Others  might  possess  the  qualities 
which  were  necessary  to  save  the  popular  party  in  the  crisis  of  danger  ; 
he  alone  had  both  the  power  and  the  inclmation  to  restrain  its  excesses 
in  the  hour  of  triumph.  Others  could  conquer  ;  he  alone  could  recon- 
cile. A  heart  as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cuirassiers  who  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skilful  an  eye  as  his  watched  the 
Scotch  army  descending  from  the  heights  over  Dunbar.  But  it  was 
when,  to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Charles,  had  succeeded  the 
fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  factions,  ambitious  of  ascendency  and  burn- 
ing for  revenge,  it  was  when  the  vices  and  ignorance  which  the  old 
tyranny  had  generated  threatened  the  new  freedom  with  destruction, 
that  England  missed  the  sobriety,  the  self-command,  the  perfect  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  to  which  the  history 
of  revolutions  furnishes  no  paraUel,  or  furnishes  a  parallel  in  Washing- 
ton alone.' — Essay Sy  vol.  i.  pp.  489-90. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand  : — 

*  For  my  own  share,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  or  insinuate  a  word  of 
disparagement  against  such  characters  as  Hampden,  Eliot,  Pym;  whom 
I  believe  to  have  been  right  worthy  and  useful  men.  I  have  read  dili- 
gently what  books  and  documents  about  them  I  could  come  at,  with 
the  honestest  wish  to  admire,  to  love,  and  worship  them  like  heroes ; 
but  1  am  sorry  to  say,  if  the  real  truth  must  be  told,  with  very  indiffer- 
ent success !     At  bottom  I  found  that  it  would  not  do.' *  One 

leaves  all  these  nobilities  standing  in  their  niches  of  honour ;  the  rugged 
outcast  Cromwell,  he  is  the  man  of  them  all,  in  whom  one  still  finds  hu- 
man stuff.' — Hero  Worship,  pp.  336-7. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  whole  Puritan  movement,  there  is 
a  marked  difference  observable,  which  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  the  different  avocations  of  the  writers.  Mr.  Macaulay, 
besides  his  literary  occupations,  has  been  engaged  at  the  bar, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  led  altogether 
a  practical  literary  life,  if  we  may  be  allowed  an  expression 
'^^-narAQtly  so  paradoxical.  And  we  detect  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
n  something  of  the  tone  acquired  elsewhere ;  the  tone  of 
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a  debater,  rather  than  of  a  philosophical  historian.  He  draws 
a  parallel  between  *the  great  Rebellion'  and  *the  glorious 
Revolution,'  and  is  continually  arguing  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  cases.  He  is  *  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  same  per- 
sons who,  on  the  6th  of  November,  thank  God  for  wondermlly 
conducting  his  servant  William,  and  for  making  all  opposition 
fall  before  him,  until  he  became  our  king  and  governor,  can, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  contrive  to  be  afraid  that  the  blood  of 
the  royal  martyr  may  be  visited  on  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren/ Not  that  he  is  not  bold  to  uphold  the  justice  of  the 
cause  in  which  the  Puritans  drew  their  sword,  apart  from  any 
relation  of  comparison  (as  witness  his  impassioned  description 
of  the  whole  Puritan  character) ;  but  it  seems  more  natural  to 
take  the  course  of  a  debater  arguing  against  a  party.  '  You 
approve  of  this;  what  then  have  you  to  disapprove  in  the 
other  V  But  if  the  prosyllogism  on  which  the  major  premise 
rests  be  not  conceded  ? — 

Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  from  the  first  and 
throughout  absolutely,  with  the  tone  of  a  writer  anxious  to  have 
those  of  whom  he  writes  tried  on  their  own  merits  only,  and 
their  position  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  not  referred  to 
any  other  standard  of  comparison  by  which  they  may  be  ele- 
vated or  depressed.  A  more  difficult,  perhaps,  but  we  believe 
also  a  more  valuable  style  of  history,  and,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
hands,  not  losing  in  point  what  it  gains  in  gravity.  But  to 
proceed  to  the  volumes  themselves. 

Their  object  is,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  'The  collecting  the  let- 
ters and  speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  presenting  them  in 
natural  sequence,  with  the  still  possible  elucidation,  to  inge- 
nuous readers.'  This  is  their  object.  As  to  the  formal  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  fulfilled : — 

'  I  have  corrected  the  spelling  of  these  Letters :  I  have  punctuated 
and  divided  them  into  paragraphs,  in  the  modern  manner.  The 
originals,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  such,  have  in  general  no  paragraphs  : 
if  the  letter  is  short,  it  is  usually  found  written  on  the  first  leaf  of  the 
sheet ;  often  with  the  conclusion,  or  some  postscript,  subjoined  cross- 
wise on  the  mai^in,  indicating  that  there  was  no  blotting-paper  in 
those  days  ;  tiiat  the  hasty  writer  was  loath  to  turn  the  leaf.  Oliver's 
spelling  and  pointing  are  of  the  sort  common  to  educated  persons  in  his 
tune ;  and  readers  that  wish  it  may  have  specimens  of  him  in  abun* 
dance,  and  in  all  due  dimness,  in  many  printed  books :  but  to  us, 
intent  here  to  have  the  Letters  read  and  understood,  it  seemed  very  pro- 
per at  once  and  altogether  to  get  nd  of  that  encumbrance.  Would  the 
rest  were  as  easily  got  rid  of !  Here  and  there,  to  bring  out  the  strug- 
gling sense,  I  have  added  or  rectified  a  word, — but  taken  care  to  point 
out  the  same ;  what  words  in  th^  Text  of  the  Letters  are  mine,  the 
reader  will  find  marked  ofi'  by  single  commas  :  it  was  of  course  my 
aupreme  duty  to  avoid  altering*  in  any  respect,  uot  only  the  sense,  but 
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the  smallest  feature  in  the  physi(^omy,  of  the  original.  And  so  'a 
minimum  of  annotation'  having  been  added,  what  minimum  would  serve 
the  purpose, — ^here  are  the  Letiers  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell.' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  116,  17. 

In  this  last  remark  we  find  a  safficient  answer  to  complaints 
that  we  have  heard  made,  *  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  clear  up  this,' 
— '  Mr.  Carlyle  passes  over  that.'  Of  course  Mr.  Carlyle  does. 
He  tells  his  readers  at  starting  he  is  going  to  add  only  'a 
minimum  of  annotation,'  (a  principle  of  editing  to  which  he 
continually  refers  throughout  the  book),  and  he  is  a  man  of  his 
word.  So  we  have  only  an  incidental  notice  of  StraflFord, 
hardly  so  much  of  Laud,  and  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles 
himself  passed  over  with  but  very  few  words,  though  those  are 
of  the  most  touching,  thrilling  interest.  But  wherever  anno- 
tation was  called  for,  we  believe  no  reader  will  be  disappointed. 
To  a  graphic  power  of  describing  scenery  unequalled  by  any 
English  writer,  except  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Carlyle  adds  that 
remarkable  faculty  ascribed  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  Niebuhr.  that 
Vrare  instinct'  which  leads  him  Uo  seize  on  some  particular 
ipassage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive 
n  it  the  marks  of  most  important  truth  ;  while  on  other  occa- 
sions he  has  set  aside  the  statements  of  this  same  writer,  with 
no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.' — (Hist,  of  Rome,  Vol. 
I.  p.  221).  He  sees  too  exactly  what  has  real  weight  in  the 
history,  and  what  has  not  ;  and  we  profit  accordingly.  How 
necesdary  this  '  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,'  and  this 
latter  instinctive  sagacity  which  results  from  it,  must  have  been 
in  his  present  task ;  how  impossible  the  performance  of  the 
task  must  have  been  without  it,  we  may  gather  pretty  well 
from  what  is  said  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume: — 

"  The  documents  and  records  of  it,  (the  Revolution),  scattered  waste 
as  a  shoreless  chaos,  are  not  legible.  They  lie  there,  printed,  written,  to 
the  extent  of  tons  and  square  miles,  as  shot -rubbish ;  unedited,  un- 
sorted,  not  so  much  as  indexed  ;  full  of  every  conceivable  confusion ; — 
yielding  light  to  very  few ;  yielding  darkness,  in  several  sorts,  to  very  many. 
Dull  pedantry,  conceited  idle  dilettantism, — ^prurient  stupidity  in  what 
shape  soever, — is  darkness,  and  not  light !  There  are  from  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand  unread  pamphlets  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  British  Museum 
alone  :  huge  piles  ot  mouldering  wreck,  wherein,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps 
one  pennyweight  per  ton,  lie  things  memorable.  They  lie  preserved 
there,  waiting  happier  days  ;  under  present  conditions  they  cannot,  ex- 
cept for  idle  purposes,  for  dilettante  excerpts  and  such  like,  be  got  ex- 
amined. The  Rushworths,  Whitlockes,  Nelsons,  Thurloes ;  enormous 
folios,  these  and  many  others,  they  have  been  printed,  and  some  of  them 
again  printed,  but  never  yet  edited, — edited  as  you  edit  waggon-loads  of 
broken  bricks  and  dry  mortar,  simply  by  tumbling  up  the  waggon !  " — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  4,  5. 

Mr.  Carlyle  may  well  say  *  Such  a  job  of  buck- washing  as  I  do 
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not  wish  to 'repeat;*'  needing  all  the  encouragement  that  the 
'authentic  utterances'  of  Cromwell  himself  could  yield  to 
make  it  even  tolerable. 

It  is  to  this  'shoreless  chaos/  in  which  all  documents  relating 
to  the  times  lie,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  attributes  in  part  our  igno- 
rance of  the  times  themselves.  To  this  in  part,  but  also  to  an 
intrinsic  cause  existing  in  us^  that  their  '  spiritual  purport  has 
become  inconceivable,  incredible  to  the  modern  mind.'  And» 
more  than  all  to  a  third  cause,  with  which  both  these  are  (as 
it  seems  to  us)  connected  ;  out  of  which,  indeed,  by  a  natural 
order,  they  do  in  some  sort  spring,  and  to  which  they  contribute 
in  their  turn. 

*  What  is  it,  all  this  Rushworthian  inarticulate  rubbish-continent, 
in  its  ghastly  dim  twilight,  with  its  haggard  wrecks,  and  pale  shadows ; 
what  is  it,  but  the  common  kingdom  of  death  ?  This  is  what  we  call 
death,  this  mouldering  dumb  wilderness  of  things  once  alive.  Behold 
here  the  final  evanescence  of  formed  human  thmgs ;  they  had  form, 
but  they  are  changed  into  sheer  formlessness  ; — ancient  human  speech 
itself  has  sunk  into  unintelligible  maundering.  This  is  the  collapse, — 
the  etiolation  of  human  features  into  mouldy  blank ;  dissolution ; 
progress  towards  utter  silence  and  disappearance ;  disastrous  eyer-deaf- 
ening  dusk  of  gods  and  men  !  Why  has  the  living  ventured  thither, 
down  from  the  cheerful  light,  across  the  Lethe-swamps  and  Tartarean 
Phlegethons,  onwards  to  these  balefiil  halls  of  Dis  and  the  three-headed 
dog?  Some  destiny  drives  him.  It  is  his  sins,  I  suppose  : — perhaps 
it  IS  his  love,  strong  as  that  of  Orpheus  for  the  lost  Eurydice,  and 
likely  to  have  no  better  issue !' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

But  let  the  Letters  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  we  shall  select  was  written  when  Cromwell  was  in 
his  fortieth  year.  How  that  he  was  born  of  a  fair  lineage, 
son  of  Robert  Cromwell,  grandson  of  Sir  Henry,  the  Golden 
Knight  of  Hinchinbrook,  and  great-grandson  of  Sir  Richard, 
who  was  either  nephew  (as  he  signs  himself)  or  some  other 
near  relation  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex ;  how,  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  his  childish  imagination  was  stirred  by  the 
stately  reception  of  King  James  at  uncle  Oliver's  house  of 
Hinchinbrook ;  how  he  went  to  Dr.  Beard*s  School  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  entered  at  Sydney-Sussex 
College  under  the  auspices  of  worthy  Master  Richard  Howlet; 
how,  in  the  next  year  his  father  died,  and  Oliver,  now  become 
the  representative  of  that  branch  of  the  house,  exchanged 
college-studies  for  the  conduct  of  a  family  at  home ;  how,  in 
1617  he  went  to  London  and  entered  at  a  Bencher's  Chambers, 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  Law,  and  in  1620  was  married  at 
the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  to  Elizabeth  Bourchier, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  Knight,  and  with  her  lived 
on  at  Huntingdon  '  for  almost  ten  years:  farming  lands;  most 
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probably  attending  quarter-sessions ;  doing  the  civic,  indus- 
trial, and  social  duties,  in  tbe  common  way;*  in  the 
course  of  which  years,  Dr.  Simcott,  physician  in  Huntingdon, 
had  often  to  be  •  sent  for  at  midnight '  to  allay  his  fits  of 
hypochondria ;  how,  in  1628,  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Huntingdon,  and  did  his  part  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
in  1629  brought  before  the  house  poor  Dr.  Alablaster  for 
preaching  *  flat  Popery  at  Paul's  Cross,'  and  his  Diocesan, 
Neile,  Bishop  of  W  inchester,  for  encouraging  him ;  how,  in 
1630  he  was  named  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  in  the  next  year  left  Huntingdon  for  a  grazing- 
farm  at  St.  Ives;  whence,  in  1636,  he  wrote  *  to  Mr.  Storie  at 
the  sign  of  the  Dog  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,*  in  sup- 

Eort  of  *  the  Lecture  in  our  County ;'  how,  in  the  same  year 
e  moved  to  Ely  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  de- 
ceased uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  whose  principal  heir  he 
was,  and  is  there  during  the  ecclesiastical  agitation  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  trial  of  '  Cousin  Hampden '  in  London  for  re- 
fusing his  payment  of  Ship  Money ; — all  this  is  told  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  the  form  of  brief  annals  of  singular  terseness  and 
interest.     And  this  brings  us  to  the  letter  itself: 

*  To  my  beloved  Cousin  Mrs.  St.  John,  at  Sir  William  Masham  his 
House  called  Otes,  in  Essex  :  Present  these. 

*Elj,  13th  October,  1638. 
'Dear  Cousin* 

*  I  thankfully  acknowledge  your  love  in  your  kind  remembrance  of  me 
upon  this  opportimity.  Alas,  you  do  too  highly  prize  my  lines,  and 
my  company.  I  may  be  ashamed  to  own  your  expressions,  considering 
how  unprofitable  I  am,  and  the  mean  improTcment  of  my  talent. 

*  Yet  to  honour  my  Grod  by  declaring  what  He  hath  done  for  my 
soul,  in  this  I  am  confident,  and  I  will  be  so.  Truly,  then,  this  I  find : 
That  He  giveth  springs  in  a  dnr  barren  wilderness  where  no  water  is. 
I  Hve,  you  know  where,— in  Meshec,  which  they  say  signifies  Prolong- 
inff  ;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies  Blackness  :  yet  the  Lord  forsaketh  me 
not.  Though  He  do  prolong,  yet  He  will  I  trust  bring  me  to  His 
Taberafide,  to  His  resting-place.  My  soul  is  with  the  Congregation 
of  the  Firstborn,  my  body  rests  in  hope :  and  if  here  I  may  honour  my 
God  either  by  doing  or  by  suffering,  I  shall  be  most  glad. 

'  Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  forth  in  the 
cause  of  his  God  than  I.  I  have  had  plentiM  wages  beforehand  ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earn  the  least  mite.  The  Lord  accept  me  in 
His  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk  in  the  light, — ^and  give  us  to  walk  in  the 
Hght,  as  He  is  the  light  I  He  it  is  that  enlighteneth  our  blackness, 
our  darkness.  I  dare  not  say.  He  hideth  His  face  from  me.  He  giveth 
me  to  see  light  in  His  light.  One  beam  in  a  dark  place  hath  exceeding 
much  refreshment  in  it : — ^blessed  be  His  Name  for  shining  upon  so 
dark  a  heart  as  mine !  You  know  what  my  manner  of  life  hath  been. 
Oh,  I  tived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated  fight ;  I  was  a  chief,  the 
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chief  of  sinners.  This  is  true :  I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy 
on  me.  O  the  riches  of  His  mercy !  Praise  Him  for  me ; — ^pray  for 
me,  that  He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  would  perfect  it  in  the  day 
of  Christ. 

*  Salute  all  my  friends  in  that  Family  whereof  you  are  yet  a  member. 
I  am  much  bound  unto  them  for  their  love.  I  bless  the  Lord  for 
them ;  and  that  my  Son,  by  their  procurement,  is  so  well.  Let  him 
have  your  prayers,  your  counsel ;  let  me  have  them. 

*  Salute  your  Husband  and  Sister  from  me : — He  is  not  a  man  of  his 
word !  He  promised  to  write  about  Mr.  Wrath  of  Epping  ;  but  as  yet 
I  receive  no  letters : — ^put  him  in  mind  to  do  what  with  conveniency 
may  be  done  for  the  poor  cousin  I  did  sohcit  him  about. 

'  Once  more  farewell.     The  Lord  be  with  you  :  so  pr^eth 

*  Your  truly  loving  Cousin, 

*  Oliver  Cromwell.'* 

In  1640  Oliver  sits  in  the  Short  Parliament  as  Member  for 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  November  of  the  same  year  as  Member 
for  Cambridge  again  in  the  New  Parliament.  Here  he  pre- 
sents a  petition  from  John  Lilburn,  Prynne's  amanuensis, 
shocks  dainty  Sir  Philip  Warwick  by  his  '  plain  cloth  suit, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country-tail6r,'  and 
his  '  plain,  and  not  very  clean  '  linen,  and  tries  courteous  Mr. 
Hyde's  patience  in  Committee.  Here  too  in  the  following 
November  of  1641  he  takes  part  in  '  the  Grand  Petition  and 
Remonstrance,*  and  then,  remonstrating  and  petitioning 
being  at  an  end,  comes  forward  in  1642  to  lend  money  *  for 
the  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  sends  down  arms  into 
Cambridgeshire,  and  at  last  takes  the  field  at  Edge-Hill. 
Then,  in  the  winter,  he  is  mainly  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Eastern  Association  for  mutual  defence  among  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  and  Herts.  In  1643 
we  have  Newbury,  the  first  battle,  and  Winceby  fight,  a  fight 
nearly  fatal  to  Oliver;  in  1644  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge  and 
Marston  Moor,  and  in  June  1645  came  Naseby.  We  extract 
the  letter  in  which  Cromwell  announces  this  victory  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  as  being  better  than 
others  announcing  similar  events,  but  as  more  suitable  to  our 
limits  than  any  other  which  is  the  messenger  of  news  equally 
important. 

'  For  the  Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament :  These: 

'  Harborough,  14th  June,  1645. 
'  Sir, 

*  Being  commanded  by  you  to  this  service,  I  think  myself  bound  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards  you  and  us. 

*  We  marched  yesterday  after  the  King,  who  went  before  us  from 

*  '  Thurloe's  State  Papew  (London  1742),  i.  1/   v 
VOL.    II.  R 
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Daventrj  to  Harborough ;  and  quartered  about  six  miles  from  him. 
This  day  we  marched  towards  him.  He  drew  out  to  meet  us ;  both 
armies  engaged.  We^  after  three  hours  fight  very  doubtful,  at  last 
routed  his  army  ;  killed  and  took  about  5000, — ^very  many  officers,  but 
of  what  quality  we  yet  know  not.  We  took  also  about  200  carriages, 
all  he  had  ;  and  all  his  guns,  being  1 2  in  number,  whereof  two  were 
demi-cannon,  two  demi-culverins,  and  I  think  the  rest  sackers.  We 
pursued  the  enemy  from  three  miles  short  of  Harborough  to  nine  beyond, 
even  to  the  sight  of  Leicester,  whither  the  King  fled. 

'  Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God ;  and  to  Him  alone 
belongs  the  glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  Him.  The  General 
served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honour :  and  the  best  commenda- 
tion I  can  give  him  is.  That  I  daresay  he  attributes  all  to  God,  and 
would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself.  Which  is  an  honest  and 
a  thriving  way : — and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to  him,  in 
this  action,  as  to  a  man.  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in  this 
action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty;  I  beseech,  you,  in  the* name  of  God,  not 
to  discourage  them.  I  wish  this  action  may  beget  thankfulness  and 
hmnility  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his 
conscience,  and  you  for  the  hberty  he  fights  fi>r.  In  this  he  rests» 
who  is 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Oliver  Cromwell.** 

In  September  of  this  same  year  1645,  Bristol  surrenders  to 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  we  must  make  one  short  qu(^- 
tion  from  the  letter  in  which  Oliver  reports  this  new  success, 
in  order  to  illustrate  a  phrase  occurring  in  the  Letter  jnst 
extracted,  which  might  puzzle  a  reader  not  furnished  with  any 
commentary  on  the  passage.  The  expression  to  which  we 
refer  is,  *  Monest  men  served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.' 
Oliver  is  generally  his  own  best  interpreter,  if  we  will  only 
take  the  trouble  to  study  his  expressions  and  compare  them. 
But  to  our  <}uotation. 

'Thus  I  have  given  you  a  true,  but  not  a  full  account  of  this  great 
business ;  wherein  he  that  runs  may  read.  That  all  this  is  none  other 
than  the  work  of  God.  He  must  be  a  very  Atheist  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  it. 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  some  praises  are  due  to  those  gallant  men, 
of  whose  valour  so  much  mention  is  made : — ^their  humble  suit  to  you 
and  all  that  have  an  mterest  in  this  blessing,  is.  That  in  the  remem- 
brance of  God's  praises  they  be  forgotten.  It's  their  joy  that  they  are 
instruments  of  Grpd's  glory,  and  their  country's  good.  It's  their  honour 
that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  them.  Sir,  they  that  have  been  employed 
in  this  service  know,  that  faith  and  prayer  obtained  this  City  for  you : 
I  do  not  say  ours  only,  but  of  the  people  of  God  with  you  and  all  Eng- 
land over,  who  have  wrestled  with  God  for  a  blessing  in  this  very  thing. 

•  «  Harl.  MS8.  no.  7502,  art.  S,  p.  7 ;  Rushworth,  vi.  45.' 
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Our  desires  are  that  Grod  may  be  glorified  by  the  same  spirit  of  faith  by 
which  we  ask  all  our  sufficiency,  and  have  received  it.  It  is  meet  that 
He  have  all  the  praise.  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  have  here  the 
same  spirit  of  faith  and  praver  ;  the  same  presence  and  answer ;  they 
agree  here,  have  no  names  or  difference :  pity  it  is  it  should  be  other- 
wise anywhere !  All  that  beheve,  have  the  real  unity,  which  is  most 
glorious ;  because  inward  and  spiritual,  in  the  Body,  and  to  the  Head.* 
For  being  united  in  forms,  commonly  called  Uniibrmity,  every  Chris- 
tian will  for  peacesake  study  and  do,  as  far  as  conscience  will  permit. 
And  for  brethren,  in  things  of  the  mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion,  but 
that  of  hght  and  reason.  In  other  things,  God  hath  put  the  sword  in  the 
Parliament's  hands, — ^for  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well.  If  any  plead  exemption  from  that, — ^he  knows  not  the 
Grospel :  if  any  would  wring  that  out  of  your  hands,  or  steal  it  from  you 
under  what  pretence  soever,  I  hope  they  shall  do  it  without  effect. 
That  God  may  maintain  it  in  your  hands,  and  direct  you  in  the  use 
thereof^  is  the  prayer  of 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

•  Oliver  CROMWBLL.'f 

In  March  1646  the  first  Civil  War  is  ended  by  the  surrender 
of  the  Royalist  Generals,  Sir  RalplrHopton  in  Cornwall,  and 
Sir  Jacob  Astley  *  at  Stow  among  the  Wolds  of  Glocester- 
ahire.'  The  King  goes  from  Oxford  to  the  Scots  Army,  and 
having  refused  to  accede  to  the  *  Propositions '  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,  (for  this  mainly,  and  also  for  other 
uses  which  an  intelligent  reader  may  perhaps  discover  for 
himself,)  has  to  retire  m  February  1647 'to  Holmby  House,  in 
Northamptonshire,  to  continue  in  strict  though  very  stately 
seclusion,  "  on  fifty  pound  a  day."  and  await  the  destinies  there.' 

With  great  reluctance  we  must  pass  over  the  history  of  the 
period  between  this  date  and  November  1648;  a  period  of 
intense  interest,  with  its  Presbyterian  and  Independent  difier- 
ences.  Army  Manifestoes,  and  feats  of  arms.  But  we  have  a 
long  letter  to  quote  here,  and  we  must  quote  it  entire,  for  it  is 
the  completest  illustration  the  whole  collection  of  letters  affords 
of  the  cnaracter  of  the  writer ;  his  warm  and  tender  afiection- 
ateness,  his  deep  earnest  sense  of  religion,  and  complete  prac- 
tii*al  devotion  to  it,  his  strong  and  clear  reason,  and  his  stern 
severity  of  resolution.  This  last  trait  of  the  man  is  indeed 
familiar  enough  to  those  who  know  little  else  of  his  portraits. 
The  rugged  features  have  caught  the  eye  of  the  most  thought- 
less passer  by,  but  it  needs  a  longer  and  more  careful  inspec- 
tion to  detect  the  softer  and  finer  lineaments.  The  letter  of 
which  we  speak  is  addressed  to  Colonel  Robert  Hammond, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  whose  custody  the  King 
now  is,  and  *  who  seems  to  be  in  much  straits  about'  him. 

*  *  "  Head  "  means  Christ ;  *•  Body"  is  TnM  Church  qf  Christ.' 
t  *  Rushworth,  vi.  85.' 

r2 
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*  To  Colonel  Robert  Hammond :  These, 

*  Knottinglj,  near  Pontefract, 
25th  November,  1648.' 
'  Dear  Robin, 
'  No  man  rejoiceth  more  to  see  a  line  from  thee  than  myself.     I 
know  thou  hast  long  heen  under  trial.     Thou  shalt  he  no  loser  hy  it. 
All  "  things  '*  must  work  for  the  best. 

*  Thou  desirest  to  hear  of  my  experiences.  I  can  tell  thee  :  I  am 
such  a  one  as  thou  didst  formerly  know,  haying  a  body  of  sin  and 
death ;  but  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  there  is  no 
condemnation,  though  much  infirmity ;  and  I  wait  for  the  redemption. 
And  in  this  poor  condition  I  obtain  mercy,  and  sweet  consolation  through 
the  Spirit.  And  find  abundant  cause  every  day  to  exalt  the  Lord,  and 
abase  flesh, — and  herein  *  I  have  some  exercise. 

*  As  to  outward  dispensations,  if  we  may  so  call  them  :  we  have  not 
been  without  our  share  of  beholding  some  remarkable  providences,  and 
appearances  of  the  Lord.  His  presence  hath  been  amongst  us,  and  by 
the  light  of  His  countenance  we  have  prevailed.f  We  are  sure,  the 
goodwill  of  Him  who  dwelt  in  the  Bush  has  shined  upon  us  ;  and  we 
can  humbly  say.  We  know  in  whom  we  have  believed  ;  who  can  and 
will  perfect  what  remaineth,  and  us  also  in  doing  what  is  well-pleasing 
in  His  eye-sight. 

*  I  find  some  trouble  in  your  spirit;  occasioned  first,  not  only  by  the 
continuance  of  your  sad  and  heavy  burden,  as  you  call  it,  but  also 
by  the  dissatisfaction  you  take  at  the  ways  of  some  good  men  whom 
you  love  with  your  heart,  who  through  this  principle.  That  it  is  lawful 
for  a  lesser  part,  if  in  the  right,  to  force  "  a  numerical  majority  "  &c. 

*  To  the  first :  Call  not  your  burden  sad  or  heavy.  If  your  Father 
laid  it  upon  you.  He  intended  neither.  He  is  the  Father  of  lights, 
from  whom  comes  every  good  and  perfect  gift  ;  who  of  His  own  will 
begot  us,  and  bade  us  count  it  all  joy  when  such  things  befal  us  ;  they 
being  for  the  exercise  of  faith  and  patience,  whereby  in  the  end  (James, 
i.)  we  shall  be  made  perfect, 

*  Dear  Robin,  our  fleshly  reasonings  ensnare  us.  These  make  us 
say,  "  heavy,"  "  sad,"  "  pleasant,"  "  easy."  Was  there  not  a  little 
of  this  when  Robert  Hammond,  through  dissatisfaction  too,  desired  re- 
tirement from  the  Army,  and  thought  of  quiet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  J 
Did  not  God  find  him  out  there?  I  believe  he  will  never  forget  this. 
— And  now  I  perceive  he  is  to  seek  again ;  partly  through  his  sad  and 
heavy  burden,  and  partly  through  his  dissatisfaction  with  friends' 
actings. 

*  Dear  Robin,  thou  and"  I  were  never  worthy  to  be  door-keepers  in  this 
Service.  If  thou  wilt  seek,  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  God  in  all  that 
chain  of  Providence,  whereby  God  brought  thee  thither,  and  that  Person 
to  thee ;  how,  before  and  since,  God  has  ordered  him,  and  afiairs  con- 
cerning him :  and  then  tell  me,  Whether  there  be  not  some  glorious 
and  high  meaning  in  all  this,  above  what  thou  hast  yet  attained  ?  And, 
laying  aside  thy  fleshly  reason,  seek  of  the  Lord  to  teach  thee  what  that 

•  '  And  in  the  latter  respect  at  least.'  +  '  At  Preston,  &c.* 

'  6th  September  of  the  foregoing  year.' 
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is  ;  and  He  will  do  it.  I  dare  be  positive  to  say,  It  is  not  that  the 
wicked  should  be  exalted  that  God  should  so  appear  as  indeed  He  hath 
done.*  For  there  is  no  peace  to  them.  No,  it  is  set  upon  the  hearts 
of  such  as  fear  the  Lord,  and  we  have  witness  upon  witness,  That  it 
shall  go  ill  with  them  and  their  partakers.  I  say  again,  seek  that 
spirit  to  teach  thee ;  which  is  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, the  spirit  of  council  and  might,  of  wisdom  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  That  spirit  will  close  thine  eyes  and  stop  thine  ears,  so  that 
thou  shalt  not  judge  by  them  ;  but  thou  shalt  judge  for  the  meek  of 
the  Earth,  and  thou  shalt  be  made  able  to  do  accordingly.  The  Lord 
direct  thee  to  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  eye-sight. 

*  As  to  thy  dissatisfaction  with  friends'  actings  upon  that  supposed 
principle,  I  wonder  not  at  that.  If  a  man  take  not  his  own  burden 
well,  he  shall  hardly  others ;  especially  if  involved  by  so  near  a  relation 
of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood  as  thou  art.  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  satisfy  ;  but  I  hold  myself  bound  to  lay  my  thoughts  before  so 
dear  a  friend.     The  Lord  do  His  own  will. 

*  You  say  :  "  God  hath  appointed  authorities  among  the  nations,  to 
which  active  or  passive  obedience  is  to  be  yielded.  This  resides  in 
England  in  the  Parliament.  Therefore  active  or  passive  resistance," 
&c. 

*  Authorities  and  powers  are  the  ordinance  of  God.  This  or  that 
species  is  of  human  institution,  and  limited,  some  with  larger,  others 
with  stricter  bands,  each  one  according  to  its  constitution.  "  But"  I 
do  not  therefore  think  the  Authorities  may  do  anything,-\-  and  yet  such 
obedience  be  due.  All  agree  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  lawful 
to  resist.  If  so,  your  ground  fails,  and  so  Ukewise  the  inference. 
Indeed,  dear  Robin,  not  to  multiply  words,  the  query  is.  Whether  ours 
be  such  a  case  ?     This  ingenuously  is  the  true  question. 

*  To  this  I  shall  say  nothing,  though  I  could  say  very  much  ;  but 
only  desire  thee  to  see  what  thou  findest  in  thy  own  heart  to  two  or 
three  plain  considerations  :  Firsts  Whether  Salu8  Fopuli  be  a  sound 
position? J  Secondly y  Whether  in  the  way  in  hand,§  really  and  before 
the  Lord,  before  whom  conscience  has  to  stand  this  be  provided  for  ; — 
or  if  the  whole  fruit  of  the  War  is  not  like  to  be  frustrated,  and  all  most 
like  to  turn  to  it  was,  and  worse  1  And  this,  contrary  to  Engagements, 
exphcit  Covenants  with  those  ||  who  ventured  their  lives  upon  those 
Covenants  and  Engagements,  without  whom  perhaps,  in  equity,  relaxa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  ?  Thirdly,  Whether  this  Army  be  not  a  lawful 
Power,  called  by  God  to  oppose  and  fight  against  the  King  upon  some 
stated  grounds  ;  and  being  in  power  to  such  ends,  may  not  oppose  one 
Name  of  Authority,  for  those  ends,  as  well  as  another  Name, — ^since  it 
was  not  the  outward  Authority  summoning  them  that  by  its  power  made 
the  quarrel  lawful,  but  the  quarrel  was  lawful  in  itself  i  If  so,  it  may 
be,  acting  will  be  justified  in  foro  humano, — But  truly  this  kind  of 

*  *  For  other  purposes  that  God  has  so  manifested  Himself  as,  in  these  transactions 
of  ours,  He  has  done.' 

t  '  Whatsoever  they  like.'  ' 

X  *  The  safety  of  the  people  the  supreme  law  :  is  that  a  true  doctrine  or  a  false 
one  ?' 

$  '  By  this  Parliamentary  Treaty  with  the  King.' 

II  '  Us  soldiers.' 
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reasonings  may  be  but  fleshly,  either  with  or  against :  only  it  is  good 
to  tnr  what  truth  may  be  in  them.     And  the  Lord  teach  us. 

'  My  dear  Friend,  let  us  look  into  providences ;  surely  they  mean 
somewhat.  They  hang  so  together ;  have  been  so  constant,  so  clear, 
unclouded.  Malice,  swoln  malice  against  God's  people,  now  called 
"  Saints,"  to  root  out  their  name  ; — and  yet  they,  "  these  poor  Saints,** 
getting  arms,  and  therein  blessed  with  defence  and  more ! — I  desire,  he 
that  is  for  a  principle  of  suffering  *  would  not  too  much  slight  this.  I 
shght  not  him  who  is  so  minded :  but  let  us  beware  lest  fleshly  reason- 
ing see  more  safety  in  maJcing  use  of  this  principle  than  in  acting ! 
"Who  acts,  if  he  resolve  not  through  God  to  be  willing  to  part  with  all  ? 
Our  hearts  are  very  deceitful,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 

'What  think  you  of  Providence  disposing  the  hearts  of  so  many  of . 
God's  people  this  way, — especially  in  this  poor  Army,  wherein  the 
great  God  has  vouchsafed  to  appear  1  I  know  not  one  Officer  among 
us  but  is  on  the  increasing  hand.f  And  let  me  say,  it  is  after  much 
patience, — here  in  the  north.  We  trust,  the  same  Lord  who  hath 
framed  our  minds  in  our  actings  is  with  us  in  this  also.  And  all  con- 
trary to  a  natural  tendency,  and  to  those  comforts  our  hearts  could 
wish  to  enjoy  as  well  as  others.  And  the  difficulties  probably  to  be 
encountered  with,  and  the  enemies  : — ^not  few ;  even  all  that  is  elorious 
in  this  world.  Appearance  of  united  names,  titles  and  authorities 
•*  all  against  us ;" — ^and  yet  not  terrified  "  we  ;**  only  desirii^  to  fear 
our  great  God,  that  we  do  nothing  against  His  will.  Truly  this  is  our 
condition.^ 

'  And  to  conclude.  We  in  this  Northern  Army  were  in  a  waiting 
posture ;  desiring  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  lead  us  to.  And  a 
Declaration  §  is  put  out,  at  which  many  are  shaken : — although  we 
could  perhaps  have  wished  the  stay  of  it  till  after  the  Treaty,  yet  see* 
ing  it  is  come  out,  we  trust  to  rejoice  in  the  will  of  the  Lord,  waiting 
His  farther  pleasure. — Dear  Rohm,  beware  of  men  ;  look  up  to  the 
Lord.  Let  Him  be  free  to  speak  and  command  in  thy  heart.  Take 
heed  of  the  things  I  featr  thou  hast  reasoned  thyself  into ;  and  thou 
shalt  be  able  through  Him,  without  consulting  flesh  and  blood,  to  do 
valiantly  for  Him  and  His  people. 

*  Thou  mentionest  somewhat  as  if,  by  actii^  against  such  opposition 
as  is4ike  to  be,  there  will  be  a  tempting  of  God.  Dear  Robin,  tempting 
of  God  ordinarily  is  either  by  acting  presumptuously  in  carnal  confi- 
dence, or  in  unbelief  through  diffidence:  both  these  ways  Israel  tempted 
God  in  the  wilderness,  and  He  was  grieved  by  them.  Not  the  en- 
countering of  difficulties,  therefore,  makes  us  to  tempt  God ;  but  th^ 

•  *  Pasaiye  obedience.' 

t  •  Come  or  coining  over  to  this  opinion.' 

X  '  The  incorrect  original,  rushing  on  in  an  eager  ungrammatical  manner,  were  It 
not  that  comopon  ireaders  migh<  miss  the  meaning  of  it,  would  please  me  better ;  at 
any  rate  I  subjoin  it  here  as  somewhat  characteristic :  **  And  let  me  say  it  is  here 
in  the  North  after  much  patience,  we  trust  the  same  Lord  who  hath  framed  our 
minds  in  our  actings  is  'with  us  in  this  also.  And  this  contrary  to  a  natural  tendency, 
and  to  those  comforts  our  hearts  could  wish  to  ei^joy  with  others.  And  the  difficul- 
ties probably  to  be  encountered  with,  and  the  enemieii,  not  few^  even  all  that  is 
glorious  in  this  world,  with  appearance  of  united  names,  titles  and  authorities,  and 
yet  not  terrified,  only,"  Ac' 

^  '  Jtemonstiance  of  the  Army,  presented  by  Ewer  on  Monday  last.' 
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acting  before  and  without  faith.*  If  the  Lord  have  in  any  measure 
persuaded  His  people,  as  generally  He  hath,  of  the  lawfulness,  nay  of 
the  duty, — ^this  persuasion  prevadins  upon  the  heart  is  faith;  and 
acting  thereupon  is  acting  in  faith;  ana  the  more  the  difficulties  are,  the 
more  the  faith.  And  it  is  most  sweet  that  he  who  is  not  persuaded 
have  patience  towards  them  that  are,  and  judge  not :  and  this  will  free 
thee  ^om  the  trouble  of  others'  actings,  which,  thou  sayest,  adds  to 
thy  grief.     Only  let  me  offer  two  or  three  things,  and  I  have  done. 

'  Dost  thou  not  think  this  fear  of  the  Levellers  (of  whom  there  is  no 
fear)  "  that  they  would  destroy  Nobility,"  &c.  has  caused  some  to  take 
up  corruption,  and  find  it  lawful  to  make  this  ruming  hypocritical 
Agreement,  on  one  part?f  Hath  not  this  biassed  even  some  good 
men  ?  I  will  not  say,  the  thing  they  fear  will  come  upon  them ;  but  if 
it  do,  they  will  themselves,  bring  it  upon  themselves.  Have  not  some 
of  our  friends,  by  their  passive  principle  (which  I  judge  not,  only  I 
think  it  liable  to  temptation  as  well  as  the  active,  and  neither  of  them 
good  but  as  we  are  led  into  them  of  God,  and  neither  of  them  to  be 
reasoned  into,  because  the  heart  is  deceitM), — ^been  occasioned  to  over- 
look what  is  just  and  honest,  and  to  think  the  people  of  God  may  have 
as  much  or  more  good  the  one  way  than  the  other  ?  Good  by  this 
Man, — ^against  whom  the  Lord  hath  witnessed ;  and  whom  thou 
knowest !     Is  this  so  in  their  hearts  ;  or  is  it  reasoned,  forced  in  ?  J 

'  Bobin,  I  have  done.  Ask  we  our  hearts.  Whether,  after  all,  these 
dispensations,  the  like  to  which  many  generations  cannot  afford, — should 
end  in  so  corrupt  reasonings  of  good  men ;  and  should  so  hit  the 
designings  of  bad?  Thinkest  thou  in  thy  heart  that  the  glorious  dis- 
pensations of  God  point  out  to  this  ?  Or  to  teach  His  people  to  trust 
in  Him,  and  to  wait  for  better  things, — when,  it  may  be,  better  are 
sealed  to  many  of  their  spirits  ?§  And  I,  as  a  poor  looker  on,  I  had 
rather  hve  in  the  hope  of  that  spirit  "  which  beUeves  that  God  doth  so 
teach  us,"  and  take  my  share  with  them,  expecting  a  good  issue,  than 
be  led  away  with  the  others. 

'  ITiis  trouble  I  have  been  at,  because  my  soul  loves  thee,  and  I 
would  not  have  thee  swerve,  or  lose  any  glorious  opportunity  the  Lord 
puts  into  thy  hand.  The  Lord  be  thy  counsellor.  Dear  Robin,  I  rest 
thine, 

*  Oliver  Cromwell.'H 

But  we  must  have  done.  .In  the  space  to  which  we  are 
limited,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  give  a  critical  notice 
of  the  work  before  us,  hardly  even  that,  and  our  object  has 
been  therefore  to  make  such  a  selection  of  letters  as  may 
induce  our  readers  to  turn  to  the   book  itself  for  completer 

♦  '  Veiy  true,  my  Lord  General,— then,  now,  and  always !' 

+  *  Hollow  Treaty  at  Newport.' 
'    j  *  I  think  it  is  reasoned  in,  and  hy  bad  arguments  too,  my  Lord  General  !     The 
inner  heart  of  the  men  in  real  contact  with  the  inner  heart  of-  the  matter  had  little  to 
do  with  all  that  '.—alas,  w<u  there  ever  any  such  contact  with  the  real  truth  of  any 
matter,  on  the  part  of  such  men,  your  Excellency  !* 

§  '  Already  indubitably  sure  to  many  of  them.' 
II  *Birch,  p.  101  ;  ends  the  Volume.' 
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inforination.  We  have  wished  to  bring  before  them  such 
different  points  in  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  own 
letters  offer  to  our  view,  and  so  help  them  in  some  sort  to  com- 
bine a  whole  for  themselves,  (if  they  will  be  at  no  more  trouble 
in  the  matter  than  this,)  that  may  at  any  rate  be  something  of 
a  likeness,  not  a  distorted  caricature.  One  or  two  more  ex- 
tracts only  and  we>  have  done.  The  first  from  a  letter  written 
after  the  siege  of  Tredah,  or  Drogheda  in  1649,  a  siege,  as  we 
have  no  need  to  inform  our  readers^  in  which  Cromwell  re- 
fused quarter.     Hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself  about  it. 

'  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgement  of  Grod  upon 
these  barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  so  much 
innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
for  the  future.  Which  are  the  satisfactory  grounds  to  such  actions, 
which  otherwise  cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret.' 

At  Ross  the  Governor  is  anxious  for  certain  conditions, 
•  liberty  of  conscience '  among  others.  Oliver  has  a  notable 
answer  for  him,  notable  for  the  modern  politician  in  many 
ways. 

'  For  the  Crovemor  of  Ross  :  These. 

*  19th  October,  1649. 
•Sir, 

'To  what  I  formerly  offered,*  I  shall  make  good.  As  for  yoiur 
carrying  away  any  artillery  or  ammunition,  that  you  brought  not  with 
you,  or  that  hath  not  come  to  you  since  you  had  the  command  of  that 
place, — I  must  deny  you  that ;  expecting  you  to  leave  it  as  you  found 
it. 

'As  for  that  which  you  mention  concerning  liberty  of  conscience, 
I  meddle  not  with  any  man's  conscience.  But  if  by  liberty  of  con- 
science, you  mean  a  liberty  to  exercise  the  Mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use 
plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know.  Where  the  Parliament  of  England 
have  power,  that  will  not  be  allowed  of.  As  for  such  of  the  Townsmen 
who  desire  to  depart,  and  carry  away  themselves  and  goods  (as  you 
expwss),  I  engage  myself  they  shall  have  three  months  time  so  to  do ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  shall  be  protected  from  violence  in  their  persons 
and  goods,  as  others  under  the  obedience  of  the  Parliament. 

'  If  you  accept  of  this  offer,  I  engage  my  honour  for  a  punctual  per- 
formance hereof.     I  rest, 

'  Your  servant, 

'  Oliver  CaoMWELL.'f 

And  now,  space  for  one  letter  more,  written  from  the  Army 
at  Dunbar,  and  beaming  pleasantly  upon  us  from  among  details 
of  battle  and  hurly-burly,  as  a  glimpse  of  cheerful  sunshine 
between  black  thunder-showers. 

*  '  To,  ne.'  t  <  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  68).' 
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*  For  my  beloved  Wife,  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  at  the  Cockpit :  These. 

<  Dunbar,  4th  September,  1650. 
'  My  Dearest, 
'  [  have  not  leisure  to  write  much.  But  I  could  chide  thee  that  in 
many  of  thy  letters  thou  writest  to  me.  That  I  should  not  he  unmindful 
of  thee  and  thy  little  ones.  Truly,  if  I  love  you  not  too  well,  I  think 
I  err  not  on  the  other  hand  much.  Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  any 
creature  ;  let  that  suffice. 

'  The  Lord  hath  shewed  us  an  exceeding  mercy  : — ^who  can  tell  how 
great  it  is !  My  weak  faith  hath  been  upheld.  I  have  been  in  my 
inward  man  marvellously  supported  ; — though  I  assure  thee,  I  grow  an 
old  man,  and  feel  infirmities  of  age  marvellously  stealing  upon  me. 
Would  my  corruptions  did  as  fast  decrease !  Pray  on  my  behalf  in  the 
latter  respect.  The  particulars  of  our  late  success  Harry  Vane  or  Gil- 
bert Pickering  will  impart  to  thee.  My  love  to  all  dear  friends.  I 
rest  thine, 

'Oliver  Cromwell.'  * 

Of  the  speeches  we  have  not  said  a  word.  Elsewhere,  if 
opportunity  be  afforded,  we  may  speak  of  these  and  some 
other  things  in  the  two  volumes  we  have  professed  to  notice 
here.  For  the  present  we  can  only  repeat  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Carlyle  for  having,  at  such  cost  of  thought  and  labour  to  him- 
self, furnished  us  with  an  authentic  collection  of  Cromwell's 
*  utterances,'  to  which,  in  point  of  historical  merit,  we  know  no 
parallel. 
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Ad^€i€V  av  TravTOS  cTva*  Trpoayay^iv  Koi  BiapOpCxTai  to.  koXxo^  €)(ovTa  rq 
7r€/xypa<^. — ARISTOT. 

Early  Roman  History  in  its  outline  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  understood.  The  darkness  which  for  ages  rested 
upon  it,  first  pierced  by  the  solitary  ray  of  light  which  M.  de 
Beaufort  darted  into  its  thick  obscurity,  has  been  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  almost  entirely  dispelled  by  the  won- 
derful sagacity  and  acumen  of  the  mighty  Niebuhr.  Reluctant 
as  the  English  mind  ever  is  to  receive  new  impressions  upon 
any  subject,  in  this  respect  it  has  been  compelled  to  give  way. 
A  light  blazed  forth  from  that  transcendent  genius,  against 

*  *  Copied  from  the  Original  bj  John  Hare,  Esq.,  Rosemount  Cottage,  Clifton. 
Collated  with  the  old  Copy  in  British  Museum,  Cole  mss.  no.  5834,  p.  38.  The 
Original  was  purchased  at  Strawberry-Hill  Sale  (Horace  Walpole's),  30th  April, 
1 842,  for  Twenty-one  guineas.' 
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which  it  was  in  vain  to  ek>se  the  eyes.  Accordingly  we  have 
yielded,  and  the  submission  has  been  complete.  Our  books  of 
reference  on  the  subject  have  been  all  re-written ;  our  old 
authorities  for  the  period  discarded.  Keightley  is  now  the 
school  text-book  in  lieu  of  Ferguson  or  Goldsmith ;  Arnold 
the  general  reader's  authority  in  the  place  of  Hooke.  Thus 
the  reading  world  has  been  leavened,  while  for  the  volatile 
mass,  who  merely  skim  the  surface  of  our  lighter  literature. 
Useful  Knowledge  Tracts,  Quarterlv  Heviews,  and  Penny 
Magazines,  have  effected  almost  witnout  their  knowledge  a 
similar  change  of  sentiment.  Niebuhr,  reflected,  diluted,  anato* 
mised,  popularised,  expanded,  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years 
continually  placed  before  the  public,  till  now  at  length  they 
discern  Boman  Historv  in  the  form,  inore  or  less  made  out, 
which  it  received  from  him. 

But  while  thus  much  has  been  gained  to  us  by  means  of  his 
wonderful  ability,  and  through  his  influence  so  vast  a  stride  in 
knowledge  has  been  taken  by  the  age,  in  one  respect  we  may 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  his  very  greatness  and  unapproach- 
able excellence.  Men  have  not  only  thought  it  presumption 
to  differ  from  any  of  his  views,  but  vanity  even  to  imagine  it 
possible  to  add  to  his  discoveries.  Yet  this  is  reallv  to  misnn* 
derstand  and  misappreciate  thenature  of  genius,  of  which  itis  the 
special  characteristic  that  it  hits  on  grand  leading  principles,  which 
are  capable  of  a  vast  extent  of  application,  and  strikes  out  bold 
outlines  without  stopping  to  elaborate  them  in  detail,  while  it 
leaves  to  inferior  minds  the  carrying  out  of  those  principles  to 
their  results,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  details  of  that  outline. 
Certainly  very  little  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  this  way 
by  any  of  those  writers  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made.  Some, 
as  Keightly,  selecting  from  the  somewhat  irregular  and  con- 
fused mass  of  materials  supplied  by  Niebuhr,  the  most  important 
facts,  set  before  us  accurately  enough,  but  most  drily  and  un- 
pleasingly,  the  bare  ground-plan  of  bis  system.  Others,  as 
Arnold,  build  up  a  magnificent  palace  out  of  the  same  materials, 
yet  still  add  nothing  of  their  own  but  ornamental  fret-work. 
Nothing  like  real  progress  is  made,  not  a  single  step  seems  to 
have  been  gained ;  our  authors  do  but  tread  and  re-tread  one 
and  the  same  spot  of  ground. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  have  enabled  the  sagacious 
reader  to  anticipate  the  general  line  taken  in  the  ensuing  pages. 
An  attempt  is  made  in  them  to  throw  new  light  upon  one  of 
the  obscurest  portions  of  ancient  Roman  History  by  applying 
to  it  in  detail  Niebuhr's  principles.  No  claim  is  laid  to  origi- 
nality in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  but  restdts  entirely 
neWj  it  is  believed,  are  obtained  by  pursuing  bis  method.  Thus 
an  example  is  set  which  it  is  hoped  others  more  competent  than 
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the  writer  will  be  led  to  follow,  whereby  the  Aristotelian  pre* 
cept,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  may  be  observed, 
and  the  science  of  Roman  History  reach  by  degrees  its  full 
development. 

The  period  which  it  is  proposed  to  consider,  is  that  which  is 
contained  between  the  years  of  Rome  389  (384),  and  413  (408); 
in  other  words,  that  which  extends  from  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian  to  the  enactment  of  the  Genucian  laws.  It  corre* 
sponds  therefore  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Bfteenth  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  Diodorus,  and  is  exactly 
comprised  in  the  seventh  book  of  Livy.  Niebubr  treats  of  it 
in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  his  third  volume,  and  Arnold 
in  the  twenty*seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  his  history. 
It  occupies  the  space  of  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is 
familiarly  known  to  the  student  of  Roman  History  as  the 
transition  period  between  the  times  of  the  fierce  contention  and 
the  cordial  agreement  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders. 

Of  this  period,  the  most  remarkable  fact,  according  to  the 
universal  consent  of  all  writers,  is  the  partial  recovery  of  the 
consulate  by  the  patricians.  In  the  year  of  Rome  400,  within 
twelve  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  law,  two  patricians 
were  seen  again  at  the  helm  of  the  republic.  During  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  period,  that  is,  for  the  space  of  thirteen 
years,  similar  violations  of  the  law  frequently  recurred.  The 
Consulate  was  engrossed  by  the  patricians  almost  as  often  as  it 
was  shared  between  the  orders.  Meantime  all  continued 
peaceful ;  there  was  no  outbreak,  no  secession,  not  even  any 
organised  agitation.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  rulers  in 
the  continuance  of  domestic  tranquillity,  that  a  war  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  Southern  Italy  was  provoked  and 
entered  on.  Campania  was  encouraged  to  throw  off  her  alle- 
giance, and  hostilities  were  commenced  with  Samnium.  Then, 
according  to  the  history,  there  came  an  accidental  revolt,  which 
without  cause  or  even  pretext,  grew  into  a  rebellion,  brought 
the  state  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  at  last  was  pacified  by  the 
concession  of  a  few  insignificant  demands,  together  with  the 
enactment  of  a  few  laws  wholly  unconnected  with  the  demands, 
and  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  discern  the  bearing  or  the 
benefit.  An  end  however  was  put  at  this  very  time  to  patri- 
cian usurpation,  and  henceforward  the  Licinian  law  is  not 
violated,  even  in  a.single  instance,  so  long  as  the  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  continues. 

Now,  considering  the  unprecedented  length  and  fierceness 
of  the  struggle  by  which  the  division  of  the  Consulate  had 
been  extorted,  and  the  absence  of  all  assignable  cause  for  the 
declension  of  the  plebeian  power,  it  certainly  does  appear  a  most 
extraordinary  fact  that  within  so  short  a  time  the  plebians  should 
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hare  lost  the  fruit  of  their  victory  to  such  an  extent  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  suspension  of  the  Licinian  law  even  in  a  singple 
instance.  And  that  the  suspension  should  have  been  perse- 
vered in,  repeated  five  or  six  times,  that  it  should  have  become 
as  usual  as  the  observance  of  the  law,  does  seem  so  very  strange 
a  phenomenon,  if  we  realize  the  fact,  that,  unless  some  very 
special  circumstances  can  be  found  explanatory  of  it,  we  must 
look  upon  history  as  altogether  a  riddle  and  a  perplexity.  And 
when  to  this  is  added  the  unusual  apathy  on  this  occasion  of 
the  plebeian  order  and  their  strange  submission  for  so  long  a 
time  to  so  grossly  iniquitous  a  usurpation,  and  finally  the 
sudden  discontinuance  of  the  practice  at  once  and  for  ever 
without  cause  assigned  or  even  mention  made  of  the  circum- 
stance,— when  all  this  is  taken  into  their  account,  the  marvel- 
lousness  of  the  whole  passage  of  history  reaches  a  point 
beyond  which  imagination  has  scarcely  gone  in  the  mythical 
legends  of  remote  antiquity. 

When  we  look  narrowly  into  the  record  of  these  events  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  clue  to  the  real  rationale  of  them, 
there  are  two  circumstances  that  appear  chiefly  noticeable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  (though  the  fact  appears 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  even  the  penetrating  eyes  of  German 
investigators)  that,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  the  patrician 
usurpations  took  place  in  alternate  years. 

From  the  first  setting  aside  of  the  Licinian  law  to  its  com- 
plete and  final  re-establishment,  there  were  at  the  most  two 
departures  from  this  practice;  the  first  in  the  year  401,  the 
second  in  408.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Fasti  followed  by  Livy  were  correct  in  these  two  instances, 
still  a  degree  of  uniformity  remains  which  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable. It  could  not  be  mere  chance  which  produced  in  all 
the  even  years  but  one,  a  departure  from  the  Licinian  law,  in 
all  the  odd  years  bnt  one,  an  observance  of  it.  When  Niebuhr 
had  noticed  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  routine  in  the  military 
tribunate  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  fall  of  Veii,  his 
sagacity  at  once  seized  upon  the  fact  as  valuable,  and  on  con- 
sideration he  was  led  to  attribute  the  regularity  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  orders.*  Here  we  have  a  routine  which 
lasted  undoubtedly  for  six  consecutive  years,  (from  402  to  407,) 
and  then,  after  perhaps  a  single  interruption  for  five  years 
more,  (from  409  to  413).  Of  this  regularity  there  must  be 
some  account  to  be  given,  and  from  it  alone  we  should  almost 
be  justified  in  presuming  the  existence  during  the  period  in 
question  of  an  arrangement  or  compact  between  the  orders  on  the 
subject  of  the  Consulate. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  496. 
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Hitherto  the  correctness  of  Livy's  Fasti  has  been  assumed. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  doubting  his  accuracy  in  both 
those  cases,  which  are  apparent  exceptions  to  the  established 
order.  With  regard  to  the  year  401 ,  he  himself  records  the 
fact,  that  certain-  annalists  gave  the  name  of  the  plebeian 
Marcus  Popillius  Lcsnas  in  the  room  of  the  patrician  Titus 
Quinctius.  (vii.  8.)''^  And  hence  he  does  not  venture  to  speak 
of  Quinctius*s  consulate  in  404  as  his  second  consulate,  which 
he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  do,  had  he  not  himself 
been  doubtful  concerning  the  alleged  consulate  of  402.  And  in 
the  other  instance,  although  he  mentions  no  discrepancy  among 
the  authorities,  there  is  still  more  reason  for  suspecting  a  mistake. 

For  in  the  first  place,  since  C.  Plautius  had  undoubtedly 
been  consul  in  397,  as  Livy  himself  states,  and  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  also  mention,  he  would,  if  he  held  the  office  in  408,  have 
then  been  consul  for  the  second  time,  in  which  case  the  year 
414  would  have  witnessed  his  third  consulate ;  whereas  Livy 
expressly  states  that  he  was  then  consul  ^  secundum.'  One  of 
his  two  former  consulates  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  can- 
celled ;  and  as  that  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  should  assuredly  be  retained,  the  consulate  of  408  is  to 
be  discredited.  And  if  it  be  objected  to  this  that  the  consul  of 
397  may  have  been  a  different  C.  Plautius,  from  the  individual 
of  that  name  who  held  office  in  408  and  414,  let  it  be  considered 
whether  there  be  not  an  extreme  improbability  in  imagining 
that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  same  family,  and  that  pie- 
beian  within  so  short  a  period  (eleven  years)  of  competent  age 
and  of  sufficient  distinction  to  obtain  the  consulate,  and  that  they 
both  bore  the  same  prsenomen,  without  being  habitually  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  agnomina.  To  such  a  case  it 
will  certainly  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel. 

Again,  if  C.  Plautius  were  consul  in  408  and  also  in  414, 
then  the  Genucian  law,  which  forbade  such  re-appointmeuts 
excepting  after  an  interval  often  years,  was  set  aside  within  a 
few  months  of  its  enactment ;  although,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing in  its  favour,  that  no  infraction  of  it  (unless  this  be  one)  is 
found  until  the  year  433,  (twenty  years  afterwards,)  and  then 
only  under  the  pressure  of  the  defeat  at  Caudium,  and  by 
special  bill  brought  forward  and  carried  for  the  purpose.  (Liv. 
ix.  7.)  Further,  it  appears  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti,  that  the 
consuls  of  408  were  elected  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
dictator  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  which  appoint- 
ment can  only  have  taken  place  in  order  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  patricians.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be 
doubted   whether  the  regular  alternation  of  the  exclusively 

*  With  this  account  agreed  the  authorities  followed  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  32)  and  the 
Fasti  Siculi. 
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fMitrician  with  the  semi-plebeian  consulate  did  not  prevail 
daring  the  entire  period  in  question,  i.  e.  from  the  year  of 
Rome  400,  or  even  from  the  year  399  to  413;  when  a  final 
return  was  made  to  the  constitution  of  Licinius. 

But  whether  that  more  perfect  regularity  for  which  it  has 
been  here  contended,  or  that  lesser  degree  of  it  which  Livy's 
Fasti  bear  upon  their  face,  be  taken  as  the  true  representation 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  on  either  view  a  compact  or  under* 
standing  is  to  be  presumed,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that 
mere  chance  should  have  produced  such  uniformity,*  and  nearly 
impossible  that  it  should  have  become  the  established  practice 
in  any  other  way.  On  this  it  follows  to  inctuire  whether  any 
traces  are  discoverable  of  the  nature  of  the  understanding  or 
agreement  entered  into — of  the  parties  to  it  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  the  circumstances  anaer  which  it  came  into  opera- 
tion, the  means  whereby  it  was  upheld,  and  the  causes  of  its 
final  disanulment. 

It  was  mentioned  above,  that,  besides  the  principle  of  alter*- 
nation  on  which  so  much  has  been  said,  another  veryremark- 
able  phenomenon  is  met  with  in  the  records  of  these  years. 
This  is  the  system  which  then  prevailed  of  accumulating  high 
honours  and  dignities  upon  the  same  individuals,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  in  connexion  with  the 
Oenucian  laws,  but  not  observed  by  them  to  have  obtained, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  plebeians.  Yet  certainly  there  are 
no  instances  among  the  patricians  at  all  comparable  to  the  two 
cases  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  and  M.  Popillius  Loenas,  the  former 
of  whom  was,  within  the  space  6i  sixteen  years,  consul  four 
times,  dictator  once,  and  once  censor ;  the  latter,  within  the 
term  of  twelve  years,  either  four  or  more  probably  five  times 
consul.  And,  again,  among  the  patricians  the  practice  was  not 
more  common  at  this  period  than  at  any  other  era  either  prior 
or  subsequent,  neither  was  it  the  rule,  but  only  the  exception, 
in  their  case :  whereas,  among  the  plebeians,  it  is  now  and 
now  only  that  the  system  prevails  to  any  great  extent,  and  with 
them  it  obtains  more  or  less  in  every  instance.  During  the 
whole  time  that  elapsed,  from  the  first  violation  of  the  Licinian 
law  to  its  final  re-establishment,  and  even  for  a  longer  period, 
all  the  offices  of  high  repute  were  partitioned  out  among  four 
plebeians.  From  ;^5  to  413  only  C.  Marcius,  M.  Popillius, 
C.  Poetelius,  and  C.  Plautius,  filled  offices  of  dignity,  and  all 
were  instances  of  the  accumulation  in  question.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  strange  phenomenon,  and  may  well  be  expected 
to  afford  us  important  assistance  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
period  of  history  which  we  are  considering. 

*  Ob  irdw  avy^vdj^rrvu  rh  Kark  (rvfifitfiriKds.     Eth.  Nic.  viii.  5. 
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Can  we  then  at  all  discover  on  what  aceoant,  and  by  what 
influence,  these  favoured  individuals  obtained  that  enormous 
share  of  state  honours  which  was  awarded  them  ?  Can  we 
explain  the  sudden  growth  of  a  plebeian  oligarchy  within  ten 
years  of  the  legal  recognition  of  the  full  citizenship  of  the  ple- 
beian order  ?  Can  we  above  all  discern  any  common  feature 
in  the  character  or  conduct  of  these  persons,  from  which  it  may 
be  concluded  that  they  Vere  not  unlikely  to  have  agreed  to 
betray  their  order  by  consenting  to  a  compact  which,  while  it 
secured  advantages  to  themselves,  robbed  that  order  of  near  a 
moiety  of  its  legal  rights  ? 

Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  accumulation  of  honours  on 
these  persons  cannot  be  accounted  for»  either  as  the  natural 
result  of  their  own  eminent  qualities,  or  as  the  consequence  of 
the  favour  of  their  order  on  account  of  services  rendered  it. 
None  of  them,  either  as  generals  or  statesmen,  were  possessed 
of  talents  more  than  respectable.  M.  Popillius  Loenas  repelled 
(it  is  said)  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  quieted  a  popular 
commotion,  and  C.  Marcius  Rntilns  gained  some  trifling  ad- 
vantages over  the  Etruscans  and  the  Privernatians ;  but  neither 
to  them,  nor  to  the  other  plebeians  who  held  office  at  this 
period,  was  the  state  indebted  for  any  signal  victory,  or  for  any 
masterly  stroke  of  statesmanship.  Much  less  can  it  be  said 
that  they  owed  their  advancement  to  a  grateful  sense  on  the 
part  of  their  order  of  services  rendered  it.  None  of  them  ad- 
vocated plebeian  rights,  or  vindicated  plebeian  liberties.  None 
will  be  found  to  have  brought  forward  a  single  measure  having 
for  its  object  the  benefit  of  their  order.  Their  measujes,  we 
shall  see  shortly,  were  characterised  by.  exactly  the  opposite 
tendency. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  plebeian  consul  at  the  time  when 
Manlius  made  the  attempt,  which,  unless  resisted,  must  have 
proved  fatal  to  plebeian  liberty,  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
holding  popular  assemblies  away  from  Rome  by  converting 
the  army  into  comitia.'  As  the  task  of  offering  resistance  de* 
volved  upon  the  Tribunes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  his 
connivance  at  the  attempt  made  by  his  colleague. 

M.  Popillius  Loenas  is  known  to  posterity  especially  by  one 
act.  He  prosecuted  the  great  plebeian  leader  and  benefactor 
C.  Licinius  Stolo,  on  the  charge  of  evading  the  operation  of  his 
own  agrarian  law,  and  obtained  his  condemnation. 

C.  Poetelius  was  the  author  of  that  law  against  canvassing,  of 
which  Dr,  Arnold  has  well  shown  the  anti-plebeian  tendency, 
(ii.  77.) 

Finall}',  C.  Plautius  was  the  successful  negociator  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  great  league  of  Spurius  Cassius,  the  league  of  the 
thiree  nations,  Rome,  Latium,  and  the  Hernici,  the  effect  of 
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which,  in  strengthening  the  patricians*  hands,  ha$  been  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  and  explained  by  Niebuhr. 

Thus  there  is  evidence  that  all  the  favoured  plebeians  of  this 
period  had  a  patrician  bias — ^all  deserved  well  of  that  order — 
all  had  benefited  it  by  what  they  bad  done  or  what  they  had 
left  undone.  None  were  agitators — none  elamoarers  for  the 
rights  of  the  commons — ^noue  even  zealous  protectors  of  them. 
Their  strength  in  the  Centuries  must  have  lain  rather  in  the 
patrician  than  the  plebeian  votes;  and  their  multiplied  honours 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  exertion  on  their  behalf  of  the  patri- 
cian influence.  Here,  then,  we  have  in  all  probability  the 
parties  to  that  compact  which  we  saw  reason  to  believe  must 
have  existed ;  and  these  are  the  patrician  body  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  certain  plebeians  of  rank  and  consequence, 
who  were  content  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  their  order  to  their 
own  personal  aggrandisement. 

But  what  likelihood  was  there  that  any  plebeians,  should 
desert  their  order  almost  at  the  moment  of  victory  ?  and  how 
was  it  that  the  patricians  should  have  been  unable  to  detach 
any  considerable  section  of  the  plebeians  from  the  common 
cause  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Licinian  struggle^  and 
have  met  with  such  success  in  this  respect  so  shortly  after- 
wards ?    This,  too^  admits  of  ready  explanation. 

During  the  struggle  all  would  have  common  hopes;  the 
plebeian  nobles  would  all  equally  anticipate  advantages  to 
themselves  from  the  elevation  of  their  order.  At  any  rate 
each  family  of  eminence  would  expect  in  tufn  to  enjoy  the 
chief  magistracy ;  but  when  the  law  came  into  operation  there 
were  sure  to  be  disappointed  candidates,  families  who  thought 
their  claims  slighted  and  their  merits  overlooked.  And  tlas 
must  have  been  especially  the  case  if  it  appeared  that  a  few  of 
those  families  to  which  the  gratitude  of  the  plebeians  might 
seem  peculiarly  due,  were  likely  to  engross  the  entire,  benefit  of 
the  new  privilege.  Yet  so  it  was.  At  the  first  six  elections  the 
plebeians  conferred  the  dignity  upon  members  of  those  fj^qiilies 
only  whom  they  reckoned  amon^  their  special  benefaetord. 
First,  Sex  tins  was  rewarded  for  his  strenuous  exertions  in 
seconding  the  efibrts  of  Licinius ;  then  for  five  years  in.  suc- 
cession the  consulate  alternated  between  the  Qenucii  and  the 
Licinii.  Each  of  these  elections  was  probably  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  plebeian  families,  members  of  which  had  ofiered 
themselves  on  the  several  occasions  as  candidates  only  to  be 
rejected.  When  these  rejections  were  repeated  year  after 
year,  and  two  families  alone  seemed  to  have  profited  by  the 
new  arrangement,  what  wonder  if  jealousies  arose,  and  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  succeeded  to  that  pleasing  unanimity  of  plan  and 
action  which  wrung  from  the  patricians  the  concession  of  the 
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of  the  constitution  of  Licinius  ?  What  wonder,  if,  discontented 
with  their  position,  certain  families  of  eminence  began  to  look 
oat  for  some  counterpoise  to  the  popularity  of  their  antagonists, 
and  smarting  under  the  stings  of  wounded  pride,  disappointed 
ambition,  and  unsuccessful  rivalry,  even  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  their  ancient  enemies,  and  preferred  a  league  with 
them  against  their  own  order,  which  secured  them  the  traitor's 
pay,  to  a  barren  and  unprofitable  fidelity  ?  And  if  such  a  party 
of  plebeian  malcontents  arose,  we  can  easily  conceive  with  what 
joy  the  patricians  would  hail  its  appearance,  with  what  dili- 
gence  and  skill  they  would  foster  its  growth,  and  bow  readily 
they  would  listen  to  its  proposals.  The  complete  recovery  of 
the  consulate  being  conceived  or  found  to  be  impracticable; 
they  would  willingly  have  consented  to  a  compromise.  To 
recover  one  half  of  what  they  had  lost  by  the  Liemian  law  was 
a  great  thing ;  and  when  by  the  same  arrangement  they  could 
vent  their  spleen  upon  those  plebeian  families  which  were  most 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  secure  themselves  complaisant  coir 
leagues  in  that  high  office  to  which  they  were  now  forced  to 
admit  the  other  order,  the  gain  must  have  seemed  doubled. 

Under  these  feelings  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  a  com- 
pact in  all  probability  was  made  between  the  patrician  order 
and  certain  plebeian  fiimilies  of  rank  and  consequence,  whereby 
it  was  guaranteed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  patricians  should 
be  allowed  each  alternate  year  to  disregard  the  Licinian  law^ 
and  occupy  both  places  in  the  consulate, — on  the  other,  that 
when  the  time  for  appointing  a  plebeian  arrived,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  patrician  influence  should  be  given  to  a  candidate 
from  one  of  the  families  who  were  parties  to  the  compact,  and, 
further,  that  to  them  all  the  other  hi^h  offices  should  be  thrown 
open.  By  this  latter  promise  the  plebeians  may  have  blinded 
themselves  to  the  infamy  of  their  conduct,  and  have  half  be- 
lieved that  they  were  obtaining  sufficient  advantages  for  their 
order  by  the  new  arrangement  in  other  respects  to  counter- 
balance the  single  loss  in  the  matter  of  the  consulate. .  At  any 
rate  the  arrangement  was  made ;  and  the  terms  of  it  observed 
for  years.  The  plebeian  parties  to  it  could  not  indeed  prevent 
murmuring  and  opposition  to  the  commission  every  year  of  a 
flagrant  illegality,  but  they  were  able  to  render  murmuring 
futile  and  opposition  unavailing.  Time  was  having  its  usual 
effect  in  calimng  indignation  and  deadening  hostility :  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator  every  year  to  preside 
at  the  comitia ;  in  a  few  more  years  perhaps  custom  and  pre- 
scription would  have  legalized  what  had  been  begun  in  usur- 
pation and  iniquity ;  and  the  alternation  of  the  exclusively 
patrician  witH  the  semi-plebeian  eousulate  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  much  as  the  regular  and  legitimate  routine,  as 
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tbe  nomination  by  the  Curies  of  one  consul  was,  during  the 
thirty  years  which  preceded  the  decern  virate.  But  thb  time  Araud 
was  not  to  have  sueh  success ;  the  divine  Nemesis  came  more 
speedily.  Taking  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  soldiery,  possibly 
accidental,  the  natural  leaders  of  tbe  plebeians  effected  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. A  Genucius  appeared  to  lead  the  commons 
on  to  victory.  In  the  year  413,  the  operation  of  the  Licinian 
law  was  completely  and  finally  re-established :  from  that  time 
forward  we  do  not  meet  with  a  single  infringement  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  steps-  were  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  calamity  as  the  illegal  compact  of  these  years  by  the 
enactment  of  the  laws  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Genucian. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  consider  further  the  bearing  of 
these  laws,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  revolution  of  413,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  trace  with  greater  accuracy  the 
progress  of  events  during  the  years  which  we  have  been  eos<* 
sidering.  Hitherto  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  broad 
outline  of  the  proceedings  only  ;  to  the  motives  of  the  parties, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  the  arrangement  entered  into.  The 
details  are  not  without  their  interest,  and  though,  of  course, 
they  present  many  difficulties,  and  are  very  open  to  doubt, 
conjecture,  and  diversity  of  interpretation,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
they  tell  a  tolerably  plain  tale,  and  bear  out  remarkably  in  its 
general  outlines  the  view  of  this  period  which  has  been  here 
put  forth  and  advocated. 

The  operation  of  the  Licinian  law  was  from  the  first  viewed 
by  the  patricians  with  extreme  dislike.  In  the  fourth  year  after 
it  came  into  force,  an  attempt  was  made  to  abrogate  it  alto- 
gether by  the  dictatorship ;  *  but  the  united  opposition  of  the 
tribunes  saved  tbe  plebeians  from  this  catastropne.  Foiled  in 
this  attempt,  and  despairing  perhaps  of  the  recovery  of  their 
old  pre-eminence,  the  patricians,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
yeare,  changed  their  tactics,  and  entered  into  an  understanding 
with  a  section  of  the  plebeian  body  which  they  found  disposed 
from  jealousy  and  disap})ointment  to  form  an  alliance  with  them, 
promising  tnem  their  influence  in  tbe  centuries  on  condition 
that  they  would  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  patrician 
interest.  At  the  comitia  of  394,  the  confederates  were  soe- 
oessful,  and  their  united  efforts  rescued  the  plebeian  consulate 
from  the  families  which  had  hitherto  engrossed  it,  and  secured 
it  to  one  of  the  clique,  C  Poetelins.  At  the  ensuing  election 
a  candidate  was  again  put  forward  by  them  in  the  person  of 
M.  Popillius,  whom  also  they  succeeded  in  returning.  Here- 
upon the  opposite  party  and  their  supporters  appear  to  have 

♦  See  Niebuhr,  vol,  iii.  p.  46. 
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exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction.  A  popular 
outbreak  mignt  have  been  the  result*  had  not  a  timely  attack 
from  without  shown  the  necessity  of  internal  union,  and 
Popillius  promptly  taken  advantage  of  the  occurrence  to  still 
the  rising  discontent.  *  Tranquillity  being  by  these  means 
re^oredy  the  same  machinery  was  set  in  motion  at  the  comitia 
of  396  and  C.  Pluutius,  another  of  the  clique,  obtained  the 
consulate. 

Now,  perhaps,  it  was  that  the  patricians  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  to  more  account  their  position  with  regard  to 
the  plebeian  malcontents.  Hitherto  they  had  gained  nothing 
but  the  exclusion  from  the  consulate  of  those  persons  whose 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  their  order  was  likely  to  be  trouble- 
some,  or  whose  very  name  was  a  reproach  to  them.  Now  they 
were  emboldened  to  aim  at  more  important  changes.  They 
perceived  that  the  hold  which  they  had  on  their  plebeian  con- 
nsderates  might  be  pressed  to  mightier  results  than  any  hitherto 
contemplated.  The  sedition  of  the  previous  year,  so  soon  and 
easily  quelled,  had  shown  them  the  weakness  of  the  opposing 
order  now  that  it  was  disunited.  The  uniform  success  of  their 
eandidates  in  the  comitia,  manifesting  as  it  did  the  power 
of  the  patrician  order  to  reward  its  adherents,  must  have 
deepencKl  the  devotion  of  its  plebeian  allies,  and  disposed  them 
to  make  important  concessions  rather  than  break  with  a  body 
which  seemed  to  possess  the  entire  disposal  of  state  dignities. 
Matters  were  evidently  ripe  for  a  blow  to  be  struck  at  tne  con- 
stitution of  licinius.  Boldness  and  prudence  alone  were  want- 
ing, and  the  patricians  never  failed  in  either  of  these  two 
requisites.  Accordingly  they  set  themselves  at  once  to  put 
matters  into  train  for  the  stroke  which  they  contemplated* 

In  the  first  place  it  seemed  advisable  to  secure  that  important 
aid  against  insurrections  of  the  commonalty  which  in  their 
ancient  contests  had  stood  them  in  such  good  stead,  and  for 
want  of  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  f  they  had  nine  years 
before  been  compelled  to  yield  the  Licinian  laws  without  daring 
seriously  to  contest  them.  This  was  the  help  of  the  Latin  and 
Hernican  leries,  which  invariably  sided  with  the  patricians  in 
civil  contests,  probably  because  they  looked  upon  them  as  con- 
stituting the  real  Roman  people  with  whom  they  were  in 
alliance*  It  happened  opportunely  enough  that  Rome  and 
Latium  were  exposed  to  a  common  danger  from  abroad,  the 
attacks,  namely,  of  large  bodies  of  Gaulish  immigrants  who 
at  this  time  were  wandering  over  the  whole  of  central  and 
southern  Italy.  This  danger  probably  disposed  the  Latins  to 
renew  the  ancient  league  of  amity  first  negotiated  by   Sp. 

*  Compare  Cic.  in  Brut,  xiv,  with  Liv.  vii.  12  t  ^ol-  "»•  P*  *8» 
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Cassias,  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  which  though  it  had  long 
fallen  into  abeyance,  had  only  been  formally  disannulled  for 
thirty  years,  having  been  given  up  at  the  time  that  Rome  fell 
before  the  Gauls.  Since  that  period  the  eternal  city  had  risen 
from  her  ashes  more  magnificent  that  ever,  and  shown  herself, 
by  successes  on  every  side,  still  the  most  powerful  state  of  cen- 
tral Italy.  It  is  even  possible  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  Latins  may  have  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  alliance,  and 
so  Liv}'s  expression  not  be  on  this  occasion  an  idle  boast,'*^ 
If  they  did,  the  proposal  must  have  been  caught  at  by  the 
senate  as  most  timely,  and  acceded  to  with  all  readiness.  In 
any  case  the  ancient  alliance  was,  we  know,  renewed,  and 
placed  upon  its  former  footing,  f  With  regard  to  the  Herni- 
cans  the  case  was  different.  The  peculiar  situation  of.  their 
country,  accessible  on  the  north  only  through  the  pass  of  Prse* 
neste,  sheltered  them  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  and  they 
bad  been  too  lately  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Rome  %  readily 
to  become  her  confederates.  It  was  thought  advisable,  bow- 
ever,  to  obtain  their  aid,  and,  if  other  means  failed,  to  compel 
their  adherence.  To  C.  Plautius,  the  plebeian  consul  of  the 
year,  was  entrusted  the  task  of  managing  this  affair.  He 
marched  an  army  into  the  territory. of  the  Hernici,  defeated 
them  in  the  field,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  over  to  the 
confederacy.^        - 

Thus  all  was  prepared  in  this  respect.  Meanwhile  a  mea- 
sure was  being'forwarded  at  Rome  of  great  importance  towards 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  C.  PcBtelios,  at  that  time  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  two  years  earlier  consul,  proposed  in 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes  his  .celebrated  'Lck  de.Ambitu,' 
The  law  is  expressly  said  to*  have,  been  directed  against  the 
ambition  of  upstarts,  ^  novi. homines,'  that  is,  plebeians  ;.and  to 
have  been  brought  forward  with  > the  sanction,,  if  not  at  the 
suggestion,  of  the  pat riciaa. body. ||  Its  whole  «cope  is  not 
elearly  evident^  Advantage  was,  perhaps,  taken  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  'ambitus,'  to  give  a  popular  colour  to.  the 
measure,  whitfh  might  be  spoken  of  as  directed  against  the 
practice  of  corrupting  the  electors  by  bribery,  while  in  reality 
the  clauses  were  made,  to  extend  to  ill  systematic  canvassing 
of  the  electors.  The  abolition  of  this  was  the  true  object. of  the 
law.   It  was  framed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  going  round 

*  ^  Eodem  anno  pax  Latinis  petentibus  data." — vii.  12.  The  apology  of  coune 
does  not  extend  to  the  phrase,  ^  pax  data." 

t  Compare  the  expression  '*  ex  todere  vetusto,"  (Li v.  vli.  12,)   with  Polybius^s 
words,  *'  Pb»jU(uo<T^  KwrhriM  Aariyous  aSOu  irpdryfiura  awwrSitrtarrQ,'^ — ^ii.  18. 
.  X  See  Livy,  vii.  8, 11. 

§  ^  Hernici  a  G.  Plautio  devicti  subactique  sunt.**  He  triumphed  on  account  of 
his  successes.    Cap.  Fast  Anno  cccxcv. 

li  Auctoribus  Patribus.  ,Liv.  vii.  16. 
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to  the  various  markets  and  holding  public  meetings  for  eloc- 
tibneering  purposes;*  This  practice  had  been  commenced  by 
the  plebeians  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  themselves,  their 
claims,  and  their  intention  of  standing  for  the  consulate,  known 
to  the  electors  generally.  It  supplied  in  some  measure  the 
want  of  organization  among  them.  By  its  abolition,  not  only 
-would  individual  plebeians  be  prevented  from  making  them- 
selves known  generally  to  the  electors,  but  even  all  knowledge 
of  who  were  and  who  were  not  candidates  would  be  precluded. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  the  plebeian  electors  generally, 
uncanvassed  and  left  to  themselves,  would  name  for  consul 
some  individual  of  their  order  from  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thus  a  multitude  of  candidates  would  be  brought 
forward,  none  of  whom  would  be  likely  to  obtain  the  legal 
amount  of  votes.  The  patricians,  on  the  other  hAnd,  always  an 
organised  body,  would  settle  among  themselves  their  own  can- 
didates, make  their  wishes  known  to  their  clients,  and,  the 
plebeian  interest  being  split  up  among  so  many,  easily  carry 
their  men. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Poetelian  law,  which  a  tribune  of 
the  plebs  was  found  capable  of  bringing  forward  before  the 
assembly  of  the  commons.  As,  however,  in  spite  of  all  glossing 
'OVer  of  the  measure  which  the  term  'ambitus'  made  possible, 
it  was  not  improbable  that  the  plebeians  would  see  through 
the  fraud  attempted  to  be  foisted  on  them,  and,  if  their  votes' 
were  fairly  taken  on  the  subject,  defeat  the  patrician  projects 
by  rejecting  the  bill,  the  dictator  Sulpieius  and  the  two  consuls 
were  instructed  to  detain  their  armies  *  in  the  field  as  long  as 
poBsible,t  that  so  the.  measure  might  be  voted  on  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  soldiers  of  three  armies,  and  be  carried  in  thin 
meetings  by  the  votes  of  the  patricians  themselves  and  of  their 
dientry.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  before  the  close  of  this 
•memorable  year  the  Pcetelian  rogation  became  law.;}: 

Meanwhile  the  patricians  had  again  triumphed  in  the  con- 
sular comitia,  the  plebeian  consul  elected  being  once  more  one 
-of  the  clique  devoted  to  them.  C.  Mareius  Rutilus,  whatever 
appearances  may  be  found  in  Livy  to  the  contrary,  was  most 
certainly  a  patrician  favourite.  His  selection  by  the  senate  in 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  high  honour  of  the  dictatorship,  never 
before  conferred  on  a  plebeian,  is  proof  sufficient  of  this,  even 
if  it  stood  alone.    The  duty  required  of  him  this  year  appears 

*  Nundinas  et  conciliabula  obire.    Li  v.  vii.  15. 

f  So  at  least  the  dictator's  soldieis  suspected.  '  Sin  autem  non  tuum  istuc,  sed 
publicum  consilium,  et  consensus  aliquis  Patrum^  non  Qallicum  bellum  nos  ab  urbe, 
ab  penatibus  nostris,  ablegates  tenet.'  Liv.  vii.  1 3.  The  consuls  had  probably  similar 
instructions. 

J  Liv.  vii.  15. 
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to  have  been  tlie  keeping  of  the  plebeians  in  good  humoar  by 
military  largesses,  while  he  tacitly  acquiesced  in  a  bold  stroke 
to  be  made  by  his  colleagoe.  Cn.  Manlins  was  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  the  old  project  of  Cincinnatus,*  the  conversion  of 
an  army  under  the  military  oath  into  a  legislative  assembly. 
By  the  artful  manoeuvre  of  passing  first  in  this  way  an  inno* 
cent  and  even  beneficial  enactment,  it  was  hoped  that  opposi* 
tion  would  be  escaped  and  the  precedent  established  quietly. 
But  the  faithfulness  and  vigilance  of  the  tribunes  effectually 
foiled  this  enterprise.  Had  they  imitated  the  example  set  by 
the  consul,  and  allowed  the  innovation,  in  a  little  time,  itxi> 
doubtedly,  a  similar  assembly  would  have  been  called  upon  to 
rescind  the  Licinian  law,  establishing  in  lieu  of  it  either  that 
system  of  alternation  which  afterwards  prevailed,  or  perhaps 
the  general  right  of  the  patricians  to  fill  both  places  if  eleeted 
to  thena. 

On  the  failure  of  this  manoeuvre  the  compact  was  probably 
made.  Still  any  open  display  was  avoided  for  a  year  by  com- 
mencing with  a  consulate  divided  between  the  orders.  M. 
Popillius  Loenas,  who  had  just  conducted  to  a  prosperous 
issue  his  prosecution  of  the  great  Licinius,  received  as  his 
reward  the  consular  insignia.  Presently  a  dictator  was  re» 
quired,  and  the  senate  named  the  plebeian  C.  Marcius.  He 
gave  the  mastership  of  the  horse  to  C.  Plautins.  Then,  it  may 
^be,  some  attempts  were  made  to  mystify  the  plebeians  as  to  the 
state  of  feeling  between  the  confederates  by  an  affectation  of 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  dictator's  way :  or  possibly  an  ultras 
patrician  party,  repudiating  all  admission  of  plebeians,  already 
existed  and  was  dominant  in  the  Carise.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  mask  was  at  length  thrown  off.  Two  patricians  were 
declared  by  the  interrex  duly  elected.  In  vain  the  tribunes 
interposed  ;  they  could  only  delay  the  evil ;  every  interrex  was 
stanch;  they  were  compelled  to  give  way;  and  the  two  pa^ 
tridans  entered  on  their  office. 

Further  than  this  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  trace  the 
course  of  events  year  by  year.  The  arguments  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  alternation  system  up  to  the  time  of  the  revo- 
luton  of  413,  have  been  already  adduced,  f    The  rest  may  be 

•  See  Lit.  Hi.  20. 

t  Even  if  these  axguments  be  deemed  insufficient,  veiy  little  modificatioii  of  the 
view  maintained  in  the  text  will  be  neceasaor.  We  sbail  onlj  have  to  suppose  that 
the  original  compact  was  made  in  399  instead  of  398,  and  went  the  length  of  the 
tntire  subveraon  of  the  Licinian  law ;  that  in  402  the  patricians,  feeling  themselyes 
unable  to  maintain  their  position,  agreed  to  compromise  the  matter  by  Uie  establish- 
ment of  the  alternation  system  ;  >  and  finally,  with  regard  to  the  other  case,  that 
their  plebeian  confederates  had  by  the  year  408  become  so  identified  with  them,  that 
they  did  not  care  to  press  the  compact  in  every  instance,  or  else  that  the  prospect  of 
a  Volscian  war  inclined  them  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  conciliatory. 

>  In  this  case  the  appointment  of  the  mixed  board  would  have  been  a  part  of  the 
compromise. 
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briefly  stated.  The  policy  of  the  rulers  was  to  keep  matters 
quiet  by  conciliating  at  home  and  making  peace  abroad.  The 
pressure  of  debt  was  great  at  this  period ;  they,  therefore,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  mass  of  the  people,  consented  in  the  year 
398,  the  year  of  the  arrangement,  to  have  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  fixed  at  its  ancient  maximum  of  ten  percent..  Five 
years  afterwards  they  took  further  steps  with  the  same  object. 
They  appointed  a  mixed  board  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  general  liquidation  of  the  outstanding 
debts.  The  arrangements  then  effected  having  only  partially 
removed  the  evil,  new  remedies  were  adopted  in  408.  At  the 
same  time  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  lowered  to  the  very 
moderate  standard  of  five  per  cent :  and  when  it  was  found,  in 
the  year  411,  that  persons  evaded  this  law,  they  were  publicly 
prosecuted  and  punished.  It  is  observable  also  that  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  patrician  magistrates  appointed 
were  almost  entirely  from  the  more  humane  and  moderate  sec- 
tion of  that  body  ;  from  the  Yalerii  especially,  the  Sulpicii,  the 
Manlii,  the  Fabii,  the  Comelii.''^ 

Meanwhile  abroad  they  began  by  cultivating  amity.  The 
two  wars  which  were  in  progress,  that  with  the  Etruscans  and 
that  with  the  cities  of  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  they  brought  to  a 
dose  as  speedily  as  possible,  consenting  to  make  peace  with  the 
Latin  towns  in  401,  f  and  granting  long  truces  to  the  Etruscan 
cities  in  402  and  404 :  and  they  carefully  refrained  from  enter-r 
ing  upon  hostilities  with  any  other  state.  With  the  Samnites^ 
from  whom  alone  aggression  could  be  feared,  they  concluded  a 
formal  treaty.  %  At  length,  in  407,  at  the  instance  probably  of 
their  Latin  allies,  they  recommenced  hostilities  against  the 
Volscians  of  Antium.  This  led  to  a  war  with  the  Aurunci  also. 
Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  have  avoided  these  contests  with-* 
eut  dissolving  the  league  with  Latinm  ;  otherwise,  one  would 
think,  the  patricians  would  have  declined  to  engage  in  them. 
The  result,  however,  appeared  to  prove  that  war  might  now 
be  adventured  on  with  impunity.  All  remained  quiet  both  at 
home  and  in  the  camp ;  no  resistance  was  made  to  the  levies, 
no  violence  attempted  by  the  soldiery.  The  very  tribunes 
themselves  appear  to  have  ceased  their  opposition  to  the  viola-» 
tion  of  the  Licinian  law ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  time  had  already 
legalised  the  existing  order.  Accordingly  the  patricians,  deem^ 
ing  themselves  quite  secure,  resumed  their  ancient  plans  and 
projects  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  deliberately  went  to 
war  with  the  Samnites.     This  led  to  the  catastrophe. 

*  Out  of  thirty-three  patrician  consuls,  dictators,  and  roasters  of  the  horse,  whose 
names  we  know,  twenty-four  (three-fourths)  are  from  these  families.  Six  times  we 
find  a  Valerius. 

t  Diod.  xvi.  45.     Livy  mentions  Tibur  only,  vii.  19.      J  In  401.    Liv.  vii.  19. 
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The  benevolent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  debts  which 
had  recently  taken  place,  had  failed  altogether  to  reach  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Rome  had  never  recovered  from  the  poverty 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  the  Gaals.  Thousands  of  pie* 
beians  even  now  worked  as  slaves  on  the  lands  of  their  creditors, 
and  a  .still  larger  number  expected  the  same  fate.  This  pro- 
bably  occasioned  the  first  outbreak.  Whether  the  revolt  of 
413  commenced  abroad  or  at  home,  among  the  soldiers  before 
Capua  or  the  citizens  in  the  Forum,  it  is  impossible  to  deteiv 
mine ;  but  in  either  case  the  origin  of  the  disturbance  woald 
seem  to  have  been  the  pressure  of  poverty.  Wearied  beyond 
endurance  by  their  constant  and  hopeless  struggle  against  the 
incubus  of  debt,  a  large  section  of  the  commonalty  rushed  into 
insurrection.  But  then  another  and  deeper  discontent  began 
to  show  itself.  Indignation  at  the  established  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law,  and  bitter  hatred  of  the  apostates  who  had 
betrayed  them,  were  feelings  which  had  long  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  and  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break 
forth.  The  opportunity  had  now  arrived.  On  witnessing  the 
revolt  .of  the  aebtors,  those  in  whom  these  feelings  worked, 
resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  and  by  their  aid 
effect  a  counter-revolution.  L.  Genucius,*  tribune  of  the  peo« 
pie,  headed  the  movement,  which  in  the  absence  of  the  Latins, 
who  were  carrving  on  the  war  with  Samntum,  was  sure  to  be 
irresistible.  The  patricians  lay  at  his  mercy.  Some,  perhaps, 
conscious  of  the  wrong  that  bad  been  committed,  came  orer  in 
person  to  the  insurgents.f  The  rest,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
offer  an  armed  opposition  by  means  of  their  clients,  gave  way 
and  submitted  themselves.  The  terms  required  of  them  were 
the  following.  In  the  first  place,  some  trivial  demands  of  the 
soldiery  were  to  be  conceded:  secondly,  all  existing  debts  were 
to  be  cancelled  :  thirdly,  the  Licinian  law  concerning  the  cob<^ 
sulate  was  to  be  re-established,  with  a  yet  further  proviso,  that 
both  consuls  might  be  plebeians :  fourthly,  it  was  to  be  enacted 
that  no  plebeian  %  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  same  magis* 
tracy  a  second  time  within  the  space  of  ten  years,  or  two 
magistracies  together.  The  demands  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
cancelling  of  the  debts  were  urged  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
poorer  plebeians,  who  would  have  felt  little  interested  in  the 
other  rogations  ;|  the  two  remaining  enactments  were  aimed 

*  The  Genucit,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  had  been  espedal  sufferen  b^  the 
coalition.    Previoua  to  it,  they  had  obtained  the  Consulate  three,  times. 

f  This  maj  probably  have  been  the  truth  concealed  beneath  the  pretended 
seizures  of  T.  Quinctius,  and  C.  Manlius. 

:):.ThiB  limitation  is  not  expressed,  but  the  prohibition  never  extended  to  the 
{>atrician  order.    Note  the  elections  of  415,  424,  425,  &c. 

§  Compare  their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Licinian  rogations,  when  they  would 
have  willingly  given  up  the  one  which  concerned  the  consulate.     Liv,  vi.  39  ;  Dio 
C.  Fragm.  33. 
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at  the  confederacy.  Of  these  the  one  deprived  the  patricians 
in  a  great  measure  of  the  power  of  corrupting  plebeian 
nobles,  by  forbidding  that  accumdlation  of  honours  upon  indi- 
viduals which  had  proved  so  strong  a  temptation  in  the  case  of 
Marcius  and  PopilHus ;  the  other  was  enacted  as  a  punishment 
for  the  patrician  usurpations  of  these  years,  and  secured  to  the 
eleetors  the  power  of  retaliation  if  thev  felt  disposed  to  exer- 
cise it.  Seven  times  had  the  patrician  order  contravened 
that  equality  which  the  Licinian  constitution  guaranteed ; 
seven  times  had  they  robbed  the  commonalty  of  its  dearest 
privilege.  Should  such  iniquity  be  passed  over?  or  if  passed 
over,  should  it  walk  triumphant,  as  beyond  the  power  of  law 
to  punish  ?  >  No !  The  law  should  declare  that  the  patricians 
had  forfeited  their  right  to  the  possession  of  an  exact  moiety 
of  the  civil  power ;  and  if  retaliation  were  not  exercised,  they 
should  know  that  they  escaped  through  the  forbearance  of 
the  commons,  not  through  their  inability. 

So  perished  the  coalition,  and  so  commenced  a  new  era  in 
Roman  History.  Henceforward  it  was  never  the  orders  that 
-  were  arrayed  one  against  the  other.  Real  union,  real  unani- 
mity, subsisted  between  the  great  mass  of  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeian  body ;  there  were  no  more  contests  between  the 
senate  and  the  tribes.  With  wise  moderation  the  plebeians 
refrained  from*  all  measures  of  retaliation  or  revenge ;  no  pro-* 
secutions  were  set  on  foot  on  account  of  the  recent  illegalities; 
no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  their  new  right  with  regard  to 
the  consnlate.  Perhaps  their  hearts  were  softened  by  the 
consideration  of  the  great  sacrifice  which  the  patricians  had 
made  in  remitting  to  thorn  the  whole  amount  of  their  debts. 
One  circumstance  alone  made  it  evident  that  the  past  was  still 
remembered.  The  generation  that  had  witnessed  the  offence 
could  not  pardon  the  chief  offenders.  M.  Popillius  Loenas, 
and  C.  Marcius  Rntilns  sank  at  once  into  obscurity,  and  their 
families  were  involved  in*  their  punishment.  The  Fasti  show 
the  name  of  so  Popillius  for  the«paceof  four-aad-twentyyears, 
of  no  Marcioa  for  &irty  years,  bo  long  the  anger  of  the  Plebs 
endured  against  the  traitors  to  their  order. 
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Pom/ret;    or  Public  Opinion  and  Private    Judgment.      By 
Henry  F.  Chorlet.  3  vols.    Colbanu    London,  1845. 

A  FBw  years  ago  the  fashionable  world  of  London  was  excited 
by  the  announcement  that  the  greatest  living  actress  would 
appear  before  them  at  the  Qaeen^s  Theatre.  Her  fiime  was 
[European ;  and  yet  she  had  scarce  numbered  twenty  summers* 
The  omnipotent  journals  of  another  capital  had  pronounced  in 
her  favour ;  men  of  talent,  and  men  of  nigh  degree,  had  echoed 
their  applause.  She  came  among  us  with-  great  credentials 
indeed,  and  great,  and  glad,  and  glorious  was  her  reception. 
She  was  publicly  welcomed  with  an  Italian  enthusiasm^  and 
privately  with  an  English  hospitality.  The  mansions  of  the 
noble  were  opened  to  her ;  in  the  palace  were  her  elaims 
acknowledged.  The  Sovereign  condescended  to  honour  her  with 
personal  and  marked  countenance.  Every  representation  was  a 
triumph.  Her  success  was  as  brilliant  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
and  sne  left  our  bland  shores  with  a  promise  speedily  to 
return. 

Months  passed  on,  and  the  fair  young  actress  was  again 
heard  of.  Slander,  and  envy,  and  disappointed  love,  were 
busy  with  her  good  name.  Her  lowly  birth  was  made  the 
subject  of  injurious  and  impertinent  remark  by  those  who  had 
risen  from  equal  obscurity  by  means  less  holy.  A  base,  bad 
mao^ — a  man  of  some  talent,  and  more  wickedness — ^who 
bad  early  discovered  ber  rich  genius,  and  had  educated, 
and  brought  her  into  notice,  now,  when  she  indignantly 
refused  to  pay  the  price  of  such  selfish  fieivoars,  denounced 
ber  in  language  only  degrading  to  the  ntterer,  and  which 
shoukl  have  found  no  listener  wherever  honour  reigned,  ot 
d^nity  in  man  was  respected.  He  read  the  confidential  letters 
of  an  inexperienced  and  trusting  girl  in  public,  and  added  bis 
own  foul  commentary.  He  translated  them  into  English,  and 
suborned  his  own  venal  press,  that  had  before  so  eloquently 
praised  her  at  his  Adding,  now  as  earnestly  to  condemn. 

She  came  once  more  among  as :  but  the  slander  had  pre^ 
ceded  her  arrival.  One  of  our  journals  alone  did  her  justice^ 
The  facts  are  in  every  one's  recollection  :  night  after  night  did 
she  waste  her  energies  on  tenantless  stalls  and  vacant  boxes ; 
none  waited  to  ask  the  truth  of  the  accusation — none  paused 
to  think  whether,  if  the  charges  were  true,  the  crime  was  one 
not  admitting  of  repentance.  No ;  scarce  one  of  her  former 
illustrious  and  noble  patronesses,  and  few  indeed  among  those 
brilliant  admirers  who  had  most  courted  her  smile,  ever  thought 
of  justice,  or  permitted  mercy  to  interfere  with  their  cruel  will. 
She  left  England  a  changed  and  altered  woman ;  but  if  her 
spirit  was  broken,  if  her  heart  was  wrung,  the  world  never  saw 
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it ;  her  fine  eye  and  her  noble  bearing,  only  told  of  scornful 
indignation,  only  bore  witness  to  her  conseioira  rectitude. 

A  few  hours,  and  she  was  again  in  the  scene  of  her  first 
success — of  her  present  triumph.  Enter  her  salon  on  a  recep- 
tion night ;  look  around  at  the  drapery  of  point  lace,  the  rich 
and  glittering  furniture ;  mark  the  queenly  bearing,  the 
goi^eous  dress  of  its  mistress;  cast  your  eye  oyer  that  crowded 
room,  the  rank  of  the  Faubourg  St«  Germain  is  there,  the 
fiower  of  the  New  Court  are  there ;  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal 
is  at  her  feet,  and  even  the  philosophical  Guizot  is  speaking  in 
the  language  of  compliment.  But  what  avails  all  this  homage? 
She  is  wronged  and  despised  by  her  own  sex,  and  this  cannot 
minister  to  a  mind  so  diseased ;  her  woman's  heart  must  be 
sympathised  with — ^be  loved  I 

There  is  a  deep  moral  in  this  brief  history.  Let  those  who 
presume  on  light  and  unanswered  accusation,  to  bar  the  door 
of  society  against  woman,  or,  when  she  has  unhappily  been 
seduced  into  error  by  temptations  too  strong  for  humanity 
to  war  against — cruel  and  continued  insult— *<soId,  chilling 
poverty, — refuse  her  all  hope  from  repentance,  let  such  bear 
the  fall  responsibility  of  their  deeds.  We  would  not  share  their 
conscience  nere,  or  tiie  retribution  of  their  hereafter. 

These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  a  perusal  of  the 
work  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  notice.  Mr.  Cborley, 
in  bis  *  Helena  Porzheim,*  has  drawn  just  such  a  character. 
Very  truthfully  has  he  depicted  the  generous  pride  of  a 
talented,  high-souled  woman,  stmnrgling  with  adverse  fortune 
and  bard  circumstance ;  and  it  is  the  lot  of  too  many— of  the 
great  majority  of  that  profession  to  which  Helena  Forzheim 
belonged.  How  much  of  this  is  attributable  to  men  holding  a 
rank  in  society  which  they  would  seem  to  think  exempts  them 
from  eensure — how  much  to  the  cold  neglect  of  their  own  sex, 
is  we  fear  a  question  seldom,  if  ever,  satisfactorily  answered. 
Mr.  Ghorley,  indeed,  appears  to  us  to  have  well  considered  the 
snbiecty  but  to  hesitate  in  the  frank  expression  of  his  opinion; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  we  know  no  one  who  would  be 
listened  to  more  patiently.  We  have  not  now  space  for  the 
discussion ;  and  there  is  very  much  of  worldly  prejudice  to 
contend  with  in  such  an  essay.  Fenced  around  with  the  bar* 
riers  of  custom  and  the  restraints  of  regulated  virtue-— well 
and  religiously  educated — rich  and  respected,  not  obnoxious 
to  contempt,  there  are  those  who  will  not  heed  the  tale  of 
misfortune — who  turn  with  deaf  ear  from  the  wail  of  erring 
distress,  and,  either  ignorant  or  insolent,  spurn  repentance, 
mock  the  bitterness  of  despair,  and  reject  the  Testament 
of  their  God.  They  are  unschooled  in  the  mercy  of  the 
Saviour,  and  read  no  lesson  in  the  parables  of  Holy  Writ. 
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In  sach  a  contest  we  tnnst  declare  war  against  the  world 
and  the  world's  laws ;  but,  even  with  these  odds,  we  will 
'not,  at  some  future  time,  shrink  from  the  encounter.  If 
we  fail,  we  shall  retire  in  the  companionship  of  the  great  and 
the  good ;  but,  if  we  can  be  humbly  instrumental  in  awaken- 
ing the  public  mind— in  crushing  slander  and  shielding  repent- 
ant  error— right  cheerfully  will  we  welcome  that  obloquy 
which  waits  close  on  the  heels  of  every  righteous  effort. 

But  we  have,  we  fear,  too  long  neglected  the  work  we  must 
now  very  concisely  comment  on.  As  a  novel  *  Porafret  *  is  ex- 
posed to  several  serious  objections ;  the  manner  of  relation  is 
singularly  unhappy,  the  language  ostentatiously  simple,  the 
interest  ill-sustained.  Of  the  characters,  excepting  Helena 
Porzheim,  Grace  Pomfret  only  deserves  particular  notice.  She 
is  a  sweet  representation  of  meek  and  modest  loveliness,  nursed 
in  the  country,  educated  in  calm,  even,  tranquil  obscurity,  and 
then,  by  the  force  of  ill-fortune  and  domestic  calamity, 
thrown  all  defenceless  on  a  world  the  wickedness  of  which  she 
.knows  not.  In  the  after  struggle,  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
true  affection  are  admirably  painted,  and  we  are  left  little  to 
desire  when  the  picture. is  complete;  its  truthfulness  to 
nature,  its  willingness^  being  perhaps  its  greatest  charm.  We 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  Walter  Carew,  but  in  good 
truth,  saying  always  that  imbecile  puppy,  Mrs.  Trollope  has 
made  the  hero  of  *  Voung  Love,'  we  know  no  more  character- 
less character  in  the  wide  realms  of  fiction.  The  Porzheim  is, 
however,  likely  to  interest  the  reader  and  enhance  the  repnta* 
tion  of  the  author  more  than  any  other  personage  introduced 
in  these  volumes.  Some  passages  in  her  troubled  career  are 
intensely  interesting,  and  indeed,  the  whole  history  is  related 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  unceasing  attention.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  novel  appear  even  in 
a  less  favourable  aspect  by  reason  of  the  brilliancy  of  this 
episode. 

Altogether,  and  notwithstanding  those  defects  at  which  we 
have  but  glanced,  we  very  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Chorley 
on  the  production  of  a  work  that  will  outlive  many  a  contem* 
porary  publication  now  more  popular.  *  Pomfret '  requires  to 
be  read  twice  before  it  can  be  entirely  understood  or  appre* 
ciated ;  it  is  more  adapted  for  the  study  than  the  circulating 
library. 
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NOTES  ON  OBRMAN   POLITICAL  POBTS. 

*  EiN  politisches  lied — ein  garsti^es  Lied.  ^Apolitical  song 
a  nasty  song/  says  Gothe ;  and  this  is  a  hard  saying  from  one, 
who,  above  all  other  men,  appreciated  and  enjoyed  every  form 
of  Art,  and  has  left  on  record  fewer  general  or  special  censures 
than  any  great  critic  of  any  time.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  wise  veteran  foresaw  that,  if  this  style  of  writing  became 
popular  in  Germany,  it  would  have  the  most  injurious  effect  on 
the  eesthetic  cultivation  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Satirist  and 
the  Pamphleteer  would  soon  supersede  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Poet  And  this  is  indeed  the  present  result ;  the  most  ideal  of 
literatures  is  becoming  the  most  rudely  practical-^the  most 
imaginative  of  modes  of  thought  is  turned  exclusively  to  imme- 
diate and  positive  purposes.  In  fact,  none  but  political  poetry 
will  now  sell  in  Germany,  and  of  that  there  is  an  abundance  pro- 
portionate to  the  energy  and  fertility  of  the  German  mind.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  uninteresting  to  the  foreigner,  referring,  as  it 
does,  to  details  hardly  known  beyond  the  w^ls  of  the  cities ;  but 
there  is  much  which  applies  to  the  large  principles  of  social 
freedom,  and  even  to  those  still  deeper  questions,  which,  under 
the  names  of  Communism  and  Socialism,  are  much  more  prac- 
tical matters  on  the  Continent  than  the  fixed  prudence  of  .public 
opinion  permits  them  to  be  here.  It  is  frequently  an  object  of 
wonder  to  Englishmen,  how  so  absolute  a  freedom  of  thought  and 
speculation,  as  we  find  in  Northern  Germany,  can  co-exist  with 
arbitrary  power ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  very  stringency 
of  political  authority  is  deeply  connected  with  this  intellectual 
Uberty,and  that  an  advance  in  constitutional  forms  of  government 
will  be  accompanied  by  limitations  that  have  been  unknown,  as 
long  as  the  constant  presence  of  the  public  force  prevented  the 
least  attempt  to  realise  the  speculations  so  profusely  indulged  in. 

The  prospect  of  freer  institutions  in  Prussia  has  already 

Sroduced  something  of  this  effect.  The  right  of  full  religious 
iscussion  is  checked  and  dispute^,  and  the  radical  Poets,  who, 
in  the  dilletante  days  of  Frederic  and  Catherine,  would  havQ 
been  cherished,  are  now  remorselessly  exiled  to  Brussels  or 
Paris,  by  literary  Sovereigns  and  learned  Statesmen.  Some  of 
Herwegh's  poems  found  so  much  favour  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  that  a  meeting  between  them  was  arranged  by  the 
court-physician,  where  the  parties  separated  mutually  pleased, 
bat  this  did  not  prevent  the  Monarch  from  soon  after  banishing 
the  Poet,  and  the  Poet  from  replying  in  this  strain  : — 

"K  my  Pegasus  must  bow 
To  some  yoke  at  your  approach^ 
He  would  rather  draw  the  Plough 
Than  your  heavy  gilded  Coach : 
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He  would  nther  make  his  hay 
In  some  Peasaat^s  poor  resort. 
Than  in  marhle  mangers  stay. 
With  the  cattle  of  a  Court. 

'  *'Eppur  si  muore'  be  oar  motto : 
It  moves — for  all  your  hope  or  fear — 
For  an  your  paintings  after  Giotto, 
For  all  your  thick  Bayarian  beer." 

'Tell  us,  when  will  it  appear — ^that  splendid  edition  of  ''Deutsdilaad*' — 
That  one  for  which  long  ago  all  our  fathers  subscribed  ? 
Long  has  it  been  advertised  as  about  to  be  published  at  Frankfurt  f 
Long  has  it  been  in  the  press — but  will  it  ever  be  seen  7 
Hist  I  it  is  out — ^but  they  ye  sent  for  some  beautiful  leather  from  Russia, 
So  that  our  children  wiu  get  copies  delightfuUy  bound  T' 

'  CSaH  me  Quixote,  if  you  please.  Journal-writers  I — ^it  is  true ; 
For  I  once  mistook  for  Knights  Donkey-driyers  such  as  you.' 

All  prohiUted  books  in  Germany  sell  so  well  that  Von 
Golta,  the  great  bookseller,  is  supposed  to  say, — 

'Why  should  the  Press  be  set  free?  What's  the  use  of  a  birdin  th^ 

garden? 
All  my  songsters  at  least  only  in  cages  are  sold.' 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  ^  Toung  Germany*  is  the  predo- 
minance  of  Jewish  writers ;  Borne,  Heine,  Gutzkoff,  Beck, 
are  prominent  names,  and  there  are  many  others  of  less  cele- 
brity. The  following  poem  by  Beck  on  the  death  of  Borne 
was  much  admired,  and  certainly  leaves  a  last  impression 
of  that  stern  honest  repnblican,  a  hero  of  the  old  dispensation, 
without  Christian  hopes  or  Christian  sympathies.  These  men, 
as  Jews,  have  naturally  rather  cosmopolitan  than  German  in- 
terests, and  have  attempted  to  throw  great  ridicule  on  that 
ultra-national  party,  against  which  the  suspicions  and  violences 
of  the  governments  have  been  directed,  ever  since  the  War  of 
Independence. — This  has  caused  so  great  a  division  in  the 
Liberal  party  in  Germany,  as  materially  to  diminish  their 
strength,  ana  the  long-delayed  hopes  of  the  enthusiastic  adyo- 
cates  of  old  German  n^elings  and  institutions  are  fast  yielding 
before  a  general  democratic  influence,  whose  centre  is  rather  at 
Paris  than  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

*  Forbidden  Fortune's  ^fts  to  touch. 
He  murmured  not,  content  to  lean 
On  Poverty's  ennobled  crutch. 
Till  in  the  darkness  no  more  seen  : — 
10 
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The  Doye  may  dote  on  caged  rest 
And  ask  not  what  or  where  it  be, 
The  Bird  of  passage  leaves  the  nest, — 
The  Air  is  his  and  he  is  free  I 

As  the  old  Greek  Themistocles 
Consumed  the  safely-harboured  fleet. 
That  no  one  might  escape  with  ease. 
But  victory  be  their  sole  retreat : 
So  He,  when  cast  on  alien  land, 
Amid  awonderineworld  to  roam. 
Lit  with  his  Word  the  fatal  brand, 
And  closed  the  path  that  led  to  Home. 

He  murmured  not,  that  Love  past  by. 
And  left  his  heart  the  sorry  fate. 
In  loneliness  to  live  and  die 
Or  bee  for  warmth  from  niggard  Hate  r 
The  Ship  may  rock  in  peaceful  trance. 
Under  the  coast's  protecting  lea. 
But  in  the  midnight's  stormy  dance. 
The  Sea  is  her's  and  she  is  free. 

He  only  murmured  that  to  Him 
'Twas  granted  not,  in  open  fight. 
Bravely  to  venture  life  and  limb 
Till  Freedom  won  triumphant  Bight :, 
He  said—"  The  Poef  s  bolt  is  weak— 
The  lightning  of  the  Pen  is  vain, — 
It  may  make  blush  the  slavish  cheek. 
It  will  not  break  the  slavish  diain  I 

Whether,  beneath  yon  grassy  knoll. 
In  apathy  at  last  he  Hes, 
Or  his  now  unencumbered  soul 
Aspires  to  light  and  sweeps  the  skies : 
Whatever  scenes  of  glory  burst 
Upon  bis  sense — where'er  he  be. 
This  thought,  this  question  will  be  first, 
In  Heaven,  O  Father!  am  I  free  ! 

R.M.  M. 

(To  b0  oontmutd.) 
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Margaret  CapeL   A  Novel,  by  the  Aatbor  of  ^^  The  Clandestine 
lli^rriage."    Bentley. 

It  has  often  been  oar  task  to  wade  throagh  volumes  of 
maudlin  sentiment,  and  the  unreasonable  efforts  of  would-be 
authors,  but  we  had  not  looked  for  the  possibility  of  assigning 
to  ourselves  one  so  deplorably  deficient  in  the  common  attri- 
butes of  novel  writers  as  that  which  now  lies  before  us.  The 
author  of  this  production  must  surely  have  encouraged  an 
unhappy  contempt  of  the  state  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
era,  if  he  can  indulge  the  hope  that  such  a  tissue  of  flimsy 
fustian  can  please  the  readers  of  a  Bulwer  and  a  Disraeli. 

This  class  of  novel  is  not  even  calculated  to  entertain 
that  portion  of  our  fair  readers,  who,  having  just  emerged 
from  the  precincts  of  a  classical  establishment,  are  eagerly 
desirous  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  painful  delights 
and  the  pleasing  troubles  of  that  passion  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  business  of  their  future  life.  They  are,  we  opine, 
seldom  gifted  with  the  instinct,  or  blessed  with  the  pre* 
cocity  ascribed  to  the  heroine  of  this  tale  ;  it  is  too  much 
to  imagine  that,  however  the  boarding-school  ^iniquities/ 
on  which  the  author  so  eloquently,  and  in  our  opinion, 
somewhat  unfairly  descants,  should  operate  to  the  convic- 
tion that  a  girl  of  fourteen  could  be  so  initiated  as  to 
regard  love  with  the  feelings  of  an  experienced  and  finished 
courtesan ;  for  as  such,  the  passage  page  27,  would  convey  her 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader.  '  She  regarded  iQve  as  a 
mysterious  agency,  which*  swept  into  its  vortex  all  those  who 
suffered  themselves  to  approach  its  enchanted  confines.  She 
imagined  that  the  first  steps  to  this  delusion  might  be  avoided, 
but  that  once  entranced,  the  helpless  victim  followed  the  steps 
of  the  blind  leader,  without  the  will  or  the  power  to  shake  off 
its  deadly  influence!  Without  animadverting  on  the  tautologous 
inanity  of  this  sentiment,  we  shall  only  ob^rve,  that  with  this 
introduction  we  are  deluded  into  a  perusal  of  the  book  in  order 
to  find  the  prudence,  the  caution,  nay,  the  artifice  that  should 
direct  the  career  of  Margaret  CapeL  But  although  the  author 
has  evidently  flattered  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  has  made 
her  all  that  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  display  of  a 
true  and  unmixed  passion  would  desire,  he  has  deplorably  failed 
to  elicit  interest,  sympathy,  or  admiration.  The  common-place 
events  of  every-day  life  are  here  portrayed  with  most  un- 
common infelicity,  and  the  most  unskilful  ingenuity,  unless, 
indeed,  vulgarity  and  total  absence  of  the  courtesies  of  society, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  better  classes.  The  business  of 
an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what  is  not  known,  or  to  recom- 
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mend  recognised  probabilities  by  his  own  manner  of  adorning 
them,  so  to  let  in  new  light  to  the  mind,  and  open  new  scenes; 
so  to  vary  the  dress  and  situation  of  common  objects,  as  to  give 
them  fresh  grace  and  more  powerful  attractions ; — their  best 
efforts  shoald  ever  be  directed  to  raise  the  general  tone  of  re« 
finement  in  those,  whose  habits  of  observation,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement,  have  rendered  capable  and  competent,  to 
appreciate  good  taste  and  high  intellectual  attainment.  He 
should  qualify  his  readers  for  an  equal  and  generous  inter- 
course with  the  refined  intelligences  of  the  age.  We  are  no 
advocates  for  the  hysterical  school  of  lackadaisical  foolery;  but 
we  must  always  endeavour  to  fix  unqualified  censure  on  the 
writings  of  those,  who  introduce  for  any  other  purpose  but 
disapproval,  the  levity,  frivolity,  and  we  might  fairly  add,  the 
vulgarity  of  such  a  character. as  Harriet  Conway,  a  lady  who 
bets  upon  Rory  O'More,  smokes  cigars,  and  can  hit,  with  a 
pistol,  a  wine-glass  at  sixteen  paces ! 

The  only  attempt  in  these  volumes  to  get  up  anything  like 
a  rational  conversation,  page  104,  is  the  discussion  betwixt 
Miss  Qage  and  Mr.  Haveloc,  the  presumed  hero  of  the  work  ; 
we  say  presumed^  for  it  is  difficult  to  discover  who  is  intended 
for  tnis  personation,  each  displaying  an  equal  amount  of  un- 
interesting action  and  sentiment.  We  will,  however,  call 
him  the  hero  until  enlightened  on  the  point.  This  person 
is  made  to  declare,  that  he  sees  *  notning  to  respect  in 
a  successful  painter.'  He  beneficently  allows  him  '  a  highly 
trained  eye ' — '  the  mastery  of  a  very  difficult  and  laborious 
process* — and  ^  certainly  9l  perception  of  the  most  ingenious 
arrangement  of  his  subject/  '  But  good  Heavens  !  at  what  an 
immeasurable  distance  are  these  from  the  gifts  that  constitute 
a  poet!  Where  is  the  requisite  atmosphere  of  music  that 
suggests  to  him  his  delicious  rhyme  ?  Where  the  invisible  and 
majestic  shadows  that  invite  him  to  weave  his  tissue  of  unreal 
scenes?'  ....  To  dilate  on  the  insufferable  egotism, 
false  theory,  and  bad  style,  of  this  specimen  of  Mr  Haveloc*s 
acquaintance  with  the  arts,  or  his  estimate  of  his  ideas  of  the 
Ideal  and  Real,  we  consider  a  waste  of  time,  and  only  agree  with 
the  remark  of  the  caustic  Casement,  who  declares  '  It  is  all  sheer 
nonsense,  every  word  of  it.'  *  Mr.  Haveloc  did  not  deign  to 
utter  a  word  in  reply,  but  Elizabeth  smiled,  and  moved  to  the 
table.'  When  this  animated  and  learned  argument  was  re- 
sumed by  the  question,  *  Is  not  the  ideal  in  art  worthy  of  as 
much  veneration  as  the  highest  efforts  of  the  poet?'  when  Mr. 
Haveloc  thinks  proper  to  declare  that  ^  he  does  not  think  the 
purely  ideal  either  elevates  or  instructs,' — startling  as  this 
opinion  may  seem  to  our  readers,  we  agree  with  the  author  iii 
his  idea  of  ideal  characters^  and  only  regret  he  did  not  here 
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give  us  another  of  Mr.  Casement's  brusqueries ;  we  should  be 
rescued  from  the  necessity  to  which  we  are  reduced  in  the 
re-echo  of  his  words — '  It  isaheer  nonsense' 

The  liberal  opinions  of  this  writer  are  scattered  over  the 
work,  like  soot  from  a  smoky  chimney,  defacing  and  blacken- 
ing what  had  before  passed  for  whiteness.  He  declares  *  acts 
of  disinterested  kindness  are  not  so  frequent  as  some  good 
people  imagine.  The  pitiful  phrase  of  nothing  for  nothing 
being  increasingly  used  by  those  sorry  persons  who  give  nothing, 
it  is  true,  but  who  invariably  take  all  they  can  pillage,  from 
every  human  being  they  approach/  The  term  pillage  is  here 
not  only  vulgarly  but  most  injudiciously  used,  unless  we  are  to 
understand  he  is  speaking  of  those  gentry  who  visit  fairs  and 
executions  more  for  the  purpose  of  appropriation  than  to  express 
their  gaiety  or  their  sympathy.  .  In  the  second  volume  we  have 
a  sprightly  effort,  for  the  reputation  of  the  author,  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  her  dying  daughter  Aveline. 
The  interest  which  the  fading  of  so  fistir  a  flower  must  ever 
excite,  is  merely  kept  up  to  excuse  the  unwarrantable  conduct 
of  the  heroine,  who  is  made  to  play  the  spy  on  her  Jover,  and 
cast  him  off  without  affording  the  slightest  opening  for  expla- 
nation ;  this  interest  is  alive  until  the  termination  of  Aveline's 
brief  career;  and  this  is  really  the  only  event  discoverable  in 
the  whole  of  the  three  volumes. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  how  a  writer  can 
expect  such  a  work  to  be  received  either  as  a  fiction  exhibiting 
life  in  its  true  state,  or  as  an  effort  of  art  to  imitate  nature,  it  is 
neither  diversified  by  incident,  nor  influenced  by  passions  or 
qualities  found  in  our  intercourse  with  mankind.  Is  it  not 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  parts  of  nature  which  are  most 
proper  for  imitation  ?  Is  no  care  necessary  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  existence  which  is  so  often  disgraced  by  passion,  and 
deformed  by  wickedness?  If  life  be  promiscuously  described, 
we  would  ask  where  is  the  use  of  retracing  the  picture  ?  It 
is  not  sufiicient  vindication  to  say,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears. 
The  purpose  of  writing  is  to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
snares  laid  by  evil  for  innocence,  without  producing  a  wish 
for  that  superiority  of  dissimulation  with  which  the  betrayer 
flatters  his  vanity ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteracting,  without 
the  temptation  to  practise;  to  initiate  youth  in  the  science 
of  a  necessary  defence,  against  the  arts  of  designing  and 
cruel  men  ;  to  increase  prudence  without  impairing  virtue. 

In  narrative,  where  no  historical  veracity  has  place,  there 
should  be  exhibited  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue  ;  not  virtue 
above  humanity  or  probability,  but  the  purest  that  humanity 
can  reach  ;  virtue  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  various  revo- 
lutions of  an  ever-changing  scene  can  bring  upon  it,  conquer- 
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ing  calamity,  enduring  misfortune,  and  teaching  as  what  we 
may  hope  and  what  wc  may  perform.  Such  a  character  is  not 
Margaret  Capel ;  she  is  a  child  of  nature  without  her  purity ; 
a  faithful  woman  without  woman's  trusting  heart.  To  reconcile 
these  incongruous  combinations  we  are  treated  with  the  usual 
termination  of  novels  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  con- 
tents were  made  up  of  births,  marriages^  and  deaths,  with  all 
the  common-place  varieties  of  common  domestic  life.  Truisms 
and  twaddle  are  the  only  novelties  readers  may  expect  to  find 
in  the  pages  of  Margaret  Capel. 


THE  ADIEU. 

Then  be  it  so  I  since  we  must  part. 

And  all  our  happy  dreams  are  o'er  I 

I  go  to  teach  my  woman's  heart 

To  speak — ^to  think  of  thee  no  more — 

To  hide  my  bosom's  heavy  fears — 

To  smile  when  most  my  heart  may  ache — 

To  mate  with  misery  for  years. — 

Oh  heart !  forget  thy  wrongs  and  break ! 

Hours — ^perished  hours, — still  fancy  brings 
Your  early  gladness,  light,  and  bloom  ; 
Ere  grief  had  droop'd.my  spirit's  wings. 
And  robed  Love's  own  sweet  heaven  in  gloom. 
Memory,  like  some  dim  ruin'd  land. 
Shows  traces  yet  of  beauty  past. 
Fallen  idols !  rear'd  by  young  Hope's  hand. 
Too  bright ;  and  oh,  too  loved  to  last. 

Yet  broken,  desolate,  deprest. 

Their  sun  of  glory  past  away ! 

Still  memory  live  in  this  worn  breast. 

Till  death  shall  yield  it  to  decay. 

Oh  when  the  spirit's  light  is  fled. 

And  wither' d  all  the  flowers  love  gave. 

When  fond  hopes,  cherish'd  long,  lie  dead — 

The  heart  knows  but  one  home— the  grave  ! 

C.  S. 


T  2 
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The  Catholic  Man  of  Letters  in  London  ;  a  History  of  Now^ 
a-days.  Inscribed  to  the  New  Generation,  By  Miles  Gerald 
Keon,  Esq.     Dolman's  Magazine,  Nos.  12,  13. 

Mr.  Keon  was  sometime  one  of  our  contributors;  and  we 
believe  his  first,  certainly  bis  most  successful,  essays  in  litera- 
ture have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  We  have  no 
wish  to  recur  to  the  circumstances  which  terminated  in  our 
separation,  and  only  mention  the  fact,  to  prove  that  the  task 
we  are  now  undertaking  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  This 
serial  novel  is,  however,  so  particularly  addressed  to  the 
party  with  whom  we  are  identified,  that,  did  we  shrink  from 
noticing  it,  we  should  be  exposed  to  a  charge  of  timidity  we 
will  not  willingly  incur. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  here  to  show  the  course  which 
some  authors  take  to  establish  a  character  of  *  writing  for  the 
million,'  or  the  means  others  employ  to  disparage  and  subvert 
all  systems  that  differ  from  those  received  or  professed  opinions 
which  they  promulgate,  to  instil  an  unholy  hatred  in  the  minds 
of  men  against  their  fellows :  we  must,  however,  ask  the  *  Ca- 
tholic Man  of  Letters  in  London,'  to  enlighten  us  on  the  real 
state  of  his  religious  opinions ;  for  there  is  about  this  writer  an 
apparent  air  of  satisfied  apostacy  that  reminds  us  of  an  excom- 
municated Homanist  who  has  not  forgotten  his  flagellations, 
and  has  somewhere  published  an  account  of  his  sufferings  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Jesuits.  He  is  as  intolerant  and  indifferent 
to  the  opinions  of  his  readers,  as  he  is  seemingly  careless  of  his 
own  literary  reputation. 

The  exordium  is  a  piece  of  ferocious  audacity — a  rich  mix- 
ture of  folly  and  fustian  : — 

'  I  will  not  deny  that  the  incidents  I  am  about  to  relate, — ^the  sketches 
I  shall  present, — ^the  scenes,  the  manners,  and  the  characters  I  shall 
reveal  for  public  contemplation,  may  possibly  appear  to  some  to  be  no 
fictions,  but  faithful  delineations  of  an  existing  reality.  I  will  disabuse 
no  man  of  this  impression.  If  my  canvas  be  so  vivid  as  to  convey  the 
most  life-like  conviction  into  every  mind, — ^if  my  words  shall  seem  in- 
stinct vdth  internal  evidence  of  truth,— then  let  each  reader  remain  in 
that  belief,  for  all  I  care  to  say  to  the  contrary ;  let  him  stretch  his 
slippered  feet  on  his  hearth-rug,  as  he  peruses,  in  full  enjoyment  of  its 
minute  fidelity,  this  history  of  social  grievance,  iind  of  jealous  illiberality. 
Or  if  perchance  a  lady  reads  these  pages,  then  I  doubt  not  but  that 
much  matter  for  her  indignation,  her  sympathy,  her  curiosity,  her  in- 
terest, vnll  be  afforded  by  the  story.  Nor  are  there  wanting  those  now 
in  London  whom  the  mere  title  of  these  chapters  will  inspire  with  a 
slight  and  amiable  nervous  trepidation.     One  word  more,  before  I  le^ 
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slip  the  grey-homnds ;  the  frame-work  of  this  history  is  as  studiously 
romantic,'  as  the  history  itself  is  studiously  matter-of-fact/ 

He  then  commences  his  story  with  an  account  of  conversa- 
tions, the  tendency  of  which  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
even  with  these  fortuitous  advantages ;  he  treats  his  readers 
with  an  amalgamation  of  miscellaneous  memoranda,  mixed  up 
with  theological  discussions  out  of  time,  place,  and  keeping. 
And  Mr.  Keon  ingeniously  selects  for  these  his  orthodoxical 
expoundings,  auditors  from  the  fairest  of  nature's  creations ; 
thus  urging;  the  licence  of  idealism,  and  taking  the  liberty  of 
seeming  sublime,  in  order  to  raise  and  purify  wandering 
thoughts — by  fixing  them  on  himself.  Take  one,  of  very  many 
instances : — 

*  Reginald  sat  down  beside  a  pretty  and  intelligent  girl,  Scottish  by 
family,  with  whom  he  often  loved  to  converse  ;  for  she  was  utterly  un- 
affected, and  seemed  to  take  exceeding  pleasure  in  ^-Rupert's  whimsical 
and  fitful  style  of  observation. 

*  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  ^-Rupert,"  said  she,  with  a  sweet  smile  which 
took  from  her  words  all  the  rudeness  and  harm  that  seemed  of  right  to 
belong  to  them,  **  I  have  this  night,  for  the  first  time,  heard  a  shocking 
piece  of  intelligence  about  you, — that  you  are  a  Catholic !" 

'  "  Ah  1"  saith  ^-Rupert  j  "  murders  wiU  out." 

*  "  Pray  tell  me,"  continued  she,  "  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  persecution  ?" 

^  '*  A  Catholic  can  have  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject,"  said  Regi- 
nald ;  ''  our  church  has  been  constantly  the  object  of  persecution." 

*  "  But  has  it  not  ofl«n  persecuted  ?"  asked  Miss  Heywood. 

' "  Never,"  quietly  replied  Reginald.  "  Princes  and  Governments  call- 
ing themselves  Catholic  have  persecuted;  but  the  Church  never  sanc^oned 
their  blind  and  most  witless  barbarity.  Governments  and  Princes  call- 
ing themselves  Catholic  have  even  employed  Catholic  ecclesiastics  to 
examine  persons  in  their  religious  tenets,  and  to  pronounce  whether 
those  tenets  were,  or  were  not  consonant  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
These  examinations  were  called  inquisitions,  and  the  examiners  were 
styled  inquisitors  or  the  court  of  inquisition ;  they  did  no  more  than 
their  duty.  Ecclesiastics  are  clearly  bound  to  obey  the  secular  authority, 
when  it  commands  them  to  pronounce  whether  such  and  such  doctrines 
held  by  such  and  such  persons  be  or  be  not  orthodox  ;  this  is  part  of 
the  business  and  of  the  calling  of  ecclesiastics.  They  cannot  refuse  to 
make  this  examination  or  to  pronounce  this  decision.  For  the  sub- 
sequent  proceedings  of  the  lay  authorities  when  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  had  pronounced  any  one  heterodox ;  that  tribunal  could  not 
be  held  responsible,  unless  it  had  the  power  and  the  right  to  stay  the 
doings  of  the  secular  arm.  This  power  and  this  right  were  not  pro- 
videdfor  ecclesiastics  by  the  laws  of  the  countries,  where  the  inquisition 
was  practised. 

'  '*  Even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  you  Protestants  have  an  inquisition 
on  precisely  the  same  principles.     There  are  certain  posts  which  cannot 
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be  held  except  by  orthodox  Protestants,  (if  I  may  use  that  term). 
None  but  ecclesiastics  are  competent  to  pronounce  on  that  orthodoxy : 
those  ecclesiastics  form  your  court  of  inquisition.  A  man  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  living  by  virtue  of  their  decision,  and  his  family  may 
starve ;  but  it  is  not  they  who  starve  his  family.  They  evidently  do 
but  their  duty ;  they  do  what  they  could  not  refuse  to  do.  Such  was 
our  inquisition.  But  whatever  it  was, — CathoHcs  have  suffered  infi- 
nitely more  persecution  than  they  have  inflicted ;  hokyfor  instance^  at 
our  nuns  of  Poland  !  ^^ 

*"Then  in  fact,"  said  Miss  Hey  wood,  "jrou  think  of  persecution— *' 

*  "That  it  is  a  very  bad  as  well  as  a  very  impolitic  practice,"  returned 
^-Bupert.  *  I  would  persecute  no  men,  no  creed.  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
Infidels,  all  should,  if  I  were  supreme,  pursue  in  safety  from  perse* 
cution  the  unmolested  tenor  of  their  way ;  especially  the  poor  Jews,  on 
whom  the  hand  of  Providence  is  already  heavy.  I  so  deeply  abhor 
persecution,  that  I  would  sooner  myself,  by  God's  help,  endure  the 
rack,  than  inflict  the  bastinado  on  another ;  I  would  sooner  be  much 
persecuted  than  persecute  a  little." 

'  **  And  you  are — ^" 

*  **  A  genuine  Catholic.  I  am  of  that  Church  to  which  belong  the 
poor  nuns  of  Minsk,  and  which,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
enduring  most  awful  persecutions,  and  producing  a  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  immortal  martyrs, — ^has  sometimes  beheld,  to  the  great  grief 
and  scandal  of  her  heart,  some  of  her  own  children  so  far  forsake  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  her  code,  as  to  persecute  in  their  turn.  But  it 
was  the  deed  of  men,  not  of  the  Church ;  it  was  the  ffailty  and  the 
guilt  of  individuals,  not  the  fault  of  the  very  laws  of  gentleness,  charity, 
forbearance,  which  those  individuals  transgressed.  Our  religion  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  tyrannical  policy  of  certain  Princes  who  professed 
it,  than  the  authority  of  a  mother  has  to  do  with  the  transgressions  of 
a  son  who  disobeys  her." ' 

We  could  pardon  this  no  very  uncommon  subtlety  in  writers 
of  this  stamp,  could  we  convince  him  how  much  more  pleasing 
it  is  to  see  smoke  brightening  into  flame  than  flame  sinking 
into  smoke.  Plutarch  has  enumerated  various  occasions  on 
which  a  man  may,  without  offence,  proclaim  his  own  excellen- 
cies ;  but  he  haft  only  in  a  general  position  shown  that  a  man 
may  safely  praise  himself  for  those  labours  which  could  never 
be  appreciated  by  any  but  himself.  The  case  of  this  writer  is 
parallel  in  its  egotism  :  he  wantons  in  common  topics,  flatter- 
ing himself  that  uncommon  ones  will  prove  equally  facile  and 
smooth  to  his  peculiar  faculty  of  analysing  what  he  cannot 
understand.  We  surmise  that  if  he  finds  any  road  to  the  repu- 
tation he  is  seeking,  he  will  not  be  indebted  to  his  prudence, 
his  pedantry,  or  his  wit. 

Mr.  Keon's  puny  effort  to  analyse  the  character  or  personal 
feelings  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  themost  contemptible,  though 
convincing  signs  of  the  poverty  of  his  resources ;  and,  if  tne 
author  of  ^  Coningsby '  could  be  brought  to  value  any  given 
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weight  of  flesh  or  substance,  corporeal  or  ethereal,  belonging 
to  *  The  Catholic  Man  of  Letters  in  London,'  he  would  make 
mincemeat  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  consumer 
of  Christmas  dainties  for  generations  to  come.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  this  exotic  impertinence. 

*  What  if  Mr.  Disraeli  be  a  man  of  strong  personal  feelings,  who  is 
determined  to  have  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pound  of  flesh  at  anj  cost  ?  Still 
his  is  a  clever,  plausible,  subtle,  and  brilliant  mind  ;  his  hand  has  been 
against  every  man, — ^and  in  the  end,  every  man's  hand  will  be  against 
him  ;  he  is  a  genuine  Arab,  lithe  and  supple,  rather  than  strong  or 
weighty;  whom  nobody  can  overtake,  an^woo,  beaten  often,  harasses 
lor  ever  :  his  temper  and  his  mind  are  hardly  European  ;  he  finesses 
like  a  Red  Indian,  and,  like  him  too,  is  implacable  in  his  resentments ; 
he  has  great  conceptions,  but  they  are  devious ;  he  is  dark  as  jet,  but 
jet  is  not  more  brilliant.  He  will  make  a  sensation  as  long  as  he  lives, 
and  may  even  evade  oblivion  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  he  has  been 
gathered  to  the  Patriarchs.' 

Mr.  Keon  can  onljr  be  compared  to  the  Tarantula;  but  let 
us  in  all  kindly  feeling  suggest  the  policy  of  avoiding  edge 
tools;  he  may,  for  a  brief  reason,  dilate  his  fanciful  imagina- 
tion by  dealing  '  gentle  aspersions'  against  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, Mr.  Smythe,  and  others  of  •  the  congenial  little  band,' 
who  now,  like  the  passengers  in  Noah's  Ark,  are  passing  over 
the  turbid  sea  of  a  political  era :  the  Raven  was  sent  forth,  but 
returned  not;  the  Dove  was  hailed  with  her  olive  branch,  and 
Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated.  Let  this  metaphor 
stand  good. 

Mr.  Keon  is  truly  a  novice  in  the  art  of  novel  writing,  fail- 
ing to  support  the  interest  of  his  story  even  through  one  chap- 
ter, and  displaying  great  ignorance  of  the  commonest  forms 
and  observances  of  good  society.  We  must  give  a  specimen 
of  his  hero's  conversation  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion. 

*  At  length,  the  count,  who  had  rather  asked  questions  than  broached 
opinions,  said  calmly:  "  In  thirty  years,  the  old  religion  will  once  more 
reign  in  England,  I  ween!" 

'  "  Thirty  years  1"  exclaimed  Reginald  k-Rupert,  breaking  silence 
for  the  first  time,  "  I  will  bet  you  any  reasonable  bet  you  please,  on 
even  term^  that  in  ten  years  you  find  as  many  Catholics  as  Protestants 
in  England." 

*  "  A  hundred  pounds,  then,"  replied  the  Frenchman.  The  bet  was 
formally  booked  and  witnessed. 

'  "  Aha !"  remarked  the  Frenchman,  "  you  have  great  confidence, 
then,  in  the  destinies  of  the  Church  in  this  country." 

*  "  Ay,  I  have  I"  cried  the  other  with  fire,  "  and  what  is  more,, 
humble  as  I  am,  I  will  not  remain  supine,  while  so  good  and  glorious  a 
work  is  being  done;  I  am  fully  resolved  to  wield  a  stout  sickle  in  that 
harvest." 

*  '*  Really  l"  cried  the  count,  with  a  smile,  "  And  pray  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?" 
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'  '*  Ah  I"  said  Eeginald^  "  that  requires  reflectioD  ;  let  me  think." 
'  And  so  he  fell  into  a  reverie.     The  Frenchman  remained  watching 

him  for  a  few  moments^  and  then  said  : 
'  "  Well !  have  you  thought  sufficiently  ?" 

'  "  No :"  repUed  ^-Rupert  coolly,  "  I  will  take  two  years  to  think." 
'  Shortly  after  this  conversation,   Mr.  Doucewell  remembered  the 

solicitude  to  which  Mrs.  Sandon  was  all  that  time  a  prey,  and,  rising 

softly,  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 

'  "  You  must  not  go  too  fast,  however,"  remarked  the  count  in  a 

half-musing,  half-argumentative  tone  to  youp.g  k-Rupert. 

*  "  To  the  ladies,  or  to  Catholicity?"  demanded  Reginal",  smiling; 
and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  what  indeed  required  none, 
he  continued:  "  As  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  your  remark,  I  may  adduce 
what  happened  to  myself  in  conversation  with  that  very  Mrs.  Sandon, 
who  seems  to  enjoy  the  peculiar  favour  of  our  friend  Doucewell.  She 
was  praising  the  various  rites  which  are  now  being  revived  by  the  young 
world  at  Oxford,  and  in  other  places.  I  ventured  to  express  how  warmly 
I  agreed  with  her.  She  was  charmed.  I  proceeded.  She  was  en- 
chanted. I  resumed  with  the  remark  that  I  even  went  further  than  she 
did, — but  in  the  same  direction. 

'  "  Ah  !"  quoth  she,  with  much  interest,  and  evidently  delighted, 
"  you  go  further !" 

'  "  Yes,"  rejoined  I,  "  for  I  am  a  Catholic !" 

*  "  What !  a  Catholic !"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  horror  ;  "  Do  you 
mean  that  these  tender  and  beautiful  opinions  tend  towards  the  papis- 
tical superstition  ?" 

'  "  There,"  continued  ^-Rupert,  "  you  perceive  that  the  unspeakable 
beauty  and  the  immortal  truth  of  our  sweet  and  holy  religion  produce 
their  due  effects  on  many  minds  by  a  kind  of  stealth, — ^by  unawares. 
Once  they  make  their  approaches  unmasked,  inveterate  prejudice  against 
their  mere  names,  indisposes  twenty  persons  out  of  thirty  from  enter- 
taining the  least  parley  with  such  doctrines.  And  yet,  you  know,"  he 
added,  "how  very  far  Pusejism  is  from  being  Catholicity." 

'  **  What  can  you  do  agamst  prejudices  so  blind  ?"  asked  the  count. 

'  "  I  have  great  faith  in  the  prayers  of  all  Catholic  Europe  for  this 
noble  and  mighty  England,"  said  4-Rupert.  "  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
very  mutabiUty  of  earthly  and  humanly-created  creeds ;  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  reason ;  as  well  as  in  the  poetry,  the 
beauty,  the  tenderness  of  our  ancient  and  heaven-protected  Church  ;  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  wants  of  our  nature,  in  our  need  of  spiritual 
consolations,  such  as  are  afforded  nowhere  but  in  that  one  only  religion, 
which  alone  professes  and  enjoins,  avows  and  enforces,  the  uniformity 
of  Christian  belief,  and  the  anti-dilettante  nature  of  Christian  duty :  I 
have,  also,  some  little  faith  in  the  rapturous  pride  and  joy  with  which, 
in  these  imsettled  and  stormy  times,  we  Catholics  proclaim  our  Church 
and  confess  our  adhesion  to  its  pale  : — ^these,  and  many  other  principles 
of  triumph,  are  too  many  and  too  mighty  for  any  prejudice,  however 
inveterate,  ultimately  to  withstand." 

'As  a-Rupert  spoke  the  last  words,  he  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  tired 
of  the  subject.  With  a  grave  and  somewhat  abstracted  look,  he  pushed 
back  his  chair  from  the  table  and  withdrew.' 
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We  bardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  abrupt  offer  of 
a  hundred  pound  bet,  or  the  Tipperary  eloquence  of  the  con- 
cluding speech.  And  yet  this  arrogant  author  presumes  to 
talk  about  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  rugged  nonsense,*  and  *  illogical 
ratiocination!' 

For  the  present  we  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Keon  ;  we  regret 
his  indiscretion,  we  are  willing  to  think  kindly  of  his  faults  ;  we 
can  afford  to  smile  at  his  anger,  but  let  him  remember  that  the 
high  and  noble  scions  of  a  real  Catholic  aristocracy  are  not  to 
be  defrauded  out  of  their  respect  and  good  feeling  towards 
their  Protestant  conteuiporaries,  or  into  a  contempt  of  the  reli- 
gious goYernment  of  that  country  in  which  they  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  free  opinion,  by  the  sycophantic,  absurd  inventions  of 
an  itinerant  writer. 


THINK  OF  ME! 

Think  of  me! 
When  pleasure's  cup  oft  sparkles  bright. 
In  blooming  day,  or  sweet  moonlight ; 
For  we  hare  met  both  day  and  night. 

Think  of  me! 

Shed  a  tear  I 
For  all  those  sweet  and  fleeting  hours. 
We  traversed  joyful  sunny  bowers. 
To  gather  nought  but  fading  flowers. 

Shed  a  tear ! 

Smile!  love,  smile! 
When  o*er  the  dark  and  roUing  main, 
You  hear  some  wild  harp's  plaintive  strain. 
Bring  back  a  cheerful  thought  again. 

Smile  I  love,  smUe ! 

Fare  thee  well ! 
Waves  on  waves  us  now  divide, 
Care  with  sorrow  at  my  side, 
Burning  tears  this  cheek  deride. 

Oh !  fere  thee  well ! 
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Poems.    By  the  late  Thomas  Hood.     Moxon. 

Hood,  the  witty  and  the  humane — the  friend  of  the  friend- 
less— the  poet  of  the  people,  is  no  more !  He  is  gone ;  but 
his  memory  will  live  long  in  the  recollection  of  the  many  he 
instructed  and  amused.  His  last  present  is  now  before  us,  and 
we  cannot  better  employ  the  little  space  our  limits  will  afford, 
than  by  extracting  a  few  gems  from  these  volumes— they 
require  no  other  commendation. 


'  SERENADE. 

*  Ah,  sweet,  thou  little  knowest  how 

I  wake  and  passionate  watches  keep  ; 
And  yet,  while  I  address  thee  now, 

Methinks  thou  smilest  in  thy  sleep. 
'Tis  sweet  enough  to  make  me  weep. 

That  tender  thought  of  love  and  tfiee. 
That  while  the  world  is  hush'd  so  deep 

Thy  soul*s  perhaps  awake  to  me ! 

*  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  sweet  bride  of  sleep ! 

With  golden  visions  for  thy  dower. 
While  I  this  midnight  vigil  keep. 

And  bless  thee  in  thy  silent  bower; 
To  me  'tis  sweeter  than  the  power 

Of  sleep,  and  fairy  dreams  unfurl* d. 
That  I  alone  at  this  still  hour. 

In  patient  love  outwatch  the  world.' 


'  THE   DEATH-BED 

'  We  watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

*  So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak. 

So  slowly  mov'd  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

'  Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 
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*  For  when  the  mora  came  dim  and  sad> 

4-nd  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  clos'd — she  had 

Another  mora  than  ours.' 


*T0 


*  I  love  thee — I  love  thee ! 

*Tis  all  that  I  can  say  :— 
It  is  mv  vision  in  the  night, 

My  dreaming  in  the  ^ly ; 
The  very  echo  of  my  heart. 

The  blessing  when  I  pray  : 
I  love  thee— I  love  thee  I 

Is  all  that  I  can  say. 

*  I  love  thee — I  love  thee ! 

Is  ever  on  my  tongue  : 
In  all  my  proudest  poesy, 

That  chorus  still  is  sung  : 
It  is  the  verdict  of  my  eyes. 

Amidst  the  gay  and  young. 
I  love  thee — I  love  thee  I 

A  thousand  maids  among. 

*  I  love  thee — I  love  thee ! 

Thy  bright  and  hazel  glance. 
The  mellow  lute  upon  those  lips. 

Whose  tender  tones  entrance ; 
But  most  dear  heart  of  hearts,  thy  proofs 

That  still  these  words  enhance, 
I  love  thee — I  love  thee ! 

Whatever  be  thy  chance.' 

With  one  more  extract  we  must  conclude : — 

'  Love,  dearest  lady,  such  as  I  would  speak. 
Lives  not  within  the  humour  of  the  eye  ; — 
Not  being  but  an  outward  fantasy. 
That  skims  the  surface  of  a  tinted  cheek, — 
Else  it  would  wane  with  beauty,  and  grow  weak. 
As  if  the  rose  made  summer, — and  so  lie 
Amongst  the  perishable  things  that  die. 
Unlike  the  love  which  I  would  give  and  seek  : 
Whose  health  is  of  no  hue — ^to  feel  decay 
With  ttheeks  decay  that  have  a  rosy  prime. 
Love  is  its  own  great  loveliness  alway. 
And  takes  new  lustre  from  the  touch  of  time  ; 
Its  bough  owns  no  December  and  no  May, 
But  wears  its  blossom  into  winter's  clime.' 
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Every  one  will  plaee  these  Poems  in  his  library — all  who 
read  them  will  acknowledge  that  they  well  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  Thomas  Hood. 


Lord  Ashley's   Address  to  the  Electors  of  Dorsetshire,  Jan. 

31,  1846. 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln  to  the  Electors  of  the  Southern  Division 

of  the  County  of  Nottinaham^  Feb.  7,  1846. 
Lord  John  MusselPs  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons^  March 

2,  1846. 

Time,  in  its  progress,  has  witnessed  many  and  strange  vari- 
ations of  the  political  compass ;  but  in  no  period  within  oar 
recollection  have  the  variations  been  exceeded,  either  in  num- 
ber or  strangeness,  by  those  of  the  i^esent  moment.  The  pilot 
of  the  state- vessel  is  displaying  and  exercising  his  prowess  in  a 
way  the  most  perilous  and  extraordinary  ;  and,  to  gratify  his 
bold  propensities,  his  crew  are  content  to  lend  their  aid,  and  to 
bow  to  his  absolute  command.  Whether  the  pilot  provides 
this  state  of  things,  in  order  to  further  his  ulterior  views,  as 
some  persons  suppose;  or  whether  he  is  merely  ignorant  of  the 
coast  near  which  he  is  sailing,  and  besotted  with  the  temporary 
honours  of  his  new  situation,  it  is  of  little  use,  in  the  present 
momentous  crisis,  stopping  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  call 
forth  other  energies,  and  energies  of  no  ordinary  kind,  to  stay 
the  impending  ruin,  that  the  vessel  of  the  state  may  be  steered 
from  the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  leads  to  instant  and  absolute 
destruction. 

In  plain  language,  the  existing  state  of  political  parties  is 
the  result  of  'conversions'  as  singolar  as  they  were  sudden 
and  rapid,  as  numerous  as  they  were  marvellously  beyond  the 
utmost  reach  of  calculation  or  conjecture  !  On  a  vital  question  of 
our  social  economy,  parliamentary  conduct  has  been  pursued  in 
violation  of  all  that  the  honour  of  public  men  should  hold  sacred. 
The  cause  of  political  morality,  as  well  as  of  sound  policy  and 
constitutional  principle,  is  truly  concerned,  at  this  time,  in  a 
struggle  between  the  representative  and  constituent  bodies. 
We  witness  the  anomaly  of  the  latter  protesting  ineflfectually 
against  the  measures  of  the  former,-^maintaining  a  losing  con- 
test with  their  own  appointed  advocates,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  dedicated  to  their  service,  to  give  utterance  to  their  com- 
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plaints,  and  to  redress  their  wrongs !  Who  that  has  ever  felt 
an  enthosiasm  for  representatWe  government  has  not  had  that 
enthusiasm  chilled  by  the  unblushing  tergiversation  and 
the  callous  disregard  of  former  vows,  recently  evinced  by 
so  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Their  notions 
of  the  representative's  office  has,  in  verity,  given  to  the  mind 
of  every  honourable  man  a  shock,  the  severity  of  which  is  not 
understood  by  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  feel  any 
degradation  in  defending  inconsistency,  or  in  lauding  treachery. 
In  other  days,  the  chief  of  these  political  offenders  was  not  so 
unconscious  of  the  evil  we  deplore.  '  The  very  first  objection,' 
said  he, '  which  I  would  always  take  to  the  conduct  of  any  in- 
dividual or  any  party,  was  where  it  evinced  any  want  of  manly 
candour  or  sincerity.'  *  Upon  what  principle,  then,  does  Sir 
Robert  Peel  overlook  that  ^objection"  now?  Are 'candour 
and  sincerity'  to  be  viewed  differently  in  different  years? 
Was  honour  one  thing  in  1827,  and  is  it  another  thing  in 
1846?  Does  it,  in  fact,  keep  a  particular  code  for  the  use  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel?  Why  is  he,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  to 
be  allowed  to  confound  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong, — to  call 
treachery-,  'sincerity,'  and  shameless  effrontery,  'candour?' 
Is  he^  or  are  they,  able  to  set  up  a  valid  claim  to  be  allowed, 
with  impunity,  to  sport  with  their  political  commission,  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  their  moral  engagements,  and  deprive 
their  constituents  of  the  very  privileges  for  the  guardianship 
of  which  they  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons? 
They  possess  no  such  claim ;  and,  when  plain  words  are  used 
to  express  plain  meaning,  they  will  be  told,  that  they  have 
betrayed  their  trust,  shamelessly  abused  the  reliance  placed  in 
their  principles,  and  forfeited  their  public  character  for  ever ! 

But  the  more  serious  and  obvious  mischief  of  this  affair  is 
national,  not  individual.  Nearly  all  public  men's  motives  and 
actions  are  now  mistrusted.  The  consequences. are  palpable 
and  extensive.  They  embrace  a  sphere  beyond  the  present  hour, 
and  will  diffuse  their  pernicious  influence  as  far  as  the  astouijd- 
ing  treachery  is  known :  they  take  a  range  that  no  human 
mind  can  foresee,  or  calculate,  or  grasp,  even  in  idea !  The 
destruction  of  public  confidence  in  public  men  is  an  evil  that 
may  traverse  the  country,  debasing  and  corrupting  the  adhe- 
rents of  every  party,  disseminating  the  most  vicious  principles, 
and  blighting  all  that  is  fair  and  comely  in  political  life.  It 
may  even  corrupt  generations  yet  unborn,  and  be  doing  in- 
creasing mischief  in  society  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  When 
men  in  public  trust,  and  that  of  the  highest  description,  set  at 
naught  their  vows,  their  vicious  example  is  apt  to  become  a 

*  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  the  House  of  Commons^  March  6, 1827. 
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precedent,  which  is  repeated  with  every  transcript  and  copy  in 
circulation,  giving  a  moral  stab  at  the  virtuous  propensities  of 
man.  It  is  a  crime  which  no  recantation  can  cure,  which  no 
penitence  can  recal,  which  volumes  of  a  contrary  evidence  will 
never  mitigate.  If  such  be  the  guilt  of  violating  public  faith, 
of  spreading  the  pestilence  of  moral  and  political  depravity 
over  the  kingdom,  we  will  not  ask  the  authors  of  the  evil, 
*  What  mischief  have  you  done  ?'  The  more  searching  inquiry 
ought  to  be  instituted,  *  Wliat  evil  have  they  not  done  1  *  They 
must,  if  they  have  a  particle  of  public  virtue  left,  shrink  within 
themselves  at  the  idea  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  such 
a  question  supposes ! 

Many  of  these  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  applied  to 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who,  when  changing 
their  opinions,  appealed  to  their  constituents  for  a  renewal 
of  their  confidence.  In  this  respect,  the  '  Address  to  the 
Electors  of  Dorsetshire,'  by  Lord  Ashley,  is  deserving  of  com- 
mendation ;  and,  amongst  men  who  fix  anv  value  upon  prin- 
ciple, it  must  have  been  received  with  high  satisfaction.  His 
lordship,  though  he  had  become  contaminated  by  the  prevalent 
apostacy,  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  any  dishonourable  pre- 
text for  the  retention  of  his  seat  in  parliament.  He  felt,  and 
felt  justly,  that  it  would  be  as  derogatory  to  his  political  dig- 
nity as  disreputable  to  his  elevated  rank  and  high  moral  cha- 
racter, to  follow  such  a  course ;  and,  abhorring  dishonesty,  and 
scorning  meanness,  he  thus  frankly  sought  the  verdict  of  his 
constituents  upon  the  new  policy  : 

*The  appeal  to  the  country  in  1841  was,  whatever  the  ostensible 
purpose,  an  appeal  on  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws.  I  maintained 
at  that  time,  that  protection  was  indispensable,  though  I  reserved  a  dis- 
cretion on  all  details^  and  obtained  your  support  accordingly. 

'  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  it  is  no  longer  expedient  to  maintain  such 
protection. 

*  Although  no  pledges  were  asked  or  given,  I  should  be  acting  in 
contravention  of  an  honourable  understan£ng  between  myself  and  the 
electors  on  this  special  matter,  were  I  to  retain  my  seat,  and  vote  for 
the  Ministerial  measure. 

*  I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  grant  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  another  election.' 

We  have  no  inclination  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  respect 
of  Lord  Ashley  ;  nor  have  we  either  reason  or  right  to  doubt 
his  perfect  sincerity  in  the  cause  he  now  espouses.  Still,  we 
cannot  overlook  his  own  implied  want  of  wisdom,  in  so  long 
supporting  a  system  of  protection  to  the  British  farmer;  and, 
though  a  deficiency  in  understanding  is  widely  different  from 
a  deficiency  in  probity,  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  senator,  having 
become  a  late  convert  to  a  policy  which  he  has  long  opposed. 
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does  not  exhibit  the  most  desirable  reeommendatian  for  his  high 
office.  Sincerity  is  desirable  in  the  convert ;  but  it  says  nothing 
for  the  truth  of  an  opinion,  that  the  man  who  holds  it  is  sincere. 
In  this  age  of  political  excitement  and  change,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  some  honourable  and  conscientious  persons  have 
been  inveigled  into  becoming  supporters  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  by  representations  artfully  made,  that  free  trade  is  the 
remedy  for  every  social  and  political  evil.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  one  of  Lord  Ashley's  great  usefulness  shoald  have 
embraced  the  prevalent  error ;  the  more  so,  as  free  trade  cannot 
but  prove  grievously  injurious  to  those  classes  for  whose  benefit 
his  lordship  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  maxim, 
that  where  great  trust  is  reposed^  great  justice  is  expected.  His 
lordship's  letter  is  an  attempt  to  confuse  the  just  relation 
between  himself  and  his  constituents,  while  it  repudiates 
the  moral  view  taken  by  Lord  Ashley,  and  all  who  followed 
his  noble  example.  In  holding  an  office  against  the  judgment 
of  those  who  conferred  it,  there  is  a  degree  of  hardihood  pre- 
cisely commensurate  with  its  meanness.  It  is  the  retention  of 
an  'honour'  by  the  surrender  of  every  thing  that  could  render 
it  honourable !  But  so  wide  is  the  diflference  between  indi- 
vidual ideas,  that  Lord  Lincoln  tells  the  electors  of  Notting- 
hamshire, 

*  When,  a  few  days  ago,  I  received  the  formal  announcement  of  a 
resolution  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire 
Agricultural  Protection  Association^  calling  upon  me  to  resign  my  seat, 
— a  resolution  in  which' my  "honour"  was  openly  assailed, — my  first 
impulse  was  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  instantly  appeal  from  that 
meeting  to  the  whole  constituency  by  a  new  election.  Befiection,  how- 
ever, and  a  deep  sense  of  constitutional  obligation,  forbade  that  course. 

*The  constitution  does  not  recognise  the  right  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  to  divest  himself  of  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It  has  not 
even  given  him  the  power  to  do  so.  The  resignation  of  his  seat  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  fiction, — by  a  request  for  a  nominal  office  at 
the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  principle  of  delegation  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  those  who  demur  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  annual  Parliaments  are  bound  to  resist  such  a  call  as  that 
which  has  been  made  upon  me,  come  from  whom  it  may. 

*  I  know  that  others,  situated  like  myself,  have  lately  yielded  to  a 
keen  sensibility  of  what  was  due  to  their  honour,  called  m  question  as 
mine  has  been.  I  honour  and  respect  their  motives,  whilst  I  deprecate 
the  step  they  have  taken,  and  fear  that  they  hardly  foresee  the  conse- 
quence of  their  example. 

*  Neither  they  nor  I  were  sent  to  Parliament  as  agents  or  advocates 
of  one  interest  in  preference  to  others  ;  but  as  members  of  a  deliberative 
assembly  bound  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  all, — ^for  the  interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.     Of  that  whole,  you  form  an  important  part ;   and. 
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in  my  conscience,  I  believe  that  neither  have  I  heretofore  done>  nor  am 
I  now  doing,  that  of  which  in  calmer  times  you  will  have  reason  to 
complain.' 

These  high-sounding  words  show,  at  least,  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  some  men's  discernment,  and  a  very  narrow  one, 
though  there  may  be  none  to  their  arrogance!  Does  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  '  deprecate  the  step  which  others  have  taken,' 
because  that '  step '  operates  as  a  direct  censure  upon  his  own 
want  of  alacrity  in  following  it?  And  is  he  so  intent  upon 
*  the  consequence  of  their  example,'  as  to  be  hopelessly  blind 
to  his  own  ?  The  question  which  remains  for  his  lordship  to 
answer  is  simply  this :  When  a  member  of  parliament  was 
elected  by  his  constituents  to  maintain  certain  'principles^  and 
support  a  certain  line  of  policy,  is  it  competent  for  him  to  im- 
pugn those  principles,  and  seek  the  destruction  of  that  policy  ? 
Just  in  that  predicament  stood  Lord  Lincoln,  when  his  'first 
impulse  was  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire Agricultural  Protection  Society.'  Surely  his  constituents 
*had  reason  to  complain,'  however  impervious  to  that  reason 
his  lordship  might  be,  when  their  representative,  charged,  as 
he  was,  with  the  guardianship  of  their  rights,  dignified  with 
their  supremacy,  and  clothed  with  their  power,  persisted  in  a 
policy  which  they  believed  would  be  not  merely  injurious  to 
themselves,  but  destructive  to  the  general  weal.  Was  there 
nothing  in  that  circumstance  '  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions?'  Was  there  nothing  in  it  of  what  the  noble 
sire  of  Lord  Lincoln  calls  *the  hideous  treachery  of  public 
men,  which  burst  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  its  triumphant 
deformity,  supported  by  a  shameless  effrontery,  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  well-regulated  states?'*  These  are  questions 
which  every  observer  of  recent  events  can  answer,  but  questions 
which  cannot  be  answered  without  casting  disgrace  upon  the 
faithless  representative,  and  exciting  indignation  in  his  dupes ! 

When  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  extols  the  duties  of 'members  of 
a  deliberative  assembly,'  he  seems  to  overlook  a  most  import- 
ant one,  that  of  identifying  themselves  with  their  constituents. 
The  freedom  of  such  ' members'  may  extend  too  far.  It  may, 
as  it  has  done,  render  them  independent  of  those  whom  they 
profess  to  represent,  and  dependant  on  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
f  he  dispenser  of  patronage  and  power  generally  understands 
both  the  v^e  and  the  abuse  of  a  '  deep  sense  of  constitutional 
obligation  ;'  and  he  will  find  a  hundred  opportunities  to  turn  it 
to  his  convenience,  especially  when  its  possessor  is  not  remark- 
able tor  '  yielding  to  a  keen  sensibility  of  what  is  due  to  his 
honour.'    The  insidious  science  of  political  corruption  is  the 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  '  Letter  to  his  CountrjmeD,'  March,  1846. 
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frand  axis  on  which  political  degradation  has  often  turned, 
n  private  life,  it  may  be  considered  amongst  the  blackest  of 
offences ;  but,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  more  or  less 
dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  stations  in  which  corrupt  men 
are  placed.  When  a  private  man  receives  any  advantage  to 
betray  a  trust,  one  or  few  persons  may  suffer.  If  a  judge  be 
corrupted,  the  oppression  is  extended  to  greater  numbers.  But 
when  legislators  are  bribed  into  a  servile  support  of  a  vascil*- 
lating  Minister,  or,  which  is  all  one,  are  under  any  particular 
^i^g&gcment  that  may  influence  them  in  their  legislative  capa- 
city, the  evil  is  incalculable. 

When  a  majority  of  Parliament  is  brought  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, then  it  is  that  we  may  expect  to  see  injustice 
established  by  law,  whilst  the  outward  form  only  of  a  liberal 
constitution  remains  to  give  it  authority.  We  have  often  been 
astonished  at  the  folly  and  simplicity  of  those  whose  ^  keen 
sensibility'  would  be  naturally  aroused  at  the  idea  of  men  be- 
traying a  private  trust,  or  a  judge  accepting  a  bribe  to  influence 
his  conduct  upon  the  bench,  and  yet,  at  tne  same  time,  coolly 
allow  those  who  have  legislative  and  ministerial  authority  to 
*  resist  the  call'  of  their  deceived  constituents!  Morality 
teaches  a  different  doctrine,  and  her  dictates  are  to  be  impar- 
tially  applied.  Bepresentatives,  fully  possessed  with  the 
GENERAL  SENTIMENTS  of  thoso  who  Sent  them  to  Parliament, 
are  at  full  liberty  to  reduce  those  general  sentiments  to  prac- 
tice by  a  wise  use  of  their  own.  No  reasonable  man  desires  to 
obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  their  mental  powers,  or  expects 
them  to  support  measures  repugnant  to  their  own  convictions. 
There  is  a  moral  freedom  of  action  open  to  them,  which  is  thus 
set  forth  by  one  whose  opinions  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  at  least, 
ought  to  treat  with  respect : 

*  Ought  not  the  representation  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  its  consti- 
tuents, especially  so,  it  may  be  supposed,  since  its  imagined  purification 
by  the  Reform  Bill  ?  The  fact,  however,  is  otherwise.  I  would  not 
object,  neither,  I  am  convinced,  would  honour,  that  a  man  should  vote 
according  to  his  conscience ;  but  if  he  knows  that  he  is  so  doing,  in 
opposition  to  the  declared  sentiments  of  his  constituents,  he  is  bound 
TO  RESIGN  THE  TRUST  INTO  THEIR  HANDS.  This  would  be  honour- 
able.'—TOeDwAje  </iV«i?ca«^fe'*  'Address  to  the  Nation,'  May  19,  1845. 

In  this  rule  of  conduct  for  an  honourable  representative,  the 
ambiguity  of  words  is  avoided,  and  misconception  rendered 
next  to  impossible.  And  it  is  a  correct  impression  which  now 
prevails  in  the  public  mind,  that  honour  and  justice  are,  in 
such  instances,  precisely  the  same  thing.  Honour  demands, 
that  when  a  representative  ceases  to  be  true  to  his  constituents, 
he  should  also  cease  to  be  their  representative ;  and  Justice 

VOL.   II.  u 
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claims  the  sacrifice,  on  the  ground  that  members  of  Parliameut 
are  not  truly  representatives,  merely  because  they  were  for- 
merly chosen,  and  approved  at  the  time  of  their  election,  but 
should  be  such  as  the  electors,  at  the  present  time^  would  choose, 
and  have  to  represent  them. 

That  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  political  repre- 
sentation will  be  evident,  if  we  inquire  into  its  origin.  The 
ancient  letter  of  the  constitution  sets  forth,  that  *  Laws,  to  bind 
all,  must  be  assented  to  by  all  ;'*  or,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  expresses 
the  same  idea : 

*  Power's  limpid  stream 
Must  have  its  source  within  a  peojde's  heart : 
What  flows  not  thence  is  turbid  tyranny.' 

To  effect  this  object,  political  representation  was  had  re- 
course to  in  this  country.  It  originated  simply  in  convenience, 
as  a  reference  to  history  will  snow.  The  people,  bein^  too 
numerous  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  of  any  kind, 
selected  a  few  to  speak  the  public  voice  on  the  all-import- 
ant matter  of  furnishing  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  government.  It  was  as  old  as  Chancellor  Fortescue,  that 
none  should  be  taxed  without  previous  consent ;  that  is,  at  the 
will  of  themselves,  through  their  representatives.  They  were 
the  constituted  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  the  people's 
trustees  for  the  disposal  of  their  money ;  and  to  whatever  taxes 
they  consented,  such  consent  was  never  given  but  with  the 
sanction  of  those  whose  representatives  they  were.  Means 
were  adopted  to  preserve  a  unity  of  will  and  opinion  between 
the  representative  and  constituent  bodies.  *  At  nrst,  the  repre- 
sentatives felt  themselves  completely  identified  with  their  con- 
stituents.'t    Lord  Coke  says, 

'  It  is  the  law  and  custom  of  the  Parliament,  that  when  any  new  device 
is  moved  on  the  king's  behalf  in  Parliament  for  his  aid,  or  the  like,  the 
Commons  may  answer,  that  they  tendered  the  king's  estate^  and  are 
ready  to  aid  the  same,  only  in  this  new  device  they  dare  not  agree, 
mthout  confereTice  with  their  countries;  whereby  it  appeareth,  that  such 
conference  is  warrantable  by  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament.' — Fourth 
Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  p.  14.     London,  1644. 

A  writer  of  the  past  century  has  clearly  shown,  that 

'  It  hath  been  the  ancient  custom,  continued  usage,  and  undoubted 
right  of  the  freeholders,  and  all  the  good  people  that  are  electors  in  all 
the  boroughs  and  cities  in  England,  to  deliver  to  their  delegates,  whom 
they  have  constituted  by  their  choice  their  trusteesy  such  charges,  and 

*  The  earliest  writs  of  Edward  I.  show,  that  all  the  people  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  the  electiye  franchise, 
t  *  The  Rationale  of  Political  Representation,'  p.  4.   London,  1835 
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instraction^  and  heads  of  advice^  as  at  all  times  they  judged  most  neces- 
sary and  proper,  and  to  tell  them  that  they  expect  they  should  declare 
them  in  Parliament.  And  the  delegates  formerly  have  acknowledged  a 
right  in  their  superiors  that  chose  them,  either  hy  word  of  mouth  or  in 
writing,  to  let  them  know  in  what  manner  they  would  be  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  to  declare  to  them  what  they  would  have  done  there  ; 
and  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  acquaint  the  House  with  their 
several  charges,  and  strictly  to  observe  and  prosecute  such  their  direc- 
tions^ or  else  they  could  not  answer  it  to  their  countries.' — The  Electors 
Right  Asserted.     London,  1701. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  this  strict  union  of  representa- 
tives and  constituents  would  avail  nothing,  hecatLse  it  is  ancient^ 
if  it  were  undeserving  of  support,  and  destitute  of  political  use- 
fulness, in  the  present  times.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  practice 
of  *  strictly  observing  the  directions  of  constituents '  be  good  in 
itself,  as  we  contend  it  is,  its  antiquity  certainly  diminishes 
none  of  its  value,  while  it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  inquiry. 
Where  the  voice  of  the  constituents  is  unheeded  by  their 
representatives,  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  the  representa- 
tive system  was  adopted  are  entirely  frustrated.  Political 
representation  is  only  another  phrase  for  self-government; 
and,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  an  emblem  of  the  electors  in  miniature,  the  living  symbol  of 
their  will.  They  there  assemble  in  the  persons  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, with  whom  they  deposit  their  legislative  authority. 
That  authority  is  still  the  privilege  of  the  electors.  They 
place  it  in  trust,  but  they  do  not  surrender  it ;  and  it  never 
ceases  to  be  their's  in  any  admissible  sense  of  the  phrase. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  jv>st  extent  of  the  power  of 
a  representative  which  authorizes  him  to  defy  his  constituents. 
He  is  their  chosen  citizen,  the  selected  depositary  of  their  will; 
and,  as  such,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  act.  He  possesses  no 
authority,  in  equity  and  morality,  to  exempt  himself  from  the 
performance  of  those  duties,  and  the  support  of  those  princi- 
ples, which  were  the  object  of  their  trust,  and  the  primary 
motive  of  their  choice. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  '  omnipotence  of  Parliament ;' 
but  if  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  refuse  to  obey 
their  constituents, — if  they  are  not  in  reality  the  organ  of  the 
popular  will,— the  constitution,  far  from  6k)thing  Uiem  with 
*  omnipotence,*  or  with  any  power  whatever,  does  not  even 
acknowledge  them.  Mr.  Burke  once  said,  with  equal  point 
and  truth,  that  ^  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  a  control 
for  the  people,  not  upon  the  people.'  If  Mr.  Burke  thought  it 
right  afterwards  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  his  apostacy  inter- 
feres not  with  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  itself.  We  hold 
that  opinion  to  be  equally  agreeable  to  reason  and  to  the  spirit 
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of  the  British  constitutioo.  By  what  article  of  our  Great 
Charter,  or  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  the  House  of  Commons  ren- 
dered independent  of  the  electors  ?  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
such  independence;  and  protesting  against  its  assumption  is 
the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right.  When  members  enter 
that  House  they  carry  into  it  such  powers,  and  only  such 
powers,  as  they  are  invested  with  by  their  constituents;  and 
their  powers  are,  virtually,  the  powers  of  those  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be.  By  the  electors 
those  members  are  deputed,  for  the  electors  those  members 
assemble  and  consult,  and  their  own  authority  is  required  and 
obtained.  But  how  are  the  electors  benefited  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  power  to  defeat  their  will  ?  What  kind  of  repre- 
sentation is  that  which  requires  the  electors  to  bow  to  the 
arbitrary  mandate  of  a  power  of  their  own  creation  ?  What 
kind  of  representatives  are  they  who  may,  with  impunity,  violate 
the  principles  and  the  policy  committed  to  their  care  and 
guardianship  ?  If  such  violation  be  suffered,  the  liberal  pur- 
pose of  the  Third  Estate  is  effectually  defeated,  the  municipal 
equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  great  object  of  the  three-fold 
form  of  our  free  constitution  is  thrown  out  of  sight,  and  all  its 
supposed  advantages  over  despotic  governments  are  either 
evaded  or  annihilated.  Unless  the  House  of  Commons  echo 
the  voice  of  the  electors,  it  is  defective  in  the  very  functions 
for  which  a  House  of  Commons  was  instituted.  It  is  the  form 
of  representation  without  its  essence.  It  is  practice  directly  at 
variance  with  theory^ — the  exercise  of  the  constitution  at  war 
with  its  spirit.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  constitution  divided 
AGAINST  ITSELF.  That  constitutioH  erects  a  Throne  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  executive  movements,  provides  a  Peerage  to 
equipoise  the  regal  and  democratic  powers,  and  a  Representa- 
tive Assembly  to  be  the  organ  of  the  popular  will,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  popular  rights.  The  preservation  of  their  several 
functions  entire  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  heart  and  core  of  our 
constitution,  the  vivifying  and  inspiring  principle  of  our  liberal 
form  of  government.  It  was  never  intended  that  either  should 
accumulate  in  itself  the  triple  power  of  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  If,  however,  the  opinions  of  the  constituencies 
of  the  kingdom  be  disregarded  by  their  own  House,  they  are 
in  as  positive  a  state  of  vassalage  as  the  subjects  of  the  most 
absolute  monarch.  They  are,  in  truth,  at  the  mercy  of  an 
irresponsible  legislature.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  them 
that  the  Crown  cannot  substitute  its  will  for  law,  if  a  Parlia- 
ment can  violate  all  its  engagements,  and,  by  ruling  them  with 
a  macCy  instead  of  a  sceptre,  forcibly  obtain  its  despotic  ends ! 
Beal  freedom  is  real  representation.  When  Voltaire  said, 
that  *  once,  and  only  once,  in  seven  years,  the  English  people 
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are  free,'  he  paid  our  countrymen  an  unmerited  compliment. 
They  are  never  free,  if  they  are  only  to  have  the  privilege  of 
appointing  a  Parliament,  and  never  to  operate  upon  it  so  as  to 
render  the  laws  they  obey  really  and  truly  laws  of  their  own 
choice.  '  Laws  they  are  not/  says  Hooker,  •  which  public  ap- 
probation hath  not  made  so.'  *  Even  the  law  of  God,  as  pro- 
posed by  Moses,  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people 
before  it  was  adopted  by  them.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Lawgiver, 
in  so  instructing  Moses,  virtually  condemns  those  legislators 
who  refuse  to  follow  His  high  example. 

Lord  John  Russell,  when  spontaneously  rushing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  new  political  allies,  entirely  overlooked  the  rights 
of  their  abused  constituents.  In  the  fertility  of  an  active  mind, 
his  lordship  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  the  constituted  mastera  of  the  people's  minds, 
bodies,  and  estates  ;  and  that,  far  from  possessing  the  privilege 
of  interfering  with  Parliament,  the  very  notion  was  *  founded 
in  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  of  the  constitution.'  Here 
are  his  lordship  s  words  : 

'  I  think  that  all  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that  this 
House  of  Commons  is  not  competent  to  decide  the  question  of  the  corn- 
laws,  are  founded  in  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  of  the  constitution. 

I  speak  of  the  general  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I 

speak  of  them  as  regards  the  question  most  debated,  namely,  that  oc- 
curring immediately  aSter  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, — ^the 
power  of  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  for  three  years,  to  extend  its 
sittings  to  seven,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  country  from  anarchy 
and  rebellion.  If  that  was  right,  will  any  man  say  that  a  House  of 
Commons  competent  to  prolong  its  existence,  and  thus  to  exceed  its 
powers,  is  not  able  to  settle  a  question  regarding  the  duty  on  foreign 
com  V — Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  2,  1846. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  long  been  a  great  theoriser  on  popular 
rights;  but  the  above  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that 
magnificent  talkers  on  such  matters  are  frequently  great  tyrants 
at  heart.  His  lordship's  ideas  *  of  the  general  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons '  are  somewhat  oddly  expressed  ;  but,  if  we 
understand  them  correctly,  he  proves  too  much.  He  confesses 
that,  in  the  example  he  cites,  the  House  of  Commons  *  exceeded 
its  powers,'  and  yet  founds  upon  that  excess  the  right  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  to  '  settle  the  corn-laws,' — thereby 
admitting,  by  inference,  that  such  *  settlement '  is  also  *  ex- 
ceeding ITS  powers.'  ^If  that  was  right^  he  leaves  us  to 
conclude,  so  is  this.  But  we  reply,  that  it  was  not  right  for  *a 
House  of  Commons,  elected  for  three  years,  to  extend  its  sit- 
tings to  seven.'     If  it  might  so  far  protract  its  existence,  why 

•  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  i.,  Sect.  10. 
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not  farther  ?  If  for  seven,  why  not,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
to  fourteen,  twenty -one  ^  or  twice  twenty-one,  years?  The 
first  step  made,  and  the  right  admitted,  what  argument  eonld 
stay  the  course  of  a  Parliament  resolved  to  render  its  sittings 
perpetual  ?  If  it  might  legally  invade  one  iota  of  the  electoral 
privilege,  why  not  another,  and  another,  till  not  a  vestige  of  it 
remained  ?  If  li  might  set  at  defiance  its  constituents  in  one 
case,  why  not  in  all  cases,  till  it  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
political  drama,  and,  proclaiming  its  total  irresponsibility, 
avow  its  determination  to  acknowledge  no  master  save  its  own 
absolute  will  ?  Those  who  oppose  the  call  of  the  constituen- 
cies for  a  general  election, — those  who  aim  at  supporting  all  the 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  representative  system, — 
may  ao  so  because  it  furthers  their  own  invasions ;  but  truth  is 
not  to  be  sacrificed  at  their  faithless  shrine,  nor  are  the  halluci- 
nations of  their  distempered  imaginations  to  be  taken  for  the 
lights  of  reason. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  bill  for  extending  the  sit- 
tings of  Parliament  to  seven  years  was  introduced,  it  met 
with  a  very  formidable  opposition.  Strenuous  efibrts  were 
made  to  prevent  its  becoming  law,  on  the  all-sufficient  ground 
of  its  being  subversive  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  electors. 
The  Earls  of  Nottingham,  Abingdon,  and  Paulet  contended, 
that '  frequent  Parliaments  were  required  by  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  but^  by  Parliament's  protracting 
its  own  authority,  the  electors  would  be  deprived  of  the  only 
remedy  which  they  had  against  those  who,  through  ignorance  or 
eorruptionj  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them*  So  conscious, 
indeed,  were  the  ministers  who  proposed  the  bill  of  the  solidity 
of  this  objection  to  it,  that  they  allowed,  that  nothing  but  the 
pressing  existing  necessity  of  the  times  could  possibly  justify 
it.  Moreover,  they  distinctly  stated,  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed as  soon  as  the  danger  from  a  Popish  Pretender  was 
over,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a,  precedent  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  act  to  future  times! 

Certainly,  no  force  of  precedent  can  sanction  a  breach  of 
trust,  or  obviate  its  immoral  and  mischievous  consequences. 
One  act  of  treachery  cannot  atone  for  another,  any  more  than 
a  weak  defence  can  shield  moral  turpitude  from  animadversion 
and  responsibility.  The  most  execrable  power  of  the  mind  is 
evinced  in  '  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ;'  but  it 
is  an  egregious  error  to  assume,  that  majorities  in  Parliament 
can  turn  wrong  into  right.  Constituents  are  not  called  upon  to 
surrender  their  judgments  and  agree  to  a  measure,  purely  upon 
the  credit  of  a  numerical  superiority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
notoriously  obtained  by  means  that  cancels  all  respect  for  it. 
It  is  not  consistent  with  their  rights,  that  those  whom  they 
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have  elected  for  a  very  different  purpose  should  usurp  an  un- 
limited authoritv  over  them, — an  authority  rendered  peculiarly 
noxious  and  disgusting  by  the  meanness  with  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  inflicted.  There  never  existed  a  sounder  philo' 
sopher  or  a  more  profound  politician  than  John  Locke  ;  and 
we  have  his  high  authority  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion : 

*  Though  the  legislative  is  the  supreme  power,  yet  the  legislative 
being  only  a  fiduciary  power  to  act  for  certain  ends,  there  remains  still 
in  the  people  a  supreme  power  to  remove  or  alter  the  legislative,  when 
they  find  the  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  for 
all  power  given  with  trust  for  the  attaining  an  end,  being  limited  by 
THAT  END,  whenever  that  end  is  manifestly  neglected  or  opposed,  the 

TRUST  MUST  NECESSARILY  BE  FORFEITED,  AND  THE  POWER  DEVOLVE 

INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  THOSE  THAT  GAVE  IT.' — Treatise  on  Govern- 
ment, Chap.  XIII.,  Sect.  149.     London,  1764. 

This  is  one  of  those  truths  which  possesses  all  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  It  is  the  great  basis  of  British 
freedom,  the  foundation  of  our  laws, — the  very  law  of  our  laws. 
If  brought  to  the  severest  test,  its  validity  will  not  fail.  It  rests 
upon  the  rock  of  Public  Bight  ;  and  Kight  is  still  Right, 

WHETHER  ITS  EXERCISE  BE  ALLOWED  OR  NOT  ! 
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Lady !  *tis  not  that  thine  eye  is  bright !  Composed  by  A  Lady, 
the  Poetry  by  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.  Cramer,  Beale, 
and  Co. 

We  are  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  this  new  song,  and 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our  sincere  and  hearty 
approbation  of  as  sweet  a  melody  as  we  have  ever  listened  to. 
The  name  of  the  fair  Composer  has  not  been  permitted  to 
transpire,  but  this,  we  believe  her  first  publication,  may  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  productions  of  our  most  cele- 
brated professionals ;  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  enjoy  a  long  and 
fashionable  popularity.  As  a  musical  composition  it  is  classi- 
cally correct ;  but  the  perfect  adaptation  to  the  soft  and  impas- 
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sioned  words  of  the  Noble  Poet  is,  perhaps,  its  greatest  beauty. 
It  is  instinct  with  sentiment. 

The  distinguished  patronage  which  this  song  has  already 
received,  is,  we  are  sure,  only  a  presage  of  its  future  and  well- 
deserved  success. 


THE 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW. 


MAY,  1846. 


Hie  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare;    Richard  the   Second. 
Chaxles  Knight. 

Although  each  of  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare  has 
a  unity  and  completeness  of  its  own,  its  own  persons,  incidents, 
complication,  and  developetnent,  yet  the  series  from  the  Second 
to  the  Third  Richard  are  in  another  sense  so  interwoven  and 
mutually  dependent,  are  so  pervaded  with  one  broadly-marked 
idea,  that  '^  they  appear  to  me  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Greek  Trilogies,  as  eight  acts  of  one 
great  tragedy,  rather  than  as  separate  dramas,  merely  histori- 
cally connected.  I  find  something  wanting.  My  sense  of 
right  is  not  satisfied.  Wrong  prospers ;  goodness  is  still  suf- 
fering ;  justice  is  not  done,  and  the  cathartic  end  of  tragedy 
not  properly  attained  till  the  curtain  falls  over  the  punish- 
ment of  the  last  great  criminal,  and  the  union  of  the  two 
roses.  Richard's  faults  bred  Richard's  fall  and  murder.  Pro- 
phecies of  what  should  come  of  that  dark  deed  find  their  fulfil- 
ment at  Towton  and  Tewksbury  ;  and  throughout  the  entire, 
long,' ghastly  period,  we  feel  the  fell  Erinnys,  like  the  Ate  of 
the  House  of  Atreus,  hovering  with  outspread  wings  over  un^ 
happy  England, 

*  Daubing  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood.' 

This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which  these 
plays  were  written, — the  first  and  the  last  in  the  same  year 
(1593),  the  rest  at  various  intervals  afterwards:  exactly  as  we 
should  expect  if  Shakspeare  had  conceived  them  as  one  great 
whole.  The  beginning  and  the  end  would  limit  and  define 
his  design ;  he  could  fill  it  up  at  his  leisure. 
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Before  going  any  further,  however,  into  their  scope  and 
character,  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  preface  on  the 
Historical  Drama  in  general.     Every  act  of  every  man  may 
be  regarded  as  having  two  distinct  sides,  standing  to  each  other 
in  a  relation  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call 
polarized  ;  first,  as  they  issue  from  us  and  affect  us  as  indivi- 
duals ;  secondly,  as  they  form  a  part  in  the  general  develope- 
ment  of  a  party  of  a  nation  of  mankind.     The  first  belongs  to 
the  dramatic  poet ;  the  second  to  the  philosophical  historian. 
The  historian  cares  little  for  individuals.     His  business  is  with 
men  in  masses,  who,  however  uncertain  and  capricious  they 
may  seem  taken  singly,  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  are  a  mathema- 
tical problem  whose  actions  may  be  prophesied  with  certainty 
and  interpreted  by  rule  and  system.     He  traces  the  develope- 
ment  of  ideas — a  religion,  or  a  political  principle  he  watches  as 
a  naturalist  does  a  plant  or  an  animal,  of  wtiich  the  material 
and  substance  is  for  ever  changing,  while  the  idea  steadily 
pursues  its  course  until  it  has  become  all  that  nature  gave  it 
power  to  become,  done  all  that  it  can  do,  and  then  falls  away 
and  decays.    A  generation  of  individuals  in  so  vast  a  scheme 
seem  of  no  more  importance  than  a  summer  growth  of  leaves 
upon  an  oak  tree;  summoned  up  to  work  their  little  life,  and 
then  dissolve  again  into  the  elements  out  of  which  they  were 
taken,— important  as  indications  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
trunk,  and  nothing  more,    The  race  is  everything :  the  per- 
son nothing.    To  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  race 
that  is  nothing,  or  se^n  as  but  an  element  revolving  round  the 
individual.    To  him  the  fate  and  character  of  his  hero  deter- 
mines that  of  a  nation  :  to  the  historian  th^y  do  but  represent 
it.     In  this  way,  because  the  minds  of  men  are  constructed  too 
much  on  a  single  type  to  admit  of  such  rigid  demonstration  of 
their  respective  provinces,  the  historian  is  continually  carried 
away  by  his  sympathy  with  an  act  of  heroism,  and  becomes 
poetical ;  while  the  poet  will  avail  himself  of  the  no  less  real 
developing  idea  of  the  historian,  sweeping  whole  masses  of 
mankind  away  before  it  with  irresistible  force,  and  thus  show 
in  its  most  fearful  form  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  poor 
human  nature  as  it  yields  before  or  sinks  under  the  storm. 
But  to  leave  abstraction.     If  we  read  the  account  of  the  War 
of  the  Roses  in  Hume,  or  in  a  better  history  than  Hume's, 
when  any  better  shall  be  written,  we  shall  learn  that  the  quc^s« 
tion  at  issue  was  not  so  much  whether  this  or  that  person 
should  be  King  of  England,  as  it  was  whether  an  effete  system 
which  could  no  longer  work  for  anything  except  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  nobility,  should  be  allowed  to  crush  or  keep 
under  the  rising  worth  and  power  of  the  middle  clashes;  that 
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it  was  the  same  question  which  was  brought  to  a  tragic 
issue  in  1649,  and  is  perhaps  not  even  yet  finally  decided. 
With  the  religious  bearings  it  may  have  besides  (I  do  not 
mean  religion  in  the  formal  or  established  sense)  he  has  simply 
nothing  to  do.  The  ffuilt  of  the  actors  may  not  enter  into  his 
system  ;  and  exactly  as  far  as  he  is  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tion of  it,  though  he  may  be  better  as  a  man,  he  takes  a  lower 
rank  as  an  artist.  So  long  as  the  idea  works,  it  is  of  minor 
importance  to  him  what  the  men  are.  The  middle  classes 
were  growing.  The  class  of  the  barons  could  not  or  would  not 
see  it;  they  went  on  their  own  way,  and  so  perished.  But 
Shakspcare  knew  that  these  classes  were  made  up  of  men  with 
immortal  souls,  in  each  of  whom  lay  an  entire  world  of  passions 
and  aspirations,  and  in  whose  fortunes  and  whose  doings  he 
was  forced  to  feel  more  sympathy  than  the  developementof  free 
constitutions^  The  picture  as  he  draws  it  is  of  bold  bad  men  wad- 
ing to  their  bad  ends  through  seas  of  blood ;  finding,  indeed,  their 
own  confusion,  yet  sweeping  innocence  along  with  them  into 
a  common  ruin.  The  Northumberlands,  the  Bolingbrokes, 
the  Warwicks,  shall  hold  their  tyrant  rule  ho  longer:  the 
genius  of  England  rises  up  and  hurls  her  spear  among  the 
children  of  the  dragons'  teeth,  and  they  destroy  each  other  from 
off  the  earth,  which  will  not  blear  their  presence  more ;  yet 
every  river  in  England  must  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cent thousands  before  the  guilty  can  be  punished ;  and  what 
would  otherwise  be  but  a  stern  scene  of  justice,  becomes  a  tra- 
gedy of  the  deepest  and  most  harrowing  kind.  Above  the  war 
of  Titans,  weaK,  gentle  goodness,  like  the  sisth  Henry,  is 
tossed  to  and  fro  among  the  sea  of  pikes,  in  tain  craving  leave 
to  be  without  the  honour  he  never  sought  and  was  too  feeble 
to  bear,  yet  by  the  wretched  system  into  which  he  was  born 
must  still  be  his  until  it  fldws  away  from  him  in  his  lifers  blood. 
An  awful  picture  of  an  awful  time;  when  the  dal'k  Boling- 
broke  could  think  to  "retain  his  offence,"  and  yet  earn  his 
pardon  by  leading  an  army  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  the 
Lord  Primate  of  England  could  bid  the  fifth  Henry  unwind 
his  bloody  flag  against  the  French ;  all,  as  the  poet  sternly 
obliges  him  to  betray,  because  the  church's  property  was  threat- 
ened with  an  unwelcome  investigation,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
war  would  render  a  bribe  sufficiently  acceptable  to  the  king  to 
enlist  him  in  its  defence. 

But  the  historical  drama  finds  a  further  difficulty,  in  exhibit- 
ing the  progress  of  the  dramatic  incident  as  depending  on  the 
action  or  temper  of  a  few  individuals,  without  violating  the 
truth  of  history,  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  an  age  of  widely- 
extended  mental  activity,  and  the  course  of  events  is  determined 
by  a  strong  set  of  feeling  through  an  entire  nation.     The 
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subjects  of  the  Greek  Tragedies  belong  to  an  age  of  myth,  of 
which  nothing  really  is  known  but  the  vastly  magnified  exploits 
of  a  few  great  heroes,  whom  it  is  easy  to  invest  with  a  preter- 
natural stature  so  vast,  that  all  common  men  and  all  that  they 
can  do  or  suflFer,  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance. 

Of  course,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  ruling  spirits  are,  in 
fact,  nature's  heroes,  the  great  men ;  on  whom  the  fate  of  the 
masses  does  in  fact  depend.  Neither  the  Macedonians  nor 
the  French  could  have  been  what  they  were  without  Alex- 
ander and  Napoleon.  But  this  is  not  what  1  mean.  Such 
men  are  great  but  they  are  not  all,  and  they  know  they  are 
not ;  they  are  only  able  to  accomplish  what  they  accomplish 
by  sacrificing  their  own  private  passions,  and  becoming  the 
representatives  or  the  creators  of  a  general  feeling  in  the 
multitude  under  them.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  exhibit  the 
fate  of  a  great  enterprise  of  modern  times  as  determined  by  the 
quarrel  of  its  leaders  over  a  young  lady  taken  in  the  storm  of  a 
country  town.  But  this  does  not  offend  us  in  the  Iliad,  be- 
cause such  questions  do  determine  the  private  relation  of  per- 
sons, and  in  this  case  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  were  the 
nation.  Always,  in  poetry,  the  wider  the  interests  that  can  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  doings  of  particular  persons,  the  better, 
because  the  universality  of  the  result  heightens  the  interest  we 
take  in  the  action.  But  again,  the  motives  which  these  per- 
sons act  upon  must  be  such  as  are  common  to  all  mankind  ; 
passions  such  as  all  hearers  and  readers  will  recognise  as  their 
own,  and  only  different  from  them  in  intensity  ;  not  such  as 
are  the  result  of  peculiar  temper  or  peculiar  position,  or  the 
accidents  of  war,  politics,  or  religious  enthusiasm,  into  which 
they  may  have  been  thrown.  Now  the  war  of  the  Roses  was 
the  spasmodic  convulsion  of  England  at  the  wreck  of  an  old 
system  ;  and  at  such  a  time  to  represent  the  destinies  of  an  en- 
tire nation  as  depending  on  a  private  quarrel  between  an 
Edward  and  a  Warwick,  or  a  personal  pique  from  a  personal 
affront,  would  be  too  great  a  demand  upon  our  belief.  The 
still  remaining  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  hereditary  right  did 
indeed  place  them  far  above  the  people,  still  it  did  not  place 
them  enough  above  to  make  it  credible.  Much  is  done  by 
seemingly  narrowing  the  question  to  the  right  of  succession^ 
and  the  blood  claims  to  the  crown.  Yet  this  is  not  all,  and 
Shakspeare  does  not  attempt  to  make  it  all.  The  simple  ques- 
tion of  succession  was  clear,  (no  one  believed  Bolingbroke's  pre- 
tended right  from  Henry  the  Third.)  While  reformations,  Puri- 
tan rebellions,  and  revolution  of  '88  lay  under  all  that;  and  so  it 
seems  a  task  not  unworthy  of  the  skill  of  Shakspeare  to  give  the 
true  tragic  interest  to  the  persons  of  the  actors,  and  yet  not  rob 
the  facts  of  history  of  their  due ;  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  and 
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uneasy  strain  which  would  have  been  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  audience  if  he  had  dragged  them  out  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  real  quarrel,  and  yet  con- 
vey such  an  impression,  notwithstanding,  as  shall  reconcile 
them  to  the  streams  of  English  blood  which  have  to  flow 
before  it  is  decided.  Yet  Shakspeare  has  done  this  in  a  way 
that  no  one  but  he  or  nature  could  have  done  it ;  as  we  read 
we  feel  as  we  do  in  some  of  nature^s  grand  scenes,  the  powers 
that  are  working  them  :  how  it  is  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
find  ourselves  behind  the  scenes :  though  it  is  no  where  di- 
rectly recognised,  we  see  the  actors  in  a  quite  other  rela- 
tion than  they  see  themselves;  passive  far  more  than  active, 
they  are  swept  all  away  in  a  torrent  which  they  imagine 
they  are  creating  or  controlling:  and  we  can  look  on  re- 
signed, because  we  feel  the  issue,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  hand  of  the  higher  powers.  We  are  on  a 
raised  stand,  from  which  we  can  look  down  into  the  labyrinth 
with  the  clue  given  us  to  trace  its  windings,  and  learn  so  the 
deepest  lesson  of  the  deepest  morality.  We  see  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  men  working  out  their  own  destruction,  see  crimes 
breed  crimes,  see  sins  of  fathers  visited  on  their  children's 
heads,  punished  in  the  actors,  and  punished  in  those  for  whom 
they  sinned.  The  crimes  of  the  rival  parties  of  the  day 
appear  on  the  surface,  while  the  long-lingering  now  at  last 
self-avenging  crimes  of  an  expiring  system  loom  over  the  abyss 
behind  ;  and  in  the  end,  the  long  dark  score  is  blotted  out  in 
blood,  the  fair  form  of  peace  rises  upon  the  reeking  stage  to 
join  the  hands  of  the  contending  families,  and  all  ends  with 
the  heartfelt  prayer  which  the  English  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  know  well  how  to  echo. 

'  Now  civil  wounds  are  stopped.  Peace  lives  again. 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  Amen.' 

If  I  am  wrong  in  this  general  theory  of  these  plays,  then  I 
am  wrong  in  what  is  to  follow,  and  I  would  advise  no  one  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  what  he  has  read,  to  trouble  himself  to  go 
with  me  any  further ;  because  I  picture  Richard  the  Second  to 
myself  as  tne  first  victim  to  the  Nemesis  I  have  been  describ- 
ing: Destiny  has  called  Richard  to  the  helm  of  England, 
with  the  tempest  begun  and  the  crew  in  mutiny,  and  she  has 
not  troubled  herself  to  ascertain  whether  nature  and  training 
have  done  their  parts  to  fit  him  for  the  task  she  has  assigned 
him. 

Nature  has  fitted  him  for  every  thing  perhaps,  except  the 
crown,  and  for  the  crown  at  any  time  but  this ;  he  left  her 
hands,  equipped,  so  he  had  fair  treatment,  to  expand  into  all 
that  was  noblest,  best,  and  loveliest ;  yet  this  unlucky  destiny 
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has  chained  him  to  a  poBt,  where,  as  things  were,  she  left  hiin 
DO  choice  but  to  perish,  «  .  .  At  ten  years  old  he  was 
called  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Iron  Edward  was  in  his 
grave,  and  with  his  death  was  snapped  the  chain  that  bound 
the  restless  barons  into  an  willing  obedience.  '  Under  other 
circumstances,'  is  always  the  excuse  when  men  go  wrong ;  as 
the  easy  explanation  of  every  vice,  honest  men  are  getting  to 
bate  it  as  a  lie.  Yet  there  is  fin  unhappy  truth  in  it  for  all 
that.  '  Under  other  circumstances,^  what  might  not  Charles 
the  First  have  been  ?  What  might  not  Henry  the  Sixth  have 
been  ?  If  they  had  had  the  luck  to  have  been  called  to  their 
kingships  in  early  times,  or  in  our  times,  or  never  to  have  been 
called  to  them  at  all.  Like  tbem,  it  was  Richard's  bad  Inck 
to  be  called  to  be  king  when  the  world  was  out  of  joint,  and  it 
was  the  king's,  business  to.  set  it  right  again.  Misfortunes 
never  come  single-handed  they  say.  Nature  had  made  him  of 
material  like  soft  clay,  which  training  might  have  moulded 
into  anything,  bvit  without  any  internal  spring  or  energy 
which,  of  itself,  could  shape  him  out  into  character.  If  the 
Black  Prince  had  lived^f  Edward  the  Third  had  been  less 
feared  and  less  hated — if  the  rights  of  lords  and  commons  had 
been. any  more  determinate — if  Richard's. uncles  bad  been  less 
ambitious  or  less  selfish— -if  the  old  king  had  lived  a  few  years 
more  till  his  grandson  had  won  nerve  and  charaoter  in  the 
stern  discipline  to  which  such  a  grandfather  would  have  sub- 
mitted him, — any  one  of  these  '  its'  becoming  positive,  might 
have  saved  him  and  given  an  altogether  other  complexion  to 
English  history.  But  a  spring  tide  set  against  Richard ;  as  a 
child  he  was  called  to  govern  the  most  turbulent  nobility  in 
Europe.  The  French  wars  were  at  an  end,  and  there  were  no 
ladders  to  the  moon  for  them  to  employ  themselves  in  twining 
out  of  slime  and  sand.  Henry  the  Fifth  complains  that  he  was 
sent  into  the  world  without  a  fair  chance,  for  his  father  was  think- 
ing of  civil  wars  in  bis  marriage  bed.  The  royal  dukes  seem 
only  to  have  thought  how  they  might  best  rid  themselves  of 
the  pnny  obstacle  between  themselves  and  their  ambition.  John 
of  Uaunt,  of  whom  it  is  to  say  very  little  to  say  he  was  the 
best  of  them,  cared  better  for  himself  than  for  his  nephew,  and 
soon  left  England  to  pursue  his  own  schemes  in  Castile.  The 
Duke  of  Gioncester  went  so  far  as  to  speak  in  parliament  of 
dethronement  and  exile,  and  even  moved  to  have  the  Act  read 
by  which  Edward  the  Second  had  been  deposed.  The  law 
council,  the  only  patriotic  friends  Richard  ever  had,  were  put  to 
death  or  banished  ;  exactions  and  extortions  of  every  kind  were 
practised  on  the  commons,  and  Richard  must  bear  the  blame ; 
yet  at  sixteen  he  had  enough  of  his  father's  spirit  in  him  to 
rise  above  all  this.  Wat  Tyler  insurrectionists,  by  a  wonderful 
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act  of  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  he  was  able  to  overawe 
and  disperse.  The  rebellion  party  of  Gloucester  (we  do  not 
know  how)  he  contrived  to  crush.  Naturally  enough,  in  a  boy 
as  he  was,  be  met  violence  by  violence,  many  were  put  to  death 
and  Gloucester  himself  banished.  But  this  very  success  turned 
to  his  misfortune ;  he  was  not  old  enough  to  know  (and  he 
had  not  a  friend  to  tell  him)  what  the  real  state  of  England 
was.  The  church  was  just  then  in  terror  of  the  rising  LrolTards* 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  involved  himself  in  the 
rebellion  of  Gloucester,  and  Richard  was  imprudent  enough  to 
alienate  the  good  will  of  a  powerful  party,  by  patronizing  a 
sect  which  could  not  protect  him.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
yield  before  him  after  his  first  triumph ;  he  was  the  centre 
point  of  false  friends  and  flatterers,  whose  single  interest  it  was 
to  deceive  him.  Inside  his  palace  walls  he  could  not  see  the 
cloud  on  the  horizon;  all  seemed  sunshine;  nobody  aroused  him; 
he  went  on  amusing  himself  making  love  to  his  queen  and 
feeding  roan  Barbary.  Courtiers  told  him  the  world  was  made 
for  his  pleasure,  and  he  might  do  what  he  would.  What  cared 
the  Bushys  and  the  Greens  (when  did  courtiers  ever  care  1)  for 
England  or  for  him,  so  they  could  make  him  too  incurably 
selfish  to  turn  his  mind  on  any  object  but  himself^  and  blind 
his  eyes  to  their  own  baseness  and  worthlessness  ?  How  can 
we  blame  Richard  ?  How  can  we  feel  anything  but  sorrow  for 
the  fate,  under  such  treatment,  of  so  weak,  so  amiable  a  child  of 
impulse  ?  A  second  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  required 
prompt  punishment,  but  a  public  trial  would  have  cost  trouble, 
might  be  dangerous,  and  might  not  succeed.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  listened  to  the  voice  which  whispered  that  poison  was  a 
surer  and  shorter  road  ;  and  the  indifference  or  contempt  of  the 
other  members  of  his  family  was  changed  to  stern  coldness  or 
deadly  hate.  It  is  at  this  point  of  his  history  that  Shakspeare 
introduces  him  to  us  in  all  his  weakness,  folly,  and  caprice ; 
treading  along  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  with  that  blind 
fatuity  with  which  men  whom  the  gods  destine  for  destruction 
wherever  there  are  two  ways  instinctively  choose  the  worst; 
a  power  over  which  he  has  no  control  has  flung  him  out  into 
the  time  river,  where  the  winter  floods  are  roaring  down  the 
rocky  bed  ;  never  heeding  the  changed  aspect  of  the  water,  he 
sweeps  along  dreaming  it  is  sunshine  and  summer,  that  he  may 
sport  in  the  harmless  element  as  his  fathers  had  done,  and  that 
bye  and  bye  he  will  find  the  land  again  as  they  did  ;  he  does 
not  know  till  too  late  that  the  floods  have  swept  away  the 
bank,  that  the  ground  has  sunk,  and  they  are  roaring  over  a 
cataract.  There  is  none  to  help  when  he  sees  his  danger,  and 
frantically  tossing  his  arms  in  the  air,  and  shrieking  for  help  to 
a  Heaven  which  will  not  hear,  he  is  whirled  over  into  the  abyss 
and  lost  for  ever. 
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The  play  opens  with  the  quarrel  between  Norfolk  and  Here- 
ford. Norfolk  is  true  to  Bichard,  Hereford  is  false ;  Richard 
seems  to  know  it ;  yet,  because  on  the  whole  it  seems  least 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  England,  he  banishes  them  both ; — 
Norfolk,  perhaps  his  last  faithful  friend  for  life,  to  spend  what 
is  left  of  it,  (as  Shakspeare  most  touchingly  introduces  at  the 
moment  when  the  perjury  and  rebellion  of  Hereford  seems  to 
be  triumphant,) 

'  In  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  ensign  and  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens,* 

Hereford  because  he  is  his  cousin  but  for  ten  years,  and  these 
ten  for  old  Gaunf  s  sad  face  he  shortens  down  to  six  ...  •  for 
which  kindness  Hereford  rewards  him  with  a  scornful — 

*  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word. 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  sprin. 
End  in  a  word  ....  Such  is  the  breath  oi 

And  Gaunt,  who  had  himself  advised  the  severe  punishment, 
complains  that  Richard — 

*  Had  given  leave  to  his  unwilling  tongue 
Against  himself  to  do  himself  this  wrong.' 

The  gentle,  amiable  yielding,  that  tries  to  please  all  parties 
and  do  right  too;  when  did  it  ever  fail  to  do  wrong,  and 
displease  every  one? 

But  this  scene,  as  Shakspeare  has  drawn  it,  answers  a  fur- 
ther dramatic  purpose;  and  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  is 
followed  immediately  by  what  has  ever  been  thought  the  head 
and  front  of  Richard's  offending — an  act  so  bad  that  it  seems 
to  rob  him  for  ever  of  all  claim  to  sympathy,  and  more  than 
reconcile  us  to  all  the  misfortunes  that  befell  him.  Shakspeare 
does  not  spare  him.  He  shews  this  too  in  strong  rough  colours, 
and  fills  up  what  history  had  left  untold  of  his  delinquency. 
The  Irish  wars  are  threatening;  and  Richard  again,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  evil  star,  must  need  direct  them  in  person. 
"  The  blaze  of  riot "  at  his  court  had  exhausted  his  treasury, 
and  the  wretched  carelessness  and  injustice  of  his  government 
is  very  strongly  sketched  out  in  the  means  to  which  he  re- 
sorts to  fill  it. 

*  We  are  enforced  (he  says)  to  farm  our  royal  realm. 

If  that  come  short. 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters, 
"Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich. 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold.' 
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A  worse  abuse  perhaps  than  better  kings  than  Richard  have 
lost  their  heads  for.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Bushy 
enters : — 

'  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lord. 
Suddenly  taken — and  hath  sent  post  haste 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him.' 
«  «  «  « 

Rich,     •  Now.put  it.  Heaven,  in  his  physician's  mind 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately. 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.' 

And  this  seems  to  be  more  than  mere  bravado,  for  old  Gaunt 
does  go  very  shortly,  whether  physician  helped  or  not,  to  his 
grave ;  and  Richard  without  any  scruple  appropriates  to  his 
own  use,  whatever  *  coffer-linings '  he  can  lay  hold  upon.  If 
we  take  this  act  and  add  it  to  the  language  he  uses  to  his  dying 
uncle  in  return  for  apparently  the  truest  and  kindest  advice, 
at  first  sight  it  seems  to  betray  such  heartlessness  and  par- 
ricidal want  of  feeling,  that  he  becomes  simply  loathsome  to  us, 
and  befal  him  what  may  we  cannot  regret  it.  But  I  am  mis- 
taken if  this  impression  be  not  much  modified  on  a  closer  in- 
spection. In  the  first  place,  we  must  take  words  and  actions 
*  in  relation  to  the  speaker  and  doer.  It  is  not  the  same  thing 
whether  they  come  from  the  second  or  the  third  Richard.  In 
the  last  they  would  be  the  natural  growth  of  his  own  devilish 
character ;  in  the  first  of  mere  thoughtlessness  and  weakness. 
Weak  people  say  many  things  which  they  do  not  seriously 
mean,  because  they  think  them  fine  and  witty.  I  believe 
Richard  is  meant  to  have  talked  idly  at  first,  of  what  neither 
was  nor  ever  would  have  been  more  than  a  passing  thought, 
and  to  have  only  afterwards  done  it  because  Gaunt  provoked 
him.  But  again  ;  Gaunt  had  given  Richard  no  particular 
reason  to  be  very  fond  of  him  ;  on  his  death-bed  he  prates  of 
a  life's  counsel  which  was  never  listened  to:  but  what  was  his 
*  life's  counsel?'  In  life  he  had  troubled  poor  Richard  with 
but  too  little  of  his  counsel,  and  if  ever,  as  in  the  ban- 
ishing scene,  he  had  given  it  and  given  it  well,  it  was  but 
to  murmur  afterwards^because  it  was  followed.  The  way,  too, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  very  sig- 
nificant. There  is  no  ambiguity  in  this  character  at  any  rate, 
and  yet  he  calls  him  ^  plain  well-meaning  soul.'  I  question 
much  if  the  deep  stern  music  of  this  death  scene,  heart-rending 
as  such  scenes  in  Shakspeare  ever  are,  and  sweeping  into  our 
ears  like  the  dirge  of  the  dying  swan,  is  not  intended  to  throw 
a  kind  of  shadow  over  the  speaker  as  well  as  the  listener,  and 
make  Richard  show  less  dark  in  the  comparison.  He  pro- 
7  ' 
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phesies  indeed :  he  prophesies  bitter  truths :  but  so  did  Cai- 
aphas  prophesy.  Ricnard  was  Dot  heartless,  or  his  queen 
could  never  have  loved  him  so  passionately.  The  weak,  the 
gentle,  the  yielding  Hiehard,  woqld  have  sunk  in  tears  upon 
the  bed  had  all  the  right  been  on  the  side  of  his  dying  uncle 
and  all  the  wrong  on  his.  It  was  because  Gaunt  had  not 
spoken  so  in  his  li^,  that  Richard  would  not  listen  now.  The 
injustice  of  the  reproach  from  his  lips  turned  the  sting  which 
the  bitter  truth  of  the  words  could  not  fail  to  give,  away  from 
his  own  conscience,  and  forced  it  back  in  a  burst  of  fury  against 
the  speaker.  No  I  Richard  has  guilt  enough  to  bear  already. 
The  murder  of  Gloucester  was  a  crime,  but  not  the  crime  it 
seemed,  for  Gloucester  deserved  to  die.  He  deserved  to  die, 
though  not  to  die  so,  yet  to  rid  himself  of  hitn  as  he  did,  was 
natural  to  the  king's  weakness.  Really  unfeeling  as  his  treat* 
ment  of  old  Gaunt  was,  it  was  but  the  natural  outburst  of  a 
character  formed  as  his  was,  and  treated  as  his  had  been.  The 
seizure  of  the  Lancaster  property  was  intensely  impolitic  but 
only  technically  unjust;  for  Hereford  being  banished  might 
not  hold  property  in  England,  and  the  form  was  only  wanting 
to  escheat  it  to  the  crown.  A  worse  man  than  Richard,  with 
more  worldly  wisdom,  would  have  been  too  prudent  to  give 
such  a  handle  to  his  enemies ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  how 
we  make  a  monster  of  one  to  whom  we  shall  soon  be  called  to 
yield  so  intense  a  sympathy.  He  had  not  feeling  enough  to 
continue  his  love  to  his  father's  brothers  in  spite  of  their  neg- 
lect, and  insolence,  and  treason  ;  he  had  not  courage  enough 
to  look  his  difficulties  in  the  face  when  he  had  so  many  false 
friends  to  cheat  him  into  ways  to  elude  them ;  he  had  not  wis- 
dom enough  to  see  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  subjects,,  and  his 
country,  when  no  one  had  ever  troubled  himself  to  teach  it 
him.  But  he  was  one  who,  in  spite  of  all,  had  still  enough  in 
him  of  true  nobility  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  Provi- 
dence to  interfere  to  punish  him.  His  character  is  sad,  but 
it  is  natural ;  the  worst  we  ought  to  feel  for  him  is  at  first  sof- 
row,  and  in  the  end  admiration. 

How  strangely  we  read  Shakspeare !  Perhaps  no  set  of 
speeches,  throngh  the  whole  of  the  plays,  have  provided  more 
material  for  the  apophlegmatic  moralist,  or  leaked  piecemeal  in 
greater  quantities  into  our  school  teach ings,  and  extract  books, 
and  English  Readers,  than  those  which  poor  Richard  is  made 
fo  utter  in  the  interval  between  his  fall  and  his  death;  sobeau^ 
tiful,  so  touching,  so  true ;  the  deep  convictions,  as  we  fancied 
them,  of  fallen  greatness  on  the  nothingness  of  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  the  almost  inspired  oracles  of  a  soul  at  last  brought 
by  suffering  to  become  conscious  of  itself!  we  mouthed  them 
out  at  school  speeches,  we  quoted  them  in  our  themes,  and 
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copied  tbem  out  in  our  common-place  books.  Oh !  what  have 
not  every  one  of  ud  to  unlearn  if  we  would  ever  learn  Shak- 
gpeare,  when  we  have  been  permitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  knowledge  of  him  at  an  jQnglish  public  school  f  Richard's 
very  inconsistency  with  himself  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  might 
have  taught  us  better,  but  unfortunately  abstract  moral  medi- 
tations seldom  are  very  consistent ;  they  sound  large  and  fine, 
and  we  gladly  let  them  pass  current  for  their  pompous  glitter 
and  self- pretention.  Let  us  look  at  these  speeches  closer,  and 
in  their  consequence.  Hichard  lands  inWales  knowing  nothing 
of  what  has  passed  except  that  Bolingbroke  is  in  England  and 
in  arms.  He  flames  up  in  fury,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  any  real 
danger;  he  believes  his  friends  are  true  to  him,  and  so  his  pasi- 
sion  calls  down  the  spirits  of  earth  and  heaven  to  blight  and 
confound  his  enemies.  Aumerle  and  the  noble  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  in  vain  remonstrate  that  the  true  way  to  secure  the 
favour  of  Heaven  is  to  avail  oneself  of  the  natural  means  it 
provides  for  us.  The  return  of  the  king  is  to  be  like  the  fierce 
glance  of  the  rising  sun  above  the  horizon.  Heaven  guards 
the  right !  God^s  angels  shall  fight  for  Richard,  and  if  angels 
fight,  weak  men  must  fall.  I  wonder  how  many  times,  and 
with  what  heartfelt,  honest  emphasis  of  Sir  Henry  Lee-ish- 
ness  I  have  heard  quoted — 

'  Not  all  the  waters  in  the  rough  rude  sea. 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  anointed  of  the  Lord.' 

Alas  1  if  the  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot,  their  swords  can; 
and  if  the  balm  cannot  be  washed  off  the  head,  the  head  can 
lie  low  enough  that  wears  it.  It  was  well  for  the  Trojan 
warriors  to  fall  in  terror  from  their  chariot  seats, 

cTTCt  28ov  aKafuiTOV  irvp 
Scivov  vwkp  fcc^a^s  fieycuOvfJLOv  IIi/Acuovos. 

Achilles  was  nature's  magnate ;  something  more  perhaps,  than 
an  anointed  eldest  son.  .  .  .  No.  .  .  .  Richard's  un- 
derstanding has  not  vet  been  ^iven  back  to  him,  and  all  these 
bursts  of  passion,  while,  by  tneir  beauty,  they  are  meant  to 
show  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  powers,  are  yet  but  the 
unreal  rhetoric  which  his  false  friends  have  taught  him,  half 
truths  which,  when  men  believe  them  to  be  the  whole,  are  the 
deadliest,  most  destructive  of  falsehoods.  Heaven  does  guard 
the  right — after  its  own  fashion,  and  his  unhappily,  though  he 
be  an  anointed  king,  is  not  altogether  the  right.  But  how 
utterly  unreal,  even  to  Richard  himself,  this  shadowy  faith  in 
the  help  of  Heaven  was,  becomes  the  more  clear  when  we  see 
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it  fail  hiin  directly  he  finds  the  weakness  of  his  natural  resources. 
His  cheek  was  flushed,  but  it  was  with  the  blood  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  not  with  hope  of  angelic  legions ;  it  blanches 
when  he  hears  the  loss  of  his  army  of  Welshmen. 

They  remind  him  who  he  is,  and  again  he  thinks  of  his 
great  place  as  king.  His  name  shall  arm — his  name  is  worth 
forty  thousand  soldiers ;  but  it  is  because  he  has  recollected 
that— 

'  His  uncle  York 
Has  power  enough  to  serve  his  turn.* 

Blown  to  and  fro  with  every  wind,  Scroop  enters  now,  and 
his  gloomy  looks  show  more  ill-tidings  are  waiting  on  his 
tongue,  and  more  of  the  cant  of  the  old  teaching  must  be  sum- 
moned up  to  help :  truth  indeed  in  itself,  the  deepest  truth, 
but  mere  hollow  cant  to  poor  Richard,  who,  as  Aristotle  says, 
does  but  repeat  and  does  not  know. 

'  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  Is  my  kingdom  lost  ?     Why,  't  was  my  care. 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be/  &c.  &c. 

But  the  worst  is  come,  and  he  must  know  it!  York,  the 
fair-showing,  the  trusted,  the  beloved  York, — York  has  turned 
traitor  too.  All  is  gone,  and  he  must  know  it.  King  and 
lord  he  is  no  longer ;  he  is  only  a  man.  All  the  name  he  may 
claim  now  is  that  he  had  given  him  at  the  font.  He  is  flung 
back  where  all  men,  some  time  or  other,  if  they  will  not  accus- 
tom themselves  to  place  themselves  there,  will  be  thrown  by  a 
rough  hand — upon  himself.  All  the  pride  and  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance— the  upholding  additions,  the  pageantry  and  glitter 
of  life — are  stripped  from  him,  like  the  tinsel  dresses  from  the 
actors  behind  the  scenes,  and  for  the  first  time  he  is  to  learn 
that  he  is  but  a  common  mortal  after  all.  Death,  that  stern 
Jacobin,  keeps  his  court  within  the  hollow  crown  that  rounds 
the  mortal  temples  of  a  king  :  for  the  first  time  since  he  looked 
on  the  face  of  heaven  he  feels  it ;  and  kings  are  not  all  that  he 
has  been  taught  to  think  them.  Like  a  storm-gust,  the  fearful 
consciousness  rushes  over  the  JEolian  lutestrings  of  his 
breaking  heart,  and  in  wild,  plaintive  music  he  wails  the 
®privo%  of  departing  royalty. 

*  Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence.     Throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty ; 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while. 
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I  Htc  with  bread,  like  you ;  feel  want,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends.     .     .     Subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  V 

It  is  no  use  for  kind  friends  to  preach  to  him  that  this  is  all 
as  false  the  other  way,  and  to  talk  of  courage  and  resignation. 
It  is  too  late :  the  heart  is  broken,  and  the  mind  follows.  The 
beautiful  hot-house  plant  is  flung  out  by  an  inexorable  destiny 
into  a  stern,  ungenial  element,  and  withers.  Richard'^s  mind, 
like  Hamlet's,  is  unhinged  by  the  hard  load  which  is  forced 
upon  it. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Hamlet  and 
Richard.  Both  brought  up  at  courts ;  both  from  their  cradles 
the  central  point  of  false  friendship  and  adulation.  Both  lived 
in  almost  unbroken  sunshine  till  youth  had  passed  into  man- 
hood ;  and  both  were  flung  back  upon  themselves  by  a  stun- 
ning, stupifying  blow  they  were  equally  unprepared  to  bear. 
And  the  result  to  both  is  the  same ;  their  minds  are  unsettled, 
and  are  only  recovered  at  the  last  moment  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  their  task,  and  triumph  finally  over  all  evils  by  dying. 
Equally  unstable,  as  while  the  sun  was  shining,  they  lived  only 
to  the  outward,  and  moved  up  and  down  as  mclination  called 
them ;  so,  when  the  storm  came,  they  were  swayed  up  and 
down  by  their  only  half-sane  humours  and  caprices,  without 
the  power  to  collect  and  concentrate  themselves.  Of  course, 
Hamlet  is  far  above  Richard.  He  had  never  fallen  as  Richard 
had.  What  weighs  him  down  is  his  mother's  crime  and  his 
father's  murder ;  (woe  be  to  Goethe  for  attempting  to  tinge 
him  with  selfishness;)  while  Richard  is  staggering  under  a 
private  personal  injury  which  he  individually  has  had  tosufier. 

However,  this  seems  certain,  that  the  meditations  of  Richard, 
which  we  are  taught  to  quote  in  our  essays,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  wanderings :  wanderings  with  method  in  them 
as  Hamlef  s  were,  yet  wanderings  still ;  not  like  his,  keen,  deep, 
and  searching  into  the  weary  abysses  of  humanity,  but  plain- 
tive, musical,  surface-moanings.  His  understanding,  had  it 
been  left  him,  might  have  been  duped,  as  that  of  others  was, 
by  the  oaths  of  Bolingbroke ;  but  madness  is  ever  a  keen  dis- 
cerner ;  he  knows  he  must  be  deposed,  and  he  is  content,  or 
fancies  he  is,  and  toys  and  fondles  with  his  misery  as  children 
like  to  taste  their  tears.  He  dreams  of  hermitages  and  graves 
by  the  king's  highway :  fond  images  for  his  fancy  to  trifle  with. 
Aumerle  and  he — 

*  Shall  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears. 
Till  they  have  digged  themselves  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth     .     .     and  therein  laid.' 
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Then  his 

'  Two  kinsmen  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes. 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  V 

He  talks  bat  idly,  and  he  knows  it.  North amberland  enters, 
and  his  inood  changes  to  an  unreasoning  satire — 

*  Most  mighty  prince,  my  Lord  Northumberland  ; 
What  says  King  Bolin^broke  ?     Will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leare  to  ave  till  Bichard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg-^rand  BoUngbroke  says  aye ;' 

And  then  the  interview  with  BoUngbroke  himself,  when  the 
same  mad  insight  makes  him  touch  bis  head  and  say — 

'  Up,  cousin,  up,  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low.' 

And  throughout  the  speeches  which  all  follow.  His  reason  is 
behind  a  cloud ;  it  does  but  break  oat  now  and  then,  like  the 
sun  on  an  April  day,  shining  through  his  tears  and  breaking  its 
light  into  prismatic  colours,  beautiful  but  useless.  Take  the 
exquisitely  touching  scene  when  he  breaks  the  mirror  at  his 
deposition. 

*  Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies 
And  was  at  last  outfaced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
For  there  it  lies  cracked  in  a  hunmred  shivers ! 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  manl  of  this  sport — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face  I ' 

Bolingbroke  answers, 

'  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed 
The  shadow  of  your  face.' 
His  ear  is  caught  by  the  play  upon  the  words, 
'  Say  that  again — 
The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?  ....  Ha !  let's  see.' 

The  unsteady  mind  flies  oflF  like  a  child  chasing  butterflies, 
to  catch  an  expression  which  was  but  a  mockery  of  his  misery. 
There  are  many  other  scenes  where  we  could  gladly  linger, 
but  we  must  hasten  to  the  end.  The  garden  scene,  the  part- 
ing with  his  queen,  the  curse  upon  Northumberland,  fulfilled 
so  terribly  that  we  almost  recognize  the  Greek  faith  in  the  in- 
spiration of  madmen.  The  proud  lords  fighting  like  tigers 
over  their  prey,  and  the  long  vista  of  the  KaK  avroc^m  irovoi 
Ttovtav  So/xcuv  i<t>€<moi  unfolding  its  yawning  portal  to  us  in  the 
hardly  suppressed  rebellion  of  Aumerle ;  we  must  leave  thein 
all  to  be  read  and  thought  about,  and  hurry  to  the  death  scene 
in  the  fatal  castle  of  Fomfret.  England's  king  has  now  but 
two  poor  chambers  for  a  country,  and  he  has  no  subjects  but 
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the  huQioars  he  can  beget  between  his  soul  and  his  brain,  to 
people  it  with.  Such  children  are  faithful  pictures  of  their 
parent,  and  he  has  crowded  his  dungeon  with  varied  images  of 
his  own  restless  unhappiness,  when  he  is  interrupted  with  the 
sound  of  music.  It  is  poor,  out  of  time,  owning  no  better 
author  than  the  hand  of  some  old  servant  whose  love  was 
deeper  than  his  skill,  yet  such  as  it  is,  has  a  higher  office  than 
is  often  given  to  the  best  of  its  kind,  for  it  is  to  help  back  a 
disordered  kin^  to  his  senses  again,  to  enable  him  to  repent 
and  die.     The  lines, 

'  This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more, 
For  though  it  have  helped  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad,' 

have  to  me  been  the  clue  to  the  entire  character  of  Richard,  as 
it  is  shown  in  the  conclusion  of  this  play ;  and  the  pain  the 
music  made  him  feel  was  but  the  pangs  of  returning  reason 
like  recovering  from  a  fainting  fit.     Never  till  after  this  has 
he  fairly  recognized  that  to  himself,  to  his  own  faults,  his  care- 
lessness, his  injustice  to  his  people,  he  owed  any  part  at  all  of 
what  he  had  suffered.     Hitherto  he  has  only  known  that  he 
has  been  wronged,  never  till  that  moment  that  he  had  himself 
done   wrong.     Shakspeare   could   not  let  him   die  so.     The 
music  sounds,  and  a  ray  of  heaven^s  light  flashes  in  to  free  him 
from  himself  ere  the  summons  comes  for  his  soul. 
'  How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  time  is  broken  and  no  proportion  kept! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives  ; 
And.  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  check  time  broken  in  a  disordered  string. 
But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broken : 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock.' 

Another  beautiful  touch  follows.  Some  token  of  good 
feeling  he  must  have  to  bear  with  him  out  of  the  world,  for 
fear  perhaps  he  tell  those  in  heaven  there  is  not  one  good 
man  left  upon  the  earth.  A  poor  groom  of  the  stable  who 
had  once  held  Richard's  horse  for  him  when  he  was  king,  with 
much  ado  obtained  leave  to  look  once  more  on  the  &ce  of  his  old 
master :  to  tell  him  how  he  had  seen  on  Bolingbroke's  coro- 
nation day,  roan  Barbary — roan  Barbary  that  had  ate  his 
bread  from  Richard's  hand — bear  his  new  lord  through  Lon- 
don streets  so  proudly  as  if  he  disdained  the  ground — a  sore 
trial.  Has  roan  Barbary  turned  traitor  too,  that  he  would 
not  fall  and  break  the  neck  of  the  proud  usurper?  But  he 
will  not  rail  on  Barbary  more,  he  will  not  lose  himself  any 
more  in  pretty  images,  as  he  would  have  done  an  act  ago. 
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There  is  sterner  work  on  hand,  and  he  must  prepare  himself 
after  another  sort  than  by  lamentations.     He  has  to  face  his 
murderers ;  an  attempt  at  poisoning  was  too  palpable  to  de- 
ceive— patience  was  tired,  and  he  was  weary  of  it — violence 
must  end  the  matter.    Exton  enters  with  his  servants.    Richard 
kills  two  of  them,  and  then  Exton  strikes  him  down. 
*  The  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.     Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stained  the  king's  own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high. 
While  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward  here  to  die.' 

And  so  he  dies  with  Exton's  comment  on  him,  which  for  the 
time  too  we  may  take  for  ours. 

'As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood, — 
Both  have  I  spilt. — Oh,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil  that  told  me  I  did  well 
Says  that  the  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell.' 

Where  let  us  leave  it,  gone  with  the  doer  of  it  to  its  own 
place,  and  believing  with  Richard  that  his  destination  was  to 
the  other,  let  us  hope  worse  company  may  find  room  there,  or 
most  of  us  will  have  little  chance  of  meeting  him. 


Modern  Monachism.    Memorandum  of  a  visit  to  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Bernard,  at  Westmalle  in  Belgium. 

Friday,  Jan.  28th,  184-.  Hurrying  in  dressing  and  break- 
fast in  time  for  the  early  diligence,  meaning  to  visit  to  day 
the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  or  La  Trappe,  near  Westmalle. 
Really,  after  railway  experience,  I  quite  rejoiced  in  the  old- 
fashioned  picturesqueness  of  this  way  of  travelling.  It  had 
become  a  pleasant  novelty,  to  find  oneself  starting  on  a  journey 
in  the  coup^  of  a  crazy  worn-out  old  diligence,  that  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  standing  under  a  shed  for  swallows  to  build  nests 
in  for  the  last  ten  years,  drawn  by  three  ungfooraed  lumbering 
horses,  yoked  together,  after  a  loose  and  jingly  fashion,  with 
patched-up  harness.  When  I  am  not  in  a  hurry,  I  like  to 
travel  through  a  country  by  high  roads  and  bye  roads,  or  any 
roads  but  railroads.  I  like  the.incidents  of  travel,  the  driving 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  round  corners,  the  stopping  in  the 
towns  and  at  village  inns,  the  hasty  breakfasts,  dinners,  and 
suppers,  the  groups  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  cabarets,  the 
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wayfaring  people  of  all  sorts  that  one  meets  with ;  even  the 
misfortunes  of  travel  have  a  charm  and  an  interest  for  roe,  the 
breaking  and  mending  of  harness,  upsetting  of  carriages,  save 
when  the  carriage  happens  to  be  the  one  that  carries  voarself, 
delays  at  the  gates  of  fortified  places,  &c.  &c.  All  this  I  like, 
and  there  b  none  of  it  on  a  railway  journey.  I  know  this  is 
what  your  go-a-head,  utilitarian  people,  call  nonsense.  All  the 
while,  be  it  understood,  railways  are  excellent  things  in  their 
own  way. 

We  set  out  on  our  journey  at  a  quarter  before  nine,  leaving 
Antwerp  by  the  Borgerhout  gate.  Borgerhout  is  a  long,  dirty 
suburb,  consisting  of  miserable  shops  and  cabarets,  and  private 
houses  of  a  semi*respectability  of  appearance  that  puzzles  one 
with  the  guessing  it  occasions,  as  to  who  can  be  the  people 
who  find  it  worth  their  while  to  live  in  them  in  so  dismal  a 
locality.  After  many  stoppages  we  got  clear  of  this  place,  and 
found  ourselves  lumbering  along  at  the  rate  of  about  six  iniles 
an  hour,  on  a  high  road,  straight,  for  miles,  as  an  arrow,  and 
bordered  by  a  row  of  small  trees  on  each  side,  running  through 
a  country  as  flat  as  a  dining-table.  We  passed  here  and  there 
a  ch&teau,  and  in  the  course  of  our  route,  some  half-dozen 
villages.  No  sooner  were  we  clear  of  one  of  these  than  we 
saw  the  queer^shaped  church  spire  of  another,  far  off,  through 
the  vista  of  roadside  trees.  We  changed  horses  once,  and  had 
some  coffee,  between  Antwerp  and  Westmalle.  The  distance, 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  is  about  twelve  miles,  and  my 
destination  was  two  or  three  miles  short  of  the  latter.  The 
natives,  for  the  most  part,  speak  and  understand  nothing  but 
Flemish. 

About  halfway,  we  entered  upon  a  sterile,  sandy  district. 
As  we  advanced  from  this  point,  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
increased  at  every  step.  Wastes  of  peaty  soil,  dotted  over 
with  black  pools  of  water,  stretched  away  on  either  hand,  and 
plantations  of  sombre  firs  skirted  the  road,  or  bounded  the  ex- 
tent of  the  flat,  dark-coloured  landscape.  The  conducteur 
presently  pointed  out  the  convent,  standing  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  road  on  the  left  hand,  a  knot  of  buildings  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  pointed  campanile,  rising  from  behind  a 
wood  of  firs. 

I  got  out  of  the  diligence  at  a  small  pothouse,  opposite  the 
road  leading  to  the  nouse,  and  with  my  carpet-bag  on  my 
shoulder,  walked  up  to  the  gate.  Patches  of  the  land  on  each 
side  of  the  neatly-kept  road  I  passed  along,  had  been  reclaimed 
from  the  waste,  and  rendered  profitable,  and  near  the  convent 
a  large  space  was  fenced  out  with  trellis-work,  and  appeared 
to  be  garden-ground.  The  monastery  on  this  side  presented 
the  general  appearance  of  a  large  farmhouse  with  its  appurte- 
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nances,  showing  a  long  blank  brick-wall,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rose  a  gatehouse,  its  gable  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  orna* 
mented  with  a  niche,  in  which  stood  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus. 

I  rang  at  the  gate,  and  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  opened  a  small  door,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  within,  kneeled  down  for  a  few  seconds.  I 
imagine  this  may  have  been  in  token  of  humility,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  duty  of  the  brotherhood  to  receive  the  stranger 
within  their  gates,  and  to  offer  him  hospitality  with  all  meek- 
ness and  deference.  Perhaps,  too,  a  prayer  was  breathed  for 
his  spiritual  and  corporeal  health  and  safety  while  under  their 
roof.  I  took  off  my  hat  and  bowed  as  he  kneeled,  and  when 
he  rose,  told  him  I  had  come  to  beg  the  hospitality  of  the  house 
for  that  night.  He  smiled,  said  nothing,  and  led  me  across  a 
sort  of  farmyard  to  a  door  at  the  front  of  the  house.  There  he 
delivered  me  over  to  another  father,  also  dressed  in  monastic 
costume,  who  introduced  me  into  a  small  room,  where  two 

?riests  and  two  others,  all  strangers  like  myself,  were  dining, 
'his  was  at  half- past  eleven  a.m.  He  placed  a  chair  and  a 
plate  for  me,  opened  a  fresh  bottle  of  beer,  and  apologizing  for 
the  poorness  of  the  fare,  invited  me  to  eat.  All  this  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  a  kindness  of  manner  that  was  the  essence  of 
hospitality.  Some  dishes  had  been  removed  before  I  came  in. 
The  dinner  then  on  the  table  consisted  of  potatoes,  Brussels 
sprouts,  a  delicious  vegetable,  eggs,  brown  bread  cut  into  very 
thin  slices,  butter,  cheese,  and  beer,  all  excellent  of  their  kind, 
particularly  the  beer,  which  is  the  best  I  have  tasted  in  Bel* 
gium. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  monk  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  see 
the  community  dine.  Before  I  go  on  with  my  story,  I  may  as 
well  give  souie  general  account  of  the  establishment,  made 
out,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  it,  by  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation while  I  was  there. 

The  society  was  established  in  its  present  locality,  as  I  under^ 
stood,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  when  they  built  the 
present  house,  an  edifice  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  merely 
plain  brick  walls,  with  doors  and  windows,  and  a  roof.  They 
consist  of  a  p^re  abb6,  a  pri^ur,  a  directeur,  or  officer  whose 
particular  business  it  is  to  manage  and  direct  the  establishment, 
and  who  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  father 
abbot,  and  some  fifty  religieux ;  in  all  they  were,  I  think,  fifty- 
four.  The  religieux  are  divided  into  p^res,  competent  to  per- 
form service  in  the  church,  and  fr^res,  not  so  competent,  the 
latter  being,  I  imagine,  in  a  probationary  state.  The  dress  of 
the  p^res  is  a  long,  petticoated  robe,  of  thick  white  woollen 
doth,  which  has  lacquired,  through  repeated  washings,  the 
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appearance  of  rough  buckskin  leather,  with  long  wide  sleeves, 
80  long,  that  when  not  tucked  up,  they  hang  a  foot  below  tKfe 
hands,  a  large  cape  and  pointed  hood  of  the  same  material, 
the  latter  either  banging  down  the  back  or  pulled  over  the 
head,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  face,  a  flanelly  shirt,  loose 
white  woollen  stockings,  and  immense  thick-soled  shoes,  rubbed 
over  with  grease.  A  leathern  girdle  holds  the  robe  together 
round  the  waist,  and  from  it  hangs  a  large  rosary  of  black 
beads,  terminating  in  a  crucifix  formed  of  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  in  silver,  on  a  cross  of  yellow  wood.  The  fr^res  dres^ 
is  the  same  only  the  robe,  cape,  and  hood,  are  of  a  brown 
black.  In  the  summer  time,  both  classes,  instead  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  wear  merely  sandals  strapped  on  their  bare  feet. 
The  p^res  who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  work  of  any  kind, 
finch  as,  for  instance,  cooking,  washing,  or  gardening,  wear 
over  their  white  robes,  a  piece  of  dark  brown  cloth,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide,  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  over 
the  chest  and  back,  with  a  hood  of  the  same  attached,  and, 
when  necessary,  the  robes  are  looped  up  so  as  not  to  drag  on 
the  ground,  by  iron  hooks.  They  shave  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  wear,  at  any  rate  in  this  cold  weather,  black  skull  caps. 
The  dress  of  the  superiors  differs  nowise  from  that  of  the  other 
fathers,  except  that  the  father  abbot  wears  a  large  and  massive 
gold  cross  on  his  breast. 

A  particular  part  of  the  building,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  house,  is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  and 
any  one  presenting  himself,  be  his  calling,  religion,  or  nation, 
what  it  may,  be  he  a  noble  or  a  scavenger,  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  or  heretic,  is  received,  and  fed 
and  lodged  for  any  reasonable  time,  one  principle  of  the  order 
being,  to  exercise  hospitality  according  to  means.  Last  year 
they  had  a  Turkish  guest.  Wishing  to  avoid  any  uncomfort- 
able feelings  on  either  side,  and  to  know  what  my  position 
was  I  put  it  to  them  direct,  whether  my  being  what  is  called 
Protestant  would  cause  any  scruples  or  hesitation  as  to  certain 
matters ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  they  received  and  behaved 
to  all  alike  withont  asking  questions.  Another  object  they 
have  in  view,  is  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  their 
neighbourhoods  by  reclaiming  waste  lands.  Accordingly,  their 
honses  are  commonly  pitched  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sterile 
districts  that  can  be  found,  which,  by  degrees,  they  bring  into 
cultivation.  This  establishment  owns  a  large  tract  of  land 
lying  round  about  their  monastery,  and  they  work  it,  partly 
with  their  own  hands,  and  partly  by  hired  labour,  gaining 
piece  after  piece  from  the  waste  moorland.  They  have  a  farm- 
yard attached  to  the  house,  cows,  horses,  waggons,  gardens, 
orchards,  paddocks,  and  workshops  of  all  sorts,  as  carpenters; 
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smiths,  linen  weavers,  and  each  man  has  his  own  particular 
work,  which  he  can  best  do,  assigned  to  him.  Two  of  them 
act  as  p^res  hotelliers,  appointed  and  continued  in  office  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  father  abbot.  Their  business  is  to 
receive  and  wait  upon  strangers.  In  the  gatehouse  is  a  room, 
where  the  poor  come  from  miles  around  to  receive  victuals, 
and  there  is  a  school  for  boys  within  the  walls,  superintended 
by  the  fathers. 

Their  main  principle  appears  to  be,  a  devotion  of  themselves 
to  a  mortifying  and  abstemious  life,  everything  approaching  to 
luxury  or  comfort  being  carefully  avoided  by  them,  and,  indeed, 
discomfort  and  misery  in  all  things,  being  studiously  introduced 
into  their  habits.  Their  flannel  shirt  is  changed  but  once  in 
three  weeks ;  they  are  shaved  but  once  a  month ;  they  sleep 
on  straw  mattrasses,  with  a  single  blanket  to  cover  them. 
Formerly  they  slept  on  bare  planks;  but  the  pope,  considering 
this  part  of  their  discipline  too  severe,  and  injurious  to  their 
healtn,  directed  its  discontinuance.  No  fires  are  allowed,  even 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  any  part  of  the  house,  except  in 
the  kitchen,  printing  room,  strangers'  common  room,  and  in 
the  ante-room  of  the  refectory  during  dinner,  to  keep  their 
messes  warm,  which  last  provision  appears  a  somewhat  incon- 
sistent refinement.  For  seven  months  in  the  year,  their  only 
meal  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  except  three  ounces  of  bread 
in  the  evening,  is  a  dinner  at  twelve,  at  which  neither  flesh, 
fowl,  or  fish  is  eaten.  A  pint  of  beer,  however,  is  allowed  to 
each.  Probably,  during  the  remaining  months,  some  small 
addition  may  be  made  to  the  three  ounces  of  bread  in  the 
evening.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  superiors,  the  two 
p^res  hotelliers,  and  those  others  of  them  whose  duties  posi- 
tively require  the  permission,  they  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
speak,  either  to  each  other  or  to  strangers ;  nor  are  private 
friendships  permitted  among  them,  or  signs  of  kindly  greet- 
ing or  recognition,  from  one  to  another.  They  have  no  pri- 
vate cells,  but  sleep  together  in  two  dormitories.  They  atteod^ 
in  every  twenty-four  hours,  eight  different  ceremonials  or  ser- 
vices ;  the  first  taking  place  between  two  and  four  in  the  morn* 
ing,  the  next  at  half-past  five,  at  this  season,  and  possibly  earlier 
in  the  summer  time.  Probably,  on  special  fast  days,  and  at 
seasons  of  penitence,  the  number  and  length  of  these  services 
is  increased.  They  appear,  moreover,  to  fill  up  with  private 
devotions  and  meditations  every  moment  of  their  day  which 
is  not  occupied  by  their  regular  fixed  duties  and  employ- 
ments. 

The  two  superiors  lead  precisely  the  same  life  as  the  rest,  in 
every  respect,  having  merely  the  distinction  of  being  in  fact 
the  superiors.    For  necessary  purposes,  these  two  occasionally 
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go  ont  of  the  convent  into  the  world,  and  on  these  journeys  they 
wear  the  common  dress  of  a  priest  ' 

No  woman  is  allowed  to  set  foot  within  the  premises,  except 
that  the  poor  women,  who  come  to  the  place  to  beg  provisions, 
are  received  in  the  chamber  in  the  gateboase,  where,  also,  I  be- 
lieve, ladies  (I  hate  the  word  female^  it  soands  so  like  the  mere 
definition  of  a  naturalist)  accompanying  visitors  are  admitted ; 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  passing  for  petticoats.  Naturally, 
the  curiosity  of  ^  the  sex  "  as  to  La  Trappe  is  considerable,  and 
when  I  got  back  to  Antwerp  they  listened  with  interest  to 
what  I  had  to  say  about  my  visit  there.  I  have  been  told  that 
bonnets  and  gowns  have  been  exchanged  for  hats,  coats,  and 
what  not,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  admission  within  the  mys- 
terious walls.  In  France,  I  believe  that  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal  have  the  right  of  entr6e.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
privilege  may  be  here.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  monastery,  a 
woman  having  on  one  occasion  heedlessly  passed  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits,  the  holy  fathers'  pious  horror  of  the  profana- 
tion was  such,  that  they  took  the  trouble  to  turn  the  stones  of 
the  yard  on  which  she  had  stepped,  upside  down.  Also,  that 
if  by  chance  they  happen  to  see  a  woman,  however  fer 
off,  they  must  bow  their  faces  to  the  earth  till  she  is  out  of 
sight.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  in  the 
cabaret  by  the  roadside,  one  of  them,  apparently  employed 
in  some  outdoor  work,  entered,  and  spoke  to  the  woman 
of  the  house  very  much,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  fathers  are  occasionally  employed  in  performing  the 
offices  of  the  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  think  I  was 
told  that  they  receive  payment  for  these  services.  The  esta- 
blishment also  derives  an  income  from  the  produce  of  its 
estates,  if  any  surplus  is  left  unconsumed  in  the  house,  from 
gifls  of  money,  and  perhaps  of  land,  by  various  benefactors, 
and  from  the  donations  of  strangers  who  may  cliance  to  visit 
them,  although  nothing  is  asked  for,  and,  by  many,  nothing 
paid.  The  indigent  priests,  for  instance,  who,  when  on  travel, 
make  these  religious  houses  their  hotels,  pay  nothing.  I  be- 
lieve, also,  that  a  certain  fee  is  paid  by  each  member  on  his 
entrance  into  the  order.  This  house  is,  however,  very  poor, — 
so  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  stranger  priests,  who  said  he 
had  known  it  for  many  years.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  house  of 
call  in  those  parts. 

They  renounce,  in  the  most  punctilious  and  careful  manner, 
the  vanities,  amusements,  riches,  and  comforts  of  the  world, 
depriving  themselves  even  of  what  we  worldly  people  call 
necessaries,  and  devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  the  extremest 
hardship  and  privation,  continually  fasting  and  praying,  in- 
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itructing  the  poor,  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  relieving 
them,  fertilizing  by  their  labour  the  wilderness  around  them, 
and  dispensing  frugal  hospitality  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  By 
living  this  life  upon  earth,  they  hope,  as  one  of  the  p^res 
hotelliers  told  me,  to  merit  after  death  a  reward  in  heaven. 
They  number  among  their  community  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  Some  that  I  saw  appeared  to  have  moved  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life ;  but  there  are  in  the  bouse  men  who  have 
been  barristers,  hommes  de  lettres,  rich  proprietors,  and  officers 
in  the  army.  One  of  them  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had 
been  a  captain  of  lancers.  Not  long  ago  a  general  officer  had 
been  there,  but  he  had  been  recently  removed  to  another 
monastery.  The  abbot  himself,  who  I  understand  is  a  very 
superior  person,  has  been  a  colonel.  One  of  the  p^res  h6tel- 
liersy  with  whom  I  had  more  intercourse  than  with  the  other, 
assured  me  that  he  himself  had  been  a  rich  man,  with  all  the 
comforts  of  the  world  about  him,  and  servants  to  wait  upon 
him.  This  was  in  allusion  to  his  then  waiting  upon  me.  He 
said  that  he  had  once  been  as  loud  a  scoffer  as  any  at  the 
monastic  life,  but  that  on  reflection  he  had  renounced  all 
worldly  attachments  and  distractions.  He  had  considered  the 
instability  of  all  earthly  things,  that  man's  life  is  but  a  span, 
that  his  wealth  and  his  creature  comforts  cannot  attend  him 
beyond  the  grave,  and  that  the  all-important  consideration  for 
him  was,  what  would  become  of  his  soul  after  death.  He 
therefore  had  devoted  himself  to  this  life  of  self-denial,  and 
thereby  to  the  more  complete  service  of  God,  hoping  for  his 
return  hereafter.  I  give  his  own  words,  or  thereabouts.  On 
my  asking  him  whether  he  was  happy  and  contented,  and 
whether  the  rest  were  so,  he  replied,  "  pourquoi  non  ?  We 
are  not  obliged  to  remain  here;  it  is  our  own  doing.  We 
should  not  be  here  if  we  were  not  happy.''  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  as  far  as  solemn  vows  can  bind  them,  they  are  so 
bound,  after  a  certain  period  of  residence  in  the  house.  He 
said,  that  he  was  perfectly  happy,  that  he  now  ate  his  miserable 
dinner  with  more  satisfaction  than  when  he  formerly  sat  down 
to  a  luxurious  table,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  un  bon  poulet  et 
une  bouteille  de  vin,*'  that  he  had  no  anxieties^  the  world,  and 
all  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  society,  being  at  an  end  for 
him ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  devote  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  God's  service. 

He  said,  that  an  instance  never  occurred  of  a  monk  return- 
ing voluntarily  into  the  world ;  that  indeed,  occasionally,  the 
physician  who  attended  the  house,  ordered  some  of  them  to 
relinquish  the  life  they  had  adopted,  as  being  too  severe  for 
their  constitutions,  but  that  for  the  most  part  they  enjoyed 
good  health.     Many  of  them,  he  said,  were  old  men  of  eighty. 
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years,  and  some  had  been  in  the  house  erer  since  its  first  esta- 
blishment. Imagine  such  a  routine  as  theirs  for  fifty  years! 
The  time  seems,  when  I  think  of  it,  like  an  eternity.  He  cer- 
tainly looked  himself  well  and  cheerful.  He  was  a  tall, 
robust-looking  man,  with  a  good-humoured  and  prepossessing 
expression  of  countenance. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  voluntary  adoption  of  this 
severe  life  in  all  cases,  I  have  been  told,  since  my  return  to 
Antwerp,  that  these  monasteries  of  the  order  of  ot.  Bernard 
are  occasionally  made  use  of  as  places  of  punishment  for  mis- 
behaving priests. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  as  I  stated  before,  the  p^re  hotelKer  in- 
vited me  to  follow  him,  to  see  the  community  dine.  He  led 
me  through  some  dark  passages,  along  which  the  fathers  and 
brethren  were  thronging — sorrowful,  melancholy  figures,  with 
a  fixed  unchangeable  sadness  stamped  on  their  faces.  They 
wore  their  hoods  over  their  heads,  and  with  the  deeply  serious, 
anxious  expression  impressed  on  their  features,  their  unshaven 
beards  and  squalid  appearance  altogether,  they  looked  like  so 
many  personifications  of  wretchedness.  They  much  reminded 
me  of  a  picture  I  have  seen,  by  Fuseli  I  think,  illustrating 
Stern's  JSssay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery,  "  I  took  a  single  cap- 
tive," &c.  Their  eyes  were  either  bent  on  the  ground,  or,  if 
they  looked  at  me  as  they  passed,  the  look  implied  no  curiosity 
or  other  effect  on  their  minds ;  it  was  merely  as  if  they  were 
looking  through  me  at  the  wall.  Some  were  muttering 
prayers ;  some  looked  like  religious  lunatics ;  and  as  to  others, 
there  was  a  horrified  expression  on  their  faces,  as  though  they 
were  labouring  under  tne  conviction  that  they  were  eternally 
and  hopelessly  damned,  and  were  suffering  a  perpetual  waking 
nightmare  of  the  most  awful  kind,  so  that  one  could  not  avoid 
fancying  them  to  be  men  who  bad  committed  great  crimes,  or 
led  outrageously  wicked  lives  in  the  world,  and  who  were  now 
despairingly  endeavouring  to  expiate  their  sins  by  self-mortifi- 
cation, prayer,  and  penitence. 

They  moved  on  with  a  slow,  swinging,  shuffling  step,  and  as 
they  passed  through  the  ante-room,  each  dipped  his  fingers  into 
a  vessel  of  water  at  the  door  of  the  refectory,  and  wiped  them 
on  a  towel  hanging  above  it.  A  prayer  was  said,  during  which 
all  bowed  their  heads  towards  the  pavement,  till  their  backs 
were  nearly  parallel  with  it,  then  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  the 
signal  for  commencing  dinner  was  given.  They  sat  at  two 
long  tables,  ranged  along  each  side  of  the  room.  Two  or 
three,  who  acted  as  waiters,  which  office  I  understand  they 
take  in  rotation,  carried  out  of  the  ante-room  coarsely-made 
earthen  measures  containing  some  kind  of  soupy  mess,  and 
placed  one  before  each  monk.    They  tucked  up  their  long 
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sleeves,  and  with  the  solemn  slowness  that  characterized  all 
thtir  movements,  and  in  perfect  silence,  began  to  eat,  one  of 
them  seated  at  a  desk,  reading  the  while  aloud  from  a  book. 
My  p.^res  botellier  said  that  as  this  was  his  breakfast  as  well  as 
dinner ;  ('^comme  je  vais  diner/'  he  said,  *^  et  dejeuner  en  m^me 
temps;")  he  hoped  I  would  excuse  his  further  attendance,  and 
BQ  he  led  me  back  into  the  strangers'  room. 

My  companions  there  were  the  two  priests,  one  Italian,  the 
other  Flemish.  The  two  other  strangers  who  had  dined  with 
us,  were  peasants,  who  had  come  to  the  convent  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  superior,  from  their  village  priest,  to 
inspect  the  brewery,  which  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  well 
planned  and  managed.  These  men  went  away  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon. 

The  abbot  was  absent  on  business  at  the  time ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  p^re  h6tellier  again,  I  told  him  I  should  much  like,  if 
making  the  request  would  not  be  taking  a  liberty,  to  speak  to 
the  prior,  that  I  might  explain  to  him  my  motive  for  visiting 
the  house,  I  was,  in  fact,  curious  to  see  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  I  sent  him  a  civil  message  and  my  card,  and  presently 
an  answer  came  back,  that  he  was  waiting  for  me  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  He  received  me  standing  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  bowed  very  quietly  and  reservedly,  yet  courteously.  He 
had  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  countenance,  and  the  air  of  a 
gentleman,  although  his  strange  costume  and  neslected  ap 
pearance  made  it  difficult  to  judge  of  this.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  a  stranger,  an  Englishman,  who,  desiring  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  monastic  life,  and  having  heard  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  house,  had  ventured  to  ask  for  it  for  a  night.     His  de* 

Eortment  towards  me  was  solemn  and  subdued.  He  coolly 
card  me  throug^h  my  explanation,  and  then»  with  the  manner 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  put  one  or  two  indifferent  questions  to 
me,  as  to  my  object  in  visiting  Belgium,  accompanying  bis 
words,  which  he  used  very  sparingly,  with  a  few  gentle  bows. 
He  then  conducted  me  back  to  my  quarters,  saying  that  a  p^re 
hotellier  should  show  me  over  the  establishment,  and  with  an- 
other civil  bow  he  left  me. 

The  pdre  hotellier  presently  took  me  to  my  bed-room,  one 
of  a  number  of  small  chambers  opening  out  of  a  long  corridor, 
each  having  over  the  door,  the  name  of  a  saint,  painted  in 
black  letters,  on  a  white  ground.  Over  my  door  was  *'S* 
Stephanas.''  He  gave  me  the  key  of  my  room,  desiring  me  to 
take  care  of  it,  because,  as  he  said,  they  could  not  always  an- 
swer for  the  characters  of  their  guests.  I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  keys  were  not  all  alike. 

The  strangers'  part  of  the  house  consists  of  these  bedrooms 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  below,  a  hall  and  corridor,  the  small 
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room  where  we  dined,  and  which  served  for  our  common  sit- 
ting room,  and  another  larger  room,  used  when  the  gaests  are 
numerous.  They  assured  me,  that  in  the  summer  season,  there 
are  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  in  the  house  at  one  time. 
In  the  hall,  against  the  wall,  was  a  large  figure  in  alto*'relieyo, 
of  a  skeleton,  pointing  with  its  bony  fore-finger  to  the  figures 
on  the  dial  of  a  clock,  which  revolving,  the  time  was  marked 
by  this  ghastly  index.  The  grim  spectre  was  make  to  look 
significantly  at  the  spectator,  as  its  outstretched  hand  pointed 
out  the  hour,  as  though  a  solemn  warning  were  issuing  in  a 
hollow  whisper  from  its  grinning  mouth,  **  memento  fnori — time 
flies,  and  every  minute  that  passes^  brings  thee^  O  perchance,  im- 
thinking  sinner,  nearer  to  that  moment  when  thou  shalt  belong  to 
me,  death  I "  This  clock  may  be  said  to  be  a  type,  or  visible 
explanation  of  the  leading  idea,  that  guides  and  influences  the 
whole  Trappist  system,  ''  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death,"  is  their  continual  exhortation. 

The  strangers'  room  was  sparely  and  poorly  furnished — ^ 
sanded  floor,  a  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  painted  table, 
a  bureau  on  one  side,  a  tall  clock  on  the  other ;  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, an  engraved  portrait  of  a  former  abbot,  and  round 
the  walls,  a  few  prints  of  saints  and  other  religious  subjects, 
and  a  number  of  black  frames,  enclosing  various  sentences  \tx 
Flemish,  French,  and  Latin,  from  the  scriptures  and  the 
fathers,  alluding  to  the  shortness  of  life,  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
goods  and  attachments,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  in- 
evitable death,  and  for  another  world.  A  few  well-worn  books 
of  devotion  lay  about,  and  on  the  door  hung  an  avis  for  stran- 
gers, as  to  their  conduct  while  in  the  house,  printed  in  Flemish 
and  French.  The  French  version  is  given  in  an  appendix. 
The  framed  sentences,  varioufl,  but  all  to  the  same  eeneral 
purport,  were  also  hung  along  the  walls  of  the  hall  and  lower 
corridor,  and  in  the  spare  strangers*  room.  On  the  doors 
leading  into  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  monks,  and 
into  the  rooms  used  by  the  peres  hotelliers  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, notices  were  affixed,  requesting  strangers  not  to  pass 
them,  unless  accompanied  by  a  p^re  hotellier.  The  bedroom 
corridor  communicated  by  a  long  narrow,  winding  passage 
constructed  of  wood,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  and  carried  appa- 
rently halfway  round  the  house,  with  a  gallery  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  the  front  of  which  was  carefully 
latticed. 

I  was  next  taken  through  the  place.  First,  we  visited  the 
printing  room,  where  they  print  the  books  used  in  their  religious, 
services,  and  others  having  particular  relation  to  their  order. 
It  was  a  small  room,  kept  very  warm,  and  several  of  them 
were  af  work  in  it.     A  room  called  the  chapitre,  is  used  as  a 
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sort  of  common  room.  In  a  small  room  adjoining  (if  I  re-* 
member  rightly)  their  clothes  are  kept.  We  passed  also 
through  the  refectory.  Plain  white*washed  walls  and  low- 
ceilings  everywhere  met  the  eye.  All  was  entirely  destitute  of 
ornament,  except  here  and  there  a  large  carved  and  painted 
Christ,  or  saint,  or  a  religious  picture.  The  pictures  were  all 
bad,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  in  passing  by  rapidly.  Two  closed 
corridors,  one  over  the  other,  with  glazed  windows,  run  outside 
the  walls  of  the  church,  which  receives  a  borrowed  light 
through  them.  Images  of  our  Saviour  crucified,  and  of  saints, 
the  size  of  life,  were  reared  up  in  the  angles  of  these  corridors, 
and  pictures  of  saints  hung  along  their  walls,  between  the. 
windows  of  the  church.  Opposite  many  of  these  symbols, 
monks  were  kneeling,  perfectly  motionless,  with  heads  thrown 
back,  eyes  closed,  and  arms  crossed  over  their  breasts,  appa- 
rently absorbed  in  earnest  prayer.  Whenever  we  passed  an 
opening  into  the  church,  my  conductor  made  a  genuflection, 
and  crossed  himself. 

The  two  dormitories  were  long  low  rooms,  with  a  range  of 
bedsteads  along  each  side,  of  unpainted  deal,  enclosed  with  a 
frame  and  coarse  canvas  curtains ;  on  each  lay  two  straw  mat- 
trasses  and  a  blanket.  The  father  abbot's  bed  was  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  standing  by  itself,  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  by  the  words  '  R.  P.  Abbas,'  painted  along  the 
top  of  the  frame.  The  others  had  each  the  name  of  its  occupier 
painted  on  the  same  place,  as  '  P.  Gulielmus,  F.  Henricus,*  &c. 
I  believe  that  when  people  enter  a  religious  house,  they  are 
known  there,  not  by  their  real  names,  but  by  what  are  called 
names  in  religion,  "  Father  Robert,  or  Sister  Th6r6se,"  which,  I 
suppose,  pass  on  the  death  of  the  bearer,  to  some  one  else,  like 
the  clothes,  prayer-book,  or  rosary  of  the  deceased. 

The  church  is  small,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
architecture,  but  more  ornament  than  any  other  part  of  the 
building,  in  taste  however  of  an  inferior  kind*  On  the  steps 
of  the  high  altar  a  monk  was  kneeling,  with  his  arms  stretched 
Qut,  and  his  hands  open,  the  palms  turned  the  same  way  as 
his  face,  still  and  mute  as  an  image  of  wood  or  stone,  and  look- 
ing like  the  figures  of  the  praying  patriarchs  and  "  men  of 
God  "  in  the  old  Scripture  prints.  Others  were  kneeling  here 
and  there  about  the  church,  seemingly  wrapped  up  in  prayer 
or  meditation.  One  lay  prostrate,  with  his  forehead  touching 
the  pavement.  Throughout  the  whole  house  no  one  spoke, 
not  even  in  prayer,  save  when  my  guide  whispered  an  expla- 
nation to  me. 

The  burial-ground  is  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  It 
appeared  to  contain  but  few  graves.  An  enormous  crucifix  was 
planted  in  it.     By  the  way,  I  heard  nothing  of  the  popular 
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story  of  a  grave  being  always  kept  open  among  the  Trappists, 
to  receive  the  brother  whom  death  may  next  call  away,  and  of 
their  working  at  it  every  day,  thus  literally  digging  their  own 
graves.  1  did  not  observe  any  open  grave,  nor  did  the  p^re 
hotellier  allude  to  any  such  practice,  which  I  think  he  would 
have  done,  had  it  existed. 

I  was  shown  lastly,  the  brewery,  stables,  cow-houses,  work- 
shops, and  other  places  outside  the  house,  including  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  a  long  succession  of  orchards  and  paddocks,  neatly 
fenced  out  in  square  plots. 

Having  time  on  my  hands  before  four  o'clock,  the  hour  of 
the  next  service  in  the  church,  which,  in  compliance  with  the 
notice  before  mentioned,  I  proposed  to  attend,  I  employed  my- 
self in  walking  to  Westmalle  and  back,  and  smoking  cigars  by 
the  way.  The  country  is  flat,  and  possesses  only  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  desolation. 

At  four  o'clock  I  took  my  place  in  the  strangers'  gallery  of 
the  church.  The  ceremony  consisted  of  much  singing,  chant- 
ing, and  recitation,  one  set  of  voices  responding  to  another, 
with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  prayer  or  a  chant  by  a 
single  voice.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  monotonous  performance, 
and,  I  must  say,  devoid  of  anything  like  devotional  feeling. 
The  reading  was  performed  in  a  drawly,  see-saw  tone,  as 
a  school  boy  would  go  through  the  repetition  of  his  fifty 
lines  of  Homer,  and  the  singing,  unaccompanied  by  an  organ, 
or  any  other  instrument,  was  mere  hoarse,  coarse  bawling, 
quite  destitute  of  anything  like  musical  sounds,  except  that 
now  and  then,  it  was  perhaps  possible  to  recognize  something 
like  them  amid  the  din,  and  out  of  all  tune  and  time,  a  discord 
of  rusty  choruses,  occasionally  dying  off  in  shakes,  that  had 
just  the  effect  of  being  produced  in  a  cart  without  springs, 
jogging  over  a  rough  road.  The  performance  was  so  bad, 
as  scarcely  to  be  saved  by  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  from 
being  ridiculous.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  this  part  of 
the  service  did  appear  to  me,  not  only  undevotional,  but,  from 
the  sense  of  the  preposterous  and  absurd  that  to  some  extent 
it  unavoidably  carried  with  it,  absolutely  indecorous. 

The  service  lasted  till  five,  when,  with  the  Italian  priest, 
who  was  also  in  the  gallery,  I  went  down  to  supper.  I  believe 
the  other  priest  attended  none  of  the  services.  In  our  room 
we  found  a  peasant  and  a  priest,  transacting  business  with  the 
prior,  paying  him  money,  and  taking  a  receipt  for  it.  I  learned 
on  inquiry,  that  the  peasant  was  a  sort  of  village  church- 
warden, and  that  the  money  was  paid  for  church  services  per- 
formed bv  the  fathers.  Here  was  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
the  middle  ages,  all  that  our  chronicles  describe  to  us  as  things 
that  were — matters  of  almost  conjectural  history — in  full  pre- 
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sent  practice.  An  artist  might  have  made  an  interesting  pic- 
ture out  of  this  ^roup,  as  they  stood  by  the  window,  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  winters  evening  closing  in,  the  prior,  in  his 
white  monastic  dress,  holding  the  account  in  his  hand,  the 
peasant  telling  over  the  five-franc  pieces  on  the  table,  and  the 
Gur6  du  village,  in  his  black  suit,  explaining  the  business,  and 
clearing  up  the  account  A  bottle  of  beer  was  opened,  and 
after  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  the  convent,  tne  peasant 
and  the  pastor  went  away.  Whether  it  was  that  the  receipt  of 
the  dues  had  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  prior  I  cannot  say, 
but  in  his  conversation  with  these  people  his  usnal  solemnity 
of  manner  relaxed  into  something  like  a  faint  hilarity.  He 
indulged  in  a  few  careful  smiles,  the  very  opposite  of  a  gorge 
dephyie,  and  some  quiet  joking  passed  between  the  three. 
Before  he  left  the  room,  he  said  something  kind  and  hospitable 
to  us  about  our  supper.  Altogether,  I  believe  his  heart  was 
opened,  and  thai,  with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  he  went  on 
his  way,  in  some  sort,  rejoicing. 

The  supper  was  of  potatoes,  carrots,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
and  beer.  A  shaded  lamp  was  presently  set  on  the  table,  and 
as  the  p^res  hotelliers  stood  over  it,  the  light  falling  on  the 
thick  folds  of  their  white  dresses,  and  on  the  group  seated 
round  the  table,  relieved  by  the  darkness  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  room,  the  whole  made  up  an  excellent  tableau  vivant  si  la 
Rembrandt. 

The  p^res  hotelliers  lingered  in  the  room  after  supper,  as 
though  they  liked  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  their  guests.  They  entered  into 
conversation  with  us  cheerfully  and  without  restraint,  and  ap- 
peared curious  about  matters  extra  mnros.  The  Italian  guest 
spoke  French  imperfectly,  and  no  Flemish,  and  the  other,  the 
Fleming,  could  not  speak  Italian,  so  they  conversed  together  in 
Latin,  and  with  great  facility,  using  it  as  a  living  language.  In 
the  course  of  our  after-supper  talk,  the  Italian,  finding  that  I  was 
English,  asked  me  several  questions  about  England.  Among 
others,  be  asked  me  "  whether  I  had  come  from  that  country  hy 
sea  or  by  land,*'  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  *^  a  pied!/**  The  pfere 
h6tellier  at  first  remarked  upon  this,  properly  enough,  *"•  that 
the  gentleman  must  have  come  by  sea — that  it  was  an  island." 
*^Ah,bien,  c* est  une  isle? ^^  said  the  Italian.  The  p^re  h6tel- 
lier,  however,  could  not  let  well  alone,  for  immediately  after- 
wards he  added, "  mats,  but  I  thought  one  could  get  round  to  it 
by  land,  by  Iceland  or  Russia,  or  somewhere  thereabouts ! ! !" 
Imagine  any  stronger  instances  of  misdirected  education! 
Here  was  a  man,  who  could  talk  Latin  as  readily  as  I  can 
English,  who  did  not  know  that  Great  Britain  was  an  island. 
The  p^re  hotellier  did  not,  it  would  seem,  understand  very 
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dearly  what  an  island  wa&  I  believe  that  this  notion  of  Great 
Britain  being  somehow  connected  with  the  north-western  part 
of  Europe,  is  a  sufficiently  prevalent  one  on  the  Continent. 
I  think  it  was  an  Austrian  engineer  officer  (!)  who  once  ex- 
hibited to  a  friend  of  mine,  precisely  the  same  sort  of  puzzle- 
ment upon  the  point,  as  the  pfere  hotellier.  It  was  an  island — 
oh  yes — all  that  he  knew,  " parfaitement  hien^'  but  could 
not  one,  by  making  "  un  grand  detour?''  &c.,  &c. 

At  a  quarter  before  six  the  p^re  hdtellier  summoned  us  to 
the  *'  lecture^'  or  evening  reading.  We  passed  through  a  dark 
ante-room  into  the  chapitre,  a  long,  low  room  with  plain 
whitewashed  walls  and  no  furniture,  except  seats  ranged  along 
the  sides.  At  the  upper  end  stood  the  empty  chair  of  the 
abbot ;  on  the  right  of  this  sat  the  prior,  and  near  him  the 
reader,  above  whose  head  hung  against  the  wall  a  brass  lamp, 
the  only  light  in  the  room,  shedding  its  rays  upon  his  head 
and  book,  and  leaving  everything  dse  in  obscurity.  Ranged 
against  the  walls  on  either  side  sat  the  p^res  and  fr^res  in 
solemn  order,  looking  like  so  many  ghosts,  the  p^res  at  the 
the  upper  end,  and  the  fr^res  below  them.  With  their  pointed 
cowls  pulled  over  their  heads,  and  hiding  their  faces,  hands 
crossed  on  their  knees,  their  long  sleeves  hanging  down  to 
keep  them  warm,  and  their  heads  bent  slightly  forward,  and 
drooping  upon  their  chests,  they  sat,  motionless  and  silent  as 
statues.  The^  impressed  one  with  the  notion  of  their  being 
unearthly  bemgs,  whose  presence  was  uncomfortable  to  a 
mortal.  And  yet,  under  those  dismal  habiliments  was  con- 
cealed, I  have  no  dcmbt,  many  a  kind,  expansive  heart,  or 
heart  that  had  once  been  so,  and  wanted  but  to  feel  the  genial 
sympathies  of  society  to  recall  its  cheerful  tone.  There  they 
sat  in  two  rows — not  a  limb  stirred,  not  a  cough  was  heard-— 
nothing  but  the  loud  voice  of  the  reader,  as  he  read  his  admo- 
nitory chapter  in  Flemish,  now  and  then  stopping,  to  make 
sure  of  a  word  which  he  was  scarcely  able  to  read  by  the  dim 

It  was  wretchedly  cold  all  this  time,  and  the  whole  scene 
produced  a  dismality  of  feeling,  a  sense  of  melancholy  and 
misery,  that  went  through  one.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  m  an- 
other world,  and  that,  one  of  sadness  and  gloom.  Although 
but  a  few  short  hours  before  I  had  been  among  ordinary  men, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  every-day  bustle  of  life,  I  now  seemed 
to  myself  far  removed,  both  in  time  and  space,  from  everything 
I  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to.  The  presence  of  that 
spectre-like  brotherhood  appeared  to  have  wiped  out  from  my 
mind  all  its  wonted  ideas  and  associations,  and  to  have  impreg- 
nated it  with  a  sense  of  a  new  state  of  being.  It  was  aimpst 
impossible  to  me,  for  instance,  to  entertain  the  notion  that  at 
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that  moment  men  were  elsewhere  eating  their  dinners^  drink- 
ing wine,  laughing,  talking,  and  exchanging  kind  looks  and 
loving  words*  The  mind  refused  almost  to  receive  anything 
beyond  its  present  mixed  impressions  of  misery,  melancholy^, 
fear,  guilt,  and  gloom.  I  believe  my  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  probable  and  improbable,  of  the  fitness  and  propriety 
of  things  in  general,  in  fact,  were  so  completely  changed  and 
broken  up,  boulevers^s,  as  the  French  say,  that  had  one  of  the 
monks  just  then  quietly  swallowed  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  and 
fallen  down  dead  on  the  floor,  without  any  of  his  companions 
stirring  a  limb,  or  the  reading  being  stopped,  the  circomstance 
would  have  appeared  to  me  all  quite  natural  and  proper,  at 
any  rate  nothing  extraordinary.  This  by  way  of  illustration  of 
the  feeling  at  the  time.  The  presence  of  the  half  dozen  little 
boys,  whom  the  fathers  had  been  teaching,  and  who  sat  toge- 
ther in  the  dark  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room^  was  quite  a 
comfort.  They,  at  least,  with  their  blouses  and  wooden  shoes, 
belonged  to  the  ordinary,  sunshiny  world,  whence  they  had 
come  not  long  before,  and  whither  they  would  presently  re- 
turn. They  were  something  from  without,  to  remind  one  that 
elsewhere,  at  any  rate,  there  were  warm  fires,  happy  faces,  and 
joyous  hearts. 

The  lecture  over,  the  monks  slowly  rose,  and  as  slowly 
lounged  out  of  the  place,  without  observing  any  particular 
order  of  going,  quietly  disappearing,  singly  and  by  twos  and 
threes,  till  the  room  was  empty,  just  as  the  last  sparks  of  a 
piece  of  burnt  paper  wander  here  and  there  over  its  sur- 
face, becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  last  all  are  extin- 
guished. 

One  of  the  p^res  hotelliers  came  softly  to  my  side,  and  with- 
out speaking,  motioned  me  to  follow  him.  He  led  me  through 
some  dark  places,  along  which  I  had  to  feel  my  way,  and  left 
me  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the  strangers'  gallery  in 
the  church,  to  which  I  ascended. 

All  was  dark,  except  that  one  dim  lamp  hung  froni  the  xoof, 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  shedding  a  circle  of  feeble  light  on 
the  pavement  below,  and  just  showing  the  arched  roof  above. 
Two  altars  formed  a  sort  of  screen,  with  an  opening  in  the 
middle,  dividing  the  choir  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  the 
strangers'  gallery  being  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  the 
efiect  of  the  view  from  it  was  thus  rendered  yet  more  indistinct 
and  mysterious.  Through  the  opening  between  these  two 
altars  I  could  just  faintly  distinguish  the  white  figures  of  the 
fathers,  as  they  crossed  the  circle  of  glimmering  light  to  their 
places,  looking  like  so  many  shadowy  forms  flitting  about  in  an 
incantation  scene. 

From  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  silence,  presently  rose. 
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the  sound  of  their  loud  hoarse  voices,  chanting  and  reciting 
the  services.     Occasionally  they  subsided  again  into  pauses  of 

Eerfect  silence.  After  a  while,  two  tapers  were  lighted  on  the 
igh  altar,  just  serving  to  make  darkness  a  little  more  visible. 
The  service  lasted  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  At  length 
it  ended,  and  a  chorus  of  deep  voices  was  heard,  thrice  repeat- 
ing, "missa  est (something  that  sounded  like  sons,  though 

that  could  not  have  been  the  word)-— missa  est  sons — missa  est 
sons,"  and  all  was  silent ;  the  two  tapers  and  the  lamp  were 
extinguished,  and  two  monks,  having  previously  lighted  lan- 
terns at  the  latter,  filed  out  of  the  church  at  opposite  doors 
into  the  corridors,  through  the  windows  of  which,  as  they 
passed  them  with  their  lights,  I  could  see  them  slowly  pacing 
along.  One  of  them  came  stealthily  up  to  me  in  the  gallery, 
and  motioned  me  to  leave  the  place.  It  was  one  of  the  p^res 
hotelliers,  who  had  come  to  lead  me  to  my  chamber;  Thus  I 
was,  actually  and  literally, 

"  By  friar's  lantern  led," 

an  expression  I  particularly  remember,  as  exciting  my  youth- 
ful imagination,  in  Enfield's  Speaker. 

The  rest  of  them  remained,  I  believe,  awhile  longer,  in  silent 
meditation,  in  the  church. 

I  followed  my  conductor  through  the  long  passages  to  my 
room,  where  he  lighted  my  candle  at  his  lantern,  bade  me  good 
night,  and  left  me. 

My  room  was  small,  but  sufiiciently  clean  and  comfortable, 
containing  two  iron  bedsteads,  with  blue  checked  curtains 
hung  in  the  French  fashion,  one  of  them  being  furnished  with 
clean  bedding,  a  table,  with  washing  basin  and  jug,  towel, 
nightcap,  and  inkstand  on  it,  and  two  or  three  chairs.  The 
floor  was  a  boarded  one,  sanded.  On  the  wall,  over  against 
the  table,  was  fixed  a  large  carved  and  painted  Christ,  and 
below  it  a  small  vessel  for  holy  water,  such  as  are  seen  at  the 
doors  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  containing  nothing,  how- 
ever, but  pins  and  dust,  and  on  each  side  of  these,  hung  a  print 
of  a  saint. 

There  was  neither  fire  nor  fireplace,  and  the  cold  was  exces- 
sive ;  indeed,  the  cold  that  prevailed  throughout  the  house  was 
a  most  disagreeable  circumstance,  contributing  much  to  the 
dismal  sensations  by  which,  more  or  less,  I  felt  it  impossible  to 
avoid  being  oppressed  during  the  whole  time  I  remained  in 
the  monastery.  It  was  not  an  ordinary,  healthy  cold,  such  as 
is  felt  out  of  doors  on  a  frosty  morning,  but  that  set,  penetrat- 
ing cold,  that  pervades  a  house  where  there  have  been  no  fires 
for  a  whole  winter. 

It  was  now  but  seven  o'clock,  and  at  that  early  hour,  had 
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I  gone  to  bed,  I  could  not  have  slept;  so,  potting  on  my 
dressing-gown,  and  my  greatcoat  over  it,   I  sat  down  and 

wrote   a   long  letter  to  .     About  half-past  ten   I  lay 

down  on  the  bed,  wrapped  up  as  I  was,  with  a  blanket  over 
my  feet,  and  so  slept  well  enough  tUl  morning.  I  heard 
no  sound  throughout  the  house,  except  now  and  then  the 
tinkling  of  a  small  bell,  like  those  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
services,  and  which,  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  church  clock 
striking  the  hours  and  half-hours.  Having  ascertained  that 
the  midnight  service  resembled  what  I  had  seen,  and  was  to 
see  in  the  morning,  I  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  desire 
to  be  called  up  to  it. 

Saturday f  29th. — At  a  quarter  before  five  the  p^re  hotellier 
opened  my  door,  and  called  me  up  for  the  morning  service. 
Having  observed  overnight,  that  my  door  had  no  fastening 
beyond  a  bolt,  worked  from  the  inside  by  a  handle,  but  com- 
manded on  the  outside  by  a  key,  which,  although  it  was  deli- 
vered into  my  hands,  I  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  a  mere 
duplicate  of  one  in  the  possession  of  somebody  else,  and  there- 
fore possibly  common  to  all  the  doors  in  the  corridor,  and  not 
choosing,  in  so  strange  a  place,  to  allow  of  the  chance  of  any 
one  quietly  walking  up  to  my  bedside  in  tJbie  night,  without 
my  being  aware  of  it,  I  had  placed  a  chair  ana  my  carpet 
bag,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  entrance.     I  was  far  from  sus- 

Eecting  the  good  fathers  of  evil  intentions  towards  me,  but  I 
ad  a  bill  for  a  thousand  francs  in  my  pocket,  and  no  arms : 
and  that  part  of  the  house  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
sort  of  caravanserai,  open  to  all  the  world  without  inquiry  as  to 
character.  They  commonly  ask  for  your  passport,  and  that  is 
all ;  but  they  did  not  require  me  to  exhibit  mine.  And  then, 
in  such  situations,  in  spite  of  oneself,  all  the  old  stories  that 
one  has  read  and  heard  of  robber  ch&telains,  and  bloody  tricks 
upon  travellers,  sinking  beds,  secret  doors,  daggers,  poison, 
pistol,  and  cord,  come  upon  one,  and  make  one  sharp  and  sus- 
picious. My  contrivance  produced  its  effect,  for  when  the 
monk  opened  my  door,  which  I  had  suspected  he  would  be 
able  to  do  without  asking  my  leave,  the  noise  he  made 
awakened  me,  and  I  was  on  my  feet  before  he  had  well  en- 
tered the  room.  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself  in  Flemish, 
as  he  banged  the  door  against  the  chair,  "Ah,  he  fears 
murder." 

I  made  my  way  in  the  dark  to  the  church,  still  wrapped  up 
in  my  dressing  gown  and  coat,  for  it  was  horribly  cold.  Of 
course,  at  that  hour  it  was  dark  as  midnight.  Two  lamps  were 
burning  in  the  choir,  one  hanging  over  a  large  desk,  on  which 
lay  the  books  from  which  the  service  was  to  be  chanted.  It 
was  pretty  much  like  that  of  the  preceding  evening,  with  the 
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addition  of  tlie  mass  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  the  two  lamps,  and 
two  tapers,  which  were  presently  lighted  on  the  altar,  produced 
an  admirable  picture  of  light  and  shade.    The  little  light  they 
gave  just  served  to  show  the  extent  of  the  choir,  beyond  the 
two  altars  I  have  mentioned,  which  rose  in  black  relief  against 
their  gleam.    Through  the  opening  a  group  of  monks  was 
seen  standing  round  the  desk,  and  the  light,  shaded  above  by 
a  reflector,  fell  upon  them,  the  desk,  and  the  books,  with  a 
marvellous  effect.     The  rest  of  the  fathers  sat  in  their  stalls, 
concealed  from  my  view,  and  their  voices  continually  chimed 
in,  in  deep  chorus  with  those  of  the  set  round  the  desk,  who 
appeared  to  take  the  lead  in  the  service.    They  went  through 
the  sort  o{  strophe  and  antistrophe  in  which  they  sung,  in  a  suf- 
ficiently careless  way,  taking  up  their  respective  parts  hur- 
riedly, and  gabbling  them  over  as  if  they  knew  they  had  so 
much  to  sing,  and  thought  that  the  sooner  it  was  sung  the 
better.    The  choristers  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  do  the  same. 
Immediately  below  the  gallery  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish 
two  rows  01  black  objects  on  the  pavement,  which  I  supposed 
were  the  p^res,  who  are  not  admitted  into  the  choir.    The 
chantings  and    recitations  were    kept    up   for  a  long    time. 
At  length  they  ceased,  tapers  were  lighted  on  one  of  the  two 
small  altars,  which  of  course  faced  westward,  towards  the  gal- 
lery, and  were  immediately  below  it,  and  the  performance  of 
mass  was  commenced  there  by  a  priest,  who,  by  the  gold  cross 
on  his  breast,  I  perceived  to  be  the  father  abbot.     He  had  a 
fine  intelligent  countenance.    The  fr^res  (if  fr^res  they  were) 
had  vanished  before  the  altars  were  lighted  up.    The  father 
abbot  presently  advanced  with  the  chalice  and  wafer  towards 
the  gallery,  and  the  Italian  priest  quitted  his  place  by  my  side, 
and  descended  into  the  church  to  meet  him.   The  lights  in  the 
choir  having  been  extinguished,  I  supposed  that  the  service 
was  now  ended,  and  went  away,  but  afterwards,  hearing  a  noise 
in  the  church,  I  returned,  and  found  the  Italian  guest  in  full 
vestments,  performing  mass  at  one  of  the  small  altars,  while 
another  priest  was  similarly  engaged  at  the  other.     He  went 
through  the  service  with  a  marvellous  facility,  muttering  over 
the  prayers,  and  making  the  genuflexions  and  the  signs  of  the 
cross,  and  other  passes  of  the  hand  which  occur  in  the  cere- 
mony, with  a  ready  rapidity  that  was  perfectly  astonishing. 
No  doubt  he  had  made  himself  known  as  a  priest  to  the  abbot, 
and  had  ofiered  his  services.     He  and  the  other  officiator  ap- 
peared to  repeat  continually  the  same  ceremonv  of  consecrating 
the  elements.     I  believe  it  is  so.     The  church  was  now  per* 
fectly  silent,  with  the  exception  of  themutterings  of  the  priests, 
and  an  occasional  tinkling  at  the  altars.     I  think  the  body  of 
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monks  had  departed.     Mass  was  performed  also  at  the  high 
altar,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

About  half-past  six  I  left  the  church,  and  in  my  chamber 
made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  for  breakfast  at  seven. 
The  means  and  appliances  for  a  toilette  were  not  very  ela* 
borate.  No  hot  water — no  looking-glass,  a  thing  which  would 
have  savoured  of  vanity,  and  nothing  to  clean  boots  with  but 
grease,  which  I  declined. 

The  warmth  of  the  stove  was  delightful  after  the  cold  work 
of  the  night.  Our  breakfast  was  tea,  with  milk,  but  no  sugar, 
and  bread  and  butter  in  thin  slices. 

At  eighto'clock  I  attended  ^ grand  messe.*  ^  Grand  messe,tnin9* 
lated  grand  mass,  sounds  very  magnificent,  but  there  was  little 
pomp  or  grandeur  about  this  one.  I  ought  to  mention,tbat  at  the 
commencement,  and  at  various  parts  of  all  the  services,  a  monk 
pulled  one  or  the  other  of  two  bell* ropes  that  hung  down  into 
the  choir  from  the  roof,  and  the  clang  of  the  bell  outside  fol- 
lowed, announcing  far  and  near  as  its  sound  extended,  that  the 
solemn  rite  was  about  to  commence,  or  the  performance  at  that 
moment  of  some  particular  part  of  it,  of  peculiar  holiness  and 
efficacy,  that  all  who  heard  it  might  join,  although  far  off,  in 
prayer  or  holy  song  with  the  fathers.  I  remember,  that  the 
sound  of  that  bell,  and  the  thought  that  it  would  be  heard  for 
miles  around,  suggested  curious  reflections  to  me  on  the  sort  of 
electrical  communication  it  formed  between  the  solemn  scene 
within  and  the  world  without.  What  thought  the  passing 
traveller,  or  the  peasant,  plodding  his  way  to  or  from  his 
daily  toil,  of  the  toll  of  that  bell,  feebly  borne  to  his  ear  through 
the  falling  shades  of  evening,  the  darkness  of  midnight,  or  the 
mist  of  the  morning  ?  To  the  minds  of  some  it  would  present 
the  picture  of  the  mysterious  service  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent  church.  Others  would  hear  it,  and  stop,  per- 
chance, for  a  moment,  to  listen  again  for  its  sound,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  strange  scene  from  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  rung,  wondering  whence  it  came  and  what  it 
meant. 

The  mass  was  ended  before  nine  o'clock,  and  I  sallied  forth 
for  an  hour  or  two.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  genuine 
delight  witi)  which  I  lighted  my  cigar  at  the  convent  gate,  and 
walked  through  the  morning  fog  down  to  the  little  roadside 
brandy  shop  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  a  restoration  to  the. 
world,  and  all  the  feelings  connected  with  it,  which  I  enjoyed 
with  a  fervent  joy,  for  which  the  good  fathers  would  have  given 
me  small  credit.  I  can  imagine  such  to  be  the  happiness  of 
the  prisoner  just  released  from  a  long  confinement,  or  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariner,  when,  after  months  of  solitary  misery  on 
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a  desert  island,  he  first  steps  on  the  deck  of  some  friendly 
ship. 

After  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  cigars  in  the  cabaret  for 
an  hour,  during  which  I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  letter  I  had  written  the  night  before,  I  returned  to  the  con- 
vent. As  I  entered,  the  old  porter  repeated  the  ceremony  of  kneel- 
ingdown  before  me.  I  observed  this  morning,in  theyard,adecently 
appointed  one-horse  phaeton,  belonging  probably  to  some  one 
who  had  forwarded  the  father  abbot  home  the  night  before. 
Reflections  on  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  the 
reasonable  comforts  and  pleasures  contrived  there  for  our 
temperate  use,  and  on  the  contrast  here,  the  gloom  and  misery 
within  these  walls,  strange  to  think,  that  p^re  Robert,  the 
abbot,  should  thus,  without  flinching,  return  from  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  society,  into  the  chilly  and  monotonous  retire- 
ment of  his  monastery !  It  seemed  to  me,  like  a  man  sentenced 
to  death,  and  let  out  of  his  prison  for  a  few  hours,  to  mix  among 
uncondemned  men,  and  take  his  last  look  on  the  stirring 
world,  returning  quietly,  if  such  a  thing  can  be  imagined,  to 
deliver  himself  into  the  bands  of  the  hangman. 

By  the  way,  the  abbot  had  brought  back  in  his  pocket,  the 
key  of  the  library.  At  least,  my  seeing  it  depended  upon  his 
return.  I  visited  it  with  the  p^re  hotellier  and  the  librarian, 
the  latter,  a  pale-faced,  literary  looking  man  in  spectacles,  who, 
I  was  assured,  had  been  rich  in  the  world.  It  was  contained 
in  large  room  within  the  strangers'  quarters,  and  might  con- 
sist of  seven  or  eight  thousand  volumes.  I  had  no  time  to 
examine  the  collection  minutely,  but  there  was,  of  course,  a 
large  proportion  of  divinity,  and  works  relating  to  the  church, 
and,  I  believe,  there  were  also  worldly  books, many,  q/'oW  kinds^ 
which  the  p^re  hotellier  pointed  out  to  me  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  as  ^mauvais  livres?  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  could 
read  their  Latin  books,  •  Ah  monsieur,  vous  avez  ^tudie  Y 
When  I  put  a  question  to  him  which  he  could  not  answer,  he 
referred  it,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  the  librarian,  who, 
being  forbidden  to  speak,  replied  by  signs  and  finger-talk,  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  when  these  means  were  insuflScient,  by 
an  occasional  monosyllable  ;  but  whenever  he  opened  his  lips, 
he  repeatedly  crossed  himself,  as  though  he  considered  he  had 
committed  a  sin,  and  wished  to  save  himself  from  its  evil  conse- 
quences. I  wished  to  have  taken  away  with  me  some  book 
printed  at  their  press,  but  I  found  there  was  some  difficulty 
about  this,  and  having  no  time  to  negociate  it,  I  said  no  more 
on  the  subject. 

On  my  applying  for  some  token  of  remembrance  of  the 
place,  the  father  said  in  a  tone  of  regret,  '  One  might  have 

z  2 
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given  you  a  rosary,  but,  you  are  not  of  our  religion/ — and  be 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  significantly.     I  pointed  out  to  him, 
as  to  the  rosary,  that  although  I  should  not  put  it  to  the  same 
use  that  the  members  of  his  church  would  apply  it  to,  yet,  that 
it  would  be  safe  in  my  hands  from  disrespect.    That  we  both 
worshipped  the  same  God,  and  acknowledged  the  same  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  in  looking  at  whose  image  therefore,  which  re- 
minded us  of  the  circumstance  of  his  sufferings,  I  could  not 
entertain  other  feelings  than  those  of  the  proper  veneration 
which  the  remembrance  would  suggest.     He  replied,  that  the 
rosaries  he  had,  were  consecrated,  and  could  therefore  scarcely 
be  placed  with  propriety  in  my  hands,  I  not  being  of  their 
church.     Nevertheless,  in  all  my  conversations  with  him,  and 
particularly  on  this  occasion,  he  was  considerate  and  courteous, 
displaying  no  bigotryi  or  distrust,  or  coldness  towards  me,  as  a 
Protestant ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exhibited  a  charity  of  feeling 
on  religious  matters,  which  did  him  great  credit.    Fas  est,  &c. 
I  wish  that,  in  this  respect,  some  Protestants  would  imitate 
him. 

He  gave  me  a  rosary  at  last,  but  before  he  delivered  it  into 
my  hands,  he  explained  the  allusion  of  its  divisions  to  the 
various  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  meaning  of 
each  bead,  as  a  credo,  a  paternoster,  ten  ave  marias,&c., '  with- 
out doing  which,'  he  said  very  gravely,  *  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously give  it  me.' 

I  stood  talking  with  him  a  long  time  in  a  sort  of  store-room 
where  he  kept  various  things.  I  did  not  attempt  to  argue 
with  him  when  I  differed  from  him,  and  I  avoided  even  ex- 

fressing  dissent,  as  leading  to  argument.  Indeed,  very  often 
could  not  have  gainsaid  him,  as,  when  he  spoke  of  the  injus- 
tice of  accusing  Koman  Catholics  (of  course  he  did  not  say 
Roman)  of  worshipping  images  and  pictures^  becatise  they  chose 
to  have  them  before  their  eyes^  as  mementos  of  holy  personages^ 
and  important  religious  events^  and  incentives  to  fervent  prayer 
and  godly  living.  As  to  the  image  of  our  Saviour  crucified,  or 
the  simple  cross,  surely  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  and 
fitting  than  for  aZZ  Christians  to  set  them  up  before  their  eyes, 
as  mementos  of  their  grant  of  salvation;  to  look  upon  them  with 
feelings  of  interest  and  reverence,  as  reminding  them  of  the 
great  atonement  offered  for  their  sins.  The  reverential  regard 
with  which  they  are  viewed,  attaches,  not  to  the  symbol  itself, 
but  to  the  Son  of  God,  of  whose  sufferings  it  reminds  us.  I 
never  could  understand  the  objections  made  by  ultra- Protest- 
ants to  this  particular  representation.  Their  violent  horror  of 
it,  appears  to  me,  to  be  somewhat  more  than  merely  unneces- 
sary.    They  might  as  reasonably  object  to  the  reading  of  those 
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portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  describe  the  crucifixion.  The 
tetters  composing  those  passages,  are  merely  the  means  of  con- 
veying certain  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  the  symbol  of  the  cross  is 
merely  a  more  concise  and  imperfect  mode  of  conveying  the  same 
ideas.  Had  the  crucifixion  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  modern  New  Zealanders,  and  had  the 
event  been  recorded  by  an  Egyptian  or  a  New  Zealand  sacred 
historian,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  record  would  have  con- 
sisted of  a  crucifix  engraved  on  the  walls  of  a  temple,  or  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  As  the  p^re  hotellier  moreover  justly  observed, 
the  only  means,  after  spoken  words,  by  which  the  idea  of  the 
crucifixion  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  fixed  on  the 
memory  of  ignorant  unlettered  men,  are,  the  crucifix,  or  other 
similar  representations.  He  said  too,  *  Suppose  that  you  have 
a  father  whom  you  dearly  love,  is  it  not  a  comfort  and  a  plea- 
sure to  you  to  possess  his  picture — to  have  it  near  you,  that 
you  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  him  V  I  suspect  the  rea- 
soning process  in  the  minds  of  ultra-protesting  Protestants,  on 
this  and  other  similar  points,  to  be  something  of  this  kind,  viz. 
*  To  do  as  the  papists  do,  is  to  become  papistical  ourselves,  and 
therefore  wrong  ;  but  the  papists  employ  the  crucifix  on  various 
occasions,  and  in  various  places  ;  therefore,  for  us  to  employ  it, 
is  wrong.'  A  fallacy,  because  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  thing  done,  being,  in  itself,  essentially 
and  peculiarly  papistical.  A  papist  eats  and  drinks,  viralks 
and  talks,  and  stands  on  his  heels,  and  not  on  his  head,  but 
because  I  do  the  same  things,  non  sequitur,  that  I  am  a 
papist. 

The  father  spoke  very  earnestly  to  me  about  these  matters, 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  in 
preaching  and  praying,  is  termed  unction.  I  left  a  trifling 
sum  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  his  convent ;  he 
received  it,  evidently  with  pleasure,  but  without  any  particular 
expression  of  his  thanks,  as  though  he  considered,  that  what 
was  not  asked  for,  scarcely  required  it,  for,  as  he  said,  the 
monastery  offered  its  homely  hospitality  to  all  the  world, 
counting  upon  nothing  in  return,  although  the  better  class  of 
visitors  did  generally  leave  some  small  present  behind  them. 

I  think,  however,  that  he  took  these  few  francs  of  mine  as 
an  earnest  of  the  good-will  towards  his  community,  and  toler- 
ance of  his  faith,  which  I  had  expressed  in  my  conversation, 
for  he  presently  said,  •  Well,  I  see  you  are  not  one  of  those 
who  make  a  joke  of  what  we  hold  sacred,'  and  opening  a 
drawer,  he  brought  out  a  small  metal  cross  and  heart,  of  very 
trifling  value,  ornamented  with  some  emblems  and  legends, 
and  jgave  them  to  me,  saying,  very  solemnly,  that  they  had 
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been  consecrated,  and  would  bear  me,  one  day,  some  good 
service,  C  ^^  ^^w*  portera  honheur^)  that,  on  looking  at  Jhis 
present,  I  should  think  on  what  he  had  said  to  me,  and  more 
to  the  same  effect.  For  all  this,  he  has  not  converted  me,  only 
I  am  reasonable  I  hope,  and  I  will  not  be  led  into  condemna- 
tion of  these  people,  through  thick  and  thin.  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  one  set  of  Christians  to  quarrel  violently  and  virulently 
with  another  set,  on  account  of  some  diflference  between  them 
on  certain  points  of  doctrine  and  church  discipline;  and  as  to 
these  monks,  although,  no  doubt,  much  may  be  found  in  the 
monastic  system  to  condemn ;  such  institutions  are  probably 
useful  lo  some  extent  in  saving  souls — ^thejr  are  a  sort  of  spiri- 
tual refuges  for  the  destitute,  for  very  miserable  sinners,  and 
suitable  asylums,  we  must  believe,  to  many  men  of  fervent, 
enthusiastic,  natural  piety,  or  to  whom  misfortunes  have  made 
the  world  a  mere  waste  of  misery,  an  uncongenial-  abode,  in 
which  their  feelings  are  continually  harassed  and  shocked  by 
unwelcome  associations  and  recollection.  To  the  Trappists, 
seeing  how  severe  their  discipline  is,  some  credit  must  at  any 
rate  be  given,  for  sincerity  in  their  devotion  of  themselves  to 
prayer  and  penitence,  and  their  existence  is  made  as  useful  to 
those  around  them,  as  is  consistent  with  what  they  consider 
necessary  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

The  strangers'  dinner  to-day  was  pretty  much  the  same  as 
yesterday's.  It  commenced,  however,  with  soup — a  sort  of 
milky  concoction,  which  I  suppose  I  missed  yesterday.  I 
asked  leave  to  see  the  community  dine  again.  As  we  were 
walking  along  the  passage  leading  to  the  refectory,  the  church 
bell  rang.  '  Ah,  c  est  TAngelus,'  whispered  the  p^re  hotellier, 
and  instantly  dropped  down  on  both  knees,  and  so  remained 
for  a  few  moments.  These  occasions  were  always  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  pie,  but  I  thought  that  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
was  to  bow  my  head  respectfully,  and  to  remain  silent  and 
motionless  till  they  had  passed  over;  and  this  conduct  I  always 
adopted.  The  dinner  scene  was  the  same  as  before;  only  to* 
day,  the  abbot  was  present,  and  I  observed,  that  he  sat  at  a 
small  table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  with  the  prior  on 
his  right-hand,  and  the  directeur  on  his  left,  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  that,  when  the  prayer  and  the  hymn  were  ended,  he 
gave  the  signal  for  serving  dinner,  by  knocking  with  the  haft 
of  his  knife  on  the  table.  His  own  mess  was  served  first.  I 
could  almost  fancy  to-day,  there  was  an  impatient  eagerness  in 
the  way  in  which  he  rapped,  a  bustling  alacrity  to  serve  out, 
on  the  part  of  the  waiters,  and  a  hungry  anxiety  to  begin,  on 
the  part  of  the  eaters,  all  very  natural  in  men  who  had 
scarcely  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  Still,  the  subdued, 
monkish  manner  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  I  have  no  dbubt 
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that  anything  approaching  to  greediness,  even  in  manner, 
would  be  punished  by  some  severe  penanoe  enjoined  on  the 
offender. 

I  may  as  well  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  trouble  the 
fathers  undertake  with  respect  to  their  guests,  that  the  p^re 
hotellier,  understanding  I  meant  to  walk  back,  begged  I  would 
give  myself  no  trouble  about  my  carpet-bag,  beyond  leaving  it 
properly  directed  in  my  chamber,  and  that  he  would  take  care 
that  it  was  forwarded  by  the  afternoon  diligence — which  pro- 
mise he  punctually  performed. 

I  left  soon  after  twelve,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the  outer 
gate  of  the  convent,  telling  me  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so ; 
and  there  we  shook  hands  together,  and  he  bestowed  his  bene- 
diction on  me,  and  bade  me  a  kind  farewell. 

I  chose  to  walk  back,  because  the  time  of  the  diligence  did 
not  square  with  my  intention  of  dining  with  my  friends  at 
Antwerp  at  five.  My  walk  was  tiresome  enough ;  the  straight 
road,  fringed  with  the  everlasting  rows  of  trees,  appeared  in- 
terminable. I  left  the  monastery  about  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
and  reached  the  railway  station,  noar  the  Borgerhout  Gate, 
about  four.  There  I  found  a  stand  of  vigilantes,  and  took  one 
to  nay  hotel. 

Memoraudum.  One  piece  of  good  philosophy,  at  any  rate, 
may  be  extracted  out  of  a  visit  to  the  Monastery  of  Westmalle, 
viz.  contentment  with,  and  keener  appreciation  of,  all  the  little 
comforts  and  means  of  sober  happiness,  that  lie  within  easy 
reach  of  most  of  us  in  our  social  existence,  and  which,  until  we 
have  seen  to  what  a  depth  of  dismal  wretchedness  (for  such  it 
is,  after  all,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motive)  poor 
humanity  may  be  sunk,  but  too  many  of  us  are  apt,  not  merely 
to  neglect  to  make  the  most  o^  but  ungratefally  to  regard  as 
not  enough. 


APPENDIX. 

Copy  of  printed  Rules  for  StraTigers"  Conduct  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Bernards  near  Westmalle,  in  Belgium. 

Memorandum,  January  29, 1842. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
strangers  lodging  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Bernard,  near  West- 
malle, about  twelve  miles  from  Antwerp,  hung  up  in  the 
strangers'  common  room,  and  in  their  bed-rooms.  It  is  printed 
on  the  same  page  in  Flemish  also,  and  was  copied  by  me  at 
the  convent  this  morning. 
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P.S»  N.B.  The  regulations  differ  as  to  hoars,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  year,  and  different  sets  are  posted  ap  ac* 
cordingly. 


Jesus.  Maria.  Bemardus. 


Vanden  14  Sep.  tot  Paschena. 

Avis. 

Messrs.  les  Etrangers  sont  pri^s  de  la  part  du 
Heverend  P^re  Abb^,  de  n'entrer  sans  la  conuaissance 
d'un  P^re  Hotellier,  tant  dans  Tinteriear  de  la  maison 
qu'a  dehors,  dans  d'autres  endroits,  que  dans  les 
suivants. 

1.  Dans  les  corridors  d^en  haat  condaisants  au  choear, 
place  destinee  aux  Etrangers.  2.  Dans  ]eurs  cham- 
bres.  3.  Dans  les  corridors  du  quartier  des  Etrangers. 
4.  Dans  le  grand  et  le  petit  jardin,  oil  Pon  ne  s'arrete 
pas  aupr^s  des  Beligieux.  Note.  On  n'entrera  pas 
non  plus  au  moulin  ni  h,  la  brasserie,  sans  un  P^re 
Hotellier. 

Ces  messieurs  sont  invit6s  aussi  ^  assister  autant  que 
possible  aux  offices  divins  commencants  comme  suit, 

Primes  a  6  heures  et  demi  du  matin.  Tierces  et  la 
grand  messe  yers  les  8  heures«  La  lecture  au  chapitre 
au  quart  avant  6  heures,  suivie  de  complies,  apr^s 
lesquelles  on  se  rend  it  sa  chambre  k  coucher.  Note. 
Les  Dimanches,  jours  de  FSte,  etde  jSune  particuli^re, 
il  y  aura  quelques  changements  dans  les  heures  de 
Poffice  diyin. 

2.  Depuis  complies  jus-qu'  a  6  heures  du  matin  on 
observera  autant  que  possible,  le  silence. 

3.  On  sera  tres  prudent  avec  la  lumi^re. 

4.  On  ne  derangera  personne,  sans  necessity,  avant 
5  heures  du  matin. 

5.  Si  quelqu'un  desirerait  partir  de  grand  matin  ou 
assister  ^  Tomce  de  nuit,  il  est|  pri6  d*en  donner  con- 
uaissance la  veille  au  soir,  au  P^re  Hotellier. 

La  Table. 

Le  Dejeun6  k  7  heures. 

Le  Din6  sL  11  heures  et  demie. 

Le  Soup6  £l  6  heures. 


Doet  alles  tot  glorie  yan  God. 
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HISTORICAL  BALLADS.— No.  1. 

By  Lord  J.  MatmerSf  M,  P. 


THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 


I. 


The  Stuart  Queen  is  failing  fast«  and  factions  round  her  press> 
And  to  the  pains  of  parting  life  add  their  own  bitterness. 
The  cherished  wish  of  carefraught  years — ^the  secret  of  a  life. 
Will  perish  unregarded  in  those  courtly  minions'  strife. 


II. 


She  never  had  in  health's  brave  hour  the  courage  to  declare 
Her  injured  father's  injured  son  her  own  undoubted  heir ; 
But  many  a  secret  sigh  she  breathed,  and  many  a  prayer  she  said. 
That  the  crown  of  these  fair  islands  might  alight  upon  his  head. 


III. 


Those  feeble  sighs  and  timid  prayers  are  drawing  to  their  end. 
No  brother  holds  her  death-cold  hand,  beside  her  weeps  no  friend. 
That  brother  still  in  exile  lives ;  those  friends  may  join  him  there 
When  another  sun  shall  see  their  prudence  changed  into  despair. 


IV. 


Bight  to  her  dying  bed  two  haughty  men  have  rudely  pressed. 
And  with  harsh  words  and  stem  have  made  their  cruel  request. 
The  dying  queen  has  left  her  crown,*  old  England's  glorious  crown. 
To  the  vulgar  foreign  ruler  of  a  petty  German  town. 


V. 


Those  nobles  of  rebellion— those  insects  of  a  day — 

To  startled  London  straight  proclaim  the  absent  German's  sway  j 

But  are  there  none  among  the  true  and  loyal  English  names 

Be  bold  to  cry  *  God  save  the  King  I  our  rightful  lord,  King  James  ? ' 

*  Virtually— by  consigning  the  white  stick  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
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VI. 


Alas^  for  England's  gentlemen  !  alas,  for  England's  peers  ! 
The  cause  for  which  their  fathers  bled  is  lost  through  selfish  fears. 
They  hesitate  and  ponder,  while  the  precious  hours  go  on 
That  seat  the  mean  invader  on  the  Stuarts'  rightful  throne. 


VII. 


But  there  is  one  who  does  not  flinch,  whose  eye  in  kindling  ire 
Bebukes  his  craven  colleagues  as  they  one  by  one  retire. 
'  Oh,  haste  thee,  Ormonde,  let  us  go,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
To  London's  jaded  crowds  proclaim  their  king  that's  far  away. 


VIII, 


'  Oh !  dare  this  stake,  for  her  dear  sake,  to  whom  is  truly  given 
To  breathe  upon  the  kings  of  earth  the  benison  of  Heaven, 
Oh !  dare  this  risk,  this  little  risk,  and  those  false  dukes  shall  see 
How  the  hearts  of  this  poor  people  yearn  to  be  set  from  traitors  free. 


IX. 


'  And  when  another  Stuart  king  shall  ride  in  triumph  down 
The  shouting  files  of  loyal  men  through  London's  joying  town. 
Then  shall  a  grateful  king,  and  rescued  church,  and  country,  own 
That  no  Ormonde  ever  ftuled  to  do  his  duty  to  the  throne !' 


But  Atterbury  speaks  in  vain,  no  Claverhouse  is  there 

To  cast  away  the  scabbard,  and  all  risks  for  honour  dare  ; 

And  Craven's  gallant  heart  is  chilled,  and  a  Churchman  stands  alone 

To  help  'gainst  foes,  and  timid  friends,  the  Stuart  to  his  throne. 


XI. 

Then  honour  to  that  soul  of  truth,  that  heart  of  loyal  fire 
Whom  wrongs  and  insults,  calumnies  and  dungeons,  could  not  tire ; 
Who  carried  to  a  foreign  land  what  no  Parliament  e'er  gave — 
The  sympathy  of  virtuous  men — ^the  praises  of  the  brave ! 
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The  Parish  Choir,  or  Church  Mtisic  Book,  Published  Monthly, 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Church  Music.  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3.     London,  John  Ollivier. 

The  present  state  of  Church  Music  in  England  is  unhappily 
even  more  debased  than  that  of  most  other  parts  of  the  church 
system.  Admirable  as  that  system  is  in  theory  ; — with  its  paro- 
chial divisions  of  the  land,  in  each  of  which  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  are  presumed  to  be  under  the  personal  care 
of  one  or  more  industrious  clergymen  ; — with  its  hierarchical 
grades  of  rural  dean,  arch-deacon,  bishop,  and  metropolitan, 
an  ascending  chain  of  superintending  wisdom  and  executive 
power; — with  its  close  connexion  with  every  rank  in  society,  and 
every  old  established  institution  of  the  realm  ;  yet  in  practice,  we 
find  that  the  Church  has  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  vast  masses 
of  the  population,  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  her  no- 
minal adherents,  she  is  re;2:arded  but  as  the  most  respectable 
of  denominations.  So  with  regard  to  church  music,  under 
which  term,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  may  be  included  most 
of  the  solemnities  of  public  ^^orship,  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
fect than  the  theorv,  nothing  more  cold,  heartless,  and  self- 
contradictory  than  the  practice. 

For,  let  us  look  at  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  examine 
into  the  nature  of  that  public  common  worship  of  the  Almighty, 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  are  there  set  forth,  for  tne 
use  of  the  English  church.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end,  one 
earnest,  hearty  act  of  adoration  and  praise,  of  confession  and 
intercession,  in  which  all  the  congregation  assembled  are 
supposed  to  join.  Now,  led  by  the  officiating  priest,  they 
make  open  and  audible  confession  of  sin  and  unworthiness — 
unworthiness  to  offer  any  fit  sacrifice.  Next,  reassured  by  the 
authoritative  declaration  of  God's  pardon,  they  begin  the  work 
of  praise — that  part  of  divine  service  of  which  the  church 
catholic,  emulous  of  the  church  triumphant,  has  always  made 
the  greater  part  of  her  public  liturgies  to  consist;  by  joining 
in  their  Saviour's  own  prayer,  their  priest  and  people,  first 
solemnly  asking  God  so  to  '  open  their  lips  that  their  mouth 
may  shew  forth  His  praise,'  oner  up  psalms,  hymns,  and  can- 
ticles, in  which  the  greatness  and  mercy  of  the  Most  High 
and  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  true  believers,  are  celebrated  in 
strains  fit  for  the  saints  above.  After  this  follows  the  Creed, 
the  triumphant  confession  of  the  one  true  faith.  But  why 
need  we  go  through  the  service  ?  Does  it  not  theoretically 
most  fully  justify  those  glowing  terms  of  eulogy  in  which  it  is 
usual  to  speak,  not  less  of  its  august  simplicity,  its  ardent  yet 
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chastened  spirit  of  devotion,  its  beautiful  and  never-tiring 
variety,  than  of  its  excellency  in  giving  every  worshipper  a  di- 
rect personal  interest  in  the  worship  offered.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause (to  use  Dr.  Dealtry's  words)  •  it  is  not  left  exclusively 
to  the  officiating  minister,  but  the  people  are  directly  engaged  in 
the  celebration  of  it^  sometimes  by  their  loud  Amens  testifying 
their  hearty  concurrence  in  what  they  have  heard  ;  sometimes 
'  as  it  were  with  one  voice  and  one  heart  making  their  confes- 
sions unto  the  Lord/*'  or  joining  in  the  song  of  praise  ;  and 
sometimes  uniting  with  the  minister  in  alternate  portions  of 
the  service,  a  custom  not  more  venerable  for  its  antiquity  than 
conducive  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  constant  attention,  to 
awaken  right  feelings  of  devotion,  and  to  promote  that  worship 
which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth/ 

Thus  then,  any  one,  some  foreigner  for  instance,  who  knew 
the  service  of  the  English  Church  by  theory  alone,  or  by  the 
reports  of  her  affectionate  children,  might  conjure  before  his 
eyes  the  spectacle  of  one  of  our  churches,  filled  with  an  adoring 
piultitude,  employed  in  concert  with  their  pastor,  and  with 
each  other  in  rendering  to  the  Divine  Being  the  highest  tri- 
bute of  praise  that  their  faculties  admit  of.  Knowing  as  he 
would  by  report,  the  wealth,  the^  liberality,  and  the  boasted 
respectability  of  the  English  public,  and  how  these  qualities 
are  exhibited  in  all  that  concerns  personal  comfort  or  national 
aggrandisement ; — hearing  too  of  our  clergy,  numerous,  learned, 
leisurely,  accomplished,  delighting  in  all  the  ordinances  of  their 
spiritual  Mother  and  Mistress,  what  pictures  would  he  not  frame 
of  the  chastened  splendour  displayed  in  all  that  concerns  the  ho* 
nour  of  God ; — of  the  holy  zeal  with  which  His  house  would  be 
preserved  from  decay  or  desecration,  not  to  say  shabbiness  and 
filth  ; — of  the  loud  and  hearty  response  of  the  assembled  people, 
when,  as  Hooker  says,  '  their  pastor  joyfully  beginneth,  and 
they,  with  like  alacrity,  follow,  dividing  between  them  the 
sentences  wherewith  they  strive  which  shall  most  show  his 
own,  and  stir  up  others*  zeal  to  the  glory  of  that  God  whose 
name  they  magnify ;' — how  would  he  fancy  us  emulating  the 
first  Christians,  whose  liturgies  we  boast  of  using,  and  whose 
doctrines  we  claim  to  be  identical  with  our  own,  in  the  halle- 
lujahs which  reverberated  from  their  roofs,  and  the  mighty 
sound  of  their  chants  that  rolled  from  side  to  side  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea !  And,  more  especially,  since  our  service  is 
on  the  face  of  it  a  musical  one  ;  since  no  multitude  of  human 
beings,  actuated  by  the  same  emotions,  and  expressing  them 
in  the  same  form  of  words,  ever  did  or  could  refrain  from 
adopting  the  same  musical  tone ;  and  since  music  is  not  only 

♦  Basil. 
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a  necessary  bond  of  sympathy  among  masses  of  people  actuated 
by  one  feeling,  bat  is  nature's  own  way  of  expressing  all  feel- 
ing ;  and  since,  moreover,  our  service  book  abounds  in  direc- 
tions for  singing — Here  shall  be  sung  or  said — O  come  let  us 
sing,  Sfc. ;  what  an  idea  would  our  hypothetical  foreigner  form 
of  the  excellency  of  that  music  which  we  should  use  as  the 
vehicle  of  our  public  common  congregational  act  of  praise  and 
prayer;    what   a  knowledge   of  sacred    music  amongst  the 
clergy  !  what  zeal  for  it  amongst  the  laity !  how  the  young 
must  be  instructed  in  it  as  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  joining 
in  a  service  which  they  are  to  oflFer  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  their  whole  lives  !     Alas !  putting  the  theory  of 
the  English  Church  service,  and  the  wealth,  education  and 
capabilities  of  clergy  and  laity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  naked 
facts  on  the  other,  what  a  wretched  discrepancy  must  appear ! 
Lamenting  as  we  do,  and  as  every  lover  of  the  English 
Church  must  lament,  not  merely  the  degraded  and  unchurch- 
like  manner  in  which  her  public  Liturgy  is  commonly  cele- 
brated,   but  that  state  of  ignorance   and  apathy  respecting 
all  that  concerns  the  church,  of  which  it  is  merely  one  mani- 
festation ;— lamenting,  too,  that  state   of   disaffection  which 
induces  the  laity,  under  the  guidance  of  Jesuitical  or  Socinian 
newspaper  writers,  to  rebel  at  any  attempts  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
store a  pure  church  discipline  ;  and  to  resist  any  attempts  to  re- 
form the  church  service  under  the  superstitious  dread  of  priestly 
influence,  or  tendency  to  Bomanism  ; — under  these  feelings  we 
received  with  no  little  satisfaction,  the   unpretending  work, 
whose  title,  The  Parish  Choir ^  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article* 
For   it  announces  what  in  England^  is   generally   one   step 
towards  the  mitigation  of  any  evil ;  viz.  that  a  society  has  been 
formed,  a  Society  for  Promoting  Church  Music^wiih  the  object 
of  producing, '  The  complete  reformation  of  Church  Mtisic  upon 
Church  principles.' 

•  This  society  has  arisen,'  says  one  number  of  the  publication 
before  us,  *  from  the  feeling  that  something  may  be  done  and 
ought  to  be  done,  to  improve  the  style  of  music  and  singing  in 
our  churches,'  This  for  many  years,  it  goes  on  to  say,  has 
been  the  subject  of  fruitless  complaints  from  Bishops,  clergy, 
in  fact,  from  every  body  who  has  thought  about  it,  and  of 
equally  fruitless  efforts  at  reformation ;  the  failure  of  which 
efforts  may  be  fairly  attributed,  not  only  to  the  generally 
existing  state  of  musical  ignorance  and  religious  apathy,  but 
to  the  isolated  manner  in  which  they  were  made,  and  to  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  rules  to  guide  them. 

*  This  being  the  case,  a  few  members  of  the  Church  have  determined 
to  try  what  they  can  do  by  uniting  themselves  into  a  society,  and 

'  employing  some  regular  means  of  teaching  and  persuasion.     And  their 
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desire  is,  not  only  that  the  singing  in  churches  should  he  improved* 
musically  speaking,  but  further,  that  all  improvement  should  be  guided 
by  sound  religious  principles,  and  they  feel  that  the  latter  point  needs 
particular  attention,  now  that  instruction  in  singing  is  become  so  popular 
and  so  easy  to  be  had.' 

It  is  to  the  want  of  correct  principles,  it  goes  on  to  say,  that 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  service  of  yarioas  churches, 
where  attempts  at  reformation  have  been  made,  must  be 
mainly  attributed. 

But  then,  we  may  fairly  ask,  where  are  these  correct  princi- 
ples to  be  found  ?  Are  we  to  accept  the  opinons  of  this  or 
that  roan,  or  society,  or  is  there  any  standard  to  test  them 
by? 

Certainly  there  are  such  principles — there  is  such  a 
standard ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book. 

^  Any  attempts,*  says  the  Parish  Choir,  *  to  bring  abont  a 
better  kind  of  church  music,  must  be  begun  with  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  must  be 
carried  on  with  a  sincere  desire  to  conform  to  its  real  spirit 
and  character,  otherwise  the  service  will  be  a  patchwork  of 
contradictions^  and  the  customs  of  no  two  places  will  be  the 
same.' 

Thus  far,  then,  we  most  cordially  agree  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  Society.  Since  the  ritual,  contained  in  that  book,  is 
the  professed  object  of  veneration  of  all  churchmen,  however 
they  may  differ  on  certain  points  of  interpretation,  and  since 
that,  and  that  only,  is  the  authorized  vehicle  of  the  prayers 
and  praises  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  our  endeavours  to 
reform  church  music  should  be  based  upon  that  Liturgy,  and 
should  harmonize  with  its  spirit  and  its  forms.  In  &ct,  we 
ought  (to  continue  our  quotation)  '  to  make  our  stand  upon 
the  Prayer  Book ;  to  use  its  words ;  to  appeal  to  it,  and  to 
abide  by  its  decision  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  public  worship.' 

These,  then,  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Society> 
professing  which,  we  hope  it  will  proclaim  war  to  the  kni& 
against  the  ignorance,  tne  coldness,  the  slovenliness,  the  bad 
taste,  the  irreverence,  the  puritanical  formality,  which  we  fear- 
lessly say,  now  characterise  the  common  manner  of  celebrating 
divine  service.  And  it  has  commenced  the  fight  by  the  issue 
of  the  little  work  before  us ;  of  which  we  may  say,  that  it 
seems  intended  not  only  to  teach  right  principles  and  subvert 
wrong  ones,  but  also  to  supply  good  music  for  those  who  have 
the  grace  to  use  it.  Every  number  contains  four  pages  of 
neatly  printed  music,  which  is  intended  to  form  by  degrees  *  a 
complete  system  of  all  the  music  required  for  all  the  service* 
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and  offices  of  tbe  church/  and  double  that  quantity  of  letter- 
press, consisting  of  instructions  in  chanting,  articles  on  the 
prejodiees  and  misapprehensions  so  universally  prevalent  re- 
specting the  choral  service,  extracts  from  standard  works, 
Illustrations  of  the  Prayer  Book,  &c. ;  and  we  may  con* 
scientiously  express  our  belief  that  the  earnest  religious  tone 
in  which  every  subject  is  treated  of,  and  the  zeal  for  God's 
church  which  is  manifested  in  every  page,  must  ere  long  bring 
many  a  churchman,  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  profession,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Church  Music,  and 
ensure  it  an  influential  operation  on  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  the  struggle  which  the  Society  will  have  to  make,  will 
be  no  trifling  one ;  for  its  enemies  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
diversified,  and  what  is  worse,  they  have  already  got  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Have  patience,  gentle  reader,  whilst 
we  try  to  give  you  ever  so  cursory  a  glance  at  their  various 
bands,  and  the  motives  which  urge  them  to  hostility.  Here, 
entrenched  behind  an  almost  impregnable  mound  of  selfish- 
ness stands  a  firm  phalanx  of  cool,  shrewd,  calculating  people 
of  the  world  ;  their  whole  souls  bent  on  money  getting,  or  on 
money  spending ;  (yet  moral,  truly  respectable  in  all  their  deal- 
ings, going  to  church  every  Sunday  to  set  the  lower  orders  a 
good  example,  and  not  objecting  to  the  parson  if  he  is  not  too 
hard  upon  themselves ;)  they  feel  that  any  demonstration  of 
religious  fervour  would  be  an  open  rebuke  upon  their  own 
lukewarmness,  and  most  vigorously  resist  any  attempt  to  raise 
the  church  service  above  the  dead  level  of  their  own  intellect 
and  feelings.  There  encamped  immoveably,  is  an  almost 
equal  number  of  truly  worthy  personages — clerical  and  lay  —of 
middle  age ;  well  to  do  in  this  world  ;  they  see  no  great  harm 
in  any  improvement,  it  is  true,  but  yet,  say  they,  why  need  we 
move  onwards?  Everything  used  to  do  remarkably  well,  and 
why  should  it  not  now?  If  people  would  but  be  easy  and 
content  with  what  served  for  their  forefathers,  what  a  load  of 
trouble  we  should  be  saved!  It  never  seems  to  occur  \o 
these  venerable  reasoners,  that  if  they  stand  still,  the  world 
will  not;  if  the  church  is  idle,  the  devil  is  busy  enough ;  if 
they  are  sleek  and  comfortable,  there  are  myriads  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  ready  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  to  get 
a  morsel  of  bread ;  and  that  when  the  Omnipotent  gave  the 
earth  into  man's  possession,  with  the  command  to  increase  and 
multiply,  to  fill  the  earth  aud  subdue  it,  the  very  conditions  of 
the  gift  involved  perpetual  change  of  external  circumstances — 
a  change  to  be  moulded  into  good  or  evil  shape,  as  God  for  his 
own  wise  purposes  shall  permit,  but  which  nevertheless  im- 
poses  on  all  true  churchmen  the  duty  of  a  perpetual  conflict 
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with  the  agents  of  evil.     Next  in  order  stand  the  most  bitter 
and  determined  enemies  of  charch  music;  that  puritanical  clique 
in  the  church,  who,  whilst  they  occupy  her  ministry  and  enjoy 
her  endowments,  are  heart  and  soul  with  her  enemies ;  who 
hate  all  church  form  and  solemnity  because  it  is  church  ;  and 
adopt  any  puritanical  observances  because  they  are  not  church. 
These  are  the  men  who  love  the  spots  where  their  *  christian 
friends  of  other  denominations'  do  congregate  ;  who  shake 
hands  with  Baptist  and  Brownist,  Ranter  and  Quaker,  con- 
senting to  be  the  cat^s-paw  of  the  very  scum  of  schismatics, 
little  dreaming  of  the  suppressed  scorn  with  which  honest 
Dissenters  look  on  men,  who  eat  the  church's  bread,  and  yet  ex- 
plain away  her  most  vital  doctrines,  and  fraternize  with  her 
bitterest  enemies.  It  is  curious,  by-the-bye,  to  observe  how,  in 
one  of  the  first  outbreaks  of  dissent  after  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, the  puritanical  faction  set  their   faces   most  resolutely 
against  that  feature  of  the  English  Liturgy  which  shows  its 
Catholic  origin,  and  its  adaptation  to  popteZar  use,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term.     No  sooner  had  Knox,  Wbyttingham,  and 
other  fugitives  from  Queen  Mary's  persecution,  established 
themselves  at  Frankfort,  in  1654,  than,abetted  by  Calvin,  they 
began  to  discard  the  English  Liturgy ;  but  it  was  especially 
*  ye  aunsweringe  alowde  offt/e  people  (rfter  y^  ministerre^  * — that 
which,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  is  the  very  basis  of  its  con- 
gregational and  popular  character,  that  they  most  zealously 
objected   to;  —  a  proceeding    only^  to  be   accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  these  matricidal  fanatics  objected  to  everything 
that  was  established  by  Catholic  authority,  simply  because  it 
was  established  ;  and  that  had  the  case  been  the  reverse  they 
would  have  objected  just  as  much.f    To  these  classes  of  ene- 
mies of  church'  music  must  be  added  an  irregular  horde,  some 
opposing  it  because  it  is  a  new  thing ;  some  because  it  is  the 
revival  of  an  old  thing ;   some  actuated  by  fears  founded  on 

*  Vide  A  Brieff  Discours  off  the  Troubles  begonne  at  Franckford,  in  Germany, 
anno  domini  1554,  aboute  the  Booke  off  Common  Prayer/  &c.  Reprinted  bj 
Petheram  of  Chancery  Lane,  1 846. 

f  So  the  puritanical  newspaper  the  Record^  the  oi^n  of  Dissenters  who  hold 
church  endowments,  is  ready  to  support  anything,  howeYer  unreasonable  and  un- 
scriptural,  provided  it  be  unchurchlike.  The  custom  of  putting  rich  folks  into 
cu^ioned  pews  and  of  poking  the  poor  into  dark  comers  under  galleries,  so  contrary 
to  the  express  commands  of  St.  James,  (ii.  1— -4,  <  Have  not  the  faith  with  respect 
to  persons.  For  if  there  come  into  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly 
apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment,  and  ye  have  respect  to 
him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  biro,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good 
place^  and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool,  are 
ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves  and  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?*)  this  custom,  be- 
cause uncatholic,  is  applauded  by  the  Record  as  Protestant  I  In  dk  recent  violent 
attack  upon  some  church  institutions,  it  speaks  of  open  benches  supplanting  the  pews 
qftkeR^ormalion!/  The  Jesuitical  attempt  to  subvert  a  good  custom,  because 
Catholic,  and  to  give  the  prestige  of  the  Reformation  to  a  wicked  and  unscriptural 
custom,  must  be  pretty  evident. 
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the  insane  apostacles  of  Newman  and  his  followers ;  but  most 
of  them  because  surrounded  by  apprehensions  jumbled  up  in 
the  thickest  fog  of  ignorance.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
church  otherwise  than  in  the  naked  and  meagre  guise  of  the 
last  century ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  origin,  history,  or 
meaning  of  any  one  of  her  forms  and  ceremonies ;  they  have 
never  been  used  to  feel  warmth  orlifeor  peace  in  them ;  theyknow 
not  what  is  wrong,  nor  what  is  right,  relating  to  these  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  so,  knowing  nothing,  they  dread  all 
change,  lest  it  may  lead  to  some  ill  results — but  what  these 
may  be,  they  also  know  not.* 

Such,  and  so  many,  and  so  strongly  fortified,  being  the  ene- 
mies of  church  music,  the  battle  must  be  a  long  and  arduous 
one,  and  each  division  of  the  hostile  force  will  require  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  attack  ere  it  can  be  dislodged.  As  for  the 
people  of  the  world,  who  hate  a  better  kind  of  church  music 
just  as  much  as  they  do  everything  else  beyond  the  tamest  and 
coldest  conventionalities  of  religion,  there  should  be  no  nego- 
ciation,  no  compromise  with  them;  no  quarter  should  be 
shown  them ;  march  on  steadily  and  overwhelm  them  ;  they 
will  make  a  horrible  din,  but  their  weapons  are  blunt 
against  the  armour  of  a  good  resolve  and  holy  purpose.  But 
with  class  the  second-r-the  respectable  people  who  hate  all 
stir  and  all  enthusiasm — the  method  must  be  different ;  they 
must  be  dealt  tenderly  with  ;  some  by  courteous  bearing,  pa- 
tient persuasion,  and  above  all,  by  showing  them  good  results, 
may  be  won  over ;  others,  if  they  do  not  help  us,  may  at  least 
be  persuaded  to  stand  quietly  by,  and  not  oppose  us.  As 
for  our  puritanical  foes,  there  the  hottest  of  the  combat  must 
be;  but  yet  there  is  a  way  to  victory,  as  well  over  these  as  over 
their  numerous  allies,  whose  hostility  is  grounded  on  ignorance 
so  dark  that  they  know  not  friend  from  foe,  what  is  the  church 
system  and  what  is  not.  The  warriors  of  the  church  system 
must  show  purity  of  life,  charity  of  temper,  consistency  of  con- 
duct; they  must  bring  to  light,  in  their  own  persons,  that 
hidden  life  which,  as  they  assert,  lies  in  all  Catholic  observances, 
to  be  found  by  all  who  can  bumble  themselves  to  seek  for 
it ;  they  must  assert  manfully  and  constantly,  but  never  offen^ 
sively,  their  Catholic  principles,  and  must  put  forward  perpe- 
tually the  grounds  of  scripture,  reason,  and  history,  on  which 
they  rest ;  they  must  sedulously  strip  off  the  extraneous  preju- 
dices with  which  the  church  system  is  now  surrounded ;  and 
thus  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  principles,  of  historic  facts,  of 
temperate  reasonings,  and  of  good  examples ;— it  may  be  long 
first, — but  infallibly  at  length  opposition  must  melt  away,  and 
truth  assume  her  legitimate  empire. 

But,  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  popular  ignorance 
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we  may  observe  that  we  doubt  very  much  whether  a  great 
mass  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  attach  any  de- 
finite idea  to  the  very  term  church  music ;  or  supposing  they 
do,  it  is  in  all  probability  a  wrong  one  I  '  Have  you  good 
church  music  in  your  parish  church?'  we  may  say  to  some 
young  lady.  *  Very  nice  indeed/  is  the  reply ;  *  the  organist 
plays  a  fantasia  on  the  trumpet  and  cremona  stops  after  the 
second  lesson  ;  and  his  execution,  you  know,  is  really  wonder- 
ful;  it  is  such  a  relief  to  the  service;  and  then  the  children 
sing  a  nice  hymn  once  or  twice,  and  the  organist  composes  a 
new  tune  at  every  charity  sermon ;  nice,  flowing,  agreeable 
melodies,  not  like  the  old  hundredth  a  bit.'  And  our  fair 
friend  seems  to  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  all  this  organ 
Angering  and  hymn  singing  has  no  earthly  connexion  with 
church  music.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing.  And  this  is  one 
point  that  people  must  be  most  assiduously  and  particularly 
brought  to  comprehend.* 

We  have  before  described  briefly  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy ;  we  have  said  how  eminently  popular  and  con- 
gregational it  is ;  how  it  requires  the  outward  voice,  not  the 
mere  inward  assent,  of  the  assembled  worshippers,  to  give 
spirit  and  meaning  to  every  confession,  psalm,  prayer,  and 
intercessory  suffrage  which  it  contains.  We  inferred  that  its 
essentially  musical  character  is  founded  on  its  popular  cha- 
racter ;  because  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any  number 
of  people  earnestly  impressed  with  what  they  are  engaged  in, 
can  join  in  any  outward  form  of  praise  or  supplication,  without 
of  necessity  employing  the  same  musical  tones,  not  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  their  earnestness,  but  also  as  the  bond  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  Hence,  when  we  speak  oi  church 
music,  we  mean  of  course  the  expression  in  musical  tones  of 
tiie  Liturgy  itself,  at  least  of  such  portions  of  it  as  are  directed 
to  be  said  or  sung  aloud  ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  mean  the 
one  or  two  methodistical  doggrellized  psalm  or  hymn  tunes 
that  are  pitchforked  into  the  intervals  of  the  service  at  the 
caprice  of  the  organist.  We  mean  that  where  the  Church 
appoints  psalms  to  be  sung, — the  psalms  of  the  day,  for  in- 
stance, which  it  is  now  unhappily  usual  to  call  the  reading 
psalms — that  they  should  be  sung,  (or  chanted,  as  the  mode  of 
singing  is  technically  called,)  and  not  that  we  should  commit 
the  ludicrous,  not  to  say  impious,  mockery  of  saying,  *  O  come 
let  us  sing,'  and  then  not  singing.  We  mean  that  the  creeds, 
those  highest  hymns  of  the  Church,  should  be  sung  as  they  are 

*  As  a  sample  of  this  popular  misapprehension,  we  may  refer  to  a  collection  pro- 
fessedly of  church  music  which  has  lately  appeared,  and  which  consists  partly  of 
hymn  tunes  and  partly  of  choruses  from  oratorios ;  not  a  particle  of  church  music,  in 
tact,  in  it. 
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directed  by  the  rubric— that  the  responses,  those  reliques  of 
ancient  psalmody  which  have  lingered  in  our  Liturgy  through 
all  its  mutations  in  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years,  should  be 
sung  by  priest  and  people ;  that  the  Litany,  that  solemn 
psalm  of  intercession,  should  be  sung  as  directed;  that  the 
angelic  hymns  in  the  office  of  the  Holy  Communion  should  be 
sung  as  directed  ;  and  not  that  everything  which  the  Church 
orders  to  be  sung  should  be  neglected,  and  that  we  should 
substitute  for  her  grave  harmonies  one  or  two  flimsy  metrical 
hymns,  nor  yet  even  one  or  two  portions  of  the  psalms  in 
metre ;  of  which  we  may  say,  that  however  they  may  be  tole- 
rated when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  yet,  that  they  at  best 
are  what  Wharton  called  them,  and  what  every  man  of  taste 
must  think  them,  *a  species  of  poetry  that  even  impoverishes 
prose  ;  the  disgrace  of  sacred  music  and  sacred  poetry,'  and 
'  alike  extrinsic  to  the  frame  of  our  Liturgy,  and  incompatible 
with  the  genius  of  our  service.' 

If  church  music,  in  the  above  sense^  were  cultivated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  what  a  spectacle  would  our  churches  present ! 
what  an  approach  to  tne  courts  of  heaven  !  a  vast  multitude, 
looking  one  way — to  the  east,  where  once  arose  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  where  He  is  expected  to  appear  once  more ; 
the  single  voice  of  the  priest  near  the  altar  beginning  the 
psalm,  or  offering  up  the  prayer — the  people  with  one  voice  and 
one  heart,  in  majestic  harmony,  taking  up  the  song !  every  eye 
fixed,  every  voice  sounding,  every  heart  earnest !  If  it  were 
thus  celebrated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God's 
glory,  we  need  not  fear  but  that  a  blessing  would  attend  it ; 
that  many  a  heart  would  be  softened  and  awed  by  the  '  beauty 
of  holiness.'  But  alas,  as  things  now  stand,  they  justify  Dr. 
Burney's  sarcasm,  that  whereas  the  music  in  primitive  times 
drew  heathens  into  the  church,  now  it  drives  Christians  out  of 
it ;  and  if  we  may  say  so  without  irreverence,  instead  of  doing 
honour  to  God,  it  is  better  fitted  to  scare  away  the  Evil  One 
himself. 

Such  as  we  havedescribed  it  is  oiirideal  of  the  English  church 
service.  But  now  it  will  be  profitable  to  take  a  hasty  survey 
of  what  its  actual  condition  is;  and  if  what  it  is,  be  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  difference  will  of  course  represent 
the  amount  of  work  which  a  society  professing  to  reform 
church  music  will  have  to  do,  to  render  the  one  equal  to  the 
other.  And  we  will  give  as  hasty  a  sketch  as  possible  of  the 
actual  state  of  church  music,  (we  love  to  be  methodical,)  firsts 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches;  secondly,  in  common 
London  churches ;  thirdly,  in  those  churches  where  efibrts  at 
reformation    have  been  made  on  right  principles;  fourthly, 
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where  such  efforts  have  been  made  upon  wrong  principles ; 

fifthly y  in  country  churches.     And  first  of  the  first. 

In  cathedrals,  church  music  might  surely  be  expected  to 
attain  to  something  like  perfection.  These  august  buildings, 
the  mother  and  pattern  churches  of  each  diocese,  have  appa- 
rently all  the  means  and  appliances  requisite.  Their  use  and 
object  is  the  daily  solemn  celebration  of  the  ritual  with  all  con- 
ceivable grandeur.  Thus,  any  inhabitant  of  a  diocese,  who 
might  long  for  a  more  frequent  and  fervent  communion  with 
the  Almighty,  and  a  participation  in  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  of 
praise  than  he  could  enjoy  in  his  own  poor  and  remote  hamlet, 
might  make  a  short  pilgrimage  to  the  cathedral  city,  and  there 
spend  one  or  two  happy  days  abstracted  from  the  world ;  at- 
tending the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  the  Eucharist, 
that  would  be  celebrated  every  Sunday  and  holyday  at  the 
least;*  loitering  about  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  darkened 
cloister,  and  having  his  whole  soul  wrought  to  ecstacy  by  *  an- 
them high  and  service  cle?ir,'  performed  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  taste  that  daily  practice  and  holy  zeal  can  attain  to.     For 

.  the  eflScient  maintenance  of  these  august  observances,  there  is 
a  corporation  of  canons,  grave,  elderly,  distinguished  for 
learning  and  piety,  assisted  by  almost  as  many  younger  clear- 
voiced  minor  canons,  persons  well  skilled  in  music;  the  latter 
being  headed  by  the  precentor,  a  grave  clerical  personage,  who 
both  superintends  the  manner  of  performance,  and  further 
selects  whatever  may  be  appropriately  sung  on  each  day  or 
festival.  Then  there  is  a  body  of  lay  vicars  choral,  respect- 
able, sober,  religiously-minded  persons ;  and  a  body  of  choris- 
ter boys,  who  are  carefully  educated  in  music  and  grammar, 
under  the  eye  of  the  precentor  and  dignitaries ;  so  that  being 
consecrated  to  the  church  from  their  earliest  years,  they  may 
hereafter  receive  holy  orders,  and  then,  wherever  their  lot  may 
be  fixed,  may  carry  with  them  the  fullest  knowledge  of  all  the 
decent  rites  of  public  worship.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  bishop,  whose  palace  is  close  under  the  cathedral  walls, 
and  who,  when  not  absent  from  his  diocese  on  urgent  business, 
is  daily  present  in  his  throne,  assisting  in  the  ceremonies,  and 
especially,  as  the  highest  of  God's  ministers  present,  pronounc- 
ing the  Absolution  and  the  Blessing  in  the  communion  ofiice, 
to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  the  faithful.  And  in  accordance 
with  this  splendid  and  well-organized  series  of  functionaries,  so 
the  endowments  are  amply  sufi^qient  for  carrying  everything 
into  effect,  also  that  nothing  due  may  be  omitted  in  that  service 
which  is  day  by  day  ofifered. 

*  Vide  rubrics  at  the  end  of  communion  office. 
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Such  is  the  theory  of  the  cathedral  system.  Perfectly  carried 
out  it  cannot  be;  for  what  on  this  earth  ever  was  perfect?  But 
yet  the  deficiencies  are  more  than  charity  can  well  cover,  and 
perhaps  they  are  the  main  cause  why,  in  the  vulgar  mind,  the 
idea  of  church  music  should  be  connected,  as  it  so  often  is,  with 
all  that  is  irreverent  and  careless.  He  must  know  but  little 
of  modern  society,  who  knows  not  that  canonries  and  stalls, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  privileged  places,  enabling  the 
holder  to  take  an  active  personal  share  in  giving  God  honour, 
are  too  often  deemed  snug  and  easy  sinecures,  places  to  satisfy 
the  relatives  of  men  in  office ;  to  reward  clergymen,  not  for 
being  zealous  priests  of  God,  but  for  attainments  in  secular 
knowledge,  or  active  political  partizanship ;  to  form  retire- 
ments for  the  masters  of  public  schools,  or  to  eke  out  the  reve- 
nues of  a  poor  episcopate ;  and  by  this  last  means,  they  en- 
courage that  system  most  subversive  of  church  discipline,  the 
residence  of  bishops  away  from  their  sees.  Not  that  there  is 
any  fitter  person  for  a  stall  than  the  man  who  has  toiled  for  years 
in  a  public  school ;  but  then  the  object  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood ;  the  stall  *is  not  for  Aim,  but  he  for  the  stall,  as  a  situa-. 
tion  where  he  may  end  his  days  in  praising  God.  It  must  also 
be  pretty  well  known  how  little  the  grand  object  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  regarded  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues ;  how  the 
salaries  of  minor  canon,  lay  vicar,  organist,  and  chorister,  often 
remain  at  nearly  the  same  rate  at  which  they  were  fixed  three 
centuries  ago,  when  money  was  many  times  as  valuable  as  it  is 
now ;  a  rate  which  does  not  allow  these  functionaries  even  to 
live,  unless  they  scramble  over  their  cathedral  duties  and 
betake  themselves  to  other  subsidiary  employments.  Thus  the 
organist,  as  the  Parish  Choir  says,  *  instead  of  studying  eccle- 
siastical music,  is  obliged  to  get  his  bread  by  teaching  school- 
girls the  polka;  and  he  may  be  seen  shuffling  out  of  church 
before  the  sermon,  to  go  and  play  at  a  parish  church  two  miles 
off;  ^nd  the  lay  vicars  leave  the  church  for  some  similar  pur- 
pose after  the  sermon,  deserting  the  Eucharist,  that  consum- 
mation of  the  Christian's  praise,  as  if  there  were  no  angelic 
hymns  in  the  office.'  We  might,  if  we  chose,  speak  of  that 
audacious  violation  of  that  rule  for  weekly,  or  more  than  weekly, 
celebration  of  this  holy  rite  which  stares  every  churchman 
in  the  face  every  time  he  looks  at  the  communion  office; 
but  we  will  only  allude,  in  conclusion,  to  that  scanty  number 
of  the  choral  body  that  is  often  to  be  seen  on  week  days ; — two 
men,  perhaps,  or  three,  including  the  minor  canon,  with  three 
boys  on  each  side,  to  sing  solid  vocal  music  that  requires  thirty 
or  forty  voices !  As  a  climax  to  this  absurdity,  we  have  our- 
selves seen  a  smaller  body  than  this,  singing,  by  way  of  an- 
them, a  chorus  of  Handel's.    Of  course  the  organ  did  the  work. 
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With  these  feeble  choirs,  what  wonder  that  the  real  English 
church  mnsic,  the  works  of  Tallis,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  Bird 
are  laid  aside  for  wretched  modern  stuff  consisting  of  love-sick 
solo  airs,  and  rhodomontade  choruses  in  unison. 

But  signs  of  reform  are,  we  hope,  already  apparent,  not,  alas, 
till  too  late  to  prevent  the  punishment — ^a  punishment  which,  in- 
flicted on  the  cathedral  bodies  for  their  laxity  and  abuses, must  be 
heavily  felt  by  the  church  at  large.  For  any  institutions  to  be 
kept  up  in  these  days  of  reformed  parliaments  their  uses  and 
objects  must  be  shown,  and  be  shown  to  be  operative.  But, 
alas,  so  little  could  the  cathedral  bodies  show  by  their  conduct 
of  their  uses  and  objects,  that  churchmen  themselves,  in  a  spirit 
of  utilitarian  parsimony,  said,  away  with  them;  and  their  splen- 
did endowments,  designed  for  showing  forth  the  glory  of  God, 
and  setting  an  example  to  man,  have  been  mulcted  and  frit- 
tered away,  to  aflbrd  a  few  starvings  for  poor  parsons  on  the 
hills  of  Wales  or  under  the  walls  of  Lancashire  factories.  Of 
course  we  lament  this,  if  we  may  dare  say  so,  as  a  short-sighted, 
time-serving,  panic-stricken  act,  showing  that  the  statesmen 
who  perpetrated  it  (we  cannot  throw  the  blame*  on  the  bishops) 
were  unable  to  look  beyond  the  most  immediate  and  palpable 
results;  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  great  principle  that  what- 
ever is  done  well,  and  to  God's  glory,  must  bring  its  blessing, 
though  we  may  not  see  the  way.  The  way  to  get  funds  for 
church  purposes  is  to  give  the  people  church  feelings,  and 
enable  them  to  make  their  offerings  in  a  church  spirit.  Give 
them  the  full  benefit  of  the  moans  of  praise  which  the  cathe- 
dral service  affords ;  let  them  see  the  bishop  oflSciating  at  the 
altar  with  his  clergy  around  him,  and  the  offertory  would  sup- 
ply funds  enough.  Any  one  who  was  present  on  that  glorious 
day  at  Westminster  Abbey,  when  five  bishops  were  consecrated, 
must  have  felt  that  one  such  day  was  better  than  a  thousand 
charity  sermons. 

But  to  return  to  the  reform  of  the  cathedral  service ;  ihere 
are  plenty  of  good  materials  yet ;  there  are  plenty  of  zealous 
laymen  in  cathedral  cities  who  would  gladly,  if  they  were  en- 
couraged, with  no  other  reward  than  the  pure  delight  of  the 
*  thing,  add  themselves  to  the  scanty  choir,  and  so  enable  the 
full  tide  of  sacred  song  to  roll  through  the  lofty  aisles.  One 
day  last  autumn  we  attended  a  wretched  service  at  a  great 
southern  cathedral,  (not  Winchester,  nor  Wells,  nor  Exeter,) 
a  scanty  choir,  slovenly  priests,  and  tawdry  music  drowned  by 
an  ill-played  organ.  We  conversed  with  an  intelligent  verger 
on  thi&  miserable  state  of  things,  when  he  told  us  how  it  might 
easily  be  amended.  *  We  tradesmen,  sir,  have  our  choral  meet- 
ings ;  we  slug  our  Handel,  and  play  our  Beethoven,  and  could 
lend  a  hand  in  chur^jh;  but  the  gentlemen  don't  encourage  us/ 
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We  must  omit  all  mention  of  college  chapels  at  the  univer- 
sities, in  order  to  speak  of  one  College  Chapel,  where  certainly 
the  service  is  conclucted  in  a  manner  which  leaves  the  most 
fastidious  critic  nothing  to  desire.  We  allude  of  course  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Little  Chelsea.  This  is  the 
National  Society's  training  institution  for  schoolmasters;  and 
the  young  men  who  are  there  educated,*  together  with  the 
schoolchildren,  form  at  once  the  choir  and  the  congregation. 
Here  may  be  gathered  an  idea  of  the  unsurpassable  gran- 
deur of  the  English  Liturgy  if  fully  carried  out.  When  the 
priest,  after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  has  said,  *  O  Lord,  open 
thou  our  lips,'  and  the  majestic  burst  of  Tallis*s  harmony 
has  been  heard  in  the  response,  then  he  must  be  unfortunate 
indeed  who  does  not  feel  his  very  soul  thrilled  with  adoration 
and  awe.  Eighty  or  a  hundred  voices  (we  believe)  form  the 
choir.  There  is  no  organ,  except  that  best  of  all  organs,  the 
human  voice;  and  the  music  sung  is  of* the  most  sterling 
antique  cast.  He  who  has  never  visited  St.  Mark's,  knows 
not  what  the  English  service  is.  Right  glad  we  are  to  learn 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Helmore,  to  whose  zeal,  and  piety,  and 
musical  knowledge,  this  great  achievement  is  due,  has  been 
lately  appointed  to  an  office  (that  of  master  of  the  boys  at  the 
Chapel  Royal)  where  his  most  rare  and  excellent  endowments 
cannot  fail  of  producing  the  most  salutary  impression. 

Secondly^  according  to  our  list,  we  must  speak  of  the  London 
parish  church :  and  here  we  might  exhaust  our  vocabulary  ere 
we  could  find  words  to  characterize  the  most  incomprehensible 
neglect  with  which  church  music  is  treated.  Though  the 
occupants  of  the  pews  in  the  middle  aisle  are  rolling  in  wealth  ; 
though  they  may  love  good  music  at  the  theatre,  and  spend 
largo  sums  to  hear  it;  though  they  would  grant  money  in 
abundance  to  decorate  the  church,  to  provide  a  new  pulpit 
cloth  or  painted  window,  yet  the  music,  in  other  words  the 
congregational  part  of  the  service,  is  left  to  a  sanctimonious, 
undertaker-looking  man,  who  minces  out  the  responses  as 
clerk,  and  to  some  poor  starveling  charity  children.  The  prayers 
are  preached  from  one  pulpit,  the  sermon  from  another.  The 
chanty  the  real  music  of  the  church,  is  either  unheard  ou 
burlesqued;  and  one  or  two  verses  of  Brady  and  Tate,  or  of  a 
hymn  out  of  a  "  Selection  for  the  use  of  the  church,  to  be  had 
in  the  vestry,  price  eighteen-pence,'*  are  all  the  music  oflFered. 
We  must  except,  however,  a  dull  blundering  voluntary  by  the 
organist's  apprentice  at  the  opening  of  the  service,  and  another 
by  the  great  man  himself  between  or  before  the  lessons ;  and  we 
have  heard  repeatedly  the  *  Minuet  in  Samson,'  or  some  other 
loose  meretricious  sensual  composition,  played  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  audience  in  one  of  the   largest    metropolitan 
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churches ;  and  very  oddly  sounded  *  Thtis  saith  the  Lord " 
directly  afterwards,  The  psalmody,  music  in  four  parts,  such 
as  it  is,  is  sung  by  the  childish  trebles  in  the  gallery,  sup- 
ported by  a  dozen  or  more  stops  on  the  full  organ ;  the  con- 
gregation do  not  join,  nor  could  they  if  they  would,  for  how 
can  a  tenor  or  bass  sing  his  part  to  a  tune  which  he  never 
heard  before,  with  no  one  to  lead  him  ?  In  fact,  the  only  thing 
which  receives  any  attention  is  the  organ  ;  this  unwieldy  ma- 
chine is  made  to  do  all  the  work  ;  and  as  for  singing,  except 
that  of  the  charity  children  who  are  practised  in  psalm  tunes 
once  or  twice  a-week,  it  is  a  thing  which  is  left  to  itself;  church 
music  is  quite  unknown  even  in  idea,  to  the  mass  of  the 
congregation. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  grateful  task  of  mentioning  a  few 
churches  in  and  about  London,  such  as  St.  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  where  through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  clergyman,  the 
pure  choral  service  has  been  established.  It  a  privilege  beyond 
value  to  live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  such  a  church. 
Here  no  mouthing  clerk  and  nasal  charity  children  mar  the 
dignity  of  the  place,  but  a  regularly  trained  choir,  supported 
by  many  a  willing  voice  amongst  the  congregation,  sing  the 
chants,  the  creeds,  the  Litany,  and  above  all  the  hymns  in  the 
communion  office  as  ordered  by  the  rubric.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  cold,  careless,  vapid  formalities  at  a  common 
church,  with  the  decency  and  awe,  and  reverenpe  which  reign 
in  the  other ;  and  he  will  see  which  system  most  befits  the 
house  of  Him  for  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
are  not  a  worthy  temple. 

Fourthly,  we  come  to  pertain  churches  and  chapels  in  which 
some  efforts  have  been  made  after  improvement,  but  on  an 
erroneous  principle,  or  to  speak  more  justly,  on  no  clear  prin- 
ciple at  all.  Such  are  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  some  fashionable  proprietary  chapels.  At  such  places, 
it  is  true,  there  may  be  some  good  singing ;  but  is  it  church 
music?  is  it  sung  in , the  church  manner?  is  it  the  liturgy 
which  is  sung?  the  chant  and  the  response?  or  if  sung,  is  it 
by  priest  and  people  ?  Certainly  not.  Every  vestage  of  con- 
gregationality  is  lost.  Instead  of  the  priest  singing  his  part  of 
the  Liturgy,  and  the  people  led  by  a  choir  singing  theirs, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  female  concert  singers,  and  as  many 
men  perched  up  in  a  gallery  behind  a  red  curtain.  The  service 
begins,  not  with  lowly  confession,  preparatory  to  praise,  as  the 
church  directs,  but  with  some  florid  hymn  or  anthem ;  in  fact,  the 
music,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  either  before  the  service  or  after 
the  service,  or  in  the  inteixals  of  the  service,  but  not  in  and  with 
the  service  itself ;  and  it  is  not  sung  by  the  congregation,  but 
to  the  congregation^  who  are  alternate  listeners  to  the  priest 
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and  clerk  in  the  triple  pulpit,  and  to  the  concert  singers  in  the 
gallery. 

We  are  not,  however,  justified  in  speaking  of  such  arrange- 
ments as  these,  erroneous  as  they  may  be,  in  any  harsh  terms 
of  censure,  because  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  meaning  is  good, 
and  that  at  the  time  they  were  first  established,  no  one  knew 
any  better.  Time,  and  the  spread  of  church  principles,  must 
bring  a  reform  some  day.  The  governors  of  a  munificent 
charity  like  the  Foundling,  require  but  to  know  the  right  in 
order  to  do  it. 

Still  less  should  we  be  justified  in  speaking  harshly  of 
various  parish  churches  in  which  certain  portions  of  the  service 
are  sung  by  a  volunteer  choir  in  the  gallery,  while  the  psalms 
of  the  day  and  responses  are  only  tamely  read  by  priest  and 
clerk.  It  is  not  the  will  that  is  wanting ;  and  we  could  speak 
of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  an  application  has  been  made 
by  a  volunteer  choir  to  be  allowed  a  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
church  near  the  clergyman,  so  that  they  might  Zsaef  the  con- 
gregation and  sing  tjoith  them,  not  to  them,  which  has  been 
refused  by  an  ignorant  and  parsimonious  vestry. 

In  all  partial  and  erroneous  attempts  to  reform  church 
music,  the  great  fact  of  the  congregational  and  popular,  and 
therefore  intrinsically  musical  character  of  the  Liturgy  seems 
either  unknown  or  unheeded.  The  chant  and  response  are 
the  last  things  thought  of;  and  an  unauthorized  "  Selection  "  of 
puerile  religious  rhymes,  miscalled  psalms  and  hymns,  with  a 
few  paltry  tunes  to  match,  are  considered  the  essentials, 
although  they  are  at  best  but  intruders. 

Fifthly y  concerning  country  churches :  and  amongst  these  let 
us  first  particularize  such  as  no  change  has  yet  visited  ;  where 
a  rustic  choir,  accompanied  with  flute,  clarionet,  bassoon  and 
every  other  instrument  that  can  be  mustered,  sing  "  Vital 
Spark,"  with  other  hymns  and  anthems  of  a  similar  stamp,  in 
a  gallery.  The  objections  to  this  system  are  many  and  obvious ; 
as  before,  there  is  no  congregationality  in  it ;  the  choir,  too, 
are  most  self-important,  and  rebel  at  all  counsel  or  dictation ; 
and  the  performance,  tested  by  our  standard,  cannot  at  all  come 
under  the  appellation  of  church  music.  Yet  there  are  many 
good  elements  here  if  they  were  made  a  wise  use  of;  there  is  a 
band  of  honest  English  lay  men,  not  of  mere  school  children,  ready 
to  stand  up  in  church,  and  sing  part  music.  The  clergyman 
should  not  aflront  them,  nor  hinder  them  ;  but  should  humour 
and  flatter,  and  mould  them,  and  what  reason  is  there  why 
they  should  not  utter  the  church's  chants  with  their  honest 
voices?  As  for  the  namby-pamby  objections  that  are  brought 
against  the  instruments  they  use,  where,  we  ask,  is  the  canon 
against  them?    and   as  for   the   broad    uncouthness  of  their 
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dialect,  it  ifl  their  language,  better  in  itself,  purer  Saxon,  than 
the  abominable  minced  English  of  Cockney  lips ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  unfitting  that  lowly  church — 

*  "Where  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
Find  solace  that  a  busy  world  disdains.' 

He  that  would  kneel  with  them,  must  humble  himself  and  be- 
come in  spirit  poor  as  they  are. 

Many  country  churches  there  are,  we  grieye  to  say,  in  which 
the  old  choir  nas  beSn  swept  away  to  make  place  for  that 
miscreated  machine  the  grinding  organ,  and  the  twang  twang  of 
charity  children.  The  eighteenpenny  '  Selection,'  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Whether  the  glory  of  God  is  much  ad- 
vanced, or  the  aifectious  of  the  adult  population  for  the  church 
much  increased  by  this  change,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

But  to  counterbalance  this  well-meant  mischief,  there  are 
many  secluded  villages  whose  clergymen  love  and  fully  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  their  own  church,  and  who  cause  her  solemn 
chants  daily  to  be  heard  in  the  sanctuary.  We  may  rest  assured 
they  will  not  lose  their  reward.  It  is  on  such  men  as  these, 
who  rightly  water  and  nourish  that  Root  from  which  all  Eng- 
lish virtues  spring,  that  the  preservation  of  the  church  and 
nation,  from  Popery,  or  from  Dissent,  (that  descending  gulf 
that  leads,  by  easy  steps,  to  infidelity  and  her  sister.  Revo- 
lution,) if  God  so  pleases,  must  depend. 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  the  existing  state  of  church  music, 
let  us  briefly  sum  up  what  must  be  taught,  and  what  must  be 
done  by  a  society  aiming  to  bring  it  to  a  fitting  state  of  per- 
fection. 

First,  and  chiefly,  the  great  truth  must  be  sedulously  incul- 
cated, that  churches  are  God's  temples,  where  He  must  be 
honoured ;  not  where  man  is  to  lounge,  or  to  be  amused ; 
much  less  to  gape  about,  or  to  sleep,  or  to  indulge  in  idle 
reverie.  And  we  are  truly  glad  to  find,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Parish  Choir^  this  great  truth  set  forth. 
In  an  admirable  article  on  the  Spirit  of  Divine  Worship^  the 
writer  earnestly  deprecates  the  '  impatience,  irreverence,  cold- 
ness, slovenliness,  inattention,  improper  postures  of  body, 
drowsiness,  even  laughing  and  jesting,  which  rise  up  in  a 
man's  heart  and  defile  it,  just  from  want  of  this  idea — God's 
Presence/ 

Another  almost  equally  important  truth  treated  of  by  the 
same  contributor,  is  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  church 
rules,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  rites  of 
divine  worship. 

But  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  expect  people  to  sing  in  church  if 
they  cannot  sing  at  all,  (a  blunder  which  has  been  committed 
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for  the  last  century,)  so  the  society  most  strongly  urges  the 
universal  education  of  children  and  of  adults,  where  possible,  in 
the  elements  of  music.  And  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge 
of  music  is  stated  to  be  indispensable  to  the  clergy.  We  only 
wish  they  would  think  so  in  right  earnest ;  for  on  them  of 
course  it  mainly  depends  whether  a  reform  shall  be  eflfected  or 
not.  Let  the  priest  be  seen  to  take  his  part,  and  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  to  support  him. 

In  order  to  make  tne  musical  talents  of  the  laity  fully  avail- 
able for  the  service  of  the  church,  the  institution  of  choral 
societies  is  advocated  ;  which  shall  hold  meetings  once  or  twice 
a-week,  for  the  study  and  practice  of  church  tnnsic.  The  im- 
portance of  such  institutions,  and  especially  as  affording  some 
protection  to  the  young  man  against  the  theatre,  tavern,  and 
billiard-room,  is  very  justly  commented  on. 

The  ({ualifications  of  the  organist,  who  is  de  facto  precentor 
of  most  churches,  is  another  point  ably  and  earnestly  handled. 
It  is  shown  that  the  most  essential  qualifications  for  the  office 
are  generally  quite  unheeded ;  that  is  to  say,  good  religious 
character,  and  knowledge  of  English  ecclesiastical  music — of 
vocal  music,  of  the  works  of  Tallis,  Farrant,  and  Gibbons — not  of 
pianoforte  playing,  nor  yet  of  mere  psalmody. 

There  is  one  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  the 
Pariah  Choir^  but  which,  whenever  it  does  come  under  review, 
must  be  treated  of  in  a  bold  uncompromising  spirit,  if  the 
society  ever  hopes  to  effect  any  real  good.  We  allude  to 
metrical  psalms  and  hymns.  These^  as  most  people  think,  are 
all  that  is  meant  by  church  music  ;  whereas,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Of 
metrical  hymns  there  is  but  one  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
English  church,  viz.,  the  Veni  Creator;  and  however  good  in 
themselves,  may  be  the  hymns  contained  in  the  numerous 
'  Selections  *  of  the  day ;  the  churchman  must  be  prepared 
to  give  up  what  he  likes,  or  what  may  be  good  in  itself,  if  it 
interferes  with  the  higher  claims  of  obedience,  for  how  can  we 
expect  dissenters  ever  to  be  brought  under  the  church's  rule  if 
her  own  children  set  her  at  nought?  Till  such  hymns  are 
established  by  competent  authority,  we  ought  to  forego  the  use 
of  them. 

With  respect  to  the  metrical  psalms,  the  Sternhold,  and 
Hopkins,  and  Brady  and  Tate,  they  must  vigorously  attack 
that  incomprehensible  prejudice,  through  which  people  willingly 
sing  such  abominable  rubbish  as  these,  but  think  it  in  the 
highest  degree  Popish  to  chant  the  psalms  themselves  in  the 
plain  unaffected  beauty  of  our  prose  versions.  Metrical  ver- 
sions may  be  considered  in  two  lights,  first,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  faithful  renderings  of  the  psalms  themselves ;  and  secondly, 
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in  as  far  as  they  may  be  meritorious  as  poetical  paraphrases, 
without  a  very  close  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  original ; 
just  as  Pope's  Iliad  is  a  beautiful  poem,  though  not  a  close 
translation.  Now  we  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  could 
defend  the  metrical  versions  on  either  of  these  grounds.  Some 
few  verses,  perhaps,  here  and  there,  may  be  tolerable  ;  in  places 
where  the  prose  version  is  but  little  departed  from,  or  where 
the  quaint  old  English  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  gives  a  beauty 
of  its  own ;  but  taken  as  versions  of  the  whole  psabiis,  can 
anything  be  more  contemptible?  Would  any  man  of  taste 
read  them  for  their  poetry  ?  or  any  man  of  piety  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  spirit  of  the  holy  psalmist  ?  And  yet  we 
sing  such  rubbish  to  Almighty  God  ! 

What  ludicrous  travesties  the  expressions  of  Hebrew  poetry 
make  when  coolly  dressed  up  in  English  rhyme  I  Take  psalm 
the  first.  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful/  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  this 
means  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  is  not  ungodly,  is  not  a  sinner, 
is  not  a  blasphemer,  and  does  not  think  nor  act  as  they  do»  nor 
consort  with  them.'  How  tamely  and  unmeaningly  Brady  and 
Tate  render  this,  we  need  not  say :  he  is  blessed,  say  they,  who 
takes  no  bad  advice;  *nor  stands  in  sinners'  ways,  nor  sits  where 
men  profanely  talk,' — the  standing  and  sitting  being  evidently 
the  things  to  be  avoided,  in  their  idea.  The  bathos,  {e,g, 
angels  coming  *  to  have  their  sundry  ia^hs  assigned^  ^^-z)  ^^^  vul- 
garity, (^sure  wicked  fools  must  needs  suppose^  ^c. ;)  the  nonsense, 
('  deaiKs  uncmnfortMe  shaded  Sfc.,;)  the  intermixture  of  meagre 
unauthorised  phrases,  with  the  inspired  language  of  the  original, 
must,  we  hope,  ere  long,  condemn  these  versions  (a  few  pas- 
sages excepted)  to  their  own  uncomfortable  shades. 

We  have  often,  almost  shuddered  at  the  solemn  mockery  of 
Almighty  God,  perpetrated  by  the  combined  nonsense  of  the 
hymn,  or  metrical  psalm,  and  the  vile  music ;  the  latter,  per- 
haps, causing  a  ludicrous  repetition  to  be  made  of  one  or  two 
syllables,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  scouted  in  a  concert  room 
or  a  theatre.     For  example. — 

'  Stir  up  this  stu — 

*  Stir  up  this  stu — 

*  Stir  up  this  stupid  soul  to  pray  I' 

This  profane  nonsense  has  often  been  sung  in  a  certain 
cathedral  city.  The  society  must  give  no  quarter  to  such 
things. 

We  must,  however,  draw  our  notice  to  a  conclusion.  We 
have  hardly  time  even  to  touch  upon  the  instructions  in  chant- 
ing, and  other  technical  matters,  which  of  course  occupy  con- 
siderable space  in  the  Parish  Choir     We  can  only  say  that 
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they  seem  to  be  vrritten  by  men  who  know  their  subjects,  and 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  them,  and  they  are  likely  to 
dissipate  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  difficulty,  of  what  is  in 
reality,  the  easiest  and  most  natural  of  all  music — the  chant,  a 
difficulty  which  entirely  depends  on  ignorant  teaching. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  we  respectfully  offer  to  this  society  our 
best  wishes  for  its  success,  we  will  also  venture  to  bid  it  expect 
1  long  and  hard  struggle;  much  prejudice;  some  slander; 
a  little  imputation  of  wrong  motives — (love  of  Romanism, 
and  the  like  ;)  all  of  which  must  be  vanquished  by  patience,  by 
charity,  and  by  unwearied  teaching  of  the  truth  :  truth  scrip- 
tural, truth  historic,  truth  rational.  Above  all,  they  must  not 
expect  too  much  at  first ;  they  must  not  expect  people  to  pre- 
fer good  music,  ere  they  know  what  good  music  is ;  people  will 
love  Kent  and  Jackson  better  than  Bird  and  Gibbons,  till  they 
are  taught  better,  just  as  children  prefer  a  gilded  toy  to  an 
antique  marble.  They  must  be  content  to  take  the  world  as 
they  find  it,  and  to  push  it  on  by  degrees ;  to  humour  old  pre- 
judices, and  assuage  new  fears.  In  fact,  they  must  combine 
common  sense,  good  temper,  and  religious  zeal;  and  then  it 
will  be  against  the  very  laws  of  nature  if  the  leaven  does 
not  work  some  change  in  the  sentiments  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 


A   TALE   OF   THE   tiMES.       NO.  I. 
LOUISA   VARDEN. 


We  go  out  of  our  way  to  look  for  Tragedies.  We  need  not 
go  to  Poets.  If  we  have  only  eyes,  and  will  use  them,  we  need 
not  go  beyond  the  Police  Reports  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  Scarce  a  cottage  by  the  roadside  but  which,  if  it 
could  speak  of  all  the  scenes  it  had  witnessed,  would  give  as 
dark  stories  as  Hamlet. 

I  give  the  following  from  iny  own  experience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  at  any  rate,  Oxford  readers  may  derive  some  matter 
of  profitable  reflection  from  it. 

One  evening,  late  in  the  spring  of  18—,  I  was  walking  out 

of  Oxford,  on  the  road,  with  '  He  had 

then  been  a  few  months  in  orders,  and  had  taken  a  curacy  in 

the  neighbourhood.    At  the  turning  by  Church,  he 

seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  something. 
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'  I  believe  I  must  leave  you,'  he  said.  *  There  is  a  woman, 
I  understand,  who  is  dying  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish,  and 
I  fancy  I  ought  to  go  and  see  her.' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  that 
made  me  curious ;  and  I  asked,  I  scarcely  knew  why,  who 
she  was. 

*  One  of  the  usual  stories,'  he  answered ;  '  a  girl  hardly 
nineteen.  I  have  not  seen  her:  I  never  go  near  these  people 
without  they  are  ill.  My  churchwarden  spoke  to  me  about 
her  this  morning  :  a  more  confirmed  case  of  depravity  he  tells 
me  he  has  never  had  the  misfortune  to  witness.  Our  duty 
obliges  us  to  attend  these  creatures,  but  it  is  enough  to  make 
one  throw  up  the  profession.' 

*  They  have  been  unfortunate!' 

*  Unfortunate  indeed  !  Bad  men  are  bad  enough,  but  bad 
women  are  incarnate  fiends.  It  is  not  for  want  of  speaking  to 
them.  I  speak  to  them  plain  enough;  I  speak  my  mind  to 
them  about  their  ways,  when  they  are  ill  and  feel  it ;  and  yet 
I  always  think  myself  lucky  if  I  can  get  away  without  being 
insulted.  In  such  a  place  as  Oxford  too  !  a  set  of  she  devils  ! 
it  is  dreadful.  Two  years  of  Bridewell  the  first  time  they  are 
caught  in  the  streets;  transportation  the  next;  that  is  my 
remedy,  and  the  only  one  the  case  admits  of.  There  is  no 
mending  foul,  heartless  reprobates,  and  it  is  no  use  trying.  It 
really  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  appalling  symptoms  in 
modern  legislation,  that  there  is  not  a  man  that  will  move  a 
step  against  a  system  which  I  believe,  in  this  christian  country, 
exceeds  even  the  abominations  of  Babylon  or  Rome/ 

'  It  is  indeed  most  dreadful,'  I  said ;  '  but  I  question  about 
your  remedy.  You  know  I  doubt  their  being  so  desperately 
wicked ;  and  as  long  as  people  have  any  heart,  it  is  through 
that  and  not  by  punishing  them  that  you  are  most  likely  to  do 
them  good.* 

*  Heart !  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  very  well  for  you  theorists  : 
if  you  had  seen  what  I  have  seen  you  would  know  better.' 

I  saw  it  was  no  use  contradicting  him ;  his  mind  was  all  set 
one  way,  and  perhaps  he  really  might  be  right,  though  I  did 
not  think  so.  What  he  had  said  about  the  girl,  however,  in- 
terested me  in  spite  of  the  churchwarden,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  let  me  go  with  him. 

We  struck  off  towards  the   ;  and,  after  passing 

through  a  few  dirty  streets,  stopped  at  a  red-brick  cottage, 
standing  by  itself,  with  a  row  of  green  rails  and  a  little  garden 
in  front  of  it.  It  was  a  sultry  evening :  the  door  was  open  : 
two  or  three  half-dressed  girls  were  lounging  about  the  pas- 
sage, who,  after  casting  two  or  three  suspicious  glances  towards 
us,  and   seeing  my  companion,  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 
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One  remained  behind  the  rest;  a  bright-eyed,  fresh,  impu- 
dent-looking young  woman,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
old :  she  came  out  into  the  garden,  with  a  half-sulky,  half- 
respectful  air,  to  speak  to  us.  She  supposed  we  were  come  to 
see  her  sister ;  she  begged  us  to  walk  in ;  she  was  much 
obliged  to  us  for  taking  so  much  trouble;  but  Louisa  was  much 
better ;  she  would  soon  be  about  again ;  she  was  not  nearly 
bad  enough  to  want  the  clergyman.  She  opened  the  par- 
lour-door for  us;  but,  apparently  she  had  no  taste  for  list- 
ening to  our  conversation  with  her  sister,  and  ran  off  after 
her  companions. 

The  room  we  entered,  calling  itself  the  parlour,  was  a  low, 
dark,  poorly-furnished  place,  with  a  pretence  of  finery  that 
contrasted  mournfully  with  the  dirt,  and  filth,  and  wretched- 
ness everywhere  visible.  The  carpet  and  curtains  were  of  the 
gaudiest  colours;  but  all  in  rags.  A  straw  bopnet,  with 
a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  lay  on  one  chair ;  a  smart  silk 
cloak,  with  a  torn  cotton  gown  and  a  filthy  petticoat,  on  an- 
other. The  walls  were  hung  with  coloured  prints,  wretched 
things  as  could  be  conceived,  in  black  wood  frames:  some  of 
them  of  an  abominable  description  ;  others,  strangely  enough 
in  such  a  neighbourhood,  representing  scenes  from  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  These  little  things  I  observed  afterwards ;  at 
the  time,  my  attention  was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  object  of 
far  deeper  interest  that  was  lying  on  the  sofa  under  the 
window.  It  was  a  young  girl  about  twenty — perhaps  under 
— evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  creature.  A  white  dressing-gown 
was  flung  loosely  round  her  body ;  it  was  open  in  front,  and 
her  long  black  hair,  escaping  under  the  little  frilled  nightcap, 
fell  in  flowing,  clammy  folds  over  her  ivory-pale  neck  and 
shoulders.  Illness  had  done  for  her  countenance  what  refine- 
ment of  life  and  education  does  for  others ;  all  that  was  coarse 
or  vulgar — all  that  could  betray  the  life  she  had  lived,  or  the 
ignorance  or  folly  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up — had 
been  swept  ofl*by  the  finger  of  disease.  Sufiering  had  woke 
her  mind  out  of  its  lon^  sleep,  and  it  was  speaking  in  every 
line  of  her  transparent  features. 

Death  is  a  fearful  leveller ;  it  pays  very  little  respect  to 
coronets,  or  title  deeds,  or  intellectual  triumphs  ;  death  knows 
no  distinction  of  society  ;  and  disease,  which  is  its  handmaid, 
breaks  down  every  barrier,  and  brings  its  victims  into  nearly 
a  common  state  to  meet  a  common  doom.  Here  was  this  poor 
creature  with  the  burden  on  her  soul — of  a  life  more  degraded 
than  any  beast  of  the  earth,  with  a  body  defiled  with  worse  than 
leprosy,  yet  lying  before  me  with  a  face  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  blood  training  along  the  blue  veins,  as  pure  it  seemed  as 
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that  which  circles  in  the  life>  pulses  of  a  Norman  conntess; 
and  the  expression — oh,  never  can  I  forget  it ! — it  was  not  of 
chastened  penitence ;  it  was  not  of  sorrow ;  it  was  not  of 
torpid  apathy  or  insensibility :  it  was  fearfully  alive — ^strange, 
wild,  and  unearthly ! 

She  received  my  friend  with  an  expression  of  annoyance  at 
his  visit  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  He  said  he  was  the 
clergyman  ;  he  had  heard  she  was  ill,  and  he  thought  she 
might  wish  to  see  him.  She  knew  who  he  was,  she  said  ;  but 
she  seemed  to  regard  his  coming  as  an  impertinent  official  in- 
trusion. If  he  had  really  wished  to  see  her,  and  do  her  good, 
why  had  he  not  come  before  when  she  was  well?  why  had  he 
waited  ?  He  seemed  now  to  have  come  mainly  in  the  way  of 
his  business — a  hired  doctor,  come  to  give  the  poor  soul  a 
dose  of  medicine,  before  it  was  turned  loose,  to  help  it  on  its 
journey.  . 

Most  people,  as  things  go  on  in  the  world,  at  any  rate 
practically,  believe  that  religion  is  a  thing  for  Sundays,  and 
for  times  of  illness,  and  for  decent  people,  and  for  people 
that  have  nothing  else  to  do;  and  I  have  often  thought  clergy- 
men encourage  this  belief  by  so  seldom  mixing  with  their 
people,  never  going  near  them  except  when  they  are  sick,  and 
never  showing  themselves  to  them  except  on  Sundays  in  church. 
Somehow  when  the  dying  point  comes  in  view,  their  minds, 
even  those  of  the  worst  and  most  thoughtless  of  them,  become 
strangely  clearer.  It  comes  very  palpably  home  to  them  that 
if  there  be  anything  at  all  in  Teligion,  if  it  be  more  than  a 
mere  name,  it  is  a  thing  more  to  live  by  than  to  die  by,  to 
work  by  than  to  keep  for  holidays;  and  they  feel  little  enough 
confidence  then  in  the  spiritual  consolations  of  a  goide  who 
has  taught  them  no  better.  It  is  nothing  to  say  we  preach 
this  in  our  sermons — ^this  is  what  we  always  teach  ourselves : 
so  much  the  worse.  What  proportion  of  the  poor  people  can 
hear  sermons,  even  if  they  are  in  the  way  of  hearing  them  ? 
And  have  you  nothing  to  answer  for  such  as  ne^er  go  to 
church  at  all  ?  Besides  that,  sermons  are  part  of  the  Sunday 
business,  and  are  listened  to  as  business.  It  is  not  one  sermon 
in  a  thousand  that  touches  a  sympathy,  or  moulds  a  single 
link  between  a  human  speaker  and  a  human  listener.  Per- 
sonal influence,  at  all  times  and  seasons — the  personal  in- 
fluence of  you  who  are  educated  human  beings  upon  other 
human  beings  who  are  entrusted  to  you  to  help  and  teach — is 
the  one  single  condition  under  which  your  teaching  will  be 
more  than  words. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  here  by  my  friend.  He  had 
never  been  near  the  girl  before ;  she  would  not  have  anything 
to   say  to    him    now ;    she   quietly  told  him  she  was   much 
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better ;  she  would  not  pat  him  to  the  trouble  of  calling  again. 
The  doctor  had  told  her  all  she  wanted  was  to  be  kept  quiet, 
and  he  would  please  to  leave  her  to  herself.  He  protested 
and  muttered  something  about  his  duties ;  but  she  was  very 
resolute,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  we  entered,  we  had  to 
leave  her  again;  I,  strange  to  say,  feeling  humbled  and 
ashamed. 

*  It  is  just  as  the  churchwarden  told  me  ;  fearfully,  horribly 
depraved,*  said  ray  friend  to  me,  as  we  walked  home ;  '  you  see 
I  was  right/ 

*  But  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  her  dying  thus,'  I  suggested ; 
*  could  you  not  find  out  her  friends  ?  Do  you  know  her 
name  Y 

*  Oh,  she  is  not  going  to  die,  I  know.  Didn't  she  say  she 
was  much  better?  and  as  to  her  friends,  I  do  not  know  who 
they  are,  and  if  I  did,  I  question  if  it  would  be  right  to  try  to 
make  them  take  her  back.  It  would  set  a  bad  example  in  the 
village,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  No,  I  will  speak  to  the 
police  about  her ;  and  the  next  time  she  appears  at  any  of  her 
old  tricks,  we'll  see  what  a  month's  hard  labour  at  the  castle 
may  do  for  her.* 

But  I  had  seen  too  much  of  consumption  ;  I  knew  well 
enough  the  girl  was  dyin^ ;  neither  bridewell  nor  hard  labour 
would  ever  do  anything  for  her  soul ;  if  there  were  no  remedies 
but  those,  it  would  leave  the  world  unaneled  indeed.  Her  pale 
face  haunted  me  like  a  spectre.  I  thought  of  her  sinking,  and 
sinking  with  none  to  speak  to  but  the  companions  of  her  guilt. 
I  was  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort ;  but  this  time  it  should 
be  alone.  A  few  days  after,  I  found  myself  again  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage ;  it  was  on  the  latch ;  I  knocked,  but  no  one 
answered ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  I  pushed  it  open 
and  walked  into  the  passage.  It  was  still  very  hot ;  the  par- 
lour door  was  open  as  well  as  the  window.  She  was  lying  on 
the  sofa,  much  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  very  little 
altered.  A  small  branch  of  the  monthly  rose  that  grew  out- 
side the  house,  and  had  been  broken  from  its  nail,  was  hang- 
ing in  under  the  sash,  and  she  was  playing  with  the  flowers. 
No  one  was  with  her.  Her  sister  was  out  as  well  as  the 
other  girls.  She  half  smiled  at  me  as  she  saw  me,  and  in  a 
faint  voice  asked  me  to  come  in.  I  did  so;  she  made  a 
sign  to  me  to  sit  down ;  she  pointed  to  a  chair  at  her  side ; 
some  of  her  things  were  lying  upon  it — an  old  shawl,  and 
a  tumbler  half  full  of  lemonade.  I  put  them  on  the  table, 
and  after  seating  myself,  began  to  apologize  as  well  as  I 
could  for  intruding  upon  her.  I  said  I  thought  possibly 
she  might  want  sometning;  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her  I 
should  be  very  glad  ;  I  was  sorry  to  see  her  so  unwell  still ; 
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she  had  seemed  in  better  spirits  about  herself  when  we  were 
here  before,  and  had  talked  of  being  soon  up  and  about  again, 
and  now  she  seemed  hardly  if  at  all  better  than  then. 

*  Yes,'  she  said ;  *  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  it  is  yery 
kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  a  poor  thing  like  me ;  I  believe 
I  am  very  ill.  The  doctor  was  here  yesterday  ;  he  said  some- 
thing  about  the  Infirmary.  I  had  sooner  stay  here  if  I  could, 
but  we  are  very  poor/ 

I  was  surprised  to  find  her  so  easily  approachable.  I  cannot 
tell  now  why  she  made  so  much  difference  between  me  and  my 
friend,  except  that  she  saw  I  was  not  a  clergyman,  so  that  I 
could  only  have  come  out  of  kindness. 

*  You  are  very  lonely,'  I  said,  *  Are  you  often  left  in  this  way 
by  yourself?' 

'  O  yes,  most  days,'  she  answered.  '  Sister  goes  out,  and  the 
girls  do  not  come  in  here  when  she  is  away.  I  believe  I  am 
glad  they  do  not.  I  don't  know  why ;  but  I  never  feel  so  well 
when  they  are  about  me  ;  and  yet  they  are  very  kind  ;  they'll 
never  let  me  want  for  anything  while  one  of  them  has  a  six- 
pence.' 

'  Have  you  anything  to  do?  could  I  send  you  any  book  ?'  I 
asked.  '  So  long  left  by  yourself  in  this  way,  you  must  be  very 
dull  sometimes/    She  smiled  faintly — 

*  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  feel  it  so  ;  I  lie  here  in  the  win- 
dow ;  and  it's  beautiful  weather.  I  look  at  the  clouds  and  sky, 
and  wonder  how  far  it  is  from  the  edge  of  the  white  to  the 
blue,  and  whether  there  is  any  body  lives  there.  And  then  I 
lie  sometimes  quiet  for  hours^  and  at  the  end,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  have  been  thinking  about ;  but  I  believe  I  must  be 
thinking  about  something ;  I  know  I  never  go  to  sleep  in  the 
day  time.' 

I  did  not  wish  to  stay  long  this  time ;  she  seemed  tired  and 
languid,  and  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  her,  by  letting  her  talk 
to  me.  I  ofiered  her  some  money  which  she  refused ;  but  I 
left  it  on  the  table  and  went  awav.  The  doctors  had  told  her 
she  should  have  some  wine  if  she  could,  so  I  sent  her  down 
a  little  in  the  evening,  with  some  grapes  and  other  things  in  a 
basket. 

The  next  day  I  went  again,  she  was  by  herself  as  the  day 
before,  but  sitting  up,  and  looking  much  stronger  and  better. 
She  tried  to  rise  and  reach  me  a  chair  as  I  came  in,  but  the 
exertion  was  too  great  for  her,  she  had  overrated  her  strength, 
and  sunk  back  again  upon  her  pillows.  '  Oh,  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,'  she  said,  you  are  much,  much  too  kind  to  mej 
I  am  so  much  better.'  As  I  looked  at  her,  I  almost  thought  I 
might  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  there  really  was  hope  she 
might  recover.    This  only  confirmed  me,  however,  in  what 
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had  before  been  the  principal  object  I  proposed  to  myself, 
to  find  out  who  she  was,  and  get  her  sent  home.  It  was  a 
very  delicate  subject;  she  trembled  much  when  I  alluded 
to  it, 

*  Oh,  would  to  God  ! — she  said.  *  No— no.  They  would 
never— No— I  cannot' 

'  Perhaps  they  might,'  I  said,  *  if  I  was  to  go  and  talk  with 
them.    Your  mother,  you  know,  can  never  lose  her  love  for—* 

The  poor  thing  burst  into  tears ;  she  sunk  back  on  the  sofa 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore she  could  speak. 

*  Mother — mother,  died — '  she  gasped  at  last.     *When — 

when — I  and  sister and  father  beat  me — and^-'     Here 

her  sobs  chokeJ  her  again ;  at  length  she  said  in  a  soft  broken 
voice — 

*  If  you  could  have  patience  to  listen  to  a  poor  girl's  story, 
I  think  it  would  make  me  happier  to  tell  it.' 

I  was  afraid  it  would  be  too  much  for  her ;  I  begged  her 
not  to  over-exert  herself;  if  she  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  her  she  could  wait  till  another  day. 

*  No,*  she  said,  *  let  me  try  now  I  can  ;  it  will  make  me  bet- 
ter ;  I  am  sure  it  will.  Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  story  !  Father  is 
a  farmer ;  my  name  is  Varden ;  he  lives  on  the  Illsley-road, 
the  other  side  of  Abingdon,  in  the  village  two  miles  beyond 
the  town.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  place,  sir.  A  white  house 
among  the  trees  by  the  road-side,  with  the  large  rose  bushes 
growing  over  the  front  of  it.  Father  and  mother  lived  to- 
gether, and  I  and  sister;  we  were  all  their  children.  Father 
was  well  to  do  enough  in  the  world  ;  and  we  were  brought  up 
about  the  farm,  and  looked  after  the  dairy  and  the  garden  ;  and 
I — I— was  to  have  been  married.  Poor  William !  he  is  be- 
yond the  sea  now.  When  I  went  away,  he  got  wild  and  took 
to  poaching ;  and  one  of  the  gamekeepers  was  shot  I  heard 
afterwards.  Oh !  it  never  could  have  been  him  ! — poor,  dear 
William  !  he  would  not  have  hurt  a  lamb.  But  I  forget.  One 
evening — ^"twas  two  years  ago  just  now — William  had  come  to 
father's  to  see  me :  he  lived  at  Steventon  then :  he  had  been 
all  the  day  with  us,  and  I  walked  part  of  the  way  home  with 
him.  Well,  I  was  coming  slowly  back  by  myself,  thinking  of 
next  month,  when  we  were  to  have  been  married,  when  a  gen- 
tleman met  me  on  the  road.  He  was  riding  :  he  stopped  and 
asked  me  the  way  to  Staunton.  I  told  him  he  must  turn  back 
a  mile  or  more,  and  then  there  was  a  turn  to  the  left.  He 
thanked  me :  he  spoke  so  prettily,  I  could  not  help  looking  at 
him,  and  a  very  handsome  gentleman  he  was.  He  turned  his 
horse  about,  and  walked  along  at  my  side.  I  did  not  like  it 
at  first ;  I  was  afraid ;  but  he  spoke  so  soft  and  gentle,  I 
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thought  it  was  very  silly  of  me.  Presently  he  got  off  and  led  his 
horse — I  said  nothing — silly,  vain  creature  that  I  was !  He 
was  a  gentleman,  and  I  thought  it  was  very  fine  to  be  taken  so 
much  notice  of  by  one  like  him.  When  we  got  to  father's  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off ;  but  said  he  would  be  that 
way  again  the  next  evening  if  it  was  fine.  I  do  not  know 
why — I  cannot  now  tell  how  it  was — but  I  said  nothing  to 
father  nor  to  William  about  the  gentleman ;  and  I  was  out  on 
the  road  at  the  time  he  said  he  would  come.  He  was  walking 
then,  and  I  walked  with  him.  After  a  little  talking,  he  said  I 
was  so  pretty,  and  he  had  seen  a  chain  in  a  shop  window  that 
morning,  and  he  had  thought  how  well  it  would  look  on  me. 
He  asked  me  to  let  him  try ;  and  then  he  put  it  round  my 
neck,  and  begged  me  to  keep  it :  at  first  I  would  not ;  but  then 
I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm,  and  it  was  so  handsome, 
and  so  I  did.     After  that  he  begged  me  for  a  kiss — only  one. 

I  didn't  give  him  one ;  but  he  took  it,  and — ^and 1  need 

not  go  on  with  all  this.  I  had  an  aunt  living  some  miles  off: 
about  a  week  after  this,  he  had  persuaded  me  to  go  off  with 
him  to  Henley,  and  say  at  home  I  was  gone  to  aunt^s.  Father 
said  I  might  go  to  aunt's,  but  sister  should  go  with  me.  I  told 
this  to  the  gentleman,  and  he  said  he  would  manage.  We 
were  to  walk  to  Abingdon,  and  go  in  the  cart  to  aunt's.  Well, 
sister  and  I  set  off,  and  just  before  we  got  to  the  town  he  met 
us  on  the  road  with  his  carriage;  and  another  gentleman 
he  had  brought  to  make  love  to  my  sister.  Aunt  hardly 
ever  came  to  father's ;  so  we  thought  nobody  would  know . 
We  were  to  stay  a  week,  and  then  go  back  as  if  notliing  had 
happened ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  day  after  we  went  away 
aunt  came  over.  Father,  of  course,  asked  where  we  were,  and 
she  said  we  had  not  been  with  her ;  and  so  it  all  came  out. 
— Oh  ! — Mother !  mother !-— mother  died  of  a  broken  heart 
before  the  summer  was  out,  and  father  beat  us  both,  and  turned 
us  out  of  doors.  Father' said  we  should  tell  who  the  gentle- 
men were.  Sister  did  not  know,  but  I  knew  well  enough. 
He  said  we  might  stay  at  home  if  we  would  tell ;  but  I  had 
promised  him  I  would  not,  and  I  did  not.     I  may  tell  you ; 

for  you  will  never  let  any  one  know :  it  was  G.  C.  of 

College  in  Oxford.  He  said  he  would  be  ruined  if  it  was  ever 
known  what  had  passed  between  us ;  and  I  found  out  after- 
wards why. 

'  When  we  were  turned  out  of  home,  I  wrote  to  him  at  the 
College.  He  sent  for  us  in  here,  and  took  this  house  for  us ; 
and  here  he  and  his  friend  used  to  come  and  see  us  every  day. 
He  said  he  would  never  let  us  want ;  he  was  going  to  be  a 
rich  man,  and  would  always  take  care  of  us.  He  had  plenty 
of  money  then ;  and  we  were  always  kept  with  wine  and  smart 
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clothes ;  he  declared  he  would  always  be  kind  to  me ;  and  I 
forgot  mother  and  all  about  it.  I  was  happy  enough  with 
him,  and  that  was  all  I  cared  about.  I  found  out  now  the 
reason  why  he  was  so  afraid  of  having  his  name  known.  He 
was  going  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  had  a  rich  family  living 
waiting  for  him :  he  was  preparing  for  his  ordination  then. 
He  was  always  with  us,  and  he  used  to  bring  his  religious 
books  down  here  to  read.' 

I  started.    '  You  do  not  mean — — * 

'  Oh,  yes,  he  did.  Why  shouldn't  he  V  she  said,  with  a  strange 
laugh.  ^  If  he  had  cared  really  about  religion,  he  wouldn't 
have  been  living  with  me — I  remembered  enough  about  my 
catechism  to  know  that ;  and  if  he  was  not,  why  should 
he  pretend  to  be?  Beside,  I  soon  got  to  think  religion  was 
all  talk.  I  had  always  had  a  notion  it  was  for  rich  people, 
and  not  for  poor ;  but  now  I  learnt  that  rich  and  poor  were 
much  the  same,  only  they  pretended  a  little  because  it  looked 
well,  and  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  ''  it  was  a  capital  thing 
to  get  one's  living  by."  By-and-bye  he  was  made  a  clergyman 
of,  and  then  he  left  us  and  went  away  for  good.  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  He  sent  us  a  little  money  once ;  but  I  don't 
know  what  has  become  of  him  :  it's  now  a  year  since  he 
wrote.' 

'  Was  there  any  child  ?'  I  asked. 

She  turned  away.     Her  lips  quivered  as  she  said,  ^It  died!* 

It  died !  and  the  air  of  half  fear,  half  sorrow,  with  which 
she  spoke,  and  the  short,  sharp,  bitter  laugh  which  accom- 
panied it,  turned  over  one  more  deadly  page  in  that  dreadful 
story. 

She  went  on  wildly  and  recklessly. 

*  Since  that  we  have  had  to  live  how  we  could.  First  one 
came  and  then  another ;  and  here  we  are  now  both  of  us 
pretty  well  at  the  bottom,  with  nothing  left  to  hope  for  except 
to  die.  One  slip,  and  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  us  women  in 
this  world.  Men  make  the  world's  laws ;  and  they  make  them 
for  themselves,  and  not  for  us.  Fathers  turn  us  out  of  doors 
to  starve.  Character  we  have  none,  and  no  one  will  take  us 
to  work.  There  is  no  body  left  for  us  to  turn  to,  except  the 
one  that  has  brought  it  all  about :  and  we  are  to  writhe  at  his 
feet,  and  to  lick  the  dust  off  his  shoes  for  gratitude,  if  it  please 
his  goodness  to  admit  us.  Who  can  tell  the  poor  woman  she 
has  sinned,  when  she  has  but  used  such  means  as  she  has  to 
keep  herself  from  dying  of  hunger?  G —  is  a  great  man  in 
the  world-^^a^^^ntleman  still ;  be  has  lost  nothing ;  not  a  spot 
on  his  fair  name.  He  lives  well  and  preaches  sermons,  and 
teaches  others,  and  lives  with  the  great  people  and  the  good 
people,    I  am  this  wretched  outcast  you  see  here ; — offscouring 
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of  scum  and  loathsomeness,  the  poorest  honest  beggar  turn^ 
from  with  disgust  and  horror.  And  the  men  that  bring  us  to 
this,  that  sigh  and  lie  till  they  have  cheated  us  of  our  one 
treasure,  and  then  degrade  us  into  the  filthy  instruments  of 
their  filthy  pleasures, — they  spurn  us,  beat  us,  trample  us 
down,  and  tread  us  under  foot  in  the  dunghill  of  sensual 
filth  they  themselves  have  raised,  and  leave  us  there  to  rot 
and  die. 

'  O  God  !  are  we  thy  creatures  ?  Is  there  a  God  ?  Is  this 
His  justice  ?  Is  our  sin  then  so  far  fouler  than  theirs  ?  must 
we  pay  all  the  score  for  them,  and  for  ourselves?  Oh,  there 
must  be  a  God !  and  there  must  be  justice  in  another  world, 
where  these  balances  shall  be  righted.  I  went  down  to  the 
river  one  night  to  drown  myself,  but  I  saw  the  stars  shining 
in  the  water,  and  I  was  afraid.' 

'  How  do  you  live,  now  you  are  ill  V  I  asked. 

'  Why,'  she  said,  with  another  wild  smile,  '  you  know  I  am 
carried  upstairs  when  it  gets  dark,  and  put  to  bed;  and  then 
this  room  is  free,  and  sister  ....  What!  you  are 
shocked  at  that  again,  are  you  ?  We  must  do  it :  she  must  do 
it  for  me :  I  would  for  her :  we  should  starve  else.  The  other 
girls  would  help  us ;  they  do  sometimes.  But  I  know  rather 
too  well  what  their  pittance  costs  them ;  and  I  would  not  take 
it  from  them  if  I  could  help. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  doctor  came  in.  I  was  slightly 
acquainted  with  him.  He  felt  the  girl's  pulse,  and  made  a  few 
inquiries,  and  then  hurried  off  again,  first  giving  me  a  hint  I 
had  better  leave  her,  as  she  was  greatly  excited,  and  wanted 
rest.  I  left  the  house  with  him,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  him  whether  she  was  likely  to  recover  ? 

'  She !  no :  how  should  she  ?  of  course  not.  Better  for 
her  to  die.  I  never  like  to  see  those  girls  recover.  It's  only 
a  question  of  a  few  months,  at  the  best.  Their  average  life, 
after  they  come  on  the  town,  is  some  four  years ;  hardly  ever 
more  than  five ;  and  if  they  live  to  the  end  of  that  they  gene- 
rally die  horribly  enough.  No ;  this  poor  thing  hasn't  a  week 
more  to  live ;  and  it^s  better  for  her  to  go  now,  while  she  is 
fresh  and  she  has  got  some  good  in  her,  than  to  wait  till  she  is 
the  devil  the  old  ones  are/ 

*  And  is  there  no  hope  Y 

'  None  whatever.  Why,  what  would  you  have  done  with 
hcrr 

I  suggested  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  in  London. 

*  Oh,  the  Magdalen  !     Would  she  have  gone  V 

*  I  think  she  would.  She  has  better  feelings,  that  revolt 
at  her  present  life.  She  would  clutch  at  a  straw  to  save  her- 
self 
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'  Aye,  so  many  of  theib  think,  and  they  go  and  stay  there 
for  a  few  weeks ;  bat  there  is  not  one  in  twenty  but  breaks 
out  again  ;  they  cannot  stand  the  hardness  of  the  life  they  lead 
there.  I  know  no  more  difficult  problem  than  the  way  to  deal 
with  these  girls.  Many — many,  particularly  of  the  younger 
ones  among  them,  are  far  from  what  they  seem  :  the  greater 
number  come  from  the  middle  classes,  and  have  been  brought 
up  comfortably.  This  life  they  live  is  so  purely  passive, 
whether  it  be  of  pain  or  pleasure,  that  it  unstrings  every 
nerve  in  their  bodies.  Not  only  they  do  nothing,  but  they  do 
the  very  opposite  of  all  doing ;  and  so,  when  they  are  taken 
away  and  treated  with  the  severity  they  are  at  the  Magdalen 
— all  at  once  flung  under  a  rule  so  strict  that  the  nuns  of  St 
Francis  could  scarcely  bear  it,  the  very  first  principle  of  which 
is  the  refusal  of  all  that  tenderness  and  sympathy  which  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  are  the  only  things  that  give  you  any 
influence  over  them,  it  is  not  much  wonder  they  go  back  to  the 
old  thing  again.  Human  beings  cannot  be  worked  on  by 
general  rules.  What  would  you  say  to  us  doctors  now,  if  we  had 
only  one  medicine  for  every  sick  body  and  every  disease ;  and 
do  you  think  souls  are  of  simpler  construction  ?  Each  case 
requires  a  special,  separate  treatment,  if  any  good  is  to  come 
of  it :  especially  with  people  that  have  had  so  sharp  a  taste  of 
what  real  life  is  as  these  poor  things.  But  this  wants  money  : 
more  money  than  can  be  got.  You  can  find  plenty  of  people 
ready  to  be  kind  and  sympathetic  if  you  will  pay  them  for  it; 
in  these  days,  as  in  all  others,  hearts  are  bought  and  sold  like 
other  merchandise.  And  in  this  case  it  is  all  fair ;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  rich  people  produce  the  evil,  and  therefore 
the  remedy  has  a  right  to  be  expensive.  After  all,  perhaps 
the  political  economists  are  right ;  and  though  there  may  be  a 
vast  quantity  of  individual  sufiering  produced  by  the  thing, 
the  nation  on  the  whole  is  the  better  for  it.  But  I  cannot 
stay  talking  anymore.  You  need  not  disturb  your  mind  about 
this  Louisa  Varden.  She  will  die:  thank  God  for  it!  The 
best  charity  you  can  show  her  is  to  find  her  friends  out ;  if  it 
is  no  great  distance  get  her  taken  away  to  them  out  of  that 
infernal  hole.' 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  got  on  my  horse  the  same 
evening,  and  rode  off  through  Abingdon  to  the  village^  of 

•     I  was  not  long  in  finding  the  house.     I  mentioned 

the  name,  and  one  of  the  country  people  brought  me  to  the 
gate  immediately.  Every  thing  bespoke  the  greatest  care- 
lessness and  neglect ;  the  gate  off  its  hinges,  the  fowls  and  pigs 
scrambling  about  the  garden.    I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
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Wordsworth's  deseription  of  the  Widow's  Cottige  in  the  fir&t 
book  of*  The  Ezcarsion  :' 


The  house 


Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence. 

I  turned  towards  the  garden^gate,  and  saw 

More  phdnlj  still  that  miseTj  and  grief 

Were  now  come  near  its  inmate  :  weeds  defaced 

The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass^ 

No  ridges  there  appeared  of  clean  hiack  mould  ; 

No  winter  greenness ;  of  his  herbs  and  flowers 

It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away. 

Or  trampled  into  earth  :  a  chain  of  straw 

Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  stem 

Of  a  young  apple-tree  lay  at  its  root ; 

The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep  r' 

The  old  man  was  sitting  in  bis  kitchen  as  I  entered ;  be  wsl9 
quite  alone.  The  window  was  closed,  though  it  was  summer  ; 
the  books  piled  up  against  it  showed  it  was  never  opened  now, 
A  Bible  lay  open  on  the  table.  I  thought  be  had  been  read- 
ing; but  I  looked  at  the  leaves,  and  the  dust  lay  thick  on 
them  ;  tbey  had  not  been  turned  for  weeks ;  his  eyes  were  dull 
and  heavy,  his  cheek  sunk;  he  rose  as  I  entered,  and  offered 
me  a  chair ;  he  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed :  visitor9 
were  so  rare  with  him  he  had  forgotten  how  to  address  them, 
and  he  sat  himself  down  again  in  silence  to  wait  what  I  should 
say,  with  a  blank,  sullen  look  of  apathy  and  despair.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  relate .  all  the  scene  that  followed ;  when  I 
mentioned  his  daughters  to  him,  he  flew  out  into  frenzy ;  he 
raved  and  cursed  :  he  damned  them  ;  he  damned  me ;  he  swore 
I  was  one  of  their  paramours,  that  had  grown  weary  of  sup- 
porting them  :  and  now  that  we  had  all  we  wanted  of  them, 
we  wished  to  palm  them  back  on  him ;  they  had  murdered 
his  wife;  they  had  brought  disgrace  and  dishonour  on  an 
honest  family ;  he  was  not  long  for  this  world  ;  his  grey  hairs 
were  ffoing  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave :  but  never — ^never, 
while  he  lived,  should  they  darken  his  doors  again.  I  remained 
more  than  an  hour  with  him,  and  all  my  labour  seemed  fruitless ; 
I  had  wished  to  spare  him  the  whole  of  the  dreadful  truth  ; 
but  now  all  else  had  failed  there  was  nothing  for  it ;  I  told  him 
his  eldest  daughter  was  dying,  and  that  the  youngest  was 
barely,  scantily  prolonging  the  few  days  that  remained  to  her 
by  providing  for  her  necessities  on  the  polluted  wages  of  pro- 
stitution. This  was  enough  :  he  shook,  started  from  his  seat, 
and  fell  fainting  on  the  ground. 
The  same   evening  he   accompanied    me   in  a  carriage   to 
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Oxford  ;  and  the  next  morning,  i/vhen  I  went  to  the  village,  I 
was  told  he  had  started,  with  his  two  daughters,  for  Abingdon, 
soon  after  day-break.  A  note  was  given  me  from  him,  con- 
taining a  very  brief  expression  of  thanks.  He  had  seen  the 
doctor,  who  had  told  him  they  had  better  start  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  himself  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  moment  longer 
than  he  was  forced  in  a  place  that  so  dreadfully  reminded  him 
of  what  had  passed.  Louisa  he  knew  was  dying;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  it  must  be  so  ;  he  was  resigned.  Jane,  the 
younger  one,  he  had  forgiven  ;  she  had  promised  never  to 
leave  him  again ;  and  he  hoped  he  might  yet  spend  the  few 
more  years  God  might  grant  him  on  earth  in  peace,  if  not  in 
happiness.  God  would  have  mercy  on  him.  He  might  still 
hope  to  see  the  only  child  that  would  soon  be  left  him  grow  to 
become  an  honest,  decent  woman. 

Circumstances  trailed  me  off  the  same  day  to  London ;  so 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  again.  I  was  kept 
there  much  longer  than  I  expected.  About  a  month  after, 
I  was  one  evening  walking  down  the  Quadrant,  when  three 
girls  passed  me,  and  addressed  me  in  the  common  language  of 
the  pav^.  I  thought  I  knew  one  of  the  voices  ;  and,  on  look- 
ing closely  at  the  middle  figure,  under  a  mass  of  silks,  and 
finery,  and  feathers,  I  recognised  Jane  Varden.  She  started 
when  she  saw  who  I  was,  and  would  have  made  off  precipi- 
tately, had  I  not  held  her  hand,  and  stopped  her.  I  asked 
for  Louisa.  She  was  dead  she  said ;  she  had  died,  two  days 
after  she  had  got  home. 

*  And  you,'  I  asked — *'  how  came  you  here  V 

*  Oh  !'  said  she,  *  it  was  so  dull  with  father ;  and  the  clergy- 
man used  to  come  and  preach  to  me ;  and  the  girls  in  the 
village  turned  up  their  noses,  and  wouldn't  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  like  of  me.  I  was  not  going  to  stand  that  for  any 
body.  One  of  my  friends  here  wrote  to  me  to  come  up,  and 
so  I  did.' 

*  And  your  father  V  I  said. 

*  Oh  !  father's  very  well.  He  was  beginning  about  his  work 
again,  and  getting  the  farm  into  order;  that  was  one  thing  I 
didn't  like — he  was  making  me  work  so  hard  for  him.  He'll 
do  well  enough  without  me.' 

But  she  evidently  did  not  like  the  subject :  she  was  uneasy, 
and  took  advantage  of  a  crowd  on  the  pavement  to  break  away 
and  run  after  her  companions. 

The  day  after  this,  I  went  back  to  Oxford.  The  train  took 
me  to  Steventon,  and  dropped  me  there  at  about  seven  o'clock : 
it  was  a  beautifullv  fine  evening.  The  coach  I  found  would 
not  start  before  eight ;  so  after  throwing  my  carpet  baff  on  the 
roof,  and  leaving  directions  with  the  coachman,  I  walked  on. 
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The  sun  was  setting  as  I  entered  the  Steventon  end  of  the 
little  village.  Old  Varden's  farm  was  some  half-mile  nearer 
Oxford.  I  wished  to  stop  to  see  him,  but  the  meeting  I  feared 
would  be  painful ;  I  almost  shrunk  from  it ;  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind.  I  was  almost  afraid  even  to  ask  for  him,  for  fear 
I  might  hear  something  dreadful :  I  was  surprised  to  see  no 
one  about  The  village  street  was  empty ;  not  a  child  even 
running  out  to  stare  at  a  gentleman.  I  was  thinking  what 
could  have  produced  so  strange  a  desertion,  when  I  heard  the 
heavy  toll  of  the  church-bell.  The  church  lay  a  field  off  from 
the  road ;  and  on  getting  clear  of  the  houses — I  saw  several  of 
the  villagers  hurrying  along  the  path  that  led  to  it.  The  bell 
told  me  some  heavy-laden  Christian  had  gone  to  his  long 
home,  and  they  were  laying  him  down  to  rest  his  galled  back 
in  the  grave.  I  followed  the  people  to  the  stile  that  led  into 
the  churchyard,  and  then,  not  wishing  to  intrude  further,  I 
stopped  to  watch.  They  were  just  carrying  the  coffin  out  of 
the  church  to  the  side  of  the  grave.  It  was  a  glorious  even- 
ing :  the  sun  was  just  going  down  :  half  the  broad  red  disc 
was  visible  above  a  long  low  bank  of  purple  partly  transparent 
clouds,  which  hung  along  the  horizon,  and  far  on  either  side 
were  edged  with  a  fringe  of  fire.  Light  clouds,  rosy  pink, 
floated  about  the  sky ;  and  as  the  sun  went  lower,  the  cloud- 
curtains  burst  open,  and  all  the  landscape  round,  and  the  little 
churchyard,  and  the  priest's  white  surplice,  and  the  group  by 
the  grave,  were  steeped  in  crimson.  All  the  villagers  were 
there,  but  no  one  seemed  to  claim  the  place  of  chief  mourner  : 
the  person,  whoever  it  was,  must  have  been  alone  in  the  world. 
The  priest's  voice  came  clear  and  distinct  to  my  ears  :-— '  Man 
that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is 
full  of  misery ;  he  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower ;  he 
fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay.' 
And  the  iron  voice  of  the  bell,  as  it  tolled  on  slowly  and 
solemnly,  echoed  the  mournful  words. 

The  funeral  bell  had  nothing  of  hope  in  it.     Life  is  misery, 
it  said,  and  death  is  rest — the  rest  of  eternal  silence.  No  more. 

And  what  hath  life  that  may  it  loved  make. 

And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake : 

Fear,  sickness,  age,  loss,  labour^  sorrow,  strife, 

Pain,  hunger,  cold,  that  make  the  heart  to  quake  ; 

And  even  fickle  Fortune  rageth  r]£Q ; 

All  which,  and  thousands  more,  do  make  a  loathsome  life. 

*  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  Earth  to  earth  :  ashes 
to  ashes;'  and  the  cold  earth  as  it  fell  rung  dull  and  leaden 
on  the  coffin-lid.  The  voices  chanted , — '  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord,  even  thus  saith  the  Spirit,  because  they 
rest  from  their  labours.' 
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I  beard  of  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection ; 
but  I  could  not  hope.  The  curse  of  my  race  lay  like  cold 
snow  on  my  soul.  I  could  have  been  content  to  have  died 
then,  if  I  were  never  to  know  life  and  light  again.  1  looked 
for  the  sun ;  but  the  sun  was  gone,  and  those  glorious  clouds 
were  now  one  heavy,  mournful  grey,  and  the  shadows  fell,  and 
the  air  grew  chill,  and  all  was  dreary,  silent,  voiceless,  mean- 
ingless. Only  a  single  nightingale,  in  a  tall  elm  tree,  sat  chant- 
ing the  dirge  of  humanity. 

An  old  man  passed  me.  Mechanically  I  asked  who  it  was 
that  was  buried.  I  need  not  have  asked.  I  had  known  long 
before.     My  heart  had  told  me  right :  it  was — ^Varden. 

(To  be  corUinited.)* 


The  Rose- Garden  of  Persia^  by  Louisa  Stuart  Costbllo. 
Author  of  *  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,'  *  A 
Journal  amongst  the  Socages  and  the  Vines,'  &c.  &c.  Long- 
man &  Co. 

A  FAMILIARITY  with  the  works  of  the  great  men  who  have 
illustrated  the  literature  of  Persia,  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  purely  oriental  scholars.  Of  the  poets  of  that  highly  poli- 
tical region,  a  few  traditional  names  have  alone  been  handed 
down,  and  to  the  general  reader,  the  sole  representatives  of 
Persia's  intellectual  wealth,  have  been  the  epic  Ferdusi,  the 
moral  Sadi,  and  the  lyrical  Hafiz ;  few,  perhaps,  have  heard  of 
Nisami,  Jami,  Hatifi,  the  Moollah  of  Rum,  and  Essedi  of  Tus ; 
and  fewer  still,  of  Roduki,  Unsuri,  Togray,  Moasi,  Khakani, 
Omar  Khiam,  Elmocadessi,  Ferid-ed-din  Attar,  the  Scheik 
Feizi,  and  a  countless  host  beside  of  poets  of  high  and  deserved 
celebrity  in  their  native  country.  The  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  study  of  the  Persian  language  in  Europe,  and  the 
want  of  time  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of  those  who  visit 
the  east,  passing  their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  exercise  of 
severe  professional  duties,  have  necessarily  interposed  formid- 
able obstacles,  not  only  to  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of 

*  This  tale  is  extracted  from  a  periodical  which  had  a  limited  airculation  in  Ox- 
ford, the  publication  of  which  having  ceased,  the  Editor  has  reprinted  it,  with  the 
intention  of  completing  the  series. 
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Persian  literature,  but  even  to  the  mere  acquirement  of  the 
tongue,  except  for  special  purposes. 

That  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  a  fortunate 
accident ;  without  them  our  traditional  knowledge  would  have 
been  more  limited  than  we  have  found  it,  and  we  should  also 
have  been  deprived  of  the  beautiful  work  before  us,  which 
introduces  the  English  public  at  least  into  society  no  less  de- 
lightful than  previously  unknown. 

The  Shahnamah  of  Ferdusi  is  rich  in  many  episodes ;  amongst 
them  is  the  history  of  a  prince,  whose  name  is  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  Persian  poets. 

'  Another  great  hero  of  the  "  Shah  Namah,"  whose  fabulous  adven- 
tures are  a  favourite  theme  with  eastern  writers,  is  Jamshid,  the  great 
monarch  who  owned  the  famous  "jewel,"  so  often  named  by  the 
poets. 

*  He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  800  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  it  was  he  who  built  "  the  famed  Persepolis,"  or  city  of  Istakar, 
the  ruins  of  which,  called  Chelminar,  or  the  Forty  Pillars,  still  exist, 
and  are  often  visited  by  adventurous  travellers. 

*  During  his  reign  sickness  and  death  were  unknown,  tranquillity  and 
happiness  rewarded  the  virtues  of  his  people.  The  angel  Siroush  de- 
scended from  Heaven  to  visit  the  monarch,  whose  worth  excited  admi- 
ration in  "  both  worlds,"  and  a  robe  and  enchanted  girdle  were  left 
him  by  the  celestial  guest.  He  was  gifted  with  a  ray  of  divine  light 
(like  Moses),  which  rendered  his  form  so  luminous,  that  once,  when 
descending  Mount  Alborz  (from  time  immemorial  the  seat  of  fire-tem- 
ples), the  people  imagined  that  there  were  two  suns  in  the  world.  His 
magic  ring  and  throne  possessed  extraordinary  powers  :  his  gohUt  was 
wondrous. 

*  **  Who  knows,"  says  the  bard,  "  what  is  become  of  the  goblet  of 
Jam?" 

'  He  was  beloved,  feared,  obeyed,  and  happy ;  but  his  human  nature 
began  at  last  to  predominate  over  his  better  and  more  exalted  feelings. 
Pride  crept  into  his  heart,  and  overturned  the  work  of  years :  he  became 
puffed  up  with  self-estimation,  and  forgot  from  whence  he  derived  his 
greatness,  till  the  anger  of  God  was  kindled  against  him.  The  minds 
of  his  subjects  underwent  a  change;  they  revolted,  and  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  and,  an  outcast  and  wanderer,  he  roamed  the  earth  for 
a  hundred  years. 

'  The  following  is  a  scene  in  which  he  is  represented  as  meeting  with 
the  daughter  of  King  Gureng,  who  became  his  wife ;  and,  his  probation 
past,  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  and  his  power,  "  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man,"  his  youth  having  suffered  no  diminution.  The  incidents 
and  metaphors  are  from  Ferdusi,  but  I  have  merely  ventured  on  apara- 
phrase f  not  a  translation. 
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*  JAMSHID*S  COURTSHIP. 

A  weary  traveller  sat  to  g;rieve 

By  Gureng's  gate,  at  early  eve. 

Where  fragrant  gardens,  filled  with  hloom, 

Cast  forth  their  hreath  of  sweet  perfiime, 

And  wandering  o'er  his  hrow  and  face, 

ReHeved  him  for  a  moment's  space. 

But  sorrow  weighed  upon  his  breast. 

And  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  eye  ; 
He  had  no  home — ^he  sought  but  rest, 

And  laid  him  down  to  sleep — or  die  ! 

4e  4c  *  *  ♦  * 

King  Gureng's  lovely  daughter  lies 

Beside  a  fountain  gently  playing  ; 
She  marks  not  though  the  waves  be  bright. 
Nor  in  the  roses  takes  dehght : 
And  though  her  maids  new  games  devise. 
Invent  fresh  stories  to  surprise, 

She  heeds  not  what  each  fair  is  saying : 
Her  fav'rite's  voice  has  lost  its  spell, 
The  raven  charms  her  ear  as  well ! 
But  Hark !  sofl  whispers,  questions  gay. 

Amongst  the  female  train  prevail ; 
A  young  slave,  beautiful  as  day. 

Blushes  while  she  tells  her  tale. 

"  Nay,  mock  me  not, — ^no  face  so  fair 

Was  seen  on  earth  till  now : 
Though  on  his  cheek  are  hues  of  care, 

And  grief  has  marked  his  brow  : 
Ah !  cruel  maids,  ye  smile  and  douht. 
While  the  poor  stranger  faints  without !" 

The  princess  heard  :  "  Go  hence,"  she  cried, 
'*  And  be  the  stranger's  wants  supplied : 
Let  him  beneath  our  shades  repose. 
And  find  a  refuge  for  his  woes." 

The  ready  damsels  straight  obey. 
And  seek  the  traveller  idiere  he  lay. 
"  Arise,  fair  youth,  the  wine-cup  waits. 
And  roses  bloom  within  our  gates. 
The  tulip  bids  thee  welcome  be. 
And  the  young  moon  has  risen  for  thee." 

♦  *  «  «  «  ]fe 

Meanwhile  the  princess  mused  alone. 
And  thus  she  sighed,  in  mournful  tone : — 
"  Alas  I  they  told  me  *t  was  my  fate  ; 
But  ah !  I  feel 't  is  all  too  late ': 
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I  cannot  now  believe — 't  was  vain — 
That  dream  can  never  come  again ! 
And  yet  my  nurse — ^who  knows  full  well 
Each  herb  and  every  potent  spells 
From  the  cold  wave  can  conjure  fire^ 
And  quell  the  mighty  dragon's  ire. 
From  stone  soft  dewdrops  can  distil, 
And  awe  the  Dives  with  wondrous  skill. 
Knows  eVrv  star — has  said  that  mine 
Glowed  with  an  aspect  all  divine. 
That  he,  whose  image  is  imprest, 
As  if  by  magic  on  my  breast. 
Whose  portrait  cheers  my  solitude,— 
The  mighty  Jamshid,  great  and  good  ; 
Of  whose  rare  beauty  they  recount. 
When  he  descended  from  the  mount, 
So  bright  the  lustre,  those  who  saw 
Proclaimed  two  suns,  and  knelt  in  awe  ; 
For  whom  the  chains  of  death  were  riven. 
Whom  angels  clothed  in  robes  of  heaven  ; 
That  prince  whose  power  was  far  above 
All  those  who  vainly  seek  my  love  ; 
She  said  he  should  be  mine — ^vain  thought! 
Is  he  not  fall'n,  to  ruin  brought ; 
His  kingdom  gone,  his  fortune  crost. 
And  he,  perhaps,  for  ever  lost !" 

She  ceased,  when  lo !  the  laughing  train 
Came  dancing  back  with  song  and  jest. 

And  leading,  in  a  flow'ry  chain. 

The  stranger  youth,  their  welcome  guest. 

'Twas  thus  they  met — ^they  met  and  gazed. 
Struck  by  the  self-same  power — amazed ; 
Confused,  admiring,  pleased,  distressed. 
As  passion  rose  in  either  breast. 

*  The  princess  spoke — soft  as  a  bird 
In  Spring  to  some  dear  partner  sighing  ; 

And  the  fair  stranger's  words  were  heard. 
Sweet  as  the  bul-buVs  notes  replying. 

Her  long  hair,  streaming  to  the  ground. 
With  odours  fills  the  air  around  ; 
She  moves  to  music  and  to  song. 
As  the  wild  partridge  steps  along. 

She  leads  him  to  her  jasmine  bower. 

Midst  fountains,  birds,  and  blossoms  sweet ; 

And  her  attendant  maidens  shower 
The  sparkling  wave  upon  his  feet : 

Two  doves  sat  near,  and  softly  mourned. 

And  both  their  hearts  each  sigh  returned. 
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With  wine,  and  verse,  and  wit  awhile. 

The  happy  moments  they  beguile ; 

But  clouds  passed  o'er  the  fair  one  s  brow. 

She  feared,  she  doubted, — '^  Go !  '*  she  cried ; 
**  Bring  here  my  long  unbended  bow. 

And  let  my  rormer  art  be  tried. 
Two  birds  are  seated  on  one  tree. 
Tell  me  which  bird  my  mark  shall  be ; 
And  thou  shalt  know  a  woman's  skill 
Can  make  all  captire  to  her  will !  " 

The  stranger  smiled  with  haughty  look. 

As  from  her  hand  the  bow  he  took : 

"  Thy  fame,"  he  said,  "  to  me  is  known ; 

Valour,  Uke  beauty,  is  thy  own  : 

But  know,  though  bold  in  camp  and  field. 

Woman  to  man  is  forced  to  yield. 

Princess,  a  boon  !     If  I  have  wit 

And  skiU  the  female  bird  to  hit. 

Shall  she  who  makes  these  groves  divine. 

She  whom  I  most  admire,  be  mine  ?" 

She  blushed  assent — the  arrow  flew ; 

The  female  bird  mounts  to  the  skies  ; 
His  shaft  has  struck  her  pinions  through. 

And  fluttering  on  the  ground  she  lies. 

The  fair  one's  eyes  with  triumph  shine  ; 

"  The  son  of  Tab  timers  I  see  ! 
For  never  yet  could  hand  but  mine 

Bend  that  charmed  bow — 'tis  he — ^'tis  he !  " 

So  spake  her  heart.     "  Give  me  the  bow !  " 

She  said  aloud  ;  "  if  true  my  aim. 
Let  him  who  seeks  me  take  me  now. 

No  better  boon  my  hopes  can  claim.'/ 

My  tale  is  told.     Ye  lovers,  say, 
^   Can  ye  not  guess  the  blissful  close  1 
How  Jamshid  won  a  bride  that  day. 
And  found  a  balm  for  all  his  woes.' 


The  poet  Roduki  preceded  the  great  master  of  Persian  epic 
poetry  who  was  destined  to  cast  his  merits  into  the  shade. 
The  following  poem  was  written  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
prince  under  whom  Roduki  lived,  to  return  to  Bokhara  from 
H6rat,  to  which  city  he  had  removed  his  court. 
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THE    REGRETS    OF   BOKHARA. 

*The  gale,  whose  breath  such  joy  imparts, 

Comes  from  that  gentle  stream 
"Where  they  reside^  to  whom  our  hearts 

Return  in  mem'ry's  dream  : 
The  precious  odour  that  its  wings  convey 
Is  their  regret  for  us — so  far  away  ! 

The  sands  are  rough  along  that  shore 

"Where  ghdes  our  native  Amii's  stream  ; 
But  when  we  tread  its  banks  once  more, 

Like  velvet  those  rude  sands  will  seem. 
Oh,  pityii^  Oxtus  !  let  thy  waves  divide. 
And  yield  us  passage  down  thy  opening  tide ! 

All  hail,  Bokhara,  land  of  flowers  ! 

Our  prince  moves  proudlv  on  ; 
He  goes  to  glad  thy  sunny  bowers. 

He  asks  thy  smile  alone. 
The  waving  cypress  seeks  his  native  groves. 
The  rising  moon  the  firmament  it  loves.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  works  of  Essidi  of  Tus,  the  master  of 
Ferdusi,  we  extract  the 

DISPUTE   BETWEEN    DAY    AND    NIGHT. 

*  Day  and  Night,  who  each  can  yield 

Joy  and  solace  to  the  earth. 
Thus  contended  for  the  field,  i 

Claiming  both  the  highest  birth —  j 

Night  spoke  frowningly  : — **  'Twas  I  j 

"Who  from  all  eternity  I 

Ruled  the  chaos  of  the  world. 
When  in  dim  confusion  hurled. 
The  fervent  prayer  is  heard  at  night ; 
Devotion  flies  day's  glaring  light. 
'T  was  night,  the  Mount  when  Moses  left ; 

At  n^ht  was  Lot  avenged  by  fire  : 
At  night  the  moon  our  prophet  cleft. 

And  saw  Heaven's  might  revealed  entire. 
The  lovely  moon  for  thirty  days 

Spreads  radiant  gloiy  from  afar  : 
Her  charms  for  ever  night  displays. 

Crowned,  like  a  queen,  with  many  a  star : 

Her  seal-bearer  is  Heav'n,  a  band 

Of  planets  wait  on  her  command. 

Day  can  but  paint  the  skies  with  blue. 

Night's  starry  hosts  amaze  the  view. 

I 
i 
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Man  measures  time  but  by  the  moon  : 
Night  shrouds  what  day  reveals  too  soon. 
Day  is  with  toil  and  care  oppressed. 
Night  comes,  and,  with  her,  gentle  rest. 
Day,  busy  still,  no  praise  can  bring. 
All  night  the  saints  their  anthems  sing ; 
Her  shade  is  cast  by  Gabriel's  wing  ! 

The  moon  is  pure,  the  sun's  broad  face 
Dark  and  imsightly  spots  deface  : 
The  sun  shines  on  with  changeless  glare. 
The  moon  is  erer  new  and  fair." 

Day  rose,  and  smiled  in  high  disdain  : — 
"  Cease  all  this  boasting,  void  and  vain  ; 
The  Lord  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  thee. 

Gave  me  a  place  more  proud  than  thine. 
And  men  with  joy  my  rising  see. 

And  hail  the  beams  that  round  me  shine. 
The  holy  pilgrim  takes  by  day 
To  many  a  sacred  shrine  his  way ; 
By  day  the  pious  fast  and  pray ; 
And  solemn  feasts  are  held  by  day. 

On  the  last  day  the  world's  career  is  run, 
As  on  the^r^^  its  being  was  begun. 

Thou,  Night,  art  friendly,  it  may  be, 

For  lovers  fly  for  help  to  thee. 

When  do  the  sick  thy  healing  see  ? 

Thieves,  by  thy  aid,  may  scathless  prowl ; 

Sacred  to  thee  the  bat  and  owl ; 

And  led  by  thee,  pale  spectres  grimly  howl ! 

I  sprang  from  Heaven,  from  dust  art  thou, 

light  crowns  my  head  with  many  a  gem  ; 
The  collier's  cap  is  on  thy  brow — 

For  thee  a  fitting  diadem. 
My  presence  fills  the  world  with  joy ; 

Thou  com'st  all  comfort  to  annoy. 

I  am  a  Moslem — white  my  vest : 
Thou  a  vile  thief,  in  sable  drest. 
Out  Negro-face ! — dar'st  thou  compare 
Thy  cheeks  with  mine,  so  purely  fair  ? 
Those  'hosts  of  stars,'  thy  boast  and  pride. 
How  do  they  rush  their  sparks  to  hide. 
How  to  their  native  darkness  run. 
When,  in  his  glory,  comes  the  sun  ! 
True,  death  yv&sjirst;  but,  tell  me,  who 
Thinks  life  least  worthy  of  the  two  ? 

c  c 
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'Tis  by  the  moon  the  Arab  oounts ; 

The  lordly  Persian  tells  his  year 
By  the  bright  sun,  that  proudly  mounts 

The  yielding  heayens>  so  wide  and  clear. 

The  sun  is  ruddy^  strong,  and  hale  ; 
The  moon  is  sickly,  wan,  and  pale. 
Methinks  't  was  ne'er  in  story  told 
That  silyer  had  the  worth  of  gold ! 
The  moon,  a  slaye,  is  bowed  and  bent. 
She  knows  her  lisht  is  only  lent ; 
She  hurries  on,  the  way  to  clear 
Till  the  great  Shah  himself  appear. 

What  canst  thou,  idle  boaster,  say 
To  prove  the  night  excels  the  day  ? 
If  stubborn  still,  let  Him  decide 
With  whom  all  truth  and  law  abide  ; 
Let  Nasur  Ahmed,  wise  as  great. 
Pronounce,  and  ^ye  to  each  his  state.'' ' 

The  author  of  this  deliffhtful  book  gives,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  some  curious  ezj^anations  relative  to  the  sect  of  the 
Sufis,  to  which  mystical  community  most  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  East  belong.  She  observes,  in  introducing  the  poet  Hafiz 
to  the  reader, — 

'Hafiz,  himself  a  Sufi,  has  well  expressed  the  sentiments  of  this 
visionary  sect  in  the  following  lines,  which  will  at  once  convey  the  sub- 
stance of  this  mystical  belief,  so  frequently  and  necessarily  alluded  to 
when  the  Persian  poets  are  treated  of: — 


EARTHLY   AND   HEAVENLY    LOVE  ! 

▲  XT8TI0AL  POBX  OT  HAFIZ. 

*  A  being,  formed  like  thee,  of  clay. 
Destroys  thy  peace  firom  day  to  day  ; 
Excites  thy  waking  hours  with  pain  ; 
Consumes  thy  sleep  with  visions  vain. 
Thy  mind  is  rapt,  thy  sense  betrayed ; 
Thy  head  upon  her  foot  is  laid. 
The  teeming  earth,  the  glowing  sky. 
Is  nothing  to  her  faintest  sigh. 

Thine  eye  sees  only  her ;  thy  heart 
Feels  only  her  in  every  part. 
Careless  of  censure,  restless,  lost. 
By  ceaseless  wild  emotions  tost ; 
If  she  demand  thy  soul,  't  is  given — 
She  is  thy  life^  thy  death,  thy  heaven. 
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Since  a  vain  passion,  based  on  air. 
Subdues  tbee  with  a  power  so  rare. 
How  canst  thou  marvel  those  who  stray 
Tow'rds  the  true  path  are  led  away. 
Till,  scarce  the  goal  they  can  descry. 
Whelmed  in  adoring  mystery  ? 

Life  they  regard  not ;  for  they  live 
In  Him  whose  hands  all  being  give  : 
The  world  they  quit  for  Him^  who  made 
Its  wondrous  ught,  its  wondrous  shade  : 
For  Him  all  pleasures  they  resign. 
And  love  Him  with  a  love  divine ! 

On  the  cup-hearer  gazing  still, 
The  cup  ttiey  break,  the  wine  they  spill. 
From  endless  time  their  ears  have  rung 
With  words,  by  angel  voices  sung ;  ^ 

"  Art  thou  not  bound  to  God  ?"  they  cry ; 
And  the  blest  "  Yes,"  whole  hosts  reply. 

They  seem  unmoved,  but  ceaseless  thought 
Works  in  their  minds,  with  wisdom  fraught. 
Their  feet  are  earth,  but  souls  of  flame 
Dwell  in  each  imregarded  frame. 
Such  power  by  steady  faith  thejr  gain. 
One  yell  would  rend  the  rocks  m  twain ; 

One  word  the  cities  could  overthrow. 
And  spread  abroad  despair  and  woe. 
Like  winds,  unseen,  they  rove  all  ways  ; 
Silent,  like  stone,  they  echo  praise  : 
So  rapt,  so  blest,  so  filled  are  they. 
They  know  not  night — ^they  see  not  day! 

So  fair  He  seems,  all  things  who  made. 
The  forms  he  makes  to  them  are  shade ; 
And,  if  a  beauteous  shape  they  view, 
*2V*  His  reflection  shining  through. 

The  wise  cast  not  the  pearl  away. 
Charmed  with  the  shell,  whose  hues  are  gay ; 
To  him  pure  love  is  only  known, 
Who  leaves  both  worlds  for  God  alone/ 

*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  following  ode  of  Hafiz  requires  to  be 
studied  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  in  order  that  the  full  mean- 
ing of  its  devotional  fervour  may  be  comprehended;  otherwise,  it  might 
appear  to  the  unguarded  reader  a  mere  Bacchanalian  effusion,  not  un- 
worthy of  Anacreon  T — 


c  2 
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'ode  of  hapiz: 

SAID  TO   BE  EXPRKSSIVl  OF   HOLT  JOY  AHI>  EXULTATIOh. 

'  Grapes  of  pure  and  glowing  lustre  1 
May  the  hand  that  plucked  each  cluster 

Never  shake  with  age ! 
May  the  feet  ne'er  slip  that  prest  them  ! 
Oh  !  't  is  rapture  to  possess  them, 

'Spite  the  chiding  sage. 

Call,  call  for  wine,  the  gohlet  drain. 

And  scatter  round  spring's  fairest  flowers  ; 

What  wouldst  thou  more  of  fate  ohtain ; 
Where  canst  thou  seek  for  brighter  hours  1 

This  was  the  early  nightingale's  first  lay ; 

What  sayest  thou  to  his  precepts.  Rose  of  Day  ? 

Oh !  bring  thy  couch  where  countless  roses 
The  garden's  gay  retreat  discloses  ; 
There  in  the  shade  of  waving  boughs  recUne, 
Breathing  rich  odours,  quaffing  ruby  wine  ! 

Thou,  fairest  rose  of  all,  oh  say, 

For  whom  thy  hundred  leaves  dost  thou  display  ? 

To  what  blest  mortal  wilt  thou  own 

Such  buds  have  sprung  for  him  alone  ? 

What  have  I  now  to  ask  ? — ^here  all 

Life's  choicest  gifts  to  me  belong ; 
Prudence  and  wisdom  are  but  thrall. 

The  only  friends  are  wine  and  song  I' 

*  There  are,'  observes  Miss  Costello,  *  three  principal  love  stories  in 
the  East,  which,  from  the  earUest  times,  have  been  the  themes  of  every 
poet.  Scarcely  one  of  the  mighty  masters  of  Persian  literature  but  has 
adopted  and  added  celebrity  to  those  beautiful  and  interei^ting  legends, 
which  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  to  an  oriental  ear.  They  are, — 
"  the  History  of  Khosru  and  Shireen  ;"  "  the  Loves  of,  Yussuf  and 
Zuleika ;"  and  "  the  Misfortunes  of  Mejnoon  and  Leila."  So  power- 
ful is  the  charm  attached  to  these  stories,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
considered  almost  an  imperative  duty  on  the  poets  to  compose  a  new 
version  of  the  old,  familiar,  and  beloved  traditions.  Even  down  to  a 
modern  date,  the  Persians  have  not  deserted  their  favourites,  and  these 
celebrated  themes  of  verse  re-appear,  from  time  to  time,  under  new 
auspices.' 

The  subject  of  the  tale  of  Mejnoon  and  Leila  is  extremely 
simple,  and  is  said  to  be  founded  on  fact;  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
repetition  of  the  oft  repeated  truth,  that 

'  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.' 
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Kai's  (such  was  his  name  before  his  madness)  was  the  son  of 
an  Arabian  chief,  handsome,  amiable,  and  accomplished  beyond 
all  his  contemporaries.  A  fine  poet,  as  the  fragments  of  his 
verse,  still  repeated  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Arabs  of  Hejas, 
prove.  Leila  was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief.  She 
was  equally  accomplished  with  her  lover ;  and  nothing  seemed 
likely  to  disturb  the  happiness  which  their  permitted  attach- 
ment promised,  till  the  avarice  of  her  father  at  once  destroyed 
all  their  hopes.  Leila  was  commanded  to  think  of  Kai's  no 
more,  as  she  was  destined  to  be  the  bride  of  one  more  rich  and 
powerful;  and,  in* spite  of  the  grief  and  remonstrances  of  the 
unfortunate  pair,  they  were  separated.  Kai's  became  insane 
from  disappointment,  and  his  name  was  therefore  changed  to 
Mejnun  (the  distracted).  Death  at  length  put  a  period  to  his 
miseries,  and  his  faithful  mistress  soon  followed  him,  leaving 
her  cruel  parent  to  his  late  and  vain  remorse,  and  the  memory 
of  these  victims  of  avarice  to  eternal  honour  and  regret. 

There  are  two  beautiful,  expressive  couplets  by  the  Mooll&h 
of  Rum,  characteristic  of  Eastern  brevity  and  simplicity. 

'The  Khalifah  said  to  Leila,  "Art  thou  the  damsel  for  whom  the 
lost  Mejnun  is  become  a  wanderer  in  the  desert  ?  Thou  surpassest  not 
other  girls  in  beauty."  ' 

'  Leila  answered,  "  Be  silent ;  for  thou  art  not  Mejnun." ' 

From  the  melancholy  history  of  their  loves,  as  told  by  Hatipi, 
whose  version  of  the  deathless  story  is  esteemed  the  finest,  we 
extract 

*  THE    MEETING    IN    THE    DESERT. 

*  Even  like  the  roaming  moon,  along 

The  dreary  path  fair  Leila  stray'd. 
Till,  worn  and  spent  the  wilds  among, 

Deep  sleep  o'erpowered  the  lovely  maid : 
And  from  her  hand  the  bridle's  check 
Fell  on  the  patient  camel's  neck. 

The  guides  were  far,  and  dark  the  night. 

The  weary  camel  stopp'd  to  graze. 
The  caravan  was  hid  from  sight — 

Then  lost  amidst  the  desert's  maze. 
Unconscious  still,  she  wandered  on, 
.And  woke — ^un tended  and  alone  ! 

The  Rose  was  severed  from  the  plain. 

Nor  friends  nor  strangers  now  intrude  : 
On  through  the  waste  she  speeds  amain, 

But  all  is  trackless  solitude. 
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Prom  spot  to  spot  yn&k  anxious  fear. 

She  hastes,  she  calls,  hut  none  can  hear ! 
When,  from  a  wild  and  gloomy  height, 
A  dusky  form  rush'd  forth  to  sight. 

No  terror  seiz'd  the  maiden's  heart — 
A  thought  sprung  there  which  chilled  her  dread. 

For  in  that  waste,  from  man  apart, 
A  life  of  pain  her  Kais  led. 

Might  not  this  stranger  knpw  his  state. 

And  giye  her  tidings  of  his  fate  ? 

So  wasted,  worn,  and  chaneed  with  care. 

His  mind  a  void,  himself  forgot. 
The  hapless  victim  of  despairr— 

Even  she,  the  True  One,  knew  him  not  I 

"  Whence  com'st  thou  ?"  Leila  said,  "  and  why 

Amidst  these  deserts  dost  thou  roam  ? 

Tell  me  thy  name — ^what  destiny 

Has  lured  thee  from  thy  friends  and  home  V* 

The  grief-struck  youth,  unconscious  grown. 

Knew  not  his  Leila's  gentle  tone : 

"  Seek'st  thou  to  know  what  slave  am  I, 

For  ever  doomed  a  wretch  to  rove  ? 

'Tis  Kais  spent  with  misery — 

Tis  hapless  Mejnoon  mad  for  love  I" 

The  maiden,  with  a  sudden  hound, 
Sprane  from  her  camel  to  the  ground : 
"Ah!  wretched  me  ! — too  fondly  dear, 
A  voice  long  mute  let  Kais  hear ; 


Thy  saviour  let  thy  Leila  be — 
Look  up, — ^'tis  Leila, — I  am  she 


His  mind  awoke.     One  moment's  gaze. 
One  crv  of  startled,  wild  amaze ! 
Though  years  of  madness,  ^ef,  and  pain. 
Had  held  him  in  their  galhng  chain  ; 
That  magic  name  has  broke  the  spell. 
And  prone  to  earth  lost  Mejnoon  fell. 

Scarce  less  with  woe  distrai^ht,  the  maid 
Sat  on  the  ground,  his  form  beside : 
His  head,  which  in  the  dust  was  laid. 
Upon  her  knees  she  drew,  and  dried 
His  tears  with  tender  hand,  and  prest 
Him  close  afid  closer  to  her  breaft  : 
"  Be  here  thy  home,  beloved,  adored. 
Revive,  be  blest^oh,  Leilas  lord!" 
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At  length  he  breathed — ^around  he  | 
As  from  her  arms  his  head  he  i 
"  Art  thou,"  he  faintly  said,  "  a  friend. 
Who  takes  me  to  her  gentle  breast  7 
Dost  thou,  in  truth,  so  fondly  bend 
Thine  eyes  upon  a  wretch  distrest  ? 
Are  these  thy  unveiled  cheeks  I  see — 
Can  bliss  be  yet  in  store  for  me  ? 

I  thoueht  it  all  a  dream,  so  oft 
Such  dreams  come  in  my  madness  now ; 
Is  this  thy  hand  so  Mr  and  soft  ? 
Is  this,  in  sooth,  my  Leila's  brow  ? 
In  sleep  these  transports  I  may  share, 
Bnt  when  I  wake  'tis  aU  despair  I 

Let  me  gaze  on  thee— if  it  be 
An  empty  shade  alone  I  see : 
How  snail  I  bear  what  once  I  bore. 
When  thou  shalt  yanish  as  before !" 

Then  Leila  spoke  with  smiles  all  light : 
•*  To  hope,  dear  wanderer,  revive : 
Lo  ! — Zemzem's  waters  cool  and  bright. 
Flow  at  thy  feet — these  drink  and  live. 

Sear'd  heart !  be  glad,  for  bounteous  Heaven 
At  leneth  our  recompense  has  given. 
Belov'd  one !  tell  me  all  thy  wm. 
And  know  thy  Leila  faithftd  still. 

Here,  in  this  desert,  join  our  hands. 
Our  souls  were  join'd  long,  long  before ; 
And,  if  our  fate  such  doom  demand. 
Together  wander  evermore. 

O  Kals !  never  let  us  part : 
What  is  the  world  to  thee  and  me  I 
My  universe  is  where  thou  art — 
And  is  not  Leila  all  to  thee !" 

He  clasp'd  her  to  his  aching  breast. 
One  long,  sad,  tender  look  he  cast : 
Then  with  deep  woe,  in  vain  represt. 
Kissed  her  fair  brow,  and  spoke  at  last. 

**  How  well,  how  fatall^r  I  love 
My  madness  and  my  misery  prove  ; 
All  earthly  hope  I  could  resi^ —  ^ 
Nay,  life  itseli,  to  call  thee  bine. 
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But  shall  I  make  thj  spotless  name. 
That  sacred  spell,  a  word  of  shame  ? 
Shall  selfish  Mejnoon's  heart  he  hlest^ 
And  Leila  prove  the  Arab's  jest  ? 
— The  city  gates  tho'  we  may  close. 
We  cannot  still  the  tongues  of  foes. 

No— we  have  met,  a  moment's  bliss 
Has  dawn'd  upon  my  gloom — ^in  vain  ; 
Life  yields  no  more  a  joy  like  this. 
And  all  to  come  can  be  but  pain. 

Tho*  thou,  adored !  might  be  my  own, 
A  thousand  deaths  let  Mejnoon  die. 
Ere  but  a  breath  by  slander  blown 
Should  sully  Leila's  purity  ! 

Go,  then — ^see  where  thy  tribe  return ; 
Fly  from  my  arms  that  clasp  thee  yet ; 
I  feel  my  brain  with  frenzy  bum — 
O  transport !  could  I  thus  forget !" 

The  frantic  lover  fled — while  near 
The  tramp  of  steeds  can  Leila  hear  : 
Senseless,  her  mind  with  anguish  torn. 
Fair  Leila  to  her  tents  is  borne. 

For  many  a  night  and  many  a  day 
The  dark  waste  saw  lost  Mejnoon'  stray  ; 
Bleeding  and  faint  Hwixt  death  and  life. 
Waging  with  fate  unequal  strife. 
Wild  on  the  .blast  his  words  were  flung. 
Wild  to  the  winds  his  songs  were  sung  : 
The  shuddering  pilgrim,  passing  by. 
Paused  as  he  heard  the  maniac's  cry. 
Nor  dared  upon  his  lair  intrude. 
As  thus  he  raved  in  solitude  : 


THE   SONG    OF   MEJNOON. 

"  How  can  I  live  where  thou  art  not  ? 

In  dreams  I  trace  thy  image  still ; 
I  see  thee  and  I  curse  my  lot, 

I  wake — and  all  is  chiU. 

"  The  desert's  faithless  waters  spread 

A  snare  to  lure  me  on  I 
My  thirsty  soul  is  vainly  led, 

I  stoop — the  wave  is  gone ! 
The  fever'd  thoughts  that  on  me  prey. 
Death's  sea  alone  can  sweep  away. 
Kuis  was  called  '  Mejnoon/  i.e.  the  mad,  after  he  fled  to  the  desert. 
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"  I  found  the  bird  of  paradise. 

That  long  I  sought  with  care ; 
Fate  snatched  it  from  my  longing  eyes, 

I  held despair ! 

"Though  Khizzu*  girt  with  mystic  spell 

Had  seemed  to  be  my  guide. 
Scarce  had  I  reached  the  blessed  well, 

It&  source  was  dried. 
Wail,  Leila,  wail  our  fortunes  crost. 
Weep,  Mejnoon,  weep,  for  ever  lost !"  ' 

Portions  of  the  fine  poem  of  Jami, '  The  Loves  of  Yussuf  and 
Zuleika,^  are  exquisitely  rendered  by  Miss  Costello,  and  those 
by  Nizami,  of  the  Loves  of  Ferhad,  the  sculptor,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Empress  Shireen,  who  required  an  impossible  work  of  her 
hapless  lover,  which  he  nevertheless  accomplished,  are  equally 
sweet  and  attractive  in  her  hand.  Her  readers  will  involun- 
tarily find  themselves  exclaiming,  •  Alas  !  Shireen  !*  as  they 
close  this  illuminated  volume,  which  they  will  not  willingly 
do  till  they  have  read  the  poem  of*  The  Desert  Born,'  a  story 
peculiarly  interesting  at  this  moment,  for  the  scene  is  laid  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  our  arms  have  lately  triumphed, 
and  the  history  is  that  of  the  fair  Empress  of  Jehangire,  the 
sovereign  of  Lahore. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  *  Hose  Garden  of  Persia'  is  an 
illuminated  book,  and  cannot  but  observe  that,  however  unne- 
cessary adornment  may  be  to  a  work  so  rich  in  itself  and  so 
decorated  with  the  most  graceful  verse,  the  volume  in  question 
is  one  got  up  with  so  much  care  and  taste  that  it  deserves 
both  praise  and  admiration.  To  ornament  a  manuscript  with 
gold  and  colours  is  an  art  held  in  the  East  in  high  esteem,  and 
assuredly  the  Caliph  Ali  himself,  the  patron  of  rich  books, 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
these  pages,  which  are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Correctly  oriental  in  design,  the  azure 
and  vermilion  is  so  delicately  mixed  with  gold  and  green  as  to 
resemble  the  wing  of  the  colibri  or  the  rainbow  hues  which 
play  amidst  the  diamonds  in  a  Persian  monarch's  tiara. 
Messrs.  Vizetelly  have  achieved  a  triumph  in  this  beautiful 
work,  and  have  given  a  most  appropriate  setting  to  the  gems 
pf  poetry  which  Miss  Costello  has  brought  forth  from  the 
golden  cabinet  of  Eastern  lore. 

'  The  prophet  of  the  well  of  life. 
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Scotland^  its  Faith: and  its  Features;  or  a  Visit  to  Blair  AthoL 
By  the  Rev.  Francis  Trench.    2  vols.     1846. 

A  BOOK  of  travels  in  our  own  country  is  always  a  welcome 
guest.  We  have  often  thought  it  might  be  quite  as  well  if  many 
of  those  persons  who  consume  so  much  of  their  time  in  wan-, 
dering  about  the  continent,  were  to  spend  some  small  portion 
of  it  in  visiting  the  favoured  spots,  the  quiet  nooks  and  comers 
of  their  native  land.  They  would  find  many  places  quite  as 
romantic  and  beautiftil,  and  scenery,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as 
grand  and  striking  in  its  features  and  character.  Tnere  is  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  information  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  author's  chief  object  appears  to 
have  been  a  desire  to  examine  into  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Scotland,  a  subject  of  particular  importance  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  agitation  of  the  free  Church 
question.  Mr.  T.  has  entered  into  the  history  of  this  unhappy 
contest  at  considerable  length;  and  it  will  certainly  be  the  fault 
of  his  readers  if  they  do  not  understand  the  question  in  its  dif- 
ferent bearings,  so  abundant  are  his  details.  Too  much  pro* 
minence,  however,  is  certainly  given  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  dissidents  from  the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  and, 
much  as  we  respect  toleration,  when  kept  within  its  proper 
bounds  and  limits,  we  cannot  help  remarking  in  these  volumes 
a  spirit  and  tone  of  feeling  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  somewhat  too  tolerant  a  nature.  The  same  observation  will 
also  apply  to  what  the  author  says  of  the  character  of  John 
Knox,  in  which  he  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
the  period.  We  fear  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  too  much 
biassed  on  these  points  by  certain  preconceived  notions  and 
prejudices,  which  have  imparted  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his 
remarks.  But  with  all  this,  there  is  much  to  be  plea!sed  with 
in  his  book.  His  observations  on  scenery  are  natural  and  judi- 
cious ;  so  much  so,  that  we  could  wish  he  had  given  us  more  of 
them.  And  his  incidental  notices  of  the  character  of  the  pea* 
santry  are  very  interesting.  He  appears  to  have  studied  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  humbler  classes  with  great  atten- 
tion, a  species  of  information  which  we  need  scarcely  say  is  of 
great  importance  to  members  of  his  sacred  profession;  and  it  is 
but  rendering  him  justice  to  say  that  he  displays  on  these  and 
all  subjects  an  amiable,  benevolent,  and  truly  Uhristian  spirit. 
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Oliver  Newman :  a  New  England  Tale.     An  unfinished  poem 
by  the  late  Robert  Southey,  foolscap,  8vo.  1846. 

We  closed  this  volume  with  feelings  of  regret,  that  a  work 
possessing  so  much  beauty  should  never  have  been  completed. 
<  Oliver  Newman '  possesses  manv  of  the  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  the  poetical  writings  of  the  lamented  author. 
In  generous  and  lofly  feeling,  in  strength  and  force  of  expres- 
sion, in  the  character  of  its  imagery,  and  in  the  general  tone  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  it  may  be  compared  witn  his  best  pro- 
ductions.   There  is  one  striking  peculiarity  about  the  writings 
of  Robert  Southey,  sufficient  in  itself  to  stamp  his  genius  with 
a  mark  of  the  highest  excellence.     His  readers,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing a  depression  of  mind,  a  determination  of  the  moral 
feeling;  and  a  general  sense,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  discom« 
fort  and  unhappiness,  which  is  too  ouen  the  case  in  perusing 
works  of  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  will  receive  new 
supplies  as  it  were  of  intellectual  health  and  strength,  a  pleas- 
ing sense  of  mental  gratification  instead  of  depression,  and  an 
improvement  rather  than  a  weakening  of  the  better  feelings. 
In  one  word,  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
Such  a  character,  if  he  possesses  the  power,  will  always  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures.    Should 
he  be  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  genius  or  great  talents,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  do  this  in  an  eminent  degree  by  acting  on  the 
intelleciiial  and  moral  feelings,  and  may  thus  become  an  im« 
portant  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  what  is  good,  and  excellent, 
and  holy.     It  may,  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  author  of  the 
volume  before  us,  sustained  his  part,  and  discharged  his  respon-. 
sibility  towards  this  admirable  cause.     Some  of  the  smaller 
poems  which  follow^  *  Oliver  Newman,'  possess  great  merit, 
and  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  editor  for  the  publi- 
cation, and  also  for  the  excellent  preface  to  the  volume,  in 
which  some  details  of  considerable  interest  are  given,  relating 
to  projected  literary  undertakings  of  the  poet  of  Keswick. 
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Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido. 
By  Hon.  Captain  Keppel.  With  Extracts  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Sarawak.     8vo.     2  vols. 

These  volumes  are  full  of  stirring  interest  and  adventure, 
recorded  in  the  frank  and  manly  spirit  of  a  British  sailor. 
Every  page  is  full  of  strange  and  novel  incidents,  and  brings 
us  into  acquaintance  with  eastern  character  and  life,  we  had 
almost  said,  of  a  quite  new  species,  but  we  may  with  truth  say, 
of  a  kind  little  known  hitherto.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  highly 
amusing,  and  are  related  in  a  very  naive  and  original  manner. 
But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  work  doubtless  is  that  which 
concerns  Mr.  James  Brooke  and  the  state  or  principality  of 
Sarauak,  which  has  been  established  by  him  in  Borneo.  Cap- 
tain Keppel,  it  appears,  has  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  the 
journals  of  this  gentleman,  some  of  which  he  has  inserted  in  the 
words  of  their  author,  and  of  others  he  has  given  the  substance. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  object  of  improving  and  civilizing  the 
condition  of  the  rude  and  oppressed  natives  of  Borneo ;  and 
having  acquired  from  the  sovereign  of  that  country  the  posses- 
sion of  what  may  be  termed  an  independent  principality,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  his  views  to  some  extent.  These 
pages  record  various  steps  of  his  progress  in  matters  of  con- 
siderable intricacy  and  difficulty,  and  the  picture  which  they 
present  of  the  tortuous  and  treacherous  character  of  eastern 
policy  brought  into  contact  with  the  open,  fearless,  and  deter- 
mined nature  of  a  plain-dealing  and  straightforward  English- 
juan,  is  extremely  interesting.  It  proves  that  with  semi-bar- 
barous people,  spirited  and  decisive  meas^ires  are  more  likely 
to  produce  good  results  than  conduct  of  too  yielding  and  ac- 
commodating a  character.  This  work  may  be  said  to  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  already  large  and  abundant  store  of 
British  adventure  and  enterprize  contained  in  the  numerous 
volumes  of  voyages  and  travels  written  and  drawn  up  by  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  service  of  our 
country. 
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THE   ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE    A    JACOBIN    CLUB, 

TTHE   LEAGUE. 

Rurem  amo  Sylvasque. 

An  opinion  undoubtedly  prevails,  especially  among  the  un- 
thinking and  superficial  part  of  the  community,  that  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  is  merely  an  association  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Corn- Law  in  particular,  and  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade 
in  general,  and  that,  were  these  principles  forced  on  the  legis- 
lature, Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  would  return  contented  to 
reap  the  perhaps  vainly  expected  benefit  of  their  exertions  in 
their  mills  and  factories. 

The  following  pages  are  written  to  show  the  error  of  this  too 
prevalent  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  nothing  can  be  more  vain 
and  false  than  this  view  of  the  hopes  and  objects  of  the  League, 
nothing  more  foolish  and  irrational  than  the  expectation  of  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  that  body,  contingent  on  repeal  of  thd 
Corn-Laws  ;  and  further,  to  prove  that  the  League  is  virtually 
a  political  and  revolutionary  society -^a  Jacobin  club.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  the  League  at  present  is  as 
dangerous  as  was  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  or  that  their  rami- 
fications are  nearly  so  widely  extended  ;  all  that  is  meant  to  be 
urged  is,  that  they  are  in  spirit  and  in  effect  the  same,  that 
they  are  working  by  the  same  means  and  for  the  same 
ends.  That,  in  fact,  it  is  a  like  beginning  and  if  allowed  un- 
checked to  produce  its  fruits,  will  lead  to  a  like  conclusion. 
It  is  not  intended  to  alarm  but  to  warn,  and  if  the  proofs  here 
adduced  can  open  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  unsuspecting  and 
deluded  multitude,  who,  by  specious  argument  and  fictitious 
statements,  or  by  an  unthinking  and  false  philanthropy,  have 
been  induced  to  vote  for  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  by  so 
doing,  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  League,  and  strengthen  their 
hands  towards  carrying  out  their  ulterior  revolutionary  designs, 
this  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  The  charge  then 
which  shall  be  fully  substantiated  is  this,  that  the  League  is 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  merely  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
Free-Trade  dogmas,  but,  that  it  is  a  political  and  revolutionary 
society,  after  the  model  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris ;  that  the 
design  of  its  leaders  at  least,  is  revolution,  their  purpose  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cracy, when  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  may  possibly  play  the 
parts  of  the  Danton  and  Bobespierre  of  the  *  committee  of 
public  safety,'  the  appointment  of  which  was  urged  upon  the 
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League  by  Mr.  Taunton,  of  Coventry,  at  the  London  confer- 
ence of  the  League  in  July  1842,  and  when  Mr.  Cobden 
doubtlew  hopes  to  realize  the  dazzling  vision  placed  before  his 
eager  eyes  by  the  prurient  imagination  of  Sir  Thomas  Potter 
at  the  great  League  meeting  in  1842,  at  Manchester,  viz. '  A 
diadem,  or  such  an  emblem  of  power  as  was  suited  to  his  Patriot- 
ism/ and  when,  in  the  words  of  the  same  gentlemen,  *  Messrs. 
Bright  and  many  others  may  be  distinguished  by  coronets.* 

Can  we  form  an  opinion  of  passing  events  more  sarely  than 
from  the  history  of  events  that  have  passed.  *  History,'  says 
Bolingbroke,  *  is  philosophy  teaching  by-examples.' 

*  Man,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  •  only  differs  from  birds  and 
beasts  because  he  has  the  means  of  availing  himself  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  his  predecessors ;  the  swallow  builds 
the  same  nest  that  its  father  and  mother  built,  the  sparrow 
does  not  improve  by  the  experience  of  its  parents.  Our  ances- 
tors lodged  in  caves  and  wiewams,  where  we  construct  palaces 
for  the  rich  and  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor ;  and  why 
is  this?  Because  our  eye  is  able  to  look  back  upon  the 
past,  to  improve  on  our  ancestors'  improvements,  to  avoid  their 
errors.  This  can  only  be  done  by  studying  history  and  com- 
paring it  with  passing  events.' 

Let  us  apply  this,  the  only  true  text,  to  the  events  now  pass- 
ing before  us.  Let  us  compare  with  them  the  history  of  that 
eventful  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1792 — and  let  any  unbiassed  judgment  pronounce 
whether  there  is  a  fearful  similarity  to  be  found  between  them 
or  not. 

In  that  history  we  shall  find  recorded,  how  eagerly  and 
ardently  all  -classes,  then  and  there,  supported  the  visionary 
speculations  on  the  pristine  equality  of  man,  in  the  practically 
conceived  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  others,  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  which  were  to  the  last  degree  destructive. 
Little  did  the  supporters  of  these  theories,  (among  the  most 
ardent  of  whom  were  to  be  found  many  of  the  nobility  and 
aristocracy  who  were  their  first  victims,) — little  did  any  then 
think  that  these  disquisitions  were  merely  the  cloak,  the  thin 
disguise  under  which  was  hidden  that  devouring  fiame,  the 
thirst  for  popular  government,  the  first  fruits  of  which  were 
the  deluging  of  that  unhappy  country,  for  twenty  years,  with 
the  blood  of  its  first  and  fairest  as  well  as  of  its  poorest  and 
most  humble  inhabitants,  and  the  ultimate  event  of  which  was 
a  military  despotism,  worse  than  that  of  the  Roman  legions. 

Is  it  impossible  ?  is  it  not  indeed,  too  apparent,  that  in  the 
same  way  the  present  disquisitions  on  Free  Trade  are  made, 
bv  artful  men,  the  cloak  and  the  disguise  under  which  their 
ulterior  designs  are  hidden,  the  engine  by  which  they  hope  to 
effect  their  ultimate  purpose. 
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One  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  period,  in  summing  up 
the  springs  of  the  French  Revolution,  thus  concludes : — 

'  Neither  the  taxes  nor  other  abuses  of  authority  irritated  the 
nation,  but  it  was  the  shopkeepers,  the  monied  interest,  in  fact 
all  those  who  were  jealous  of  the  nobility  who  raised  against 
them  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns,  and  the  peasantry  in  the 
country,' 

Let  us  see  whether  this  has  no  parallel  in  our  own  times. 

Let  us  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  coincidence  with  the 
above  factSy  in  some  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  as 
startling  as  it  is  remarkable,  as  complete  as  it  is  true. 

Let  us  re-write  the  sentence  quoted  above,  and  let  it  stand 
thus: 

It  was  not  the  bread-tax  or  any  other  tax  that  irritated  the 
people,  but  it  was  the  shopkeepers,  (the  manufacturers,  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright  &  Co.,)  the  monied 
interest,  (in  contra-distinction  to  the  landed,)  in  fact,  all  who 
Yfeve  jealous  of  the  nobility,  who  raised  against  the  aristocracy, 
the  lower  classes  in  the  towns,  and  the  peasantry  in  the  country. 

Can  it,  with  any  degree  of  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the  case, 
as  we  have  re-written  it  above,  is  not  identical  with  the  original 
one,  which  is  described  by  the  historian  as  the  state  of  the 
French  nation,  immediately  preceding  the  revolution  of  1792. 

We  assume  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  cases  are 
identical  and  parallel  in  every  respect. 

It  only  remains  then,  for  us  to  inquire  whether  this  remark- 
able parallel  can  be  borne  out  by  facts. 

The  passage  above  quoted,  contains  four  distinct  proposi- 
tions, wnich  may  be  fairly  stated  thud* 

I.  That  the  taxes  in  these  days  do  not  irritate  the  nation. 

II.  That  the  shopkeepers,  the  monied  interest,  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  landed),  are  completely  represented  by  the  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

III.  That  they,  the  League,  are  jealous  of  the  nobility. 

IV.  That  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  raise  the  lower 
classes  in  the  towns,  and  the  peasantry  in  the  country,  against 
the  aristocracy. 

It  is  asserted,  that  these  four  great  facts  are  sufficiently 
capable  of  proof,  of  damning,  undeniable  proof.  Proof,  namely, 
from  the  mouths  of  Anti-Corn-Law  League  conspirators  them- 
selves, in  their  own  avowed  and  accredited  organ,  the  League 
Gazette.  Our  office  is,  to  furnish  these  proofs,  and  we  shall 
proceed  to  do  so  from  no  other  source  than  the  League's  own 
accounts  of  their  own  proceedings. 

We  begin,  then,  with  our  first  proposition,  namely,  that 
neither  the  taaes  nor  other  abuses  of  authority^  irritate  the 
people. 
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Every  unbiassed  mind  will  admit  that  the  latter  of  these 
causes  exists  in  this  country  to  a  less  extent  than  in  any  other; 
in  fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  It  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  the  former,  viz.,  taxation,  exists  to  an  extent  I 

altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other  country.  ' 

That  some  taxes  press  heavily  on  certain  classes,  and  pro^ 
duce  partial  discontent,  is  not  to  be  denied.  What  legislative 
enactment  does  not  do  the  same?  But  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  taxation  is  the  primary  cause  of  any 
popular  irritation  may  be  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  last  heavy  and  most  inquisitorial  impost,  the 
income  tax,  has  been  received  by  the  middling  class,  on  whom 
it  presses  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  still  more  strongly  by 
the  difficulty  which  the  League  have  experienced  in  creating  a 
popular  irritation  against  that  which,  when  propounded  to  a 
starving  population,  under  the  name  of  bread  tax,  might  have 
been  supposed  capable  of  producing  most  irritating  and  dan* 
gerous  effects  upon  it.     What,  however,  were  the  effects  ?    Let  I 

us  hear  what  a  League  organ,  the  Stockport  Chronicle  of  May  ' 

1st,  1842,  has  to  say  on  the  *  apathy  of  people/  I 

'  What  are  the  people  doing?  Nothing.  We  hear  no? 
audible  expression  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people;  we 
find  them  apparently  most  apathetic' 

If  the  insurrection  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  August, 
1842,  be  adduced  as  proof  of  popular  irritation  induced  by 
taxation,  it  is  most  emphatically  denied  that  it  is  proof  of  any 
such  thing,  and  most  fearlessly  asserted,  that  that  insurrection 
arose  from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Leaguing  mill-owners  to  em- 
barrass the  government.  The  Chartists  even,  whose  very  creed 
is  equivalent  to  revolution,  refuse  to  be  irritated  by  the  cry, 
own  with  the  bread-tax,  and  repudiate  connection  with  the 
League  quoad,  in  their  avowed  object,  although  they  gladly  join 
with  them  quoad  their  revolutionary  prospects.  The  working 
people  see  the  delusion,  and  instead  of  '  down  with  the  Corn- 
Laws,  have  taken  for  their  watchword,  one  which  smacks 
strongly  of  good  old  English  common  sense,  viz.,  a  fair  days 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

Let  this  suffice  for  our  first  proposition.  That  there  is  no 
irritation  among  the  mass  of  the  people^  either  on  account  of  the 
Corn  Lawsy  or  any  other  of  the  taxes  ;  nay,  more,  that  the  only 
irritation  proceeds  from  League  agitation,  and  the  League 
only. 

We  shall  take  our  second  proposition  for  granted,  because 
we  believe,  that  no  one  will  deny  that  the  League  is  principally 
composed  of  shopkeepers  on  a  large  scale,  in  other  words, 
manufacturers.  And  were  it  necessary,  which  it  is  not,  we 
might  appeal  to  the  League  subscriptions,  as  set  forth  by  th^m-i 
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selves,  to  stamp  them  as  the  motiied  interest,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  term. 

We  come  now  to  our  third  proposition,  viz. :  That  they  (the 
League)  are  jealous  of  the  nobility.  We  presume  this  word 
fairly  includes  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy,  that  is,  the 
sovereign,  the  legislature^  lords  and  commons^  the  clergy  and 
gentry  of  the  realm.  And  accordingly  we  find  the  whole  col- 
lectively, and  each,  in  its  turn,  receiving  its  full  share  of  vitu- 
peration and  contumely  from  the  supporters  of  the  League. 
And  here  let  ns  observe,  once  for  all,  that  every  one  of  the 
following  extracts,  upon  which  the  proof  of  our  position  rests, 
and  on  which  we  are  willing  to  stake  the  issue  of  our  argu- 
ment, is  taken  fairly  verbatim  and  literatim,  from  the  text  of 
the  League  Gazette,  published  and  printed  by  themselves  as 
the  avowed  and  acknowledged  organ  of  their  proceedings. 

Let  the  League  speak  then,  and  let  the  public  judge.  We 
begin  with 

Mr.  Gregg.  Manchester,  November  1843. — ^  The  Corn- 
Laws  have  a  tendency  to  create  dropsical  rent  rates, 

Mr.  Chadwick. — ^  I  have  no  idea  of  paying  other  people's 
marriage  settlements.' 

Mr  Brookes  says, '  he  would  give  50/.  to  convict  an^  man  of 
bribery,  but  if  the  briber  was  an' aristocrat,  he  would  give  100/. 
for  his  conviction/ 

Mr.  Bright. — ^  The  strife  was  one  between  the  feudal 
oligarchy,  and  the  trading  and  commercial  classes.  There 
was  one  class  of  the  aristocracy,  the  mortgaged  and  desperate 
and  bankrupt  class.' 

*  The  desperate  and  mortgaged  class  of  the  aristocracy  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.** 

We  beg  leave  to  ask  friend  Bright  here,  by  way  of  parenthe- 
sis, whether  he  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  mortgaged  and 
desperate  bankrupt  among  his  paragons  of  millionary. 

Bright  proceeds  to  mention,  ^  the  atrocities  which  the  unscru- 
pulous portion  of  their  body  (i.  e.  the  aristocracy)  are  constantly 
inflicting  on  the  country.' 

And  here  again,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  and  adverting  to  the 
words  atrocious  and  unscrupulous,  we  beg  leave  to  ask  whether 
friend  Bright  ever  read  the  evidence  on  the  ten  hour  factory  bill 
commission,  or  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  deviVs  dust. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  evidence  from  the  League  Gazette. 

^  Posterity  will  see  that  the  object  of  Corn- Laws  is  not  to 
save  the  landed  aristocracy  from  being  made  poorer,  but  to 
prevent  the  mercantile  classes  from  becoming  richer.' 

Mr  Bright  proceeds,  speaking  of  the  aristocracy  : 

'  He  would  not  be  content  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
should  be  trampled  on  and  destroyed  by  a  parcel  of  men,  who 
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had  even  the  effrontery  to  tell  them  that  they  wanted  these 
laws  for  purposes  for  which  he  should  be  asliamed  to  ask  any 
man  for  a  penny, 

*  it  was  time  to  refuse  any  longer  to  be  the  sport  of  politi- 
cians in  either  house  of  parliament.' 

William  Rathbone.  Liverpool,  Nov.  1843. — *  We  demand 
of  the  landlords  of  England  to  surrender^  we  will  consent  to 
meet  them  as  equals,  but  will  never  condescend  to  continue  as 
inferiors/ 

The  League  of  Saturday,  Nov.  25th,  1843,  contains  this  pas- 
sage- 

'  ^  hereas,  certain  right  noble  lords,  and  right  honorable  ladies 
do  commit,  continually,  robbery  on  the  high  roads,  and  piracy  on 
the  high  seas,  doubtless,  very  pleasant  aristocratic  amusements^' 

Mr.  Fox.  Covent  Garden,  Jan.  1644.—'  The  duty  on  corn 
should  not  be  taken  off  the  pittance  of  the  poor  to  augment 
the  stores  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Richmond  or  any 
other  landlord.' 

Mr.  WijiSON.  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  1844. — *  The  indecent 
exhibition  of  peers^  standing  forth  at  such  assemblies  (agricul- 
tural meetings)  as  though  they  were  corronetted  hucksters  sole 
dealers  in  the  good  of  the  people.' 

Mr.  CoBDBN.  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  1844. — The  selfish 
oligarchy  of  the  sugar  hogshead  and  the  flour  sack.  I  did  not 
think  there  was  so  much  titled  ignorance  or  coronation  vulgarity 
in  the  land  as  I  find  there  is.  I  hoped  to  meet  with  something 
like  decency  of  manners, 

*  Who  would  belong  to  such  a  set?  (Mr.  Cobden  at  that 
moment  had  forgot  the  coronet  in  prospective.)^ 

If  that  was  their  best  sort  of  talh  in  public  what  must  their 
talk  be  in  private — and  then  for  violence,  ^c.  The  monopolists 
of  corn — the  landlords  are  the  monopolists  of  all  the  vulgarity 
of  language. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  1844.  The  Duhe  of 
Northumberland  alluded  to. — *  This  is  one  of  your  mighty  aris- 
tocracy— one  of  your  exceedingly  great  men,  whose  shadow 
scarcely  dares  to  follow  him — another  robbing  man — all  Ireland 
will  declare  that  the  people  of  England  shall  not  be  starved 
by  a  selfish  aristocracy.' 

^  It  is  the  iniquity  and  injustice  of  the  aristocracy  you  have  to 
overcome.  There  is  a  thick-headedness  about  them  which  is 
incomprehensible ;  neither  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  or 
Richmond  is  yet  king. 

'  We  will  not  be  cheated — we  will  not.  be  robbed — we  will 
not  be  humbugged.  [Cheers].  How  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
these  great  dukes  levying  his  tax  in  kind !  How  I  should  like 
to  see  faitn  making  his  way  into  one  of  the  lanes  in  our  raanu- 
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facturing  towns,  going  into  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  family, 
where  the  father,  almost  famishing,  may  be  found  after  the 
day's  labour,  affecting  to  have  no  appetite,  in  order  that  he 
might  leave  an  additional  morsel  to  his  children ;  where  the 
wretched  mother  may  be  seen,  giving  sustenance  to  one  child, 
while  another  screams  for  that  food  she  has  not  to  give!  How 
I  should  like  to  see  the  duke,  with  his  stars  and  garters^  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  biggest  hunch  of  the  loaf,  and  claiming  it 
for  himself,  saying,  "  That  is  my  tax"  [loud  cheers]  !  Th^  evil 
would  be  unendurable — the  tax  would  not  be  tolerated — if  it 
were  levied*  in  kind.  But  what  do  they  do  now  ?  They  will 
not  afford  to  the  poor  even  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the 
hunch  of  the  loaf,  and  then  taking  it  away  from  them ;  but 
they  take  it,  as  surely  and  as  certainly,  in  another  shape;  and 
then  there  is  this  aristocracy,  this  nobility  of  England — not  con- 
spiring, not  combining — for  that  is  a  crime  punishable  only  in 
the  poor — but  meeting  together,  to  resolve  that  the  people  shall 
pay  to  them  more  money  than  they  pay  to  others.  /  put  the 
phrase  over  and  over  again,  because  I  wish  to  fix  upon  the  mind 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  this  plunder — this  robbery. 

*'  All  ought  to  join  m  expressing  their  contempt,  aye,  and 
their  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  proud  and  haughty  peers,  who 
sought,  by  a  tax  upon  the  food  of  the  poor  man,  a  pecuniary 
increase  to  their  revenues.  And  yet  here  are  men  who  set  them- 
selves upas  models  of  virtue  and  propriety — men  of  station 
and  of  influence,  who  talk  of  religion,  and  are  ready  to  fine  a 
wretch  if  he  be  found  straying  off  the  path  on  Sunday  and  not 
on  the  way  to  the  churcfh,  whilst  they  are  enjoying  their  drives 
in  their  carriages  unscathed  and  free  [hear].  Here  are  great 
examples  of  morality,  who  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  at 
other  men's  iniquities,  and  yet  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  another  man,  to  take  from  it  the  pence  that  would  feed  his 
family, 

'  To  the  everlasting  shame  of  this  metropolis,  we  here  record 
that  there  was  not,  among  the  supporters  of  the  League,  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion,  in  Covent  Garden,  one  good  man  and 
true,  one  honest  Englishman,  with  courage  enough  to  fling 
back  the  taunt  in  the  teeth  of  the  hoary  hypocrite,  and  to 
cover  him,  not  with  shame,  for  he  has  no  sense  of  it,  but  ^t 
least  with  confusion. 

But  no : 

*  kawkes  will  not  pick  out  hawkea  e'en.' 

•  Vengeance  was  reserved  for  us,  and  thus  we  repay  it. 

We  put  it  to  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  whether 
there  could  have  been  spoken  a  sentence  more  graphically 
descriptive  or  more  literallv  true  than  the  above,  of  the  ro6- 
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bertf — aye,  that  is  the  word — the  robbery  comnaitted  on  the 
pocket  of  the  Btarvmg  Jrish  poor  man  by  taking  from  him  the 
pence  that  would  feed  Aw/awi/y,— committed  by  tnis  very  man, 
the  great  apostle — say  rather  the  Judas  Isoariot — of  repeal, — 
under  the  name,  not  of  bread  tax,  but  the  infinitely  more  op- 
pressire  and  scandalous  one,  Repeal  Rent. 

But  to  proceed, 

Dr.  BowRiNo.  London,  Dee.  1846.  Begins  by  lauding  his 
hon.  friend  Cobden '  for  having  come  forward  in  the  most  disinte- 
rested and  self-sacrificing  spirit  to  organize  the  League,  and  in 
the  very  next  sentence  but  two  expresses  his  belief  that  public 
opinion,  that  is,  the  opinion  of  the  League,  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  (as  a  step,  we  presume,  to  the  often  quoted  coronet) 
a  portfolio  was  offered  to  (that  self-same  very  disinterested  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit)  his  hon.  friend  Cobden,  who  ought  to  be 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,* 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Cobden,  as  a  joint  of  the  tail, 
must  have  imbibed  some  of  the  spirit  which  animates  its  head ; 
that  monstrous  monument  of  modem  self-saorificey  that  robber 
of  the  starving  Irish  poor  (/  piU  the  phrase  ot>er  and  over 
again^  because  I  wish  to  Jiw  it  on  the  mind  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  that  robber,  that  plunderer)  O'Connell' 

Again  we  find, 

Mr.  Cobden,  at  Manchester,  Dec.  1846. — '  The  aristocracy 
and  gentry  are  a  gang  of  plunderers  and  monopolists.' 

Mr.  Cobden,  Newcastle,  Jan.  1846. — ^"^  The  aristocracy 
of  this  country  are  speculating  on  what  the  son  of  a  cotton- 
dinner  is  going  to  do  with  them.  .  .  .  *They  are  as  helpless  as 

2k  flock  of  sheep They  cannot  find  a  bellwether  among 

themselves  to  lead  them  ....  There  is  not  a  mutton  among 
them  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud.  ....  These  men  by  their 
folly y  absolute  silliness,  and  stupidity  .  .  •  These  are  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk,  Cleveland,  Newcastle,  Buckingham,  Richmond — 
these  flve  dukes  are  enough  to  ruin  the  aristocracy.  If  you 
had  five  shipowners  in  Newcastle  so  infatuated^  so  siUy,  so 
positively  incapable  as  these  dukes  are,  the  shipping  trade 
would  leave  your  port.' 

Mr.  Bright.  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  1846.—^  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  received  what  is  called  ''  a  garter."  (Laughter.) 
It  is  a  decoration,  a  sort  of  toy,  which  the  men  in  the  pit  of 
this  theatre  would  laugh  at,  or  be  insulted,  (/"any  one  supposed 
they  were  for  a  moment  covetous  of;  but  still  a  decoration  for 
which  gentlemen  with  long  lines  of  ancestry  will  do  very  dirty 
work.  (Loud  cheers.)  Of  this  I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  it 
comes  like  a  shock  of  paralysis  upon  anything  like  inde- 
pendence and  honourable  feeling.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr,  Bright.     Covent  Garden,  Dec.  1846. — *  I  would  ask 
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you  to  look  at  the  resalts,  and  then  decide  whether  it  be  not 
necessary  to  interpose  some  check  to  the  extravagance  of  such 
legislation.  They,  i.e.  the  aristocracy^  have  had  unlimited  sway 
in  parliament  and  in  the  provinces.  Abroad,  the  history  of 
our  country  is  the  history  of  war  and  rapine;  at  home,  of  debt 
taxesy  and  rapine  too.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  all  the  great  contests 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  we  have  found  that  this  ruling 
class  have  taken  all  the  honours,  while  the  people  have  taken 
all  the  scars.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  We  find  them  legis^ 
lating  corruptly  ;  going  to  the  table  of  each  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  making  oath  that  in  their  legislation  they  would 
altogether  discard  all  private  ends  and  partial  affections,  and 
the  very  same  day,  it  may  be,  sitting  down  to  make  a  law  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  from  all  the  consumers  of  food  a 
higher  price  than  it  is  worth,  that  that  extra  price  may  be 
placed  in  the  pockets  oi  the  proprietors  of  land,  they  themselves 
being  the  very  men  by  whom  this  infamous  law  was  made. 
(Cheers.)  In  their  other  legislation  we  find  great  inequality^ 
For  example,  they  deal  very  leniently  with  high  gaming  on  the 
turf,  and  very  severely  with  chuck-farthing  and  pitch  and  toss. 
(Laughter.)  We  find  them  enacting  a  merciless  code  for  the 
preservation  of  wild  animals  and  vermin  kept  for  their  own  sport ; 
and,  as  if  to  make  this  law  still  more  odious,  we  find  them  en- 
trusting its  administration,  for  the  most  part,  to  sporting  gen- 
tlemen and  game  preservers.' 

Mr.  Vincent.  Glasgow,  Nov.  1845. — ^^  They,  the  people, 
cried  for  free  trade  that  they  might  teach  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  that  they  ought  not  to  live  out  of  the  miseries  of 
the  people  of  England — ^that  they  were  not  to  let  them  have  a 
monopoly  in  the  church,  and  in  the  army,  and  in  parliament^ 
and  then  to  let  them  enter  into  a  little  retail  business  in  cheese, 
and  butter,  and  grain,  on  their  own  account — (cheers  and 
laughter) — to  teach  them* 

Mr.  Heyworth.  Liverpool,  Dec.  1846.—*  No  honest 
patriot  can  think  of  the  unjust,  iniquitous,  and  audacious  de- 
mand made  by  those  bloated  and  heartless  plunderers^  the  aris* 
tocracy,  without  feeling  his  blood  boil  in  his  veins  with  the 
warmest  indignation.^ 

Mr.  Bright.  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  1845. — ^  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  movement  of  the  commercial  and  industrious  classes 
against  the  lords  and  great  proprietors  of  the  soiL  (Hear,  hear, 
hear  \ 

Mr.  CoBDEN.  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  1845.—*  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  sets  up  the  Noodles  and  Doodles  of  the  cmstocracy, 
why  before  we  have  done  with  them  they  shall  be  as  insignifi^ 
cant  and  more  contemptible  than  the  round-frocked  peasantry 
upon  his  grace's  estate.'  (Hear,  and  laughtef.) 
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Mr.  Brioht.  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  1845. — *  The  most  de- 
moniacal  ingenuity  coald  not  have  invented  a  scheme  more 
calculated  to  bring  millions  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  to  a  state  of  pauperism,  suflPering,  discontent,  and  in- 
subordination than  that  Corn  Law  which  we  are  now  op- 
posing.' 

Mr.  Bright.  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  1845.—*  Why,  there 
are  no  elements  there,  except  that  one  of  great  numbers,  which 
are  to  be  compared  in  their  dangerous  character  with  the  ele- 
ments of  disaffection  and  insubordination  which  exist  round 
about  the  halls  and  castles  of  this  proud  and  arrogant  arista- 
cracy.  (Cheers.) 

•  Mr.  CoBDEN.  Manchester,  Jan.  1846. — *  It  shows  that  you 
have  taken  up  this  cause  as  those  who  remonstrate  against 
slavery,  for  white  slavery  it  is,  as  much  as  ever  the  treatment 
of  the  negroes  was  black  slavery;  the  hrds  of  food  are  the 
lords  of  persons  all  the  world  over;  (hear,  hear  )~  and  those 
who  control  what  you  eat  have  their  fetters  and  their  brand 
upon  you  as  much  as  \i  you  were  their  serfs  and  vassals* 
.  Mr.  CoBDEN.  Manchester,  Jan.  1846. — '  What  are  the 
Richmonds  but  a  fabrication  of  the  Stewart  lasciviousness  and 
Stewart  lavishnessj  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's  purse.' 

Mr.  Fox.  Manchester,  March,  1845. — '  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  where  the  proprietors  of  the  land  have  the  op- 
portunity, by  means  of  political  power  which  their  possessions 
confer,  to  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  other  people,  and 
where  they  use  that  power  with  so  unsparing  and  unmerciful  a 
prodigality.'  (Cheers.) 

Col.  Thompson.  Bristol,  March,  1846.—'  Sir  R.  Peel  .  .  . 
Has  he  not  commercial  blood  in  him  as  we  have  ?  He  is  no 
Norman^  no  aristocrat  (Cheers.)  He  came  from  cotton- 
spinning^  and  in  plenty  of  cotton-spinning  he  will  end.  De- 
pend on  it  that  man,  by  virtue  of  the  blood  from  which  he  sprang^ 
has  entertained  the  idea  of  being  the  liberator  of  his  country's 
commerce;  and  he  will  be  so,  and  laugh  at  nobility'  (Great 
cheering.) 

Mr.  rox.  Covent  Garden,  May,  1844.— •  I  repeat  what 
has  been  already  said  in  the  League  paper,  that  *'  if  the  chival- 
rous ancestors  of  those  landowners — those  of  them,  indeed,  who 
had  chivalrous  ancestors — had  behaved  in  tournament  as  their 
descendants  have  done  in  argument,  their  spurs  would  have 
been  hacked  from  their  heels  and  their  banners  kicked  out  of 
the  lists."  But  here  they  are — their  names  all  committed  to 
detected  falsehood  for  fraudulent  purposes-— five  dukeSy  an  earl, 
nineteen  members  of  parliament — brilliant  names^  all  made  "  the 
shameless  heralds  of  a  lie."  (Loud  cheers.)  .  .  .  The  people  of 
this  country,  in  the  consumption  of  salmon,  have  been  plun^ 
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dered  of  2,000/.  a  year  by  this  coroneted  fishmonger  Duke  of 
Richmond.  (Load  cheers  and  laughter.)  ...  I  confess  I 
cannot  contemplate  without  disgust  the  amount  of  crime  which 
is  perpetrated  by  those  who  pass  for  respectable,  moral,  and 
eiren  religious  members  of  society,  but  who  seem  to  think  that 
all  principle  is  superseded  by  the  struggle  of  an  election,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  seats  in  parliament.  Why,  the  landlord 
who  purchases  land,  reckoning  that  he  buys  votes  at  the  same 
time — whose  tenants  polling  according  to  his  order  are  a  por- 
tion of  the  rent  that  is  paid  for  the  farm — who  exercises  the 
cruelty  of  his  authority  by  a  threat  of  dismissal  from  the  hold- 
ing  of  those  who  are  not  obedient — who,  directly  and  indirectly, 
applies  the  screw  to  tradespeople  and  labourers — who  is  con- 
nected with  those  operations  by  which  integrity  is  broken 
down,  and  the  poor  man  taught  the  first  lesson  of  guilt  in  an 
ofier  so  large  as  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  him,  and  who,  perhaps, 
is  led  by  this  into  a  long  coarse  of  corruption  and  iniquity—^ 
that  conduct  which  makes  the  noblest  of  institutions  (the  re* 
presentative)  the  means  of  manufacturing  baseness^  to  support 
which  too  often  would  merit  the  stigma  of  being  suborners  of 
ruffianism  and  missionaries  of  demoralization^ — this  is  a  guilt 
for  which,  in  my  view,  no  palliation  can  be  ofiered  by  the 
greatness  of  the  prize,  or  the  frequency  of  the  custom.  Com- 
pared with  this,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  poor  outcast 
who  walks  the  Strand  ^or  the  wages  of  infamy  contributes  less 
to  the  amount  of  public  vice  than  many  persons  who  are  dig- 
nified as "  noblcy*  and  would  less  pollute  by  her  presence  the 
circle  of  a  court  or  the  presence  of  royalty.'  (Prolonged  and 
vehement  cheering.) 

Mr.  Fox.  Coven t  Garden,  March,  1844. — *  They  put  forth, 
as  you  have  heard  in  some  quotations  to-night,  declarations  of 
attempts  by  manufacturers  to  excite,  to  oppress,  and  enrage 
the  people  of  this  country,  which  are  so  unsubstantial  and  de- 
void of  all  verisimilitude,  that  if  this  work  goes  on  much  longer 
their  speeches  will  pass  into  a  proverb ;  we  shall  talk  of  the 
mendacity  of  monopoly 9  and  it  will  become  a  familiar  saying  of 
any  one  grossly  regardless  of  truth, — ^^  He  lies  like  a  Pro- Corn" 
Law  Lord'*'*     (Loud  cheers,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Bright.  Covent  Garden,  July,  1844. — *Now  this 
great  question — on  which,  according  to  the  squirearchy,  the 
preservation  of  this  country  depends — hangs  entirely  on  the 
will  of  one  or  two  men ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
.  .  .  What  a  disgrace  to  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  such  a  pass?  Who  are  the  two  men 
who  have  gained  this  power  over  them  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
father  was  a  man  who  made  his  fortune  by  hoaest  and 
meritorious  industry.      Mr.   Gladstone's    father    gained    his 
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wealth  and  independence  by  extended  operations  in  foreign 
commerce.  They  have,  at  all  events,  notbmg  to  boast  of  with 
respect  to  ancestry.    They  cannot  say  that 

«  Their  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  erei  since  the  flood.*^ 

(Hear.)  And  yet  these  men,  who  have  no  aristocracy  to  boast 
of,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  by  a  figure  of  speech,  that  ^op2e^ 
not  know  exactly  whether  they  had  grandfathers  or  not ;  yet  it  is 
to  these  men  that  the  great  and  magnanimous  aristocracy  of 
this  country  are  indebt^  for  iJie  sustentation  of  a  law,  upon 
which  they  say  the  very  existence  of  this  great  empire  depends. 
(Cheers.)  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  is  more  contemptible 
and  discreditable^ — that  the  proud  aristocracy  of  England 
should  owe  such  degrading  dependence  to  such  men,  or  that 
these  two  men,  having  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  industry, 
should  lend  themselves  so  infamously  to  support  the  usurpations 
of  power!    (Cheers.) 

We  wind  up  this  part  of  our  subject  with  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  description  of  the  aristocracy  by  Col.  Thompson, 
Manchester,  Feb.  1843. — '  Are  not  they 

*  Villains  in  their  palaces? 

'  Tyrants  in  their  mansions  ? 

'  Ass(M8ins  in  their  courts  of  justice? 

*  Pickpockets  in  the  senate? 

*  Bullies  everywhere  ?* 

And  we  append  to  this  by  way  of  comment,  Mr.  Cobden's 
own  opinion  of  this  man,  given  by  his  own  lips  at  Sunderland 
election,  August,  1845.  Mr.  Cobden  then  and  there  declared 
that  this  Col.  Thompson,  who  used  the  above  language — this 
very  man  is — what  ?  Why — *  A  man  who  intellectually  ha« 
not  a  superior  in  his  day  ...  A  man  of  most  excellent  cka^ 
racter  in  every  respect.  ...  If  he  has  a  faulty  it  is  that  he 
has  not  enough  self  esteem.  ...  He  has  never  known  his  own 
worth.  .  .  .  He  ought  to  be  honoured  as  the  greatest  ofaU  chor 
racters.  ...  He  is  the  mmt  amiable  man  of  my  acquaintance.' 
And  he  adds,  by  way  of  climax,  *  By  their /rwi^  rfiall  ye  hnMO 
them.' 

Wm.  Cobden  !  and  gallant  Colonel !  We  acknowledge  the 
inferencCf-^by  your  fruits  we  know  you. 

Now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  you  can  vote  for  Thompson 
and  Cobden---if  you  please.  But  neither  you  nor  any  other 
person  can  deny  we  have  proved  our  point — viz.  theit  the 
League  are  jealous  of  the  aristocracy. 

We  proceed  to  the  proofs  of  our  fourth  proposition— namely, 
that  the  League  are  doing  their  best  to  raise  the  lower  chisses 
ao^ainst  the  aristocracy.     We  take  this  word  as  before  to  signify 
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all  constituted  authorities.  The  evidence  as  before  is  from  the 
League  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  most  striking 
parts  of  the  passages  only  have  been  selected.  But  if  the 
context  had  been  printed  entire,  it  would  only  evince  a  far 
more  bitter  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  aristocracy,  and  still  more 
plainly  point  the  allusions  to  revolution. 

We  begin  with  an  extract  from  League  paper,  Nov.  1843— 

*  The  only  feeling  is  deep  and  stern  dmatisfactum.  The 
nmUifudes  will  be  left  a  prey  to  all  evilSy  and  eventually  per- 
haps to  the  horrors  of  anarchy.' 

^  A  system  of  monopolisi  protection  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enriching  a  proud  class  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  nothing  else  but  legalized  robbery.  The 
middle  classes  are  conscious  of  the  wrong  done  them,  but  are 
incapable  of  making  any  effective  resistance.' 

^  The  appeal  now  made  to  the  middle  classes  is  that  they 
should  be  true  to  their  own  interests  ' 

Robert  Gregg,  Manchester,  Nov.  1843. — '  In  recalling 
the  past,  it  is  right  also  to  state  that  our  views  have  widely  ear' 
panded  as  we  proceeded' 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH,  at  the  same  place  and  time. — ^  If  our  legis* 
lature  would  not  relax  those  laws  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
our  distresses^  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  operations  of  the 
League  would  soon  hofdlt^  and  that  those  men^  (i.e.  Commons 
and  Jjords^)  who  were  either  so  little  informed  or  so  mis- 
chievously disposed  would  before  long  be  sent  about  their  busi- 
ness.* 

Mr.  Bright,  same  time  and  place. — '  He  was  persuaded 
that  whatever  vrasjust  and  right  would  be  gained  by  the  people 
of  this  country f  and  that  it  would  only  be  brought  nearer  when 
this  great  6arn^  of  the  Corn  Law  should  be  thrown  down.  •  .  . 
They  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  men  could  be 
called  upon  to  make  for  the  sake  of  working  out  those  great, 
justj  mighty,  and  holy  principles,  the  principles  of  perfect  free 
trade,  SkUii  jitstice  to  aU  c/a«6e«,  especially  the  working  classes.' 

Now  here  is  as  pretty  a  concatenation  of  revolutionary 
principle,  a  case  of  crafty  exciting  to  rebellion,  as  can  well  be 
found. 

First,  it  is  asserted  that  the  legidatufe  is  mischievously  dis* 
posed  .  .  .  consequently  that  it  is  only  justice  to  the  working 
classes  that  it  (i.e.  Lords  and  Commons)  should  be  sent  about 
their  bicsiness.  .  .  .  Then  that  the  League  are  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  work  out  this  holy  principle.  .  .  .  And  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  chief  barrier  in  the  way  of  this  much  to  be  de- 
sired consummation  is  the  Corn  iaw— that,  in  fact,  it — 
— destruction  to  the  legislature — is  to  be  brought  nearer  by 
throwing  down  the  Com  Laws. 
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from  the  statute  book.  Let  tbem  not  neglect  their  opportunity. 
By  following  it  up  in  the  souths  contemporaneously  with  their 
brethren  in  the  norths  they  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  effect 
a  revolution. 

Mr.  Vincent.  Glasgow,  November,  1845. — ^"He  believed 
that  the  council  itself  discerned  the  appearance  of  a  little  revo- 
lutionary  cloud,  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  beginning  to 
overspread  the  political  horizon ;  the  prelude  of  that  hurricane 
of  a  pecple*€  power  which  would  throw  down  this  monopoly  for 
ever*  (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Fox,  Covent  Garden,  January,  1844.— *  It  is  the  fight 
of  martyrdom  and  of  victory  !  There  may  be  mc^i»w— there 
cannot  be  defeat;  there  may  be  delay,  but  there  cannot  be 
eventual  repulse.  It  is  to  individual  devotion — to  the  deter- 
mination never  to  compromise  a  principle — ^that  we  owe  most 
of  the  world^s  great  blessings.  Without  it  we  should  have  had 
no  political  freedom — no  Protestant  reformation — no  Christian 
religion!  (Cheers.)  Could  the  League  falter  in  its  course  now— 
a  thing  which  I  hold  to  be  morally  impossible — it  would  still  not 
signify  in  the  great  cause,  for  the  leaders  in  such  a  cause  as 
this,  could  they  prove  traitors,  cannot  stop  the  movement^  they 
are  but  foremost  in  the  ranks — ^they  are  marching  on  **  regular 
as  rolling  water;"  and  if  they  will  not  themselves  keep  in 
advance,  why,  they  will  only  be  trampled  underfoot  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  till  the  great  consummation.  (Cheer&) 
I  say  again»  *'  no  compromised*  because  we  are  challenged— we 
are  summoned  to  the  conflict.  The  landowners  of  England 
are  throwing  down  the  gauntlet ;  they  are  going  to  wage  war- 
fare with  the  League,  and  they  say  they  will  pot  down  the 
League.  (Laughter.)  We  will  try  that  question  with  them. 
They  are  not  the  bold  barons  of  Rwfmeymede ;  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone ;  and  most  of  all  it  is  gone  in  their  ranks,  for 
there  is  littie  chivalry  in  becoming  traders  of  Com  and  taxing 
the  country  to  enhance  their  profits.  But  what  df)  these  people 
mean  by  a  course  which  tends  to  isolate  them  from  every  other 
class  of  the  community  ? — suspicion  in  their  tenants ;  hatred 
and  insubordination  in  their  labourers;  an  interest  against 
which  they  wage  war  in  the  other  great  classes  in  the  empire ; 
repudiating  not  their  debts  but  their  diamonds  ;  rejecting  from 
their  ranks  such  men  as  the  Spencers,  the  Westminsters,  the 
Ducies,  and  the  Radnors-— <lisroblng  themselves  of  what  should 
constitute  their  dignity  and  their  armour  ?  And  what  do  they 
mean,  I  say,  by  standing  aloof  from  the  world,  and  dreaming 
that  they  are  strong  enough  to  trample  under  foot  its  inhabit 
tantSf  and  to  reap  its  plunder  ?  (Cheers.)  Nothing  can  await 
'  '^m  but  discomfiture  and  conftision.  They  must  soon  feel  that 
ir  state,  the  more  they  persist  in  such  course,  is  one  of 
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insecurity  and  apprehenaion ;  they  will  feel  the  gronnd  tremble 
under  them,  as  it  is  said  to  have  shaken  wherever  the  fratricide 
Cain  set  his  foot;  and,  ramble  where  they  will,  no  sympathy 
will  cheer  their  course,  no  kind  and  gushing  feeling  will  wel- 
come their  arrival :  their  real  interest  is,  then,  to  reunite  them- 
selves with  the  nation^  in  conjunction  with  which  they  may 
have  respect,  wealth,  and  happiness ;  in  warfare  with  which 
they  can  only  bring  on  the  destruction  of  their  classJ  (Hear.) 

Again,  *  ft  ought  not  to  be  borne  while  food  is  dearer  than  it 
might  be — made  so  by  artificial  regulations — ^that  there  should 
be  such  a  condemnation  not  merely,  as  in  the  first  instance,  of 
death  upon  the  gallowsy  but  even  of  such  a  limited  sentence  as 
seven  years*  transportation  for  a  poor  creature  who  is  in  fact 
found  guilty  of  destitution,  and  is  condemned  for  the  crime  of 
being  driven  to  desperation.  (Cries  of"  Shame.**)  Why,  if  agri^ 
culture  is  only  to  be  supported  by  such  laws,  I  should  say,  then, 
let  agriculture  sink.  (Cheers.)  Chemists  tell  us  that  there  is  in 
the  human  blood  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  ;  they  say  this  may 
be  extracted,  separated,  and  produced  in  the  metallic  form, 
and  that  from  the  veins  of  forty  men  iron  enough  may  be  pro- 
duced to  make  a  ploughshare.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  so,  such  a 
ploughshare  while  these  laws  continue,  ought  to  be  the  badge 
and  crest  of  agricultural  protection  societies.  (Loud  cheers.) 
And  what  propriety  is  there  in  the  contrast  between  agriculture 
and  trade  ?  Landownerism  is  itself  a  trade  in  this  country — 
a  most  sordid  and  unfair  trade ;  taking  every  advantage  ;  doing 
that  which  no  other  trade  can  accomplish,  namely,  creating 
artificial  profits  by  the  prostitution  of  the  legislative  authority. 
It  is  a  trade  not  only  in  corn  and  money,  but,  when  we  look 
at  the  political  influence  for  which  the  possession  of  land  is 
coveted,  it  is  a  trade  in  votes,  consciences,  bribery,  perjury  and 
demoralization.  (Loud  cheers.)  The/cwrfa/ nobles  !  The  ancient 
nobility  of  our  country  !   They  are  no  such  thing. 

Again,  '  Look,  again,  at  some  other  features  of  this  trade  of 
landownerism.  In  one  of  their  own  journals — one  which  is  pre^ 
eminently  theirs — the  Morning  Herald  (laughter),  about  a  week 
ago,  there  was  inserted  a  selection  of  extracts  from  a  pamphlet, 
introduced  with  these  remarks,  *'  That  some  such  effort  as  this 
is  needed  can  require  no  proof.  When  we  find  a  single  county 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  metropolis  (Suffolk)  disgraced  and 
dismayed  by  more  than  fifty  incendiary  conflagrations  within 
two  months,  it  cannot  be  a  time  to  rest  in  contented  indolence." 
Quotations  are  then  made  from  the  pamphlet,  which  is  entitled, 
"  Remedies  for  some  of  the  Evils  which  constitute  the  Perils 
of  the  Nation,"  which  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  fact  that 
the  landowner^  trade  wages  war  on  cottage  habitations  (hear, 
hear) ;  that  in  one  county  after  another  the  number  of  families 
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has  been  increased,  and  the  number  of  dwellings  diminished. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Theg  will  not  allow  humanity  to  rest  its  foot 
upon  their  soil,  unless  it  be  profitable  to  themselves,  if  they 
can  help  it 

Mr.  Taylor.  Covent  Garden,  May,  1844* — ^  I  have  also 
seen  in  varioas  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  Wirtemburg, 
where  the  people  are  prosperous  and  happy  —  tilling  land 
which  is  their  own  almost.  The  aristocracy  and  the  landowners 
have  been  swept  away,  bat  there  is  the  land  ;  and  there  are  the 
people  working  tipon  it,  producing  as  much  or  more  than  ever.' 
(Cheers.) 

Again, 

*  In  ancient  times  the  whole  land  in  this  country  was  of  two 
kinds,  the  "  folk"  land  and  the  "  boke"  land.  Th^greater  part 
of  the  land  of  the  country  was  "folk"  land,  belonged  to  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  this  country,  Siud  formed  their  inheritance^ 
Of  thiSf  however,  they  have  been  robbed  by  the  aristocracy. 
(Hear.)  .  ,  .  And,  possibly,  should  these  Enclosures  take  place, 
those  very  persons  who  ought  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  them  will 
be  engaged  in  murderous  affrays  with  each  other — some  as 
gamekeepers,  others  as  poachers — and  so  be  sacrificed  to  the 
sanguinary  laws  of  the  country  and  the  despotism  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.'    (Hear.) 

Mr.  Fox,  Covent  Garden,  May,  1844. — "  It  is  well  even  for 
the  enemies  of  justice,  for  its  violators,  that  there  is  this  break- 
water between  them  and  the  toiling  multitudes ;  that  they  have 
to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  League^  combined  of  all 
classes,  and  having  for  its  leaders  menof  station,  ability,  wealth, 
and  extensive  influence;  that  they  have  to  deal  with  this  com- 
bination, and  not  merely  with  the  labouring  multitude  disunited 
from  others,  and  who  in  such  a  state  of  society,  if  they  were 
left  to  fight  the  conflict  with  the  aristocracy  by  whom  they  were 
injured,  would  give  us  only  the  prospect  of  confusion  and  deso- 
lation; who  would  either  break  out  into  that  violence  which 
would  make  one  great  ruin  of  much  of  the  beauty  and  ornament 
of  our  country,  or  else,  turned  aside  from  their  legitimate  mode 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  would  spread  over  the  land  like  swarms 
of  locusts,  devouring  every  green  thing,  incapable  of  being 
driven  back  or  cooped  up  by  all  the  severities  or  imprisonments 
of  the  Poor-Law  system  which  a  landed  aristocracy  could  apply. 
(Cheers.) 

League  Paper,  Feb.  1844. — *  People  of  the  Metropolis,  are 
you  content  with  this?  Can  all  the  dictation  of  all  the  squires 
in  Christendom  reconcile  jou  to  such  a  prospect,  or  induce  your 
submission?  If  not,  then  for  your  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  millions  whom  "  Protection"  robs  and  starves,  place 
yourselves  in  the  van  of  the  Free  Trade  army;  lead  the  march, 
and  on  to  victory  P 
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Mr.  Fox,  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  1844.— «"  Free  markets" 
.was  the  cry  centuries  ago,  when  Wat  Tyler  and  his  peasant- 
companions  were  driven  to  insurrection  by  the  extent  of  oppres- 
sion  of  the  monopolies  of  the  landlords  and  corporations.  "  Free 
markets"  was  the  cry  of  Wat  Tyler.  The  dagger  that  struck 
him  down  still  sticks  in  the  arms  of  the  corporation  of  London 
— a  warning  against  violence  to  those  who  uphold  that  ancient 
controversy y  and  who  raise  as  we  do  now  the  same  cry  of  "  Free 
markets**  not  in  England  only,  but  all  the  world  over.'  (Loud 
cheers. ) 

O'Connell,  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  1844. — *I  come,  therefore, 
humble  as  I  am,  to  cheer  you  on,  whatever  be  my  own  fate, 
whether  it  be  the  dungeon^  ov  even  the  scaffold,  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  public  mind  of  England  is  aroused  to  the  injustice ;  the 
country  has  willed  that  it  shall  not  continue,  and  England 
never  yet  willed  and  willed  in  vain.  (Renewed  cheers.)  The 
people  of  England  had  the  folly  to  go  to  extravagant  lengths  at 
one  time  in  defence  of  their  rights.  They  brought  the  head  of 
a  foolish  monarch  to  the  scaffold — it  was  a  foolish  thing — it  was 
foolish^  because  it  afterwards  produced  military  despotism, 
which  is  always  the  result  of  a  violent  despotism.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  monarch  had  a  foolish  son  who,  after  some  time, 
came  to  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  people  of  England  did 
not  act  towards  him  as  they  had  acted  towards  his  father,  for 
they  sent  him  abroad  when  they  were  unwilling  any  longer  to 
endure  him.  Times  are  now  changed,  and  those  violent  reme- 
dies are  no  longer  necessary ^  for  the  evils  under  which  the  nation 
suffer,  but  public  and  open  combination  is  necessary.  (Great 
cheering.)  Oh,  the  electric  effect  of  public  opinion  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  putting  an  end  to  this  monopoly — it  has  spread  over 
every  part  of  the  island — Scotland  and  Ireland  have  felt  it  as 
well  as  you,  and  have  joined  with  you  in  giving  it  expression. 
The  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  are  united  in  opposi- 
tion  to  this  monopoly.^ 

Mr.  CoBDEN,  City  of  London,  Dec.  1845. — *  They  were 
evincing  the  same  noble  and  courageous  spirit  which  actuated 
their  forefathers  who  met  in  that  hall  seventy  years  ago,  when 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  power  of  a  court,  siud  the  arrogant 
dictation  of  a  haughty  monarch.  (Cheers.)  Their  forefathers 
did  not  quail  before  the  frowns  of  a  sovereign. 

Mr.  Bright,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  1845. — And  our  whole  course^ 
like  the  old  Castilian  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  to  obey  the 
sovereign  if  he  preserved  their  laws  and  privileges  ;  but  if  not, 
not — the  uist  negation  being  often  much  more  important  than 
the  positive  by  which  it  was  preceded.* 

Mr.  Fox,  Covent  Garden,  March,  1844.— <  Could  they, 
through  coming  years,  uphold  their  present  policy  to  its  full 
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extent,  and  realize  (which  they  are  far  from  being  able  to 
do)  the  purposes  for  which  their  monopoly  laws  are  enacted, 
what  disastrous  results  would  take  place  from  end  to  end  of  this 
country  !  Disease  and  famine  would  stalk  abroad ;  frightful 
demoralization  would  ensue  ;  the  iron  arm  of  power  must  then 
be  put  forth  to  keep  down  the  millions  ;  they  must  make  a  soli- 
tude and  call  it  peace — such  peace  as  there  would  be  thus  ob- 
tained would  be  the  peace  of  the  churchyard^  where  every  arm 
is  nerveless,  every  heart  cold^  and  all  are  mouldering  fast  into 
one  mass  of  corruption.  (Cheers.)  The  land  would  be  parti- 
tioned into  squirearchies^  and  each  rural  tyrant  would  stalk  in 
the  solitary  majesty  of  self-assumption  over  his  petty  domain  : 
the  peasant  would  think  it  a  great  prize  when  he  got  a  sound 
potato ;  and  intellect  and  the  arts,  and  everything  which  re- 
fines and  softens  life,  would  leave  a  country  thus  degraded  and 
abandoned:  it  would  become  so  fearful  a  spectacle  that  we 
should  cry,  "  O'God  of  Heaven!  sooner  than  this,  let  Britain 
be  whelmed  again  in  the  ocean  from  which  it  first  arose — let  it 
find  a  worthier  grave  there  than  that  the  long  annals  of  its 
glories  should  end  in  a  state  of  things  so  infamous  and  disgust- 
ing"'    (Enthusiastic  cheers.) 

Mr.  Fox,  Covent  Garden,  March,  1844. — ^'The  papers  re- 
ported a  case  of  poaching  at  the  petty  session  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  in  which  three  men  were  charged  with  having  fixed  d 
net  on  a  Sunday ^  not  having  a  game  certificate.  The  sentence 
was,  ten  months^  imprisonment  for  each  of  these  three  meo. 
(Loud  cries  of  "  Shame.")  If  such  is  a  righteous  measure  of 
punishment  for  desiring  to  taste  the  rich  mans  Mrdj  what  should 
be  the  measure  of  punishment  for  taking  by  wholesale  the  poor 
mans  bread?'  (Vehement  cheering.) 

Mr.  Fox,  Covent  Garden,  March,  1844. — *  There  is  another 
caution  I  would  give  our  fellow-agitators  and  conspirators  in 
their  new  attempt ;  and  that  is,  to  avoid  such  exhibitions  as  one 
which  took  place  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Newton 
Abbot  Agricultural  Society.  Amongst  other  things  on  the 
ground  was  a  waggon  surmounted  with  flags,  upon  one  of 
which  was  inscribed,  "  Protection  to  Agriculture,"  and  on  each 
side  of  this  waggon  there  were  three  cannons.  Such  may  be  the 
ultimate  argument  of  monopolists^  as  they  have  been  said  to  be 
ot  sovereigns,  (Hear.)  It  may  be  that  at  the  present  moment, 
were  there  not  such  things  as  cannons^  muskets^  and  bayonets  in 
tlte  country  the  delay  of  right  and  justice  would  not  be  continued 
so  obstinately  as  it  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  still,  I  say,  it  is  not 
prudent  in  30 yOOO  people, — for  the  owners  of  the  land  amount 
to  no  more — even  though  the  rest  of  the  community  may  be 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiery  to  fire  artillery — 
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It  is  not  prudent  in  the  thousands  to  remind  the  millions  o{  such 
a  contest  as  this,     (Loud  cheers.) 

-  Mr.  Fox,  August,  1844. — 'At  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod there  was  a  mystification  about  peers  and  men  in  station^ 
as  though  a  different  blood  ran  in  their  veins  from  that 
which  flows  in  the  bodies  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  only  when  Free  Trade  principles  came  into  that 
close,  continuous,  and  animated  discussion,  which  they  have 
been  recently  doomed  to  undergo,  that  it  was  perceived  that 
these  feudal  associations  were  all  false,  and  that  really  those 
men  were  as  much  a  trading  class  as  though  they  had  kept 
shops  in  Cheapside  ;  and  the  coronets  which  used  to  be  thought 
emblems  of  a  semi-regal  dignity  in  their  several  districts,  pass 
for  nothing  more  than  a  sign  of  so  many  acres  to  let,  and  so 
much  corn  to  be  sold.  (Cheers.)  Why,  they  are  traders — traders 
all !  They  deal  in  land  as  well  as  corn  ;  and  in  food  for  all 
sorts  of  beings — ^from  the  loaf  which  the  man  eats  to  the  seed 
which  the  canary-'bird  pecks  in  his  cage.  (Laughter.)  They 
trade  in  fish  and  pheasants,  in  ground  for  gambling-booths 
upon  race-courses ;  nay,  they  also  lose  their  money  in  the  races 
themselves,  and  then  bring  in  an  act  of  Parliament  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  their  penalties.  (Cheers.)  They  trade  in  stars, 
garters,  and  ribbons — especially  blue  ones ;  and,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  they  trade  in  that  legislation  by  which  their  business  is 
made  more  profitable ;  they  are  hucksters  with  the  power  of 
law-making  for  the  enhancement  of  their  prices.  (Cheers.)  A 
great  outcry  has  been  raised  against  the  petty  cheap  linen- 
draper  who  teaches  his  apprentice  boy  to  *^  shave  the  ladies," 
(loud  laughter,)  while  these  noble  legislators  do  infinitely  worse 
than  that,  for  they  shave  the  nation,  and  the  poor  they  shave  the 
closest  and  hardest  of  all.  Their  fallacies  have  been  exposed, 
and  though  they  be  not  the  original  authors,  yet  they  are  the 
real  patrons  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Morning  Post — the  con- 
nexion  of  which  with  incendiarism  Mr.  Cobden  has  so  lumi- 
nously traced — it  is  still  their  doctrine.  Mick-burning  in  prac- 
tice is  only  Richmondism  in  theory.  (Prolonged  and  vehement 
cheering.)  Nor  was  there  ever  a  more  complete  parallel  than 
that  between  the  Richmondites  and  the  rick^bumers.  If  the 
one  wantonly  destroys  property,  so  does  the  other  ;  if  the  one 
endangers  human  life,  why,  human  life  has  been  more  than  en- 
dangered by  the  other,  and  that  too  by  wholesale,  by  these 
abominable  starvation  laws.  If,  in  the  rick-burner*s  case,  the 
innocent  suffer,  who  are  they  that  are  injured  in  the  other  case 
but  the  unoffending,  poor,  and  lielpUss — their  suffering  being 
greater  the  more  helpless  their  position  in  society  ?  If  the  one 
destroys  the  good  gifts  of  Heaven  to  man,  so  does  the  other.' 
Mr.  M.  Gibson,  Covent  Garden,  Jan.,  1846. — '  I  think  our 
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aristocracy  and  landed  proprietors  are,  some  way  or  other, 
jealous  of  the  advance  of  the  great  mercantile  community  of  this 
country.  (Cheers.)  They  do  not  like  to  have  their  heels  trod- 
den upon  by  those  who  have  been  cradled  and  taught  to  look 
down  as  a  secondary  class ;  they  do  not  like  the  idea  o(  sharing 
with  them  in  equal  rivalry  the  political  power  of  the  country — 
they  wish  to  elevate  themselves  by  depressing  the  mercantile 
community.  I  believe  thb  is  one  of  the  moving  powers  that 
inspires  this  opposition  to  the  Corn-Law  repeal.  It  cannot  be 
merely  pecuniary  motive;  it  is  a  motive  far  higher  than  that : 
it  is  the  love  of  power — it  is  the  love  of  ascendency — it  is  the 
love  of  aristocratic  privilege — it  is  the  desire  to  depress  and  keep 
down  the  middle  classes  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  Now  that 
this  question  has  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  understood,  now 
that  it  appears  as  if  you  had  but  to  put  out  your  hand  and  take 
it,  now  that  it  appears  as  if  the  fruit  was  within  your  reach^  if 
you  would  but  stretch  out  your  hand  to  grasp  it — 1  say  English- 
men will  deserve  to  be  branded  as  slaves  if  they  do  not  throw 
off  the  ignominious  yoke  which  a  proud  landed  aristocreuy  has 
imposed  upon  them.'     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Blackburn,  Liverpool,  Dec  ,  1845. — And  is  it  indeed 
come  to  this?  Are  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land to  bow  down  their  necks  any  longer  beneath  this  yoke  ? 
Let  them  spurn  the  unmanly  cowardice  which  has  hitherto  kept 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  silent  and  inactive.  Let  them  now 
speak  out — promptly — clearly— loudly — in  a  voice  that  cannot 
be  mistaken.  Let  them,  in  tones  that  shall  reverberate  through 
the  halls  of  legislation^  and  ascend  up  to  the  pakices  of  the  em- 
pire, tell  these  haughty  oligarchs,  who  by  their  Corn-Laws  and 
their  Game-Laws  now  trample  down  the  people  like  mire  in  the 
streets,  that  we  will  be  their  staves  no  longer.  (Great  cheering.) 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  will  the  victory  of  truth,  and 
righteousness,  and  benevolence  be  secured.  In  this  way,  and 
in  this  way  only,  will  the  grim  and  gory  dragon  of  monopoly  be 
hurled  irom  his  throne,  amid  the  joyous  hallelujahs  oi  emanci- 
pated millions*     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  John  Teer,  Manchester,  Dec,  1845. — ^  If  they  refused 
food  to  the  people,  there  was  an  end  to  all  good  government^ 
and  the  people  would  be  juetified  in  taking  the  reins  into  their 
own  hands.  (Immense  cheering.)  If  Government  did  not  ere 
long  repeal  those  laws,  depend  upon  it  the  people  would  repeal 
them  for  them.'     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Warren,  Manchester,  Dec,  1845. — 'But  he  trusted 
that  such  a  spirit  would  be  shown  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other  by  the  people  who  have  felt  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  as  should  make  Sir  Robert  Peel  see  that  he  has  only  two 
courses  open — the  destruction  of  that  aristocracy yfho  have  so 
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long  kept  their  iron  grasp  upon  the  people^  or  that  justice  shall 
be  rendered  to  the  millions  who  have  suffered  in  consequence 
of  their  mal-adniinistration.  It  had  been  a  favourite  saying, 
that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  ought 
not  to  go ;  and,  if  those  who  were  most  interested  in  this  great 
question  took  it  up  throughout  the  country  us  they  did  here  to 
night — if  the  working -classes  would  bestir  themselves — they 
would  let  the  Premier  and  all  the  rest  of  them  understand 
that  there  was  a  point  of  suffering  beyond  which  human  endur- 
ance would  not  go  (Applause.)  And  they  may  he  goaded  to 
such  desperation  as  would  make  them  sweep  away  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  reins  of 
gofoemmenty  seeing  that  those  who  now  hold  them  know  not,  or 
care  not,  how  to  hold  them  justly.' 

Mr.  Cob  DEN,  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  1845. — *  I  warn  ministerSy 
and  I  warn  landowners,  and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country, 
against  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  the  subject  of  taxation.  (Tremendous  cheers.)  For, 
great  as  I  consider  the  grievance  of  the  protective  system ; 
mighty  as  I  consider  the  fraud  and  injustice  of  the  Corn-Laws, 
I  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  bring  forward  the  history  of  tox- 
ation  in  this  country  for  the  last  150  years,  you  will  find  as 
black  a  record  against  the  landowners  as  even  in  the  Corn-Law 
itself.  (Hear,  hear,  hear,)  I  warn  them  from  ripping  up  the 
subject  of  ta^vation.  If  they  want  another  League,  at  the  death 
of  this  one — (loud  cheers) — if  they  want  another  organization 
and  a  motive  —for  you  cannot  have  these  organizations  without 
a  motive  and  principle — (hear,  hear) — then  let  them  force  the 
middle  and  industrious  classes  of  England  to  understand  how 
they  have  been  cheated,  robbed,  and  bamboozled  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  tawation.  (Laughter.)  Now,  the  very  same  energy, 
starting  from  our  present  vantage  ground,  having  our  oppo- 
nents  down  as  we  have  them  now,  the  same  enej-gy — ^aye,  half 
the  energy,  working  for  seven  years,  would  enable  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  this  country  to 
qualify  for  the  counties,  and  might  transfer  the  power  utterly 
and  for  ever  from  the  landowners  of  this  country  to  the  middle 
and  working  classes,  and  they  might  taw  the  land,  and  taw  the 
large  proprietors  and  rich  men  of  every  kind,  as  they  do  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  but  England.*     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright,  Yorkshire,  Dec,  1845. — ^  Why,  I  see  them 
now  in  my  mind*s  eye  ranged  before  me,  old  men  and  young 
children,  all  looking  to  the  government  for  bread ;  some  endea- 
vouring to  resist  the  stroke  of  famine,  clamorous  and  turbulent, 
bqt  still  arguing  with  us ;  others  dying  mute  and  uncomplain- 
ing. Multitudes  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  we  first  asked  the  government  to  repeal  the  Corn-Law, 
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and  although  the  great  and  the  powerful  may  not  regard  those 
who  suffer  mutely  and  die  in  silence,  yet  the  recording  angel 
will  note  down  their  patient  endurance  and  the  heavy  guUt  of 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  sacrificed.  (Loud  cheers.)  We 
have  had  a  succession  of  skirmishee;  we  now  approach  the  Jitud 
conflict.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inauire  who  and  what  are 
the  combatants  in  this  great  battle  f  Looking  at  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  and  attending,  as  I  have  attended,  hundreds 
of  meetings  held  to  support  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  we 
must  conclude,  that  on  the  face  of  it  the  struggle  is  that  of  the 
many  against  the  few.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the  numbers^ 
wealthy  comforts^  the  a//,  in  fact,  of  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes^  and  the  wealthy  the  union^  and  sordidness  of  a  large 
section  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  empire;  (cheers;)  and  we  have 
to  decide,  for  it  may  be  that  this  meeting  itself  may  to  no  little 
extent  be  the  arbiter  in  this  great  contest ;  (hear,  hear ;)  we 
have  to  decide  now  in  this^ea^  struggle,  whether  in  this  land 
iu  which  we  live,  we  will  go  on  with  the  kind  of  legislation  to 

which  we  have  been  subjected In  America,  it  is 

true  they  have  no  hereditary  peerap^e  to  trust  to.  (Laughter.) 
They  know  nothing  there  of  a  House  of  Lords,  seventy  or 
eighty  members  of  which  deposit  their  legislative  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  old  man.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  It  is  not  a 
wise  thin^  for  the  hereditary  peerage  and  the  protectionist 
party  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
condition  of  the  American  republic.  The  riveted  opinion  and 
principles  of  enlightened  multitudes;  by  its  very  growth  and 
magnitude  the  time  for  moving  comes;  by  its  own  weight  it  is 
loosened — it  rushes  down  the  avalanche,  and  bears  all  before 
it ;  and  no  trophy  of  military  greatness ;  no  senate  house^  how- 
ever venerable :  no  palacCf  however  splendid  ;  no  church,  how- 
ever towering,  can  stop  its  progress;  down  it  rashes  over  all, 
turning  even  the  ancient  rivers  from  their  courses,  and  thus 
sweeps  away  the  monuments  of  man,  proclaiming  that  natures 
laws  are  like  nature's  God — ^are  vested  with  omnipotence;  and 
that  they  are  resisted  only  to  the  destruction  of  their  opposers. 
(Enthusiastic  cheers.)  In  the  determination  which  these  meet- 
ings evince,  in  the  growing  power  of  popular  opinion,  in  the 
certainty  that  we  can  rely  upon  ourselves — iti  that  is  our  hope 
and  our  strength  for  the  future.' 

Mr.  Heyworth,  Manchester,  Dec,  1845. — *  We  have  not 
only  roused  an  apathetic  people  to  consider  and  reflect  on  those 
laws,  but  we  have  gained  converts  and  listeners  among  those 
who  originally  were  directly  opposed  to  us,  and  now  we  can 
boast  that  the  multitude  of  the  people  from  every  class  have 
joined  our  ranks.  (Cheers.)  Shall  we  now  desist  from  our 
undertaking — shall  we  now  draw  back  when  at  the  very  point 
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of  achieving  a  victory  f     It  would  be  unbecoming  our  cbarac- 
ter  as  Englishmen  to  contemplate  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Bright,  Manchester,  Jan.,  1846. — *  These  monopolists 
are  the  enemies  of  England ;  they  are  the  enemies  of  man  every- 
where. They  are  in  your  own  border,  in  your  own  camp,  sap* 
ping  the  foundations  of  your  national  strength,  and  dooniing 
your  population  to  a  more  humiliating  condition  than  the  worst 
of  foreign  conquerors  would  ever  have  thought  of  imposing  on 
the  people  of  this  nation.  (Applause.)  The  great  titled  men 
who  are  now  meeting  day  after  day,  say,  they  will  have  no  sur- 
render ;  and  we  are  not  about  to  retract  the  declaration  that 
we  have  emphatically  made  for  years  past,  that  so  far  as  our 
share  in  this  great  battle  is  concerned,  we  have  also  rallied  un 
der  a  flag  upon  which  the  term  "  No  Surrender"  is  inscribed. 
(Cheers.)  There  is  power  enough,  and  intelligence,  and  we 
now  have  organixation  enough,  by  which  we  can  carry  this 
great  contest  to  a  successful,  to  a  most  triumphant  issue.  (Loud 
continued  cheering.)  The  people  of  this  country  are  to  be 
hoodwinked  no  longer.  When,  in  opposition  to  public  opinion, 
the  landed  proprietors^  who  are  the  governors  of  the  country, 
stake  their  power,  as  it  were,  upon  the  maintenance  of  this 
law,  what  is  our  position  ?  Does  not  an  opposition  to  the  Corn- 
Law,  in  fact,  become  a  direct  opposition  to  the  governing  power; 
and,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  overthrowing  this  law,  so  long 
as  they  say  they  are  for  no  surrender,  what  does  it  involve  but 
thiSy  the  overthrow  of  those  parties  who  have  hitherto  governed 
this  country,  and  who  now  pledge  themselves  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  system  ?     (Cheers.) 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  League.  Let  the  public  judge 
whether  or  not  it  is  calculated  and  intended  to  raise  the  pas- 
sions of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  against  the  aristocracy  and 
all  constituted  authorities. 

We  have  now  brought  the  proofs  of  our  parallel  case  to  a 
close. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  course  pursued. 

It  may  fairly  be  stated  thus: — If  the  evidence  of  the  histo 
rian  is  admitted  to  be  true,  that  all  these  facts  were  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  of  the  secret  societies  in  Paris  at  that  period. 

And  if  these  characteristics  have  been  fairly  and  fully  proved 
not  only  to  exist  in,  but  to  be  the  very  essence  of,  the  writings, 
and  speeches,  and  acts,  and  arguments  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League. 

Then  assuredly  is  it  an  undeniable  consequence,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  League  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  animated  the 
French  Jacobins^  and  that  the  aim  and  end  of  all  their  proceed- 
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ings  is — not  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  and  Free  Trade,  but  revolts 
Hon, 

And  it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  an  incontrovertible  case 
has  been  established,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  candid 
mind  to  refuse  conviction. 

A  case  which  proves  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  is  a  Jacobin  Club. 


THE 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
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JUNE,  1846. 


Du  Pritre,  de  la  Femme^  de  la  Famille.     Par  J.  Micheubt. 

4me  ed.    Paris,  1845. 
Le  Peuple*    Par  J.  Michelet.    2n)€  ed.     Paris,  1846. 
Des  Jesmtes.    Par  MM.  Michelet  et  Quinbt.  Paris,  1843. 
Ahasvirua.    Par  Edgar  Quinet.     Pric4d6  d^une  Hude  sur  la 

Nature  du  Genie  Poetique.    Par  M.  Magnin.    Nouvelle  ed. 

Paris,  1843. 
LUltramontanisme,  ou  TEglise  Romaine  et  la  Society  Modeme. 

Par  M.  Edgar  Quinet.    3me  ed.    Paris,  1845. 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  who  seldom  pronounces  an 
unfftYorable  judgment,  much  less  publishes  it  to  the  world, 
without  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  being  justified  by  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  the  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  whereon  we  are  about  to  comment  is  the  produc- 
tion of  *  an  infidel  writer  of  an  impure  mind  f  and  again,  that 
it  contains  *  the  theory  of  an  irreligious  mind  passing  judg- 
ment upon  holy  relations.*  *  These  are  hard  and  heavy  words 
in  themselves — the  harder  and  the  heavier  as  coming  from  one 
whose  gentle  spirit  is  ever  loth  to  deal  in  censure,  to  advance 
charges,  or  to  *  think  evil*  of  others.  They  have  been  met 
with  the  most  indignant  remonstrances  and  the  most  angry  re- 
crimination on  the  part  of  those  amon^  us  with  whom  to  be 
an  assailant  of  the  J  esuits  covers  every  defect,  and  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  Christianity — ^with  something  of  doubt  and 
hesitation,  of  incredulity  and  questioning,  on  tne  part  even  of 
those  most  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  writer  of  them. 
Among  these  last  is  included  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Pusey's 

*  Sennoii  on  the  entire  Absolution  of  the  Penitent.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Puiey, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Ch.Ch.    London.    Riyington.    184($. 
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Sermon  in  '  Tbe  Theologian/  on  whom  M.  Micfaelet*8  publi- 
cation '  made  a  different  impression.'  ^  He  seems  inclined  to 
look  with  an  eye  of  favour  on  this  so-called  '  infidel  writer/ 
from  the  conviction  entertained  by  him  of  the  reality  of  those 
abuses  against  which  the  treatise  in  question  is  primarily 
directed.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  his  feeling.  There  exists,  we 
believe,  very  widely  among  most  exeellent  and  consisteoti 
Ghnrchmen  a  species  of  sympathy  with  this  French  writer— a 
feeling  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  same  contest  with  them — 
fighting  on  their  side — ^battling  with  the  abuses  of  the  Bomish 
system  only — seeking  to  uproot,  not  the  Church,  but  the 
Jesuits — not  Christianity,  but  Romanism,— preparing  the  way 
for  that  reformation  of  the  church  in  France  which  they  trust 
awaits  her,  and  of  the  dawn  of  which  they  would  feel  it  a  pri^ 
vilege  to  be  witnesses.  Michelet  has  become  known  to  tbem 
mainly  by  his  work  on  the  Confessional.  They  have  a  strong 
persuasion  that  the  confessional,  as  at  present  conducted  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  merits  thoroughly  this  attack  npoir 
it.  They  find  in  the  book  itself  nothing  which  offends  them — 
nothing  which  an  English  Churchman  might  not  have  written 
— no  stamp  of  infidelity — no  trace  even  of  rationalism.  For 
the  rest,  they  know  little  of  the  writer,  except  that  be  is  en- 
gaged in  a  hot  controversy  with  the  Jesuits^  and  that  he  has 
published  a  History  of  France  and  a  Life  of  Luther.  Alto- 
gether they  are  disposed  to  believe  that  he  is  a  reformer  of  the 
right  stamp — that  which  they  hoped-  Roage  would  have  been, 
but  which  they  are  at  length  painfully  convinced  he  at  least 
ie  not— ^the  realization,  namely,  of  that  perfect  idea  of  a  re- 
former with  which  their  minds  are  possessed:  Melancthon 
without  bis  weakness,  Cranmer  withottt  his  wavering. 

"Now  we  conceive  that  it  is  a  very  grave  and  important 
question, — one  pregnant  with  consequeaces^-^-one  an  wbieh 
Churchmen  ought  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  and  that  speedily, 
■^what  is  M.  Michcleta  real  aim  ?— what  are  his  real  views?*— 
what  is  he,  a  Rationalist  or  a  Catholic  Christian?  One  thing 
is  certain,  he  is  a  charming  writer.  French,  the  vilest  com- 
pound that  the  confusion  of  Babel  has  entailed  upon  us, 
is  musieal  in  his  mouth;  he  is  simple,  terse,  vigorous. 
French  history  must  henceforth  be  read  in  his  volumes  by  as 
iron  a  necessity  as  that  which  decrees  that  the  history  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  shall  be  read  in  Gibbon,  of  the 
Thirty  Years-  War  in  Schiller,  or  of  the  Pelopponesian 
struggle  in  Thucydidea.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
this — there  is  no  escape  from  it.  M.  Miehelet^s  book  will  super*- 
sede  all  others  for  many  generations,  unless  we  err  greatly  in 
our  estimate  of  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Michelet  is  forming 
♦  No.  U.  Art.  ir.  p.  812. 
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the  mind  of  young  France.     He  is  giving,  and  we  believe  wilt 

S've,  its  permanent  tone  and  bias  to  theif  existing  literature. 
!e  is  the  canning  man  who  has  most  exactly  caught  the' 
present  character,  mood,  fancy,  (call  it  as  we  will,)  of  the 
mighty  beast,  the  /A^a  OfiififjM,  of  French  democracy.  He  ex- 
presses more  than  any  writer  the  existing,  or  rather  just- 
doming  spirit  of  his  age  and  nation ;  he  is  its  exponent,  its 
concentration,  its  complete  embodiment  And  therefore  be 
will  be  the  successful  leader  of  his  nation  during  this  stage  ot 
its  coarse  ;  and  in  him  we  may  consider  that  we  have  by  anti- 
dpation  the  France,  such  as  it  is  to  be^  of  the  latter  moiety 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  know  that  in  this  view  we  differ  from  persons  for  whose 
judgment  we  have  much  respect.  We  are  even  opposed,  we 
beUeve,  to  the  general  opinion.  It  is  a  sort  of  faHhion  just  now 
to  mi^gnify  the  symptoms  of  that '  Neo-Catbolio  reaction'  (affit 
is  ternaed)  in  France  which  certainly  has  a  real  existence,  and 
b  among  tlhe  most  interesting  phenomena  of  their  present  state: 
The  iiEiet  that  M.  Michelet  was  interrupted  once  or  twice  in 
delivering  his  lectures  to  the  youth  of  the  university  has  been 
paraded  before  the  public  as  a  proof  of  a  very  great  change 
having  come  over  the  French  mind.  M.  Michelet  and  the 
writers  who  side  with  him  have  spoken  in  a  way  calculated' to 
cofiflrm  this  view.  They  have  wished  to  encourage  the  notion 
that  their  adversary  is  a  very  formidable  personage,,  in  order  to* 
gain  to  themselves  the  more  credit  for  success  and  victory* 
From  these  and  simitar  circumstances,  an  impression  bat 
gained  ground  that  the  neo-Catholic  reaction  is  at  pi^sent  the' 
most  important  thing  in  France  ;  the  tide,  it  is  thought,  has 
turned — ^irreligion  has  had  its  day — now  it  is  faith's  tuni ;  the 
reaction  which  has  begun  must  progress  and  prevail  over  its 
antagonist,  till  France  becomes  again  what  it  was  under  St. 
Louis.  We  are  altogether  of  a  different,  opinion.  From  per- 
sonal observation,  from  reading,  from  inquiry,  we  have  derived 
a  strong  conviction  that  such  expectations  are  quite  illusory. 

That  France  has  recov^ed  somewhat  from  the  miserable 
state  of  universal  scepticism  in  which  the  Revolution  left  her, 
we  fully  admit.  That  under  Louis  Philippe  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  revival'  of  religious  feeling,  we  allow.  We 
have  seen  the  dense  crowds  that  throng  the  Madeleine  and' 
St.  Rocfa  upon  Sundays  and  holy  days;  we  do  not  believe  the 
music  to  be  the  sole  attraction  to  any  large  proportion  of  these 
multitudes;  we  have  seen  the  churches  very  tolerably  full  at 
Paris  itself,  even  on  week  days;  we  have  witnessed  much 
devotion  among  the  worshippers;  we  are  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing activity  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits — of  the  augmented 
numbers  at  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  other  Jesuit  seminaries ;  but« 
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nevertheless,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
reaction  will  ever  go  much  further  than  it  has  at  present 
gone.  Set  against  the  fact  of  those  two  or  three  interruptiozis 
of  M.  Michelet  by  a  most  insignificant  fraction  of  his  ai^ditorjp'* 
the  counter-facts  of  the  popularity  of  bis  lectures  and  bis 
works,  the  thorough  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  great 
bulk  of  his  hearers,  the  favour  with  which  the  professors  ngiost 
favourable  to  him  are  listened  to,  the  rapid  sale  of  every  work 
which  either  be  or  they  put  out,  and  then  consider  whether 
there  is  very  much  importance  in  the  fact  that  he  was  inter- 
rupted. Read  such  passages  as  the  following^and  judge  which 
way  the  sympathies  of  the  French  youth  incline.  It  is  the 
professor  whom  we  shall  show  presently  to  be  allogeth^  iden- 
tified with  M.  Michelet  who  speaks : — 

*  To  speak  the  truth, — ^in  the  course  upon  which  I  had  entered  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  have  arrived  at 
the  close,  had  not  you  lent  me  the  support  of  your  united  convic^ns 
(eanvictioTu  raaaembUes).  Thus,  what  I  have  accomplished  b^ng»  to 
you  as  much  as  to  me ;  or,  rather,  is  it  the  fruit  of  that  general  gov 
science  manifested  in  this  place,  which  has  flashed  forth  wiui  a  streogth 
that  still  astonishes  me.  Who  brought  it  into  being  ?  who,  dev^eloped 
it?  who  spread  among  this  auditory  this  life  whi^  caxmpt  be  ex* 
plained  ?  It  was  not  I.  I  have  but  served  as  mouthpiece  to  the 
thoughts,  which  came,  none  can  say  how,  to  the  lips  of  all.  .  .  .  ,  «  I 
hhve  brought  nothing  here ;  I  have  done  nothing,  except  to  show  to 
you  the  hidden  life  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  your  own  hearts. 
What !  In  return  for  such  feeble  words,  so  many  bursts  of  feefing,  so 
much  moral  eleetridty !  Oh !  what  would  you '  then  have  don^  had  I 
been  all  I  should  h»re  been  ?*  r* 

No  !  If  the  prospects  of  the  reaction  are  to  be  ji^dged  iro^i 
the  state  of  feelms^  among  the  atudent3  of.tl^a  Uniyersity«  t^r<^ 
can  be  but  little  chance  of  success  fcM*  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  neo-Catholic  revi^val  is  eoJifined  aUu/c>st 
entirely  to  two  classes  of  person&^the  women,  and  the  veiry 
poorest  labourers.  Go  on  a  week-day  into  any  cbur^ilT.  ^^ 
Paris,  and  out  of  a  hundred  persons,  not. twelve  will  b^.i^^n.; 
and  of  these  twelve,  not  three  but  will  have  bW^^.^^*  ^^\\9 
the  Madeleine  on  a  Sunday,  gr  other  holy  day,  aud.thojighyfta 
will  find  the  proportion  of  men  present  (fops^j^cajbly  inciteaj^e^)^ 
(it  may  sometimes  amount  to  a  fifth,  of  th^.syiiRlQ,X  #tUl  the^fi 
will  be  very  few  indeed  above  the  rank  of  the  .mecb^uiia 
among  the  worshippers.  It  is  a  most  melancholy  jre4^^i\9 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  afoiw^  the^e^i^ire 
body  of  men  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  poofj^st 
class,  are  either  indifierent  to  religion,  orelsie  professed  infidels* 
It  is  a  most  rare  thin^  to  meet  with  .^  Frenchman  of  any  edur 
cation,  not  an  ecclesiastic,  who  will  say  that  be  is  a  Christiau. . 
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Hence  it  seems  to  us  sufficiently  clear  that  the  neo-Catholic 
reaction  is  trivial,  and  that  in  reality  the  influence  of  France 
during  these  coming  years  will  tell  in  an  opposite  direction  ?  But 
what  direction  ?  Romanism — (for  the  so-called  neo-Catholicism 
IS  neither  more  nor  less  than  that) — Romanism  has  many  oppo- 
sites,  real  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  Infidelity.  It  is  import- 
ant to  inquire  on  which  of  these  three  courses  the  French 
nation  is  about  to  be  embarked  by  M.  Michelet  and  his 
friends. 

M.  Michelet,  with  all  his  liveliness  and  vivacity,  is  a  cau- 
tious writer;  he  is  anxious  not  to  shock  people's  prejudices. 
There  is  in  all  that  he  has  written,  which  is  not  pure  history,  a 
certain  indistinctness,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  haziness  of 
^xpri8S$ion»  which  makes  it  impossible  for  one  to  be  sure  that 
one  sees  exactly  his  meaning.  He  avoids  committing  himself 
t^  distinct  statements  of  opinion — he  finds  fault  with  existing 
^yst^ms^  without  setting  up  any  of  his  own.  Even  in  his  last 
work,  "  Le  Peuple,"  which  contains  far  more  than  any  of  his 
t(}ipmer  works,  something  like  definite  views  of  the  positive 
system  which  he  would  have  substituted  for  Romanism,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  grappling  with  him.  It  might  be  observed 
of^  his  treatises  generally,  that  they  are  ^patient  of  a  Catholic 
interpreta^tion,  though  not  ambitious  of  it.  Expressions  occa- 
sionally startle;  half-developed  views  seem  just  trenching  upon 
r&tioi^ali|»tic,  or  infidel,  or  heretical  ground ;  but  exactly  at  tb€ 
mpxuentvwbeu  we  think  that  we  are  about  to  see  clearly  the 
features  of  that  face  which  has  so  long  been  flitting  before  us 
like  a  dream-face,  indistinctly,  and  mistily,  the  obscurity  sud- 
denly increases,  and  we  are  left  in  more  uncertainty  than  ever 
as  to  the  true  character  of  that  countenance  whose  expression 
we  are  seeking  to  read.  M.  Michelet,  therefore,  is  an  anta- 
gonist with  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal  directly  and 
immediately :  even  when,  after  much  patient  reading,  one  has 
arrived  at  a  full  conviction  of  the  unsoundness  and  real  infidel 
tendency  of  his  productions,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convict 
him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  so  as  to  persuade  others  that  he  is 
fairly  called  an  infidel.  The  proof  is  too  large,  and  too  in- 
formal to  be  exhibited ;  it  iis  by  putting  together  all  that  he 
has  said,  and  all  that  he  has  omitted  to  say,  that  the  conviction 
arises.  A  real  statement  of  the  proof,  therefore,  would  include 
a  transcript  of  his  writings,  rather  an  endless  task. 

In  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  discover 
a  more  practicable  mode  of  proceeding — one  which  brings  the 
argument  within  decent  compass ;  and  while  equally  fair,  we 
verily  believe,  to  M.  Michelet  himself,  is  likely  to  be  far  more 
effectual  with  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

M.  Michelet  has  a  *  double,* — an  alter  egOy — a  friend,  whose 
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views  and  opinions  are  identical  with  his  own;  this  is  M. 
Edgar  Qainet.  The  English  public  have  as  yet  scarcely 
heard  his  name ;  but  in  France  he  is  almost  as  well  known, 
and  as  highly  thought  of,  as  his  coadjutor.  Like  H.  Michelel, 
be  is  a  professor  at  the  University,  and  there  his  lectures  draw 
equal  crowds,  and  excite  as  much  enthusiasm.  It  was  from  a 
work  of  his  that  we  quoted  above  in  proof  of  the  prevalent 
spirit  among  the  French  academic  youth.  He  has  written . 
several  others,  and  from  these  we  shall  proceed  to  make  ex- 
tracts, from  which  we  think  it  will  become  tolerably  apparent 
that  English  churchmen  have  a  very  doubtful  and  treacherous 
ally  in  M.  Michelet. 

but  what  right,  it  will  be  asked,  have  we  to  assume  such  a 
real  identity  of  view  between  Messieurs  Michelet  and  Quitiet, 
that  the  statements  of  the  one  are  to  be  received  inproof  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  other  ?  May  it  not  be  that  while  agreeing 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  rest  they  differ,  one  stopping 
short  where  he  should,  the  other  carrying  out  sound  principles 
to  a  vicious  excess? 

In  reply  to  such  a  question,  it  might  be  enough  to  urge  that 
in  this  matter  of  opposition  to  the  neo^Catholic  reaction,  MM. 
Michelet  and  Quinet  have  acted  so  completely  together,  that 
they  must  be  treated  as  holding  views  perfectly  in  accordance. 
They  produced  the  famous  work,  *  Des  Jesuites,'  jointly  under 
their  united  names.  They  were  included  by  the  Archbistiop 
of  Paris,  and  his  four  suffragans,  in  a  common  censure ;  ever 
since  they  have  been  working  together,  dedicating  their  works 
to  each  other ;  appealing  to  each  other's  authority.  If  they  have 
either  of  them  a  wish  to  avoid  being  identified  with  the  other, 
they  should  have  put  forward  somethibg  in  the  shape  of  a 
disclaimer — somethmg  to  mark  that  with  respect  to  what  is  to 
take  the  place  of  Romanism,  they  hold  different  views.  This 
at  least  they  have  not  done. 

But  we  have  a  flirther  answer — ^they  themselves  proelaim 
the  identity — proclaim  it  and  marvel  at  it.  Hear  M.  Michelet 
addressing  his  fellow-professor  in  his  most  recently  published 
work. 

'  This  book  is  more  than  a  boqk  ;  it  is  myself.  For  this  veiy  rea^n 
it  belongs  to  you.  It  is  myself ;  and  it  is  you,  my  friepd,  )  veotur^  to 
say.  You  have  remarked  with  justic^Q,  that  our  thoughts,  whether 
communicated  to  each  other  or  no,  agree  always.'  We  nave  but  one 
)i^rt.  Beautiful  harmopy,  which  may  perhaps  surprise !  but  is  it  not 
natural  ?  AH  our  diyersined  labours  have  sprung  from  one  and  the 
same  living  root — the  love  of  France  and  the  notion  of  country.  Accept, 
then,  this  book  on  "  The  People,"  because  it  is  yourself,  and  because  it 
is  I.'* 

*  DedicHtion  to  *'  Le  Feuple/  p.  5. 
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M.  Quinet  hits  not  spoken,  or  at  least  we  are  not  aware  of 
his  having  spoken,  so  decidedly  ;  but  we  remember  a  passage 
where  he  talks  of  M.  Michelet  having,  in  his  absence,  '  devest 
toped  w^ll  their  common  neatiments.^'^  This,  however,  it  is 
less  necessary  to  prove.  Enough  that  M.  Michelet,  in  Janti* 
ary,  1846,  declared  himself  entirely  of  accord  with  M.  Qainet. 
By  this  declaration  he  must  at  least  be  considered  to  have 
expressed  his  agreement  with  the  general  line  of  opinion  put 
forth  by  that  writer  in  preceding  years. 

Now  M.  Quinet  had,  in  1844,  put  forth  the  book  entitled 
"  L'UItramontanisme,''  from  which  most  of  our  extracts  will 
be  taken,  being  his  course  of  lectures  before  the  university  in 
that  year.  Of  this  book  the  following  are  the  most  prominent 
views. 

That  develapjnent  is  the  law  of  God's  providence  in  religion 
as  in  other  matters— that  the  Church  of  Rome,  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  proceeding  onward  in  a  consistent  course  of 
development,  retained  rightly  the  lead  and  direction  of  the 
religious  world — that  then,  frightened  by  the  sudden  step  in 
advance  taken  by  Luther,  she  for  the  first  time  recoiled  and 
efaanged  her  position,  passing  over  from  the  side  of  advance  to 
that  of  retrogression  ;  instead  of  continuing  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  movement,  becoming  the  champion  of  the  reaction — that 
hence  she  lost  her  empire,  which  remained  for  a  time  unoccu- 
pied, Protestantism  not  being  worthy  to  occupy  it.  At  length 
a  worthy  successor^  arose  in  the  person  of  Philosophy,  which 
was  Christianity  purified  and  subHmated,  and  which,  under  its 
apostles  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  took  permanent  possession  of 
that  holy  seat  from  which  Rome  had  been  deposed.  Philo- 
sophy, taking  the  guidance  of  the  movement,  and  still  pro^ 
gressing,  wrought  the  glories  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
would  soon  have  giveti  liberty  and  happiness  to  the  whole 
world,  had  not  affrighted  Monarchy  joined  arms  with  decrepid 
Superstition,  and  made  one  expiring,  effect  to  check  the  tri- 
unrphant  progress  of  the  liberator.  The  league  was  powerful 
enough  to  obtain  a  momentary  success,  but  it  could  not  ulti- 
mately prevail.  Philosophy  again  is  raising  her  head,  and 
soon  will  go  forth  once  more  to  the  combat,  and  this  time 
to  assured  success.  Then  all  sects  shall  disappear  from  the 
world,  atid  true  religion  for  the  first  time  flourish,  and  the 
whole  earth  shall  form  one  universal  church,  with  Paris  for  its 
Borne. 

We  must,  however,  give  these  several  views  in  M.  Qui  net's 
own  words,  or  we  may  be  accused  of  misrepresentation.  First, 
then,  as  to  development  being  the  law  of  God's  providence 

*  L^UItramontanisme,  p»  41.    *  Nos  Croyancefe  communes.'' 
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ia jiriigioR Bs ia odiertlkiiigs:    TkeMl^iAii^  is^n^ iff  t^af' 
pAMsges  which  imply  this: —  '  ^* 

*  What  are  the  tumultuous  moTements  of  mau  in  time  past  f  ^  ^Why - 
has  nothing  that  he  has  mat  with  satisfied  him  7    Why  has  he  chgMgi 
in  time  all  that  he  has  made— oreitumed  all  that  ^e  has  'bmit  ?  ^Be- 
cause he  has  felt  himself  confined  in  each  ime  of  these  forms  as  it  a 
sect>  and  has  aspired,  inoesaa^tlJ,  to  pass  out  of  the  limits  of  seotj  ;iii.. 
ordor  to  enter  into  that  vast  orthodoxj  which  ought  to  unite  alL     U^.. 
has  aspired  always  after  something  grentery  more  gaieni)» — «(ler  mi 
more  universal  church.    He  has  mt  always  that  he  is  capable,  of  a^ 
fuller  belief^  of  a  more  living  light.     From  ruin  to  ruin»  firom  chiwdk  to- 
church — he  has  never  ceased,  for  a  day,  to  gravitate  towards  God#* . 
(p.  140.) 

And  a  little  before  he  says — 

*  Whatever  sets  up  to  be  unchangeable,  of  neeessitj^  makes  schism 
with  the  human  race.     The  grand  orthodoxy  enriches  itself  witb  eaidi'^ 
new  verity :  what  seemed  at  first  universal,  when  it  determines  to  8top» 
sooner  or  later  becomes  a  sect.' 

Compare  with  this  the  noted  and  notable  passenei  Mn.  a 
higher  world  it  is  otherwise ;  but  here  below  to  live  is  tQ 
change,  and  to  be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  oftep,'* 

Pass  we  on  to  his  opinion  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome 
up  to  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  and  at  that  era. 

*  A  profound  logic,'  says  he, '  mutes  together  the  several  councils  of 
the  Church.    They  do  not  merely  condnue,  they  are  developed  one  out- 
of  another.    All  togeth^  they  form  an  oi^anuation  whicn  lives  an4 
moves  from  epoch  to  epoch.    Krst  t)ie  Council  of  Nice,  at  the  com-  : 
mencement  of  the  fourth  century,  lays  dowp,  as  a  foundation  to  sustain  . 
all  the  rest,  the  idea  of  God ;  then,  in  due  order  of  time,  come  the 
d^eiations  pn  the  Scriptofc^  on  ther  cantwMCTil  boohsi.on  jAtf  cenemih 
niejs,  on  the  hierarchy ;  and  tibia  discussion  lasts  si^en  c^tin^s.^-^tt  : 
this  while  the  Church  derelops  bewdf  .  •  •  •*     Q^  60 — i^        ^   ,.iM 

,Agadn-:-i^     •  >.'.,'.,'-     -••  ^  :v>  yu  m^'. 

'^The  Church  of  Borne,  up  to  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  foUow^ d  tb^v 
leaning  of  the  times.  Without  bwng  alarmed,  she  lent  herself  Jbb.^thp;^ 
movement :  may  be,  she  was  just  about  to  take  a  decisive  step-  But  ',t 
Luther  appearea — ^the  Beformation  bursts  out— a  terrible  light  glows  \^ 
before  the  fece  of  the  Holy  Chair.  From  that  moment  the  Papacy '" 
recoils ;  with  both  hands  she  rejects  the  gift  of  the  future— every  ^«<y  '^ 
she  pfamges  herself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  past/  (p.  20#.)  '  Mkati-^ 
while  she  keeps  silence.  Ever  since  Trent  the  ecdediastical  worli  Is  \' 
dumb  I  The  series  <tf  councils  ia  closed ;  no  mom  of  the  aeeosttoaned:  ' 
discissions  and  deliberations.  The  book  of  life  leaves  oC.  For  tfanfOB^? 
ceoturies  there  has  not  been  added  a  page.'    (p.  7S«)    '  Alas !  her  oyt:  r 

*  NewmanVTkeory  of  Develolnhent^p.  39. 
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tenBiBed  to  renoonee  it.  ...  .  They  thought  by  so  doittg^ 
not  merely  to  escape  from  the  defeat,  but  to  place  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  conqtterors.* 

The  age  and  the  philosophers  thus  wrongfully  condemned 
and  sacrificed,  M.  Quinet  exerts  all  his  power  of  argument  and 
eloquence  to  vindicate. 

It  was  not  an  age  of  scepticism  or  materialism,  he  says,  for 

*  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  foundation  of  the  century 
is  a  universal  faith  in  that  which  is  of  the  most  importance  in 
the  heritacre  of  Christianity,  the  power  of  the  invisible,  the 
might  of  thought.  They  had  against  them  at  the  outset  all 
the  powers  of  earth— -they  undertook  to  change  everything, 
not  by  an  organized  association,  but  a  chance  meeting  of 
notions  and  sentiments.  Force,  wealtl^,  power,  possession  im- 
memorial, which  of  these  was  lacking  to  them  whom  they 
attacked?  and  yet  a  few  writers,  who  scarcely  knew  each 
other,  proceed  to  destroy  all  this  with  the  magic  of  a  word. 
They  believe  so  fully  in  thought,  that  they  are  persuaded  that 
all  the  rest  is  nothing,  that  an  idea  is  sufficient  to  renovate,  to 
nourish  the  world — ^that  humanity  possesses  in  itself  enough 
moral  energy  to  throw  off  all  the  burthen  of  past  ages,  and  at 
a  given  moment  to  form  a  new  world  oa  a  new  model.  Are  these 
your  materialists?  Are  these  your  sceptics?  these  persons  who 
believe  that  a  soul  suffices  to  create  a  new  universeb'  (p.  177.) 

•  It  is  true  that  they  did  not  proclaim  tlieir  idealism— therefore 
they  are  accused  of  only  having  understood  matter,'  hot  *  one 
may  be  very  much  of  a  materialist,  while  one  talks  of  nothing 
but  the  idea — and  reciprocally,  an  age  which  does  not  proclaim 
any  pretension  to  idealism,  but  which  puts  it  in  practice  and 
makes  it  pass  into  life,  this  is  in  very  truth  an  idealistto  age  ; 
— ^it  makes  a  reality  of  spiritualism.  On  these  grounds,  show 
me  an  epoch  in  ail  the  past  which  had  more  faith  m  the  soul 
than  this,  which  showed  it  more,  which  to  conqoer  had  less 
need  of  strength  of  arms  or  physical  force.*  (p.  179.) 

And  the  justice  which  is  denied  by  Frenchmen  thetnttelves 
to  the  epoch  of  their  true  glory  is  rendered  to  it  by  the  gifted 
of  other  lands*  '  Hegel,  the  master  of  abstraction,  salutes  the 
age  as  the  era  of  the  fouB<]ation  of  thought,'  and  in  contemplate* 
ing  it  is  warmed  to  writ^,  *  perhaps  the  only  enthusiastic  page, 
which  that  great  mind  ever  penned.'  (p,  ISO.)  , 

And  the  men  themselves  who  have  been  so  wrongfully 
scorned  and  vllified--^yollaire,  Roasseau-^Mi  Quiiiet  will  do 
justice  to  them. 

*  I  follow  with  my  eyes  f6r  forty  ycdrs,  iht  reign  of  a  man  who 
has  in  his  own  sole  possession  the  spiritual  direction,  not  of  his  country 
only,  but  of  his  epoch.     From  the  retirement  of  his  chamber  he 
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governs  the  kingdom  of  spirits ;  all  intellects  regulate  thi^nselves  each 
day  by  hia ;  a  word  written  by  his  hand  in  a  mo^aent  traverses  Europe. 
Princes  love  him«  kings  fear  him  ;  they  do  not  think  themselves  safe 
of  their  kingdom  if  he  is  not  with  them.  Their  subjects  meanwhile 
adopt  without  discussing  and  vie  in  repeating  every  syllable  that  falls 
from  his  pen.  Who  is  it  that  exercises  this  incredible  power — ^nothing 
Uke  to  which  had  been  witnessed  since  the  middle  ages?  Is  it  a 
second  Gregory  the  Seventh  ?     Is  it  a  Pope  ?    No.   It  is  Voltaire. 

'  How  is  it  that  this  power  has  passed  to  him  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  entire  earth  has  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  evil  genius,  sent  by 
hell  ?  Why  was  it  that  that  man  seated  himself  without  a  struggle  on 
the  throne  of  spirits  ?  It  was  in  the  first  place  because  he  very  fre- 
quently did  the  work  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  reserved  for  the 
Papacy.  Wherever  violence  or  injustice  breaks  out,  I  behold  him 
stnke  it  with  a  spiritual  anathema.  What  matters  it  that  the  violence 
is  named  Inquisition,  St.  Bartholomew,  Holy  War  ?  He  placed  him- 
self in  a  higher  region  than  that  occupied  by  the  Papacy  of  the  middle 
ages.  High  above  all  sects,  all  worships — ^it  was  the  first  time  that 
men  had  seen  ideal  justice  striking  violence  and  falsehood  wherever 
they  appeared. 

*  The  Church,  no  one  denies,  had  committed  great  faults — ^it  was 
necessary  that  sooner  or  later  she  should  be  chastised  for  them  ;  and 
as  they  were  offences  against  the  Spirit,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  be  punished  by  the  scourgings  of  the  Spirit.  Voltaire  is  the 
destroying  angel  sent  by  God  against  his  Church  fallen  into  sin. 

^  He  shakes,  widi  a  terrible  laugh,*  the  gates  of  the  Church  which 
set  up  by  St.  Peter  opened  to  receive  the  Borgias.  .  It  is  the  laugh 
of  the  universal  Spirit,  which  looks  with  disdain  on  all  particular  forms, 
as  so  many  deformities— it  is  the  ideal  which  makes  a  mock  of  the 
actual,  (pp.  185-7.) 

***** 

*  What  makes  the  wrath  of  Voltaire  a  great  aot  of  Providence  is 
that  he  strikes,  mocks,  and  overwhelms  the  unbelieving  Church  with 
Christian  weapons.  Humanity,  charity,  fraternity,  are  not  these 
th«  very  sentiments  which  the  Gospel  reveals  ?  He  turns  them  with 
irresistible  force  against  the  violences  perpetrated  by  the  false  doctors 
of  the  Gospel.  «  *  *  * 

*  At  the  same  time  that  he  overthrows  with  one  hand,  he  builds  up 
with  the  other — ^and  here  is  the  marvel  of  his  destiny.  ^  He  employs  ail 
his  faculties  of  raillery  to^ overturn  the  barriers  of  individual  Churches 
— ^but  he  has  withte  him  another  man,  full  of  fervour — ^this  man  buUds 
up  upon  the  ruins  the  orthodoxy  of  common  sense. 

*  He  feels  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame  the  false,  the  lie,  the 
wrong,  not  only  that  amount  which  exists  at  a  single  moment  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  all  that  there  has  bees  throughout  each  pulsation 
of  the  human  race.  Individual  Churches  had  but  established  for  them* 
selves  the  rights  of  Christians.  Voltaire  changes  the  rights  of  Christians 
into  the  ri^ts  of  human  kind.    Till  his  time,  men  called  themselves 

*  M.  Quinet  refers  in  a  note  to  Isaiah  xxviii.  11,  where  one  version  has  *  stam- 
neriag  lips.'     In  the  Vulgate  it  is  ^  labiorum  triifio.'^ 
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Catholics ;  and  thi$  CatholiioUra  stopped  «hoit  at  tiie  threshold  of -oil* 
single  commonicm)  one  iajdividaal  church-*-*wbioever  was  no  part  of  tiiot 
^g^  beyond  tlie  range  of  ^  evaagelic  ]bw.  Voltaice  envelops -^tho 
whole  earth  in  the  right  of  the  gospel  T     (pp»  167--6.) 

This  is  M.  Quinet's  portrait  of  Voltaire*  We  aulyoin  bia 
defence  of  Bousseau.    It  is  a  short  extract.  >  • 

*In  the  scepticism  of  the  Savoyard  vicar  I  discover  no  trace  of 
melancholy.  It  is  a  scepticism  of  hope,  much  more  than  of  mistrust. 
It  very  frankly  avows  itself,  explains  itself,  nnveils  itself.  In  this 
doubting,  I  perceive  a  grand  beginning  of  faith — the  Savoyard  vicar 
reposes  his  confidence  in  the  times  that  are  to  come  to  discover  what 
to  him  remains  obscure.  To  speak  strictly,  he  officiates  at  the  altar  of 
**the  unknoton  God**  Here  lies  the  first  stone  of  a  new  societyf 
(pp.  191-2.) 

To  these  two  hero*teachers  M.  Qninet  adds  a  third,  Mott-^ 
tesqaieu.  In  them  he  sees  the  *  triple  crown  of  a  new  Papacy 
which  France  exhibited  to  the  world.'  (p.  193.)  A  mightjr. 
*  triumvirate,"*  the  •tiara  of  modern  times,'  the  founders  of  thai 
new  and  better  Christianity,  in  which  every  existing  form,  and 
soct,  and'Churcb,  is  eventaaily  to  be. absorbed. 

' '  The  earth  had  need  of  a  new  Papacy  .  .  .  "'  a  new  spiritual  power 
that  should  replace  all  others.  This  irresistible  Papacy,  which  seated 
itself  ahnost  without  a  stru^e  upon  the  holy  chair,  daring /the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  was  Philosophy.  It  had  only  need  to  appear «^tb^ 
age  submits  without  a  murmur  to  this  pontificate  of  the  Spirii>  becai^se' 
imder  a  new  form  men  recognised  the  marks  of  that  ancient  pow^r 
which  till  then  had  swayed  the  world.  This  is  a  fact  which  oonseerates 
at  once  the  legitimacy  of  this  century— it  did  not  overturn,  but  osfy. 
displaced  the  Church — it  did  not  upset  times  past  like  a  usurper. 
It  is  not  a  bastard  century  which  without  aqy  right  intrudes  iteelf  inlie 
the  line  of  Christian  ones.  No  I  It  inherited  legitimatdy  the  mitfe^  aod 
the  triple  crown,  which  were  no  longer  borne  loftily  enough  at  Bome*-^ 
It  inherited  le^timately  the.  living  God — ^&r  it  was  throagb  it,  thfii 
despite  the  failure  in  the  line  of  the  Church,  ther^  was  yet  no  interr 
regnum  in  the  empire  of  the  Spirit.'  (p.  170.) 

The  work  thus  begun  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Montes- 
quieu, the  French  Revolution  carried  bravely  on.  *  A  universal 
religion,'  *  universal  fraternity,* — this  was  its  one  aioi  apcj^ 
object. 

'  Let  us  sum  i^  in  a  word  the  xrhole  genius  of  the  French  Rsivolutiont  • 
Try  to  discover  what  distinguishes  it  from  those  that  bad  happened  be- 
fore.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
nobility?  Other  revolutions  before  the  French  had  suceedad  in  tJiat. 
That  it  was  the  overthrow  of  absolute  power?  Ei^land  had  destroyed 
that  kmg  ago.  That  it  was  the  giving  freedom  to  the  tiers-etat^ 
the  accession  of  the  people  to  power  ?    That,  too,  had  been  beheld 
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What  was  there,  then,  which  was  new  in  this  revolution  7 
-^for  the  first  thue,  either  in.tH6-ani$ieki<t  <ft  modern  worlds  a  nation 
emaneipateei  itself  from  the  shabkles  and  confined  Ihnits  of  its  Church; 
It  rakes  itself  up  ahove  all  the  harriers^  differences,  and  houndaty  lines 
of  its  own  particular  worship — it  mounts  strait  to  the  source  of  right 
and  life.  It  enters  into  communication  with  t]^e  God  of  fdl  churches, 
ana  in  this  position  from  which  it  looks  down  on  all  the  priesthoods  of 
the  earth,  it  does  what  no  one  had  ever  done  before — it  embraces  in  a 
universal  communion  ^  new  human  kind.  It  was  this  which  at  the 
outset  made  the  whole  earth  utter  a  cry — a  nation  becomes  for  fifly 
years  the  organ  of  the  universal  spirit,  whereas  the  others  had  been 
previously  each  of  them  the  organ  of  a  particular  spirit,  sect^  and 
church.  This  it  was  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed. 
,  '  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  French  Revolution  in  its  true  great- 
ness ;  this  is  the  idea  which  links  together  its  most  contrary  epochs. 
Take  any  secondary  end,  and  you  lose  the  thread  of  the  history.  Th6 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  the  Empire — 
such  a  number  of  phrases  which  refute  each  other — ^you  behold  nothing 
but  a  chaos.  On  the  contrary,  follow  this  ruling  idea  of  a  univers^ 
religion,  and  all  is  explained.  This  is  never  interrupted,  and  these 
fifly  years  of  seeming  contradictions  form  an  invincible  unity.'  (pp. 
244-5.) 

The  French  Berolution  is  thus  looked  upon  as  the  great 
religious  movement  of  recent  times.  Its  wars  are  the  m<x)ern 
Crtisades. 

'Vainly  they  hope  by  a  last  stratagem  to  divide  us,  by  separating 
thesonnof  the  Crusaders  (as  they  call  them,)  from  the  sons  of  Vol- 
tmtfd*. '  Among  us  in  tWs  country  no  one  admits  these  childish  dis- 
tinc^an^,  this  primacy  of  race.  We  all  dftte  our  nobility  from  the  same 
^rar )  we  sn^  all  the  childreti  of  the  Ci^saders.  Only  other  days  have 
ccnsne:  the  Crusades  of  the  nriddle  ages  are  oVer — ^they  who  walk 
again  that  road  will  but  arrive  at  death.  The  time  for  them  is  past^ 
sniee  other  Or^isades-  have  eommencedfor  the  living.  Have  yott  never 
heaird  t^llof  th^m!f>  The  ^^grim  mtione  arose  with  the  age,  at  the 
smMnene  of  the  God  4^f  the  Hvhtg^^KvA  they,  too,  sowed  tbe  highway; 
vrith?  their  bones.  They  went>  not  to  Antioeh  or  Nicsea,  where  there" 
wai^  now  noKhiflg  for  tlim  to  do,  but  they  went  where  Go^d  chose  that 
thev  should  carry  their  thoughts,  to  Arcole,  to  the  Pyramids,  to  the^ 
Ilhi^e,  the,  Danube,  the  Moskwa,  even  to  Waterloo,  that  Golgotha  of 
modern  times.  Behold  the  Crusaders  whose  banners  we  follow ;  for 
that  which  we  are  seeking,  after  their  example,  is  life,  and  not  a  sepul-, 
ckre/  (p.  €5.) 

And  the  French  Revolution,  notwithstanding  that  it  seemed 
to  be  vanquished  by  the  events  of  1814*5,  has  in  fact  prevailec} 
against  its  antagonists,  and  spread  its  sway  over  the  world. 

'The  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  thought  to  be' 
crushed  by  these  events,  hashut  developed  itself  and  establrabed  itself 
in  the  wcKrld  0ver  since.     ....    AH  the  men  who  have  oLiimed 
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to  possess  more  than  common  inflaence  oyer  their  epocb^  have  pot  them- 
selves into  close  oommnnicationr  with  our  eighteenth  eenturj.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  good  taste  in  France  to  disown  Voltaire,  it  was  with 
Goethe  that  he  \/wA  shelter.  Goethe  received  this  mighty  exile,  and 
learnt  from  him  the  magic  power  of  communicating  Ufe  and  electricity 
to  multitudes.  Lord  S^ron  hecame  the  disciple  of  J.  J.  Rousseau* 
and  endeavoured  to  join  m  one  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the  "  Confes- 
sions," and  that  of  the  old  man  of  Femey.  With  that  vast  horizon 
which  it  opens,  the  creed  of  the  Savoyard  vicar  reappeared  in  other 
times  throughout  thatphilosophic  theology,  which  extends  from  Kant 
to  Schleiermacher.  The  vast  lahonrs  of  the  greatest  critic  of  our  times, 
M.  de  Wette,  do  they  not  appear,  very  often,  mere  commentaries  on 
opinions  hazarded  hy  VoHaire  ?  Thus,  after  immense  labours,  retunr 
is  made  to  the  results  perceived  by  the  eiffhteesth  century.  Hegel 
proclaims  its  metaphysical  basis,  Groethe  ita  hterature,  to  be  the  source 
of  life ;  De  Wette  confirms  its  critieism ;  so  that  one  may  say  that  the 
whole  dl  the  movement  of  our  days  is  a  new  development — a  new  exer- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  this  very  century.  Persons  disowned  it  among  us 
at  the  moment  when  it  remained  victorious.'    (pp.  183-4.) 

Even  in  countries  where  the  greatest  hostility  has  been  felt 
to  France,  its  influence  has  been  as  considerable. 

'  In  1812,  at  the  moment  when  the  wounds  of  France  were  bleeding 
in  every  defile  in  Spain,  the  mind  of  France  germinates  and  strikes  root 
from  one  end  of  S{)ain  to  the  other.     Those  illustrious  guerilla  chiefs^ 
who  made  war  against  us  so  well,  Riego,  £mpecinado»  Pbrlier — ^those 
new  martyrs,  whom  the  Church  does  not  acknowledge  ...... 

gather  up  the  soul,^he  faith  of  our  fathen  and  our  brothers  vrho  were 
wounded  and  dying  under  their  blows. 

*  Whence  comes  (it  is  asked)  the  supernatural  breeze  which  shakes 
Spain  80  terribly  ?  This  breeze  springs  up  from  the  ashes  of  eveir 
Frenchman  who  fell  under  the  banner  of  the  reforming  spirit.  In  aU 
places  where  one  of  our  countrymen  fell,  something  of  the  new  spirit 
exhales  from  the  breast  of  old  Spain,  the  spirit  that  animated  our 
dead,  an  invisible  host,  bearing  the  message  of  the  future,  walks 
through  the  sierras  and  the  plains,  over  the  whole  surface  of  that 
country.  These  dead  have  woke  the  living;  they  stir  them  with  a 
tempest  that  is  irresistible.  l%e  man  of  the  people,  the  soldier,  fM 
themselves  seized  upon  suddenly  by  the  spirit  of  tife,  witiiout  their 
knowing  fitrni  whence  it  comes ;  it  is  the  blood  of  France  grown  young 
^ain  whic^  speaks — which  cries  aloud  along  the  whole  of  this  long 
road,  from  the  Pyrennees  to  the  Isle  of  Leon.'  (pp.  29,  30.) 

All  therefore  is  favourable,  M.  Quinet  thinks,  for  the  tri- 
umphant progress  of  the  moveaient  whose  champion  he  is,  and 
which  he  thoroughly  and  completely  identifies,  as  we  have 
shown,  with  the  spirit  of  th<p  French  Revolution.  France  has 
regenerated  herself,  and  is  to  regenerate  the  world ;  she  is  to 
substitute  for  the  religion  of  hatred  and  of  sect,  the  religion  of 
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umversality  and  of  love ;  she  is  to  unite  all  Christendooi,  and 
not  all  Christendoin  only,  but  all  bnman  kind,  in  one  church*^ 
one  family. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  France  that  she  has  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement — that  she  has  entered  folly  into  its 
8|:ririt — that,  as  a  nation,  she  has  adopted  it.  M.  Quinet  says, 
(and  he  says  it,  we  fear,  with  perfect  troth,)  that  >in  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged  he  *  feels  himself  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  the  right,  the  revolutions,  the 

institutions  of  France She  has  given  the  same 

rights,  the  same  name,  the  same  place  in  the  city  of  life  to  the 
separated  members  of  the  religious  family;*  thereby,  M.  Quinet 
tiiinks,  '  displaying  a  more  troly  christian  feeling  than  those 
who  continae  to  anatheniatiae,  entering,  more-  thun  has  ever 
been  done  elsewhere,  into  the  idea  of  the  church  universal, 
and  finding  herself,  so  to  speak,  more  catholic  than  Rome/ 
(p.  ».) 

She  has  thus  taken  up  the  position  that  Rome  occupied  of 
old,  and  must  become  the  centre  of  unity  to  the  new  ehorch. 
She,  and  she  alone,  can  hope  to  reunite  Christendom.  It  was 
•  by  the  favour  of  Heaven  that  she  escaped  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion which  reigned  during  the  sixteenth  century,'  (p.  78,)  re- 
taining within  her  both  a  catholic  and  a  protiestant  element. 

*  In  embracing  at  one  and  the  same  time  these  two  religions,  these 
two  forms  of  Christianity,  her  spirit  has  been  obliged  to  expand  ;  she 
has  been  compelled  to  raise  herself  to  a  higher  understanding  of  right, 
and  to  enlarge  her  church  in  such  sort  that  all  human  kind  may  enter 
into  it  in  the  end ;  for  she  was  fated  to  serve  as  mediator  between  the. 
north  and  the  south,  Rome  and  Geneva,  the  Latin  and  the  Germaa 
nations  ;  and,  as  all  the  traditions  of  the  really  universal  Church  flowed 
into  her  bosom  through  either  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  she  was 
necessarily  fated  to  serve  as  a  vent  for  the  explosion  of  the  new  spirit.' 
(p.  79.) 

In  her,  then,  the  two  contending  sections  of  the  Christian 
world  may  ultimately  find  a  reconciler,  and  the  whole  human 
family  a  rallying-  point. 

Two  points  remain  upon  which  it  seems  desirable  that  some 
additional  light  should  be  thrown  ; — !•  What,  exactly,  is  this 
new  religion — this  high  and  better  Christianity  ?  2.  How  is 
it  to  be  propagated  ? 

Latitudinarianism,  Indifferentism.  These  are  the  names 
which  rise  naturally  to  the  lips  in  reply  to  the  first  question. 
Against  these,  however^  M.  Quinet  protests.  *  The  new 
Church  is  not  built,'  he  says,  '  as  people  will  have  it,  opon  in- 
difference.' (p.  39.)  No !  it  has  a  positive  ground,  and  that  a 
rtligiovs  one.     A  great  mistake  was  committed  iu  Italy  in  the 
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sixteenth  century :  France  has  not  repeated  it.  The  Italian 
philosophers  of  that  age,  Cesalpini,  Patrizzi,  Machiavel,  Sarpi, 
Pomponatioy  ^  in  order  the  better  td  escape  from  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, took  np  a  position  external  even  to  Christianity ; 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  philosophy  of  Paganism.'  (p. 
172.)  Hence  their  failure.  *In  this  violent  movement  of 
theirs  beyond  their  age  the  world  loses  sight  of  them  •  .  . 
their  depriving  themselves  of  Christianity  was  depriving  them- 
selves or  a  sure  advantage/  *  The  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century^  M.  Quinet  says,  *  avoided  this  error;'  nay! 
*  did  exactly  the  contrary.  How  so  ?  That  philosophy  showed 
to  the  world  an  idea  superior  to  that  of  theUhurch  .... 
and  while  denying  all  forms,  all  sects,  all  particular  churches, 
and  in  some  sort  all  visible  Christianity,  retained,  nevertheless, 
what  was  most  vital  in  Christianity,  its  spirit/     (p.  174.) 

What,  then,  was  this  *  spirit?'  We  gather  from  different 
portions  of  M.  Quinet's  work  that  he  would  consider  it  to  con- 
sist chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  three  things ; — 1.  Faith  in  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter.  2.  Love  of  liberty.  3.  Universal 
philanthropy.  In  these  consists  the  religion  of  the  new  Church. 
Can  it  be  called,  excepting  by  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, Christianity  ? 

Let  us  consider  a  little  more  what  it  is  that  M.  Quinet 
practically  intends.  The  state  of  France  is  his  model.  It  has 
proclaimed  his  principles — he  '  feels  himself  thoroughly  in  ac* 
cordance  with  it.'  What,  then,  has  it  done  ?  It  has  placed 
all  religions  upon  a  par — not  only  all  forms  of  Christianity, 
but  all  religions.  At  the  demand  of  a  given  number  of  house- 
holders, the  state  must  pay  their  minister,  whatever  tenets  he 
holds.  The  Jewish  rabbis  are,  in  fact,  paid.  Mahometanism, 
Mormonism,  have  equal  rights.  The  state  knows  no  differ- 
ence but  the  numerical  one — protects  all  religions,  favours 
none.  The  church  of  M.  Quinet  is  to  follow  this  model.  What 
a  mockery  to  term  it  a  Christian  church ! 

In  fact,  there  is  much  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  M.  Quinet 
does  not  look  upon  our  blessed  Lord  as  a  person,  but  only  as  a 
personification,  and  does  not  accept  the  gospels  as  historically, 
but  only  as  philosophically  true.  Hegel,  the  prince  of  the 
modern  German  rationalists,  is  specially  admired  by  him  ;  and 
the  other  writers,  whom  he  reckons  master-spirits,  are  (besides 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Montesquieu)  Vico,  Condorcet,  Herder, 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Emerson,  (pp.  36,  138.)  Further,  the 
word  Christ  is  used  frequently,  we  should  almost  say  generally, 
through  his  works  in  an  abstract  sense.  And  the  extraordinary 
conclusion  of  that  most  extraordinary  of  his  productions,  his 
'  Ahasverus,'  mav  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There 
the  eternal  Father  grows  old  and  dies,  and  the  Son,  after 
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'il^»i^|iig'OtT«r'/iia>ttiiettible  fale,  diet  toov  with  the  word^, 
'.All  \»  fiidsbed  ^  lay  me  in  my  Fiithe^'s  tamh.  So  be  it;*  And 
thfii)  the  vroridb  perish*  ttnd  only  eternity  remains  A  icritio, 
Yerv  fayoarable  to  M,  Quinet,  (M.^Mugnin,)  reiuarkd)  that  hiB 
*  AhasFeros*  is  the  expoo^tit  dTtnodera  Christianity,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  lUst  thirty  years,  whioh  is  a  '  Chrietianity  katf- 
tremfimredy  a  Christianity  which  has  been  *  marehing  towards 
a  development  more  or  less  pantheistic*** 

Pantheism  indeed,  rather  than  Indifferentismv  will  prcrperty 
designate  the  spirit  of  that  system  whieh  M.  Qninet  is  labour- 
ing to  further.  Vico,  one  of  the  authors  whom  he  praises  mostyf 
is  a  decided  Pantheist  Hear  M.  Qiunet's  own  aooount  of  V ioo's 
teaohing, 

[  Yico  aspired  vaguely  to  an  immense  Catholicism,  which  would  have 
finked  together  all  worships,  all  epochs  .  .  .  Into  this  vast  church 
flowed  really  all  times  and  all  places  ...  He  advised  the  ecclesi- 
ikstici^  power  to  remodel  itself,  to  extend  itself  to  the  dimensions  of 
IVEthatiity  anoent  and  modem  .  .  .  He  said  to  the  existing  Catho* 
lidsm,  ^  Ehtpand,  enlai^  your  boundary  tmlls  and  your  creeds  ;  g[iv0 
entrance  there  to  all  i^s,  past  and  fbturd  3  give-  a  unity,  not  seeimng 
but  real,  to  all  those  nations  which  the  same  Providence  governs.  I 
qS^  you  thir  seienee  of  humaiaiy ;  tss  deserve  yonr  name,  you  must  gh)w 
to  its  size.  Be  the  pop^  not  of  me  liStin  Chiupcb  only,  but  of  dieehosdi 
universal/* '    (pp.  123—5.)  .        .  • 

Again,— 

*Yko  laid  it  down  that  the  Diirine  Wisdom  made  nse  of  alt  these 
forms  of  Polytheism  to  eommunieate  ilaelf-— I  had  nearly  said,  to  rewml 
itself — to  the  barbarians  and  the  Gentiles*  He  thtts  makes  Providence^ 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  accomplice  of  Paganism,'  and  '  estal^hes.  a  soet 
of  Pa^  Catholicism,  the  avant-courier  of  the  Catholicism  of  modern 
times?     (p.  128.) 

The  Pantheism  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Hegel,  is,  we 
stfppose,  by  this  time  generally  admitted.  That  of  Emerson 
is  to  us  no  less  dear.  With  the  writings  of  Condorcet  and 
Herder  we  eonfess  we  are  not  acquainted,  but  we  think  we 
cofuld  give  a  shrewd  guess  to  what  school  they  belon?. 

And  now  we  ask  churchmen  in  this  country.  Will  they  ally 
themselves  with  that  movement  into  which  MM.  Michelet  ahd 
Quinet  have  thrown  themselves?  If  the  strnggle  is  to  comd 
between  exclusive,  dogmatic  Christianity,  and  this  vague  Pan- 
theism, will  they  be  found  fighting  on  the  tatter's'  side  ?  Will 
they  allow  their  aspirations  after  catholic  unity  to  take  this 
-shape-?     If  not,  let  them  abstain  from  usiYig,  recommending, 

*  Preiace  to  the  edition  of  I849i  P«*  Xlix.  i 

■f  Here,  again^  tlie  accordatice  of  M.  Michelet  with  M.  Quinet  it  veiy  marked. 
M.  Michelet  has  translated  Vieo.  .  . 
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speaking  faToarably  of  works,  however  guarded  their  language 
may  be,  which  proceed  from  persons  who  are  engaged  heart 
and  sool  on  the  aoti-christian  side.  However  much  they  may 
dislike  Romanism,  whatever  abhorrence  they  may  have  of 
Jesuitry,  however  deeply  they  may  feel  that  the  confessional  is 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  let  them 
not  on  that  account  trust  M.  Michelet's  representations,  or 
lean  upon  his  authority.  Admit  that  he  does  not  wilfully  mis- 
represent, yet  he  must  be  prejudiced — he  cannot  be  an  impar- 
ti^  witness.  Committed  as  he  is  to  the  anti-church  side,  he 
must  be  desirous  of  finding  evils  such  as  all  can  appreciate  in 
the  system  of  which  he  seeks  the  down&U,  and  m  painting 
them  he  must  be  more  than  man  if  he  does  not  magniiy  and 
exaggerate.  In  that  defensive  war  with  Rome  to  whicn  the 
English  Church  is  driven  by  the  unlawful  aggressions  upon 
her  of  the  Roman  see,  let  such  auxiliaries  as  MM.  Michelet  and 
Quinet  be  rejected — let  not  common  cause  be  made  with  them 
— let  not  their  Catholicism  allure  us — spiritual  freedom,  uni- 
versal enlightenment,  universal  charity,  love,  brotherhood, — 
let  not  these  high-sounding  words  carry  us  away.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  they  resounded  in  the  glowing 
periods  of  Mirabeau,  there  was  some  excuse  for  such  as  were 
deceived  by  them :  now  their  worth  has  been  tested ;  Europe 
has  witnessed  the  Republic  and  the  Empire;  Europe  has 
learnt  that  the  pen  and  the  press  are  not  the  only  instruments 
which  the  spirit  of  universal  love  condescends  to  use,  but  that 
it  is  equally  pleased  to  employ  the  guillotine  and  the  bayonet. 
Europe,  has  heard  the  wnole  of  that  watchword  whereof  we 
generally  hear  but  half,  and  has  not  forgotten  that  it  is  *  Pra- 
temit6,  ou  la  morV 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  other  point  on  which  we  promised 
some  additional  light — how  is  the  new  religion  to  be  propa- 
gated? 

If  ot  by  the  guillotine,  we  are  told.  The  reign  of  ierror  was 
no  essential  part  of  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution-— 
did  not  advance  it-:-nay !  retarded  it,  injured  it.  *  France 
was  saved  despite  the  terror;  human  blood  has  a  terrible 
might  against  tnose  by  whom  it  is  shed ;  we  (Frenchmen  of 
the  movement)  must  not  cease  to  j)rotest  aeainst  these  horrors 
— the^  are  not  ours^  they  are  not  imputable  to  us,'  So  writes 
M.  Michelet.*  But  there  b  no  such  disclaimer  of  the  bayonet 
— quite  the  contrary.  '  The  armies  saved  France,'  says  M. 
Michelet.  *  The  wars  of  the  Republic  were  the^nMKiern  cru- 
sades,' says  M.  Quinet.  The  whok  course  of  the  aggressions 
of  Napoleon  is  looked  upon  with  admiration  and  sympathy. 
France  was  shedding  her  blood  for  the  world  in  those  wan^ — 

*  Le  People.    Pait  iii.  ch.  ▼!.  p«  384,  note. 
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z\\  wbo  fell  in  them  were  martyrs.  What  then?  In  the 
eoming  struggle  shall  not  blood  be  shed  ?  Hear  M.  Quinet  in 
reply,  addressing  the  revolutionists  of  Italy. 

*  They  tell  you»  you  may  arise  by  a  slight  effort :  I  warn  you,  on  the 
oontrary,  that  nothing  less  than  a  moral  prodigy  can  resuscitate  you. 
And  ifthefir9t  axiom  of  your  political  science  is  not  to  shed  at  need  in 
glorious  combats  for  the  world,  not  a  few  drops,  but  streams  of  your 
noble  blood,  it  would  be  better  for  you  never  to  hope  for  or  attempt 
anything.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  save  you,  if  you  do  not  pur- 
chase your  own  existence  in  the  future  by  passing  through  a  baptism  of 
fire.  Do  not  put  your  trust  in  words.  For  this  blow  there  is  need  of 
steel.     Bisogna  ilferro  P 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  new  church  esta- 
blished, the  nations  ail  brought  within  it,  purified  by  a  bap- 
tism of  fire  and  blood,  differences  of  religious  worship  no  longer 
dividing  men,  God  being  felt  to  be  in  all  worships,  and  with  all 
equally  pleased— what  is  to  be  the  morality  of  the  new  society, 
the  *  city  of  life,'  as  it  is  termed  ?  An  extract  from  M.  Quinet 
shall  answer  this  question. 

'ScBNX.  The  earth  on  the  last  day.  The  angel  of  the  judgment 
descends;  the  dead  begin  to  rise;  among  the  rest  rises  the 
Countess  Guiccioli, 

*  The  Countess. — He  for  whom  I  quitted  the  count  after  my  mar- 
nage,  others  all  called  him  Byron,  I  only  called  him  Noel.  He  whose 
ennui  the  Thames  could  not  dispel,  nor  the  Ehine,  nor  the  Tagus,  nor 
Venice,  nor  all  the  minarets  beyond  the  Dardanelles,  rested  with  me  all 
the  long  summer  months,  seated  at  my  side,  counting  my  locks  of  gold. 
For  one  day  that  I  was  absent,  his  tears  began  to  flow  again  in  the 
garden  at  Ravenna,  and  his  hps  again  grew  pale.  At  the  Mira,  at 
Bologna,  at  Genoa,  but  above  all,  at  Pisa,  by  the  Amo  and  the  Strada- 
longa,  in  the  Lanfranchi  palace,  my  God,  what  hours  were  spent  I  All 
in  seeing,  each  other,  listening  to  each  other,  then  keeping  silence 
tc^ther,  and  meeting  again  continually — ^never  will  there  return 
such  hours,  so  fidr,  so  warm  with  soft  sighings.  Beneath  an  Italian 
pine  I  cured  with  a  smile  the  wound  of  Lara,  of  the  Corsair,  of  Man- 
fred, of  Harold.  With  the  star  of  Tuscany  ever  vermilion,  with  the 
breath  of  the  sea  ever  half  hushed  to  repose,  with  the  balmy  air  of  the 
villas,  I,  even  I,  appeased  for  one  night  the  hard  sufferings  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit.  This  is  what  I  did  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  repent 
o^  it — ^though  the  count  himself  should  know.'  * 

*  AhMt^ruB,  p.  318. 
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Thk  name  of  Heinrich  Heine  is  dear  to  every  oj^  who 
enjoys  German  lyrical  poetry.   For  fr««>°««f,  ?J '"^^Jl  gSe°s 
diction,  and  fineness  of  humour,  there  is  "o*^  °g  J"\^S ^f 
small  poems  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the    ^o?^  J] 
Song/    Some  have  been  translated   many  imitated  in  E^^^^^ 
■lishT  and  we  have  frequently  detected  this  fount  of  msmrat^oij 
in  small  pieces  of  assumed  orieinahty.     Heine,  ««  ^f^JJ  ^^^ 
'6ne,  coufd  have  afforded  to  dispense  with  tl^^.f  «"**"«^^; 
Apolitical  topics  in  assuring  popularity.     He  migit  Ja'e  ^«» 
the  prince  of  modern  troubadours,  and  troubled  »lt  no 
more  with  politics  than  a  glee^maiden  o^ /^^  ^J^en  time      Bat 
Heine  is  quite  as  notable,  if  not  as  excellent  a  ^"^^^  <>\  ^J^j 
tical  prose  as  he  ever,  has  been  a  poet ;  and  ^^^f^J^'^l 
facility  of  his  youth  is  entirely   tranf^^f'^  ^^^''^Xre  is 
personal  pamphlets  and  humorous  political  ^^rse.      1  her^  « 
Lrdly  a  piece  of  pure  poetry  in  his  J^V^^TnV- full  6f X 
•  part  is  taken  un  with  a  poem  entitled  '  Germany,  full  of  tjn 
•rough  and  ribald  as  Swift  or  Rabelais,  and  with  ^eatjwwer 

of  personal  sarcasm  and  political  aPPF^^f  *'°;,  ,^r  "  virv 
Germany  poets,  to  whom  we  have  ^^'^ady  alluded  are  v^y 
severely^andled  under  the  allegorical  figure  ^^  J^Jj^"^,' 
who  comes  to  life  for  a  short  time,  but  is  so  shocked  and  con 
founded,  when  he  hears  what  !»»«  t,«e^  going  on  smg^is 
departure,  and  at  the  present  state  of  things,  that  he  gladly 
■  returns  to  his  stony  insensibility.  ■    „  •j;.;,^ 

Hard,  indeed,  is'it  for  any  cause  to  <«''"«  "^f^'^^*^,".^^^^^^^ 
nf  Heinrich  Heine :  all  its  weaknesses,  all  its  shortcomings, 
fre^SLfy  exposed.  The  poet  makes  -  albw^"- J^^ 
enthusiasm-tL  philosopher  takes  no  'f  «^«"«^'>^,^"'"^"J?^^^^^ 
ness;  the  implacable  satirist  steps  <>«*  ^f  J J^TJanches 
tairian  sharpness,  and  loP«  f  ^  An""' ''"IfSnce  and^^^^^^^ 
of  ^ome  of  the  bestgrowths  of  buni.an  in  eUigenc;^ 

dom.    This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  <>f  t\«  ^f  °*E^^^^  JJe 
Zollverein  has  conferred  on  Germany;  »!>«  t^J^^i^f'/^^^^^ 
advantage  of  it  in  every  day's  journey,  now  perfo""ed  without 
thediscLfort  of  unlt^ded  carriages  and  '^^'^'^^J^^^;^ 
;;:  alternative  of  petty  bribery,    ^o  Germany  ^tys^^^^^^^^ 
^    and  powerful  future— an  unsuspected  and  practical  mea 
iational  union-a  bond  of  states  i°  yl»>«»».l'/"^'*'irS 
takes  the  lead-a  community  of  ordinary  interests  which,  when 
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combined:  with  the  established  fellowship  of  thdtight  and  liet- 
t^ers,  must  er^  long  give  to  Germany  that  oombined  energy 
\vhicli  is  so  necessary  as  a  barrier  against  Slavonic  aggrandise-, 
ment,  and  which  must  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  members 
and  branches  of  the  great  Saxon  family.  But  our  satirist 
sees  in  this  movement  only  a  check  to  constitutional  develop-, 
ment,  and  even  insinuates  that  its  tendency  is  to.  favour  Bus.- 
sian  influence. 

*  No  more  barefoot  through  the  street, 

German  freedom !  are  you  tramping. 
Stockings  neat  are  on  your  feet, 

And  you  shall  havQ  boots  to  stamp  in. 

For  your  head  shaS  be  selected  ' 

Such  a  nightcap  nicely  furred. 
That  your  head  may  be  protected. 

And  no  chance  of  cold  incurred. 

You  shall  even  come  to  dinner ! 

What  a  thought  ^our  mind  to  bless ; 
Only,  let  no  Gallic  sinner 

Tempt  your  stomach  to  excess. 

Be  not  overprbud*or  flighty ; 

Keep,  oh  I  keep  vour  proper  air, 
Wben  before  the  high  and  mighty. 

And  the  worshipful  tb^  Mayor.' 

Nor  does  philosophy  fare  any  better  off  when  it  falls  into 
his  hands ;  and  pernaps  some  of  the  best  of  the  little  poems 
are  directed  to  expose  the  ludicrous  contrast  between  the 
philosophical  speculations  and  discussions  of  persons  in  high 
station  in  Germany,  and  the  exceeding  caution  with  which 
they  venture  to  bring  any  of  their  theories  into  practical 
application,  and  the  great  unwillingness  with  which  they  enter 
on  the  least  deviation  from  established  forms  and  habitual 
authority.  You  will  there  find  men  who  carry  out  their  private 
jud^ent  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  all  the  most  solemn  and 
yital  subjects  of  human  welfare,  unable  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  some  antique  custom,  now  become  utterly 
unmeaning  or  even  pernicious ;  you  will  see  the  boldest  spe- 
culations on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  human  will,  without 
sufficient  real  faith  in  the  better  parts  of  humanity,  to  trust  it 
with  the  simplest  means  of  development  and  advancement ; 
you  will  discover  that  in  political  life  the  widest  diffusion  of 
philosophical  thought  is  compatible  with  the  narrowest  spirit 
of  government,  just  as  in.  the  individual  a  spirit  of  lofty  specu- 
lation is  frequently  united  with  sensual  habits  and  mean  desires.' 
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This  discrepancy  never,  perhaps,  showed^  itself  so  ftaffraotly 
in  Germany  as  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  tne  late 
king.  The  philosophy  of  H«gel  rdsned  paramount  at  court. 
Hegelian  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  ladies  of  Berlin,  bring- 
ing the  abstrusest  doctrines  within  the  ordinary  capacity  of  the 
fair  hearers.  A  professor  at  Bonn  once  told  us  he  was  about  to 
leave  that  university  for  Zurich,  (where  he  has  since  acquired 
great  distinction,)  because,  not  bein^  a  believer  in  Hegel,  he 
had  no  hopes  of  advancenient  in  his  career.  The  whole  of 
society  was  idealist,  and  at  the  same  time  both  society  and 
government  went  on  precisely  in  its  old  course,  resting  on  the 
grossest  material  basis,  and  trusting  solely  to  the  vnlgarest 
material  organization.  Authority  enforced  by  the  brute  force 
of  a  large  army,  and  an  education  which  made  every  citizen  a 
soldier,  combined  strangely  with  this  transcendental  contem- 
plation of  the  world  and  its  history ;  and  Heine  has  summed 
up  the  case  admirably  in  bis  true  and  suggestive  manner. 

'Handle  the  drtunstiek  and  care  not  for  Ufe, 
Kiss,  till  yoii're  tired».the  suttler  s  wife : 
That  is  the  science  w(»th  discerning, 
That  is  the  end  of  human  learning. 

Drum  every  citizen  out  ofhiM^ed^ 
Drum  the  r^eilieS  intp  hisluM ; 
Marching  and  drumming  as  long  as  you  can. 
That  is  Uie  end  of  the  life  of  man. 

That  is  philosophy,  seUm  let  r^gle9» 
That  is  the  doctrine  according  to  Hegel : 
/  understand  it,  whoever  may  come. 
For  I  am  a  capital  hand  at  the  divm.' 

.  .  But  those  who  would  know  Heine  rights  nuiist 
take  him  in  his  fresh  and  passionate  youth,  when  he  looked  on 
life  hopefully  and  sorrowfully,  and  expressed  little  of  bitterniesa 
and  hate;  tbougbeven  then  he  wrote — 

'  You  wonder  that  with  poison 

Mv  sweetest  songs  are  rife. 
As  if  you  had  not  poisoned 

My  very  source  of  life. 
Mysongs  may  well  be  poisoned, 

while  in  my  heart  I  show 
So  many  venomed  creatures. 

And  one  that  you  may  know.' 

But  such  sentiments  are  rare,  while  the  volume  abounds  in 
^ttt-bursts  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  such  as  this :— 
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'  Lovers,  when  they  are  parted 

Are  often  wont  to  stand. 
And  aigh  as  broken-hearted. 

And  weep  with  hand  in  hand. 

But  we  our  sighs  dissembled. 

Our  tears  in  durance  kept ; 
'T  was  afterwards  we  trembled, 

'T  was  afterwards  we  wept/ 

Ferdinand  Freilimith  is  a  poet. of  another  temper,  and  in 
ordinary  times  wonld  not  have  been  seduced  from  the  pure 
study  of  the  beautiful  to  the  mixed  contemplation  of  the  ele- 
raeBts  of  social  and  political  life.  He  became  a  political 
writer  by  a  somewhat  singular  process,  viz.  by  becoming  a 
pensioner  of  the  state.  Born  to  depend  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions, educated  as  a  man  of  business,  his  poetical  faculty  forced 
its  way  into  notice  by  a  remarkable  application  to  poetry  of 
the  habits  and  actions  of  distant  nations,  and  by  a  combination 
of  high  imagination  with  details  of  the  ordinary  life  of  man 
under  the  most  different  circumstances.  He  received  a  pen- 
sion from  the  King  of  Prussia  not  lon^  before  the  persecution 
against  Hervegh,  Hoffinan  von  Fallerslebem,  and  other  liberal 
poets,  broke  out ;  these  men  were  his  friends — his  fellows — 
and  the  contrast  between  the  severity  they  received  and  the 
freedom  he  enjoyed  from  the  hands  of  the  state  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  The  foundation  of  his  feelings  was  the  same 
as  theirs.  They  were  all  striving  together,  more  or  less  wisely, 
for  the  elevation  of  their  brother  men,  and  he  could  not  remam 
the  poet  of  the  court,  when  these  men  were  banished  for  beins, 
as  they  thought,  poets  of  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  col- 
lateral evils  of  the  interference  of  a  government  with  public 
opinion,  as  expressed  in  literature,  that  its  patronage  becomes 
disgraceful,  and  that,  what  should  be  its  highest  function,  the 

Erotection  of  genius,  is  degraded,  in  the  eyes  of  earnest  and 
onest  men,  into  favouritism,  flattery,  and  corruption.  Thus, 
in  sympathy  with  his  brother  poets,  Freiligratn  resigned  his 
pension,  his  only  fixed  means  of  subsistence,  and  published  his 
*  Confession  of  Faith,*  a  collection  of  poems  that  have  not 
avoided  the  common  faults  of  rhetorical  verse,  but  were  re- 
markable for  a  passionate  political  feeling  that  does  not  over- 
flow into  ribaldry  or  personal  abuse.  The  possible  influence 
of  this  volume  seems  to  have  been  rated  high  by  the  Prussian 
authorities,  for  the  censorship  extended  its  objections  to  a 
literal  and  energetic  translation  of 

'  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,' 
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as  '  a  poem  of  an tiBoclal  tendencies^  and  to  one  which  exhiCited 
the  Russian  empire  under  the  type  of  a  vulture,  as  '  an  insult 
to  a  friendly  power.'  But  the  repression  has  had  its  usual 
effect,  and  the  work,  published  at  Mainz,  was  circulated 
through  the  breadth  of  Germany,  and  has  produced  considera- 
ble impression.  The  irreproachable  character  and  magnani- 
mous disinterestedness  of  the  author  have  excited  against  him 
especial  feelings  of  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of 
Germany.  No  word  can  be  uttered  against  his  honesty  and 
simplicity,  and  thus  he  is  pressed  upon  still  heavier  than  those 
who  may  have  some  personal  disadvantages  to  weigh  them 
down.  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  we  will  give  a  poem  conr 
trasting  the  present  King  of  Prussia  with  Frederic  the 
Great — the  man  of  good  intentions  with  the  man  of  resolute 
action ;  and  though  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  hero  would  have  done  the  work  the  poet  gives  him  to  do, 
ihe  whole  character  of  Frederic  is  apprehended  in  Ger- 
many so  differently  from  our  notion  of  him,  that  there  is  little 
to  surprise  us  in  this  view  of  it. 

..  'A   SCENE   IN   ELYSIUM. 

The  scene  took  place  in  paradise  some  little  while  ago. 
Old  Fritz  jumped  up  and  rubbed  his  hands  at  what  he  saw  below ; 
He  struck  his  sword-hilt  angrily,  and,  striding  up  and  down. 
At  last  met  Blucher  and  Von  Stein,  but  did  not  cease  to  frown. 

To  Ziethen  and  to  Wiuterfelt  he  beckoned  to  come  near, 
And  Gneisenau  approached  with  them  the  royal  words  to  hear ; 
And  Keith,  the  doughty  Scot,  came  up,  Sehwerin  and  ScJiarnhorst  too. 
And  many  a  name  of  warrior  fame  from  Prussia  old  and  new. 

Then  with  an  uncelestial  oath  to  all  around  he  said, — 

*•  It  just  has  struck  me  I  am  dead — ^yes,  sirs !  entirely  dead ; — 

Why  am  I  not  now  back  again  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  time  for  me — say,  Schamhorst  and  Sehwerin  ? 

"  How  I  would  seize  and  manage  it !  no  more  as  autocrat ; 
No,  no,  my  friends,  another  time,  another  task  than  that ; 
.    Too  bright  was.  once  the  light  my  name  shed  on  my  fellow-men. 
For  me  to  be  in  thought  and  will  the  man  that  I  was  then. 

"  No,  all  that  I  have  done  and  worked  by  precept  and  example, 
(The  glories  of  thirteen,  methinks,  are  no  unworthy  sample ;) 
Should  but  the  broad  foundation  be  on  which  with  joy  to  raise 
The  strong  and  high  statenedifice  of  present  better  days. 

'*  Days,  that  will  not  in  patience  stand  with  treason  seated  by. 

Days,  that  no  longer  can  endure  the  liar  and  the  lie ; 

A  time  that  will  not  live  on  words,  however  smooth  thev  be, 

A  time  that  must  breathe  out  at  last,  breathe  deep,  and  utter  free. 
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t  « 'I 


That  German  people  I  so  deceived,  and  no  one  there  to  right  them ! 
Their  rights  hy  traitors  filched  away,  and  no  one  there  to  fight  them! 
No  one  to  claim  the  due,'  or  send  the  dehtors  to  Gehenna ; 
No  one  to  tread  with  manly  heel  on  Carlshad  and  Vienna. 

*'  I'd  burst  the  diplomatic  net  that  holds  the  fools  in  awe  1 
An  open  German  parliament,  a  single  German  law ! 
And  every  where  the  free  free  word  as  spoken  and  as  writ. 
As  God  is  true,  and  I  a  King,  I  would  accomplish  it. 

"  'Twould  be  a  thunderbolt  I — ^what  then  ? — a  year  or  two  of  storm  ; 
And  the  crooked  would  fall  straight — confrision  yield  to  form ; 
Blow  after  blow  should  do  the  deed ;  I  could  because  I  would ; — 
— ^A  king  may  well  defy  the  kings,  when  for  his  people'^  good. 

*'  And  then,  the  tempest  past,  my  land  would  glisten  in  tbe  sun, 
A  strong  and  free  new  Germany — a  Germany  made  one ; 
With  one  bright  iris  spreading  earth,  from  shame  and  sorrow  freed, 
A  prince's  and  a  people's  league — a  German  league  indeed. 

"  The  People  i^  a  noble  istream,  and  he  who,  wisely  brave. 
Can  cast  his  clear  imtroubled  glance  within  the  rolling  wave. 
In  jubilee  is  raised  and  borne  triumphant  to  his  goal. 
But  merciless  the  waters  rush  o'er  every  craven  soul : 

"'Twould  hold  me  up — ^'twould  bear  me  on — ^say,  BUicher,  would  it 

not? 
A  more  than  ever  people*  s  king^  how  enviable  a  lot  I 
And  then  to  rest  bewept  and  blest  by  all  the  brave  and  good !" 
The  fine  old.  warriors  bowed  assent,  and  cried,  "Yes,  sire, 

you  would.*' ' 

R.  M.  M. 


HISTORICAL  BALLADS.— No.  IL 

By  Lord  John  MannerSf  M,  P. 


THE   FALL  OF   THE    KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS   IN   ENGLAND. 

I. 

The  dungeon,  and  the  felon  cord. 

The  rack,  and  torture  keen. 
For  many  a  month  the  base  reward 

Of  noblest  deeds  had  been. 
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II. 

The  glories  past  of  former  fields^ 

Those  deeds  of  vidoar  high. 
That  had  made  the  Templar's  youthfiil  name 

Ring  'neath  the  Eastern  sky. 

in. 
Their  own  renown  and  nobleness. 

All,  all  had  failed  to  save 
ThAt  name  from  foul  reproach — themaelvet 

From  dungeons,  and  the  grare. 

IV. 

In  vain  had  £ngland*s  mighty  King'*' 

His  shield  before  them  cast ; 
Nor  kingly  aid,  Q.or  truth,  nor  right 

Could  screen  them  from  that  blast. 

V. 

A  power  more  mighty  and  more  dread 

Than  kings,  or  truth,  or  right. 
Had  doomed  the  Templars'  ^orious  name 

To  sink  in  shameful  night. 

VI. 

Marked  with  a  thousand  noble  scars, 

Unbent  by  toils  and  years. 
The  Grand  Freceptor  of  Auvergnef 

Before  his  foes  appears. 

VII. 

The  deadly  breach  through  which  in  crowds 

The  furious  Moslems  came. 
When  Acre's  lordly  palaces 

Shook  at  the  Prophet's  name. 

VIIT. 

Beheld  his  dauntless  courage  rise 

High  'boYC  the  strife  and  din. 
And  guide  his  fainting  brethren's  steps 

Their  temple's  gates  within. 

IX. 

Not  those  old  Greeks  who  Persia  dared. 

And  earned  such  deathless  praise. 
Sending  that  name — Thermopylae 

To  £tunt  all  future  days. 

*  King  Edward  II.,  who  at  fint  reftuied  to  lend  himself  to  the  iniquitoui  peisecu- 
tion  of  the  Templars. 

t  Himbert  Blanke,  who  had  fought  to  the  last  in  defence  of  Palestine,  had  escaped 
the  slaughter  of  Acre,  and  accompanied  the  Grand  Master  from  G  jpms  to  Franoe, 
whence  he  crossed  over  to  England,  and  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower. — 
^ide  Addison's  Knights  TempUrs,  p.  467. 
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May  match  with  those  three  hundred  knights. 

Who  through  the  hlazing  town, 
'Gainst  myriad  foes>  and  flying  fHends, 

Maintained  their  old  renown. 

XI. 

And  yet — oh«  shame  on  Christendom ! — 

Their  foremost  warrior  now^ 
Hears  the  base  charge  with  sickening  ear. 

But  calm,  and  unmoyed  brow. 

XII« 

The  resmant  of  that  peerless  hand. 

The  spared  of  countless  fights ; 
Beside  hun,  ironed  and  tortured,  stand. 

Condemned,  degraded  knights. 

XIII. 

Yet  when  in  other  times  the  tale 

Of  their  sad  fate  is  told. 
When  gallant  men,  and  gentle  maids. 

Hear  of  those  Templiws  bold. 

XIV. 

Their  marvellous  deeds  of  high  emprize 

On  the  burning  eastern  sands. 
Which  lon^  preserved  our  Saviour's  tomb 

From  misbelievers'  hands. 

XV. 

And  then  read  o'er  the  tissue  wild 

Of  blasphemies  and  crimes. 
Which  hurled  them  from  their  fair  estate 

For  all  succeeding  times. 

XVI. 

Oh !  Sovereign*  Pontiff — then  shalt  thou 

Monopolize  the  shame. 
Which  thou  decreed,  in  pride  of  power. 

For  the  Templar's  glorious  name. 

•  Clement  V. 
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Athens  and  Attica.    By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth, 

M.A.     LoDdon,  1837. 
La  Laconie.    Atbenes,  1846*. 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.     1843,  1844, 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  notwithstanding  the  entente 
cordiale  which  we  are  told  exists  between  Enjgland  and 
France  —  notwitlistaijding  the  visits  and  felicitations  of  the 
respective  sovereigns^  and  the  compliments,  reciprocated 
between  the  great  prime  ministers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  instant  the  national  interests  are  opposed,  or  even 
run  parallel  to  one  another,  then  all  these  professions  of 
eternal  friendships  are  whistled  down  the  wind  ;  then  the 
mask  is  thrown  aside,  and  France,  resuming  all  her  anti- 
quated prejudices  and  enmities,  takes  up  her  old-fashioned  and 
hearty  position,  that  of  direct  and  avowed  hostility  to  all  our 
wishes  and  opinions. 

And  to  this  conclusion  we  must  ever  come ;  rivalries,  jea- 
lousies, ambitions,  will  exist  in  political  as  in  social  circles ;  as 
well  might  we  imagine  a  cordial  friendship  between  rival 
beauties  of  equal  personal  attractions,  as  between  two  powers 
who  hold  the  fate  df  flurope  in  their  hands,  the  decisions  of 
whose  cabinets  direct  and  inform  the  statesmen  of  all  other 
countries.  For  a  while  a  Walpole  and  a  Fleury,  or  a  Ouizot 
and  Peel,  may  indulge  professions  which  lull  men  into  a  false 
security ;  but  the  same  hand  which  pledges  the  faith  forges 
the  cannon.  The  causes  from'  which  wars  arise  are  ever  recur- 
ring— the  right  of  search,  the  Syrian  operations,  the  Pritchard 
indemnity, — no  topic  is  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  favoured  with 
some  portion  of  the  jealous  susceptibility  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
France,  in  asserting  a  preposterous  right  of  interference  with 
the  conduct  of  other  governments,  would  most  probably,  under 
.  other  ministers,  have  already  led  to  the  natural  though  painful 
alternative  of  war. 

There  are  numerous  instances  from  which  we  might  select 
proofs  of  our  assertion;  but  the  proceedings  of  France  in 
Greece  have  been  perhaps  the  most  remarkable :  to  the  state 
of  that  country  we  therefore  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages ; 
first,  because  we  are  in  a  particular  degree  called  upon  to  pro- 
'  ct  a  kingdom  which  was  the  creation  of  our  own  policy ;  and 
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■  secondly,  We  think  the  public  should  be  mi^de  aware  of.tfa^ 
precise  value  which  they  may  attach  to  the  co-operation  of 
France,  even  where  it  has  been  solemnly  pledged  and  guaran- 
teed to  us.  We  fear  much  that  the  second  reason  here  a8>'- 
signed  will  obtain  greater  consideration  than  the  first,  that  the 
Philhellene  ardour  has  sadly  abated ;  that  the  spirit  which 
^  animated  such  men  as  Lord  Cochrane,  Lord«  Byron,  Generab 
>  Church  and  Gordon,  would  in  these  piping  days  of  peace  be 
ridiculed  as  Quixotic;  and  that  Greece  might  indulge  her  little 
pocket  annual  revolutions  without  exciting  the  slightest  de- 
cree of  interest  even  in  Downing  Street,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
iiatural  dread  of  that  influence  which  affords  us  occasion  for 
constant  and  serious  alarm — the  infl^uence  of  France  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

That  this  influence  is  rapidly  increasing  and  spreading  can- 
not.be  denied.  We  do  not  allude  to  her  military  career  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  whole  conquest  is  little  more  than  a 
fertile  burial-ground  for  the  inauvais  sujets  of  the  French 
ariny;  but  the,  influence,  we  allude  to  is  that  obtained  by  men 
deeply  versed  in  intrigue  and  state-craft,  which  is  subtle,  pene- 
trating, and  difficult  to  be  overcome  save  by  counter  deceit, 
which  is  generally  not  held  in  favour  among  British  diplo- 
matists. In  Syria,  Lord  Palmerston  found  ample  evidence  of 
this  spirit.  French  gentlemen^  not  without  specious  pretences, 
throng  at  the  court  of  Mehemet  Ali.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  be- 
yond the  Mediterranean,  to. the  very  heart  of  India,  there 
every  rajah  is  surrounded  by  French  officers  and  ageiits.  In 
the  recent  wars  in  the  Punjaub,  the  artillery  was  directed  bv 
French  engineers,  and  the  very  muskets  were  of  Frencn 
manufacture.  We  used  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  Russia,  and 
anticipate  the  day  when  some  future  Nicholas  would  take  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  saia  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus;^ 
but  her  renowned  system  of  espionage  is  not  more  perfect  than 
that  of  France ;  and  in  the  instance  of  Greece,  Russia  has  been 
left  far  behind  in  chicanery  and  intrigue. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
Greece  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  and  obtained  the  protection 
of  the  three  powers.  The  treaty  of  London,  and  the  battle  of 
Navarine,  freed  Greece  from  her  old  enemies,  to  stand  the 
assault  of  proclamations  and  protocols  from  her  friends.  Un- 
luckily for  Greece,  she  was  created  during  the  height  of  the 
great  constitutional  fever,  and. as  Dr.  Sangrado  had  but  one 
remedy  (bleeding  and  draughts  of  water)  for  every  description 

*  By  the  vulgar  of  eveiy  kind  it  was  asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian 
i»tatue  in  the  square  of  Taurus  was  inscribed  with  a  prophecy,  that  the  Russians,  in 
the  last  days,  should  become  niaBters  of  Gonstantinople.'*-Ci^^on. 
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of  complaint,  so  a  conBtitution  was  then  considered  the  onl  j 
panacea  for  ^yeij  state  eonynlsion ;  France  led  the  way,  Italy 
and  Germany  blindly  followed  in  her  wake,  and  guarantees 
were  immediately  ^iven  the  Greeks  that  they  should  be  initiated 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  mixed  monarchy. 

It  was  a  great  error ;  an  error,  by-the-bye,  into  which  we 
have  fallen  in  the  govemment  of  our  colonies^    It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  any  nation  or  any  dependency  can  arrive,  ad 
ealtum,  to  that  point  which  we  have  attained  after  centuries  of 
experience  and  progressive  improvement.    A  mixed  constitu* 
tion,  such  as  we  possess,  can  never  be  successfully  imitated 
except  by  nations  whose  history  has  been  in  some  measure 
analogous   to  our  own.     *  Cunctas  nationes,'  says  Tacitus, 
'populus  aut  primores,  aut  singuli  regunt;  dilecta  ex  his  et 
constituta  reipublica  forma  laudari,  Atcilins  evenire/    But  our 
leg^islators  are  bolder  than  the  ffreat  Roman  historian,  quod 
facit  unum,  faciet  alterum,  is  their  motto,  and    ready-made 
constitutions  are  issued  from  Downing  Street,  without  consi- 
deration as  to  the  character,  manners,  or  history  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  are  to  be  applied. 

It  was  therefore  decreed  that  Greece  was  to  be  admitted  into 
the  family  of  European  model  governments,  the  pledge  was 

Siven,  and  on  this  pledge  the  country  relied ;   but  could  it 
ave  been  imagined,  that  while  we  gave  them  a  constitution, 
we  should  have  refused  them  a  most  essential  qualification  of 
success,  a  national  sovereignty.     It  is  really  quite  extraordi- 
nary, how  the  statesmen  who  represented  the  three  powers 
should  have  overlooked  such  an  obvious  necessity.    In  the 
first  article  of  the  treat;^  of  1830  it  is  expressly  declared,  that 
Greece  should  form  an  independent  state,  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  administrative,  political,  and  commercial,  attaching  to 
complete  independence.    Now  the  spirit,  if  not  the  language 
of  this  understanding,  is  undoubtedly  comjpletely  at  variance 
with  the  conduct  which  has  been  pursued,  in  compellifl^  her 
to  adopt  a  sovereign,  alien  in  blood,  habits,  and  religion. 
Prince  Leopold  saw  and  avoided  the  risk  oi  fiiilure,  distinctly 
assigning,  as  his  reason  for  not  fulfilling  his  compact,  that  the 
Greeks  had  not  been  consulted  while  these  negotiations  were 
in  progress.   King  Otho,  with  less  sensitiveness,  boldly  rushed 
upon  the  task ;  and  Baron  Gis^,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  gave  the  required  promise^  that  tne  Greeks  should  be 
granted  a  constitutional  government; 

The  feelins^  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Greeks  hailed  any 
chanm  which  should  ensure  them  from  falling  again  under 
the  thraldom  of  Turkey,  and  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  led  the  friends 
of  the  cause  to  indulge  in  expectations  which  the  present  state 
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of  affairs  was  little  calculated  to  realize.  The  tbree  powers 
might  have  selected  some  prince,  enlightened  by  experience, 
to  educate  and  train  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  study  of 
oonstitutional  government,  or  they  might  have  left  them  to 
the  development  of  their  own  powers,  advising,  counselling, 
but  avoiding  all  direct  interference.  Each  of  these  plans 
might  have  been  attended^  with  success ;  but  they  adopted 
that  medium  course  which  invariably  combines  the  defects  of 
both.  A  young  prince,  educated  under  the  system  of  a  heavy, 
lumbering  German  court,  and  even  that  education  left  entirely 
unfinished,  was  appointed  sovereign  of  an  unformed,  enthusi- 
astic, and  ima^native  nation.  We  promised  them  a  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  should  govern  themselves,  and  we  gave 
them  a  king  scarcely  out  of  leading-strings. 

As  might  have  been  naturally  anticipated^  the  constitution 
was  never  forthcoming,  and  immediately  on  the  ezpira^ 
tion  of  the  regency  the  king,  freed  from  all  control,  broke 
forth  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  despotism,  kept  up  a  Bavarian 
armv  in  the  face  of  the  most  distinct  stipulations,  lavished  the 
small  revenue  at  his  disposal  upon  his  German  friends,  treated 
with  indifference  and  ill-disguised  contempt  all  those  Greeks 
and  partizans  of  the  Greek  cause  who  had  suffered  during  the 
prolonged  wars  with  Turkey ;  acts  of  brigandage  were  com- 
mitted within  a  few  miles  of  Athens,  accompanied  with  every 
circumstance  of  violence  and  outrage,  the  streets  of  the  capital 
were  filled  with  palikars,  who  pursued  their  career  of  rapine 
unchecked  by  any  authority ;  and  as  for  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
the  government  were  unable  to  defray  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture ;  but  this  conduct  did  not  entirely  pass  without  expressions 
of  disapprobation ;  in  1841,  Monsieur  Guizot  said, — 

'  The  state  of  Greece  demanded  the  most  serious  consideration  of  his 
Majesty's  Government ;  it  appeared  essentially  bad ;  the  exterior  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  endangered  alike  by  the  weakness  of  the 
public  administration  and  the  conflict  of  national  prejudices ;  at  home 
vices  of  a  different  description  occasioned  great  alarm ;  the  administra- 
tion appeared  powerless,  destitute  of  energy,  and  incapable  not  only  of 
"ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  but  even  of  exercising  power.' 

In  1843,  Mr.  Cochrane  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  infamous  infraction  of  all  treaties  and  engage- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  Count  Nesselrode  addressed  the 
following  dispatch  to  M.  Cataeazy,  the  Russian  minister  at 
Athens : — 

'  In  a  communication  made  by  the  Greek  government  to  the  three 
powers,  the  Greek  government  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  the 
mterest  of  the  loan,  and  it  proposed  hy  the  means  of  another  loan,  to 
he  eontraeted  under  the  guarantee*  of  the  three  powers  to  pay  the  in- 
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terest  and  tinking  fand  of  the  old  loan.  The  twelf):h  artide  of  ^he 
treaty  of  London  declared  that  the  interest  of  the  mon^y  due  to  the 
three  powers  was  to  precede  all  other  payments  whatever^  As  to  tiie 
present  amount  due,  the  Russian  government  have  determined  on  pay- 
ing the  interest,  and  have  authorized  the  advance  to  he  made,  and  M. 
Catacazy  is  desired  positively  to  inform  the  Greek  g6vemment  that  the 
Emperor  will  require  the  advance  to  he  repaid  on  or  hefore  the  1st  of 
July  next.  As  to  the  future,  the  most  grave  consideration  attaches  to 
the  official  avowal  which  the  Athenian  government  makes  of  its  inviola- 
hility,  and  this  avowal  will  compel  the  three  powers  to  concert  the 
adoption  of  some  efficacious  means  to  avert  the  ruin  and  total  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  nation,  which  declares  it  can  no  longer  fulfil  the  twdfth 
-article  of  the  treaty  of  London.  The  Greek  govemmeat  shouM  not 
deceive  itself  as  to  the  importance  of  thia  declaration.  I  have  ahread^ 
observed  that  it  comprehends  the  future  interests  of  the  n^w  states-  it 
Tefers,  therefore,  not  alone  to  pecuniary  interests,  but  to  &r  greater 
political  interests,  of  which  the  three  powers  partake  the  responsilnlity, 
<and  they  are  most  anxious  not  to  abandon  to  chance  a  (areation  wfaidi 
they  have  bound  themselves  to  protect.' 

Certainly  the  proposal  of  paying  ofF  the  intereet  df  the  old 
debt  by  creating  a  fresh  one  is  one  of  the  happiest  financial 
ideas  which  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  chancetlor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  reminds  us  of  the  advice  given  \ff 
Bassanio  to  Antonio. 

*  In  my  school-boy  davs  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  and  by  adventunng  both 
I  oft  found  both.' 

Whether  equal  success  would  have  attended  the  experiment 
of  a  new  Greek  loan  we  are  inclined  to  doubt;  at  all  events, 
the  Russian  government  did  not  feel  such  entire  confidenee  in 
the  proposition  as  to  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
in  the  sequel  the  interest  of  this  part  of  the  loan  was  discharged 
in  full. 

It  was  in  September,  1843,  that  the  whole  Greek  nation 
ap{)ealed  unanimously  to  the  declarations  and  pledges  under 
which  King  Otho  had  accepted  the  throne,  and  by  a  move- 
ment, simultaneous  although  not  combined,  by  a  declaratioa 
of  right  rather  than  a  revolution,  obtained  securities  from  the 
sovereign  for  the  better  conduct  of  his  government,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  those  solemn  engagements  into  which  he  bad 
entered.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  a  very  strong 
personal  feeling  against  the  king ;  but  this  was  arrested  by 
General  Sir  Richard  Church,  who  immediately,  and  on  .his 
own  responsibility,  convoked  the  Council  of  State,  and  that  his 
energetic  measures  saved  the  crown  for  a  monarch  who  had 
proved  himself  so  little  worthy  to  wear  it.  We  shall  see  in  the 
7    ■         -       '«" 
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sequel  whether  gratitude  is  one  of  the  many  admirable  qua- 
lities possessed  by  this  young  monarch. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  throughout  these  trying  and 
exciting  scenes  won  general  admiration.  They  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  filling  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
that  they  possessed  energy  to  attempt,  and  ability  to  execute, 
with  temper  and  courage;  not  one  act  of  violence  was  com- 
mitted ;  not  even  one  accident  occurred  to  mar  the  glory  of 
the  day.  Everything  promised  well  for  the  future;  the  elec- 
tions took  place  without  any  of  those  scenes  of  excitement  and 
party  spirit  which  too  often  are  witnessed  in  our  own  country ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight  movement  at  Athens, 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  when  the 
Chambers  met.     The  state  of  parties  was  as  follows : — 

What  was  termed  the  Russian  or  Philorthodox  party, 
headed. by  M.  Metaxa,  possessed  80  votes. 

England  and  France,  led  by  MM.  Mavro- 
cordato  and  Coletti        ....  102 

The   Republican   party,    under   M.   Riga 

Palamides 46 

There  was  at  this  moment  really  some  foundation  for  confi- 
dence in  the  entente  cordiale  subsisting  between  France  and 
England.  M.  Guizot,  in  writing  to  M.  Fiscatory  subsequently 
to  these  events,  expressed  himself  in  the  most  cordial  and 
constitutional  manner : — 

*  Now  that  these  events  are  accomplished,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
restrain  them  within  due  limits,  and  to  regulate  their  consequences. 
The  king  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted,  and  even  among  those  who  shrink 
from  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  there  may  be  found  some  who  will  advise 
him  to  adopt  a  very  different  course,  who  will  counsel  him  to  withdraw 
all  he  has  promised,  to  overthrow  all  he  has  accepted,  but  such  conduct 
we  are  convinced  would  be  as  imprudent  as  it  would  be  dishonourable. 
The  king  will  assuredly  have  many  opportunities  of  exercising  over  the 
future  constitution  a  legitimate  influence.  Let  him  employ  them  with- 
out hesitation,  or  any  arri^res  pens^es ;  let  him  endeavour  to  uphold 
f  monarchical  rights,  and  all  those  conditions  which  are  essential  to  a 

t  constitutional  government.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  Eong  Otho  should 

f  endeavour  to  retrace  the  past,  and  withdraw  the  concessions  he  has 

i  made,  if  he  should  enter  on  a  course  of  hesitation,  secrecy,  and  du- 

j  plidty,  it  is  then  we  shall  fear  for  him  many  trials  more  bitter  than 

those  he  has  experienced,  and  for  Greece  dangers  more  fatal  than  those 
from  which  she  baa  escaped.  MM.  Coletti  and  Mavrocordato  will,  I 
trust,  unite  their  exertions  to  establish  a  constitution  in  that  country 
at  once  free  and  monarchical,  and  it  is  probable  this  monarchical  con- 
stitution will  be  owing  to  the  cordial  understanding  between  the 
powers.' 

In  the  same  spirit  did  Lord  Aberdeen  communicate  with  Sir 
Ednaund  Lyons,  September  29th,  1843. 

H  H 
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<  The  King  of  Bavaria  is  desirous  that  the  royal  power  should  be 
established  on  a  solid  basis,  so  that  the  democratic  principle  should  not 
be  unduly  extended,  and  that  all  unjust  attempts  against  the  throne 
should  be  averted.  The  French  ambassador  concurs  with  us  upon 
these  principles.' 

'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  protecting  powers  to  watch  over  the  prog;ress 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  constitution.  This  is,  therefore,  the  manner 
in  which  her  Majesty's  government  desire  that  you,  in  eonjuncttou  with 
the  French  minister,  induce  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  nation  to  adopt 
that  course  which  all  men  regard  as  the  only  means  of  confirming  this 
new  state  of  things  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  miss  no  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  the  king  the  necessity  not  merely  of  fulfilling  his 
promises  to  the  people,  but  also  of  avoiding  exery  act  and  expression 
which  could  awaken  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects.' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  throughout  these  dispatches  no 
allusion  is  made  to  Russia,  who  had  refused  to  acKUowledge 
the  hew  order  of  things,  and  much  danger  was  apprehended 
from  the  intrigues  of  M.  Metaxa  and  the  philorthodox  party. 
Their  object  was  to  pass  the  thirty-ninth  article  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  declared  that  all  future  sovereigns  of 
Greece  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  church;  so  in  the  most 
probable  event  of  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  the  present  king, 
this  resolution  would  have  excluded  his  brother,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  upon  whom  the  crown  was  entailed.  The  Russians 
were  anxious  to  have  it  carried,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
possibly  one  day  have  the  effect  of  bestowing  the  Greek  crown 
upon  some  member  of  the  Imperial  family.  It  was,  however, 
strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  M.  Piscatory,  as  a 
gross  violation  of  the  original  understanding. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  the  actors  on  the  Greek 
stage  at  the  commencement  of  1844.  M.  Metaxa  intriguing 
in  the  interest  of  Russia;  MM.  Mavrocordato  and  Coletti, 
who  in  the  ordinary  but  most  objectionable  phraseology  were 
said  to  represent  the  English  and  French  parties,  closely 
allied,  in  order  to  develope  the  new  constitution ;  Sir  Edmuud 
Lyons  and  M.  Piscator,  the  ministers  of  France  and  England, 
living  together  on  the  most  excellent  terms ;  but 

Alas !  how  slight  a  cause  can  move 
Dissension  betwixt  hearts  that  love ! 

Jealousies  spring  into  full  flower  even  under  an  Athenian, 
skjr ;  they  took  deep  root  in  M.  Piscatory 's  bosom,  and  still 
bring  forth  the  bitterest  fruit. 

When  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  whose  frank  and  honourable 
nature  was  incapable  of  imagining  intrigue  and  treachery  he 
would  disdain  to  practise,  opened  his  arms,  and  what  was  still 
more  prized  by  M.  Piscatory,  opened  his  house  to  him,  he 
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entirely  forgot  that  in  1841  M.  Piscatory  had  boasted  that 
he  had  overthrown  the  English  government  of  Mavrocordato, 
and  established  the  French  government  of  M.  Christides  ;  but 
certainly  in  the  extreme  duplicity  of  this  French  gentleman 
may  be  found  Sir  Edmund  Lyons' excuse  ;  and  however  M. 
Duvergier  D'Hanraune  may  shake  the  tribune  with  his  ague 
Dassion,  Mr.  Cochrane  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  compared 
M.  Piscatory  to  the  mole  working  not  only  in  the  dark  but  in 
the  dirt  In  truth,  he  was  candour  itself,  for  although  friendly 
to  M.  Coletti,  he  would  not  pretend  to  deny  his  faults.  The 
movement  having  taken  place  early  in  September,  in  the  fol- 
fowing  October  arrives  M.  Coletti ;  his  conduct  as  well  as  that 
of  M.  Riga  Palamides  was  violent  and  portended  danger. 
M.  Piscatory  quarrelled  with  the  former  and  condemned  the 
latter.  Russia  not  accepting  the  new  order  of  things,  M. 
Piscatory  was  foremost  in  reprobation.  II  faut  oter  k 
V  influence  Russe  toutes  les  armes,  said  he.  In  February,  1844, 
M.  Metaxa  resigned ;  the  whole  government  was  broken  up ; 
and  then  the  cordiality  between  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  M. 
Piscatory  was  to  be  tested. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  negotiations  difficulties  arose, 
the  natural  complexion  of  M.  Coletti  began  to  show  itselt 
M.  Piscatory  still  pretended  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  that  any  government  which  did  not  include 
MM.  Mavrocordato  and  Coletti  would  be  imperfect ;  at  the 
same  time  said  M.  Piscatory,  *  M.  Coletti  n'est  fait  pour  un 
gouvernement  regulier  il  ne  pourrait  supporter  pour  trois  mois 
un  partege  de  pouvoir.'  At  last  all  negotiations  failed ;  M. 
Mavrocordato  became  prime  minister,  and  M.  Coletti  was  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  that  of  giving  the  administration 
his  frank  and  cordial  support. 

During  the  whole  of  these  negotiations  M.  Coletti  was 
acting  under  the  advice  of  M.  Piscatory,  who  was  now  taunted 
by  the  French  papers  for  ever  permitting  the  government  of 
M.  Mavrocordato  to  be  formed.  Just  at  this  time  occurred  the 
Pritchard  indemnity  quarrel ;  and  M.  Piscatory  thought  he 
would  play  a  deep  game,  and  add  a  new  element  to  the  hostile 
feelings  engendered  between  the  two  nations.  By  his  intrigues 
M,  Mavrocordato  was  overthrown  in  August,  1844 ;  and  then 
he  cast  off  even  that  homage  of  hypocrisy,  which,  as  Mr.  Burke 
says,  vice  pays  to  virtue  ;  and  openly  countenanced  and  coun- 
selled all  those  disgraceful  proceedings  which  occurred  at 
Athens.  The  excesses  of  which  this  soi-disant  constitutional 
party  have  been  guilty  are  really  incredible.  General  Grivas, 
a  notorious  brigand,  at  the  head  of  forty-eight  men,  was  made 
governor  of  Athens ;  the  troops  in  the  provinces  were  incited 
to  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage,  the  sole  object  of  the  govern- 
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ment  being  to  prove,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  fit  for  a  representative  government.* 
When  there  was  a  decided  majority  against  M.  Coletti  in  the 
Deputies,  he  took  a  hint  from  Cromwell  and  purged  the  house 
throughly,  when  the  senate  were  hostile :  the  full  power9  I?ft 
for  the  sovereign  to  exercise  in  times  of  the  greatest  emergency 
were  called  forth,  and  the  senate  was  swamped  ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  M.  Coletti,  he  turned  General  Sir  Richard 
Church  out  of  all  his  employments — an  officer  of  the  highest 
merit  and  admirable  qualities,  to  whom  the  king,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  was  indebted  for  his  throne,  who  served  throughout 
the  war  of  independence,  with  that  untiring  and  earnest  zeal 
which  ensured  the  entire  success  of  almost  every  operation  he 
undertook,  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  kindest  courtesies  «ire 
combined  with  the  noblest  daring;  who  unites  by  common 
consent  the  highest  qualities  of  the  commander,  with  the 
happier  virtues  of  the  citzen ;  the  services  of  such  a  man  to 
Greece  were  beyond  all  estimation,  and  the  king  with  a 
wantonness  without  a  parallel  even  in  his  career,  has  deprived 
the  state  of  them. 

We  think  we  have  sufficiently  proved  that  the  French  repre- 
sentative has  merited  the  severest  reprobation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  his  policy  has  signally  failed  to  realize  any  one 
of  the  friendly  wishes  which  France  professes  to  entertain  towards 
peace.  M.  Mavrocordato,  by  universal  admission  the  ablest  man 
in  the  country,  so  far  superior  to  all  those  who  are  jostling  by 
dark  intrigue  for  place,  whose  character  has  always  been  above 
suspicion,  and  whose  faculties  were  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  whose  high 
and  honourable  character  and  admirable  conduct  entitled  him 
to  that  ample  meed  of  approbation  from  all  parties  in  the  British 
parliament,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him ; — these  were  the  gen- 
tlemen, these  the  statesmen  with  whom  M.  Piscatory  might 
have  acted,  and  through  whom  the  welfare  of  his  country  would 
have  been  secured ;  but  unhappily  he  found  in  M.  Coletti  a 
ready  tool  to  carry  out  his  semsh  views  of  French  influence 
and  party. 

*  M,  Crizeis,  Governor  ofjEiolia,  to  M,  OokiH,  August,  1844. 

'  After  having  presented  this  statement  to  the  ministers,  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
observe,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  the  government  should  take  prompt  and  effi- 
cacious measures  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  or  otherwise  I  request  the  govera- 
ment  to  accept  my  resignation,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  me  to  remain  in  the 
government  of  a  province  where  the  other  officers  in  command,  whether  designedly  or 
intentionally,  exercise  such  gross  violence — excite  the  people  to  rebellion,  compel 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government — anything  to  relieve  themselves  from 
that  oppression,  personal,  material,  and  moral,  with  which  the  officers  endc«TOur  to 
crush  them.' 
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And  this  M.  Coletti,  doubtless,  most  persons  who  hear  him 
mentioned  as  the  prime  minister,  imagine  him,  if  not  heaven  en- 
dowed,  at  least  possessing  some  of  the  dull  clay  qualifications 
for  this  most  difficult  situation ;  but  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
M.  Coletti  would  not  in  England  be  considered  capable  of 
filling  even,  in  these  days,  the  most  subordinate  clerkship  in  the 
treasury.  As  a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  manner  and 
motives  of  this  great  statesman,  and  to  indemnify  our  readers 
for  this  very  dull  account  of  petty  and  disgusting  intrigue, 
we  will  translate  for  their  amusement  one  of  his  most  recent 
speeches. 

•  We  are  told  that  the  garrison,  the  minister,  and  the  king,  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and  against  whom,  sir?  Against  the 
charter !  The  charter.  Who  ?  The  garrison !  The  garrison  which 
created  the  constitution,  which  for  the  last  three  years  has  presented 
the  most  wonderful  example  of  discipline  and  obedience  ;  the  garrison 
whaoh  passes  night  and  day  in  the  streets,  so  much  so  that  you  would 
imagine  every  soldier  a  young  lover  seeking  his  mistress — ^the  garrison 
which  is  the  model  for  all  garrisons  in  the  world.  Look,  sir,  at  these 
troops,  the  infantry,  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  the  gendarmerie,  the 
guards  on  the  frontier,  the  irregular  soldiers,  and  tell  me  where  in  the 
world  do  you  find  such  an  army. 

'The  ministry  conspiring,  is  it  said?  And  who  is  the  minister? 
Is  it  not  the  president  of  the  council  ?  Is  it  not  Jean  Coletti  ?  Oh, 
yes,,  Jean  Coletti.  Do  you  know  Jean  Coletti  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  show 
you  my  heart.  (Here  the  orator  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat — ^great  ex- 
citement.) If  I  could  but  tell  you  all  I  have  heard  this  night,  (the 
excitement  increases,)  but  as  minister,  I  can  neither  show  you  my 
heart  or  tell  you  anything.  (Buttons  up  his  waistcoat  again  amid  great 
marks  of  disappointment.)  Oh,  if  you  knew  the  accounts  from  the 
provinces !  I  am  the  only  one  who  know  them.  A  thousand 
things  are  said  and  done — a  thousand  rumours  are  spread — and  do 
they  imagine  that  the  minister  is  asleep  ?  Oh,  no,  he  sees  through  all. 
To  him  the  charter  is  sacred ;  and  whoever  violates  it  shall  be  torn 
in  pieces.  (M.  Coletti  weeps.  The  audience  laugh.)  So  long  as  I 
preside  in  the  council,  no  one,  believe  me,  shall  attack  the  charter ;  no 
one  shall  even  touch  it ;  I  shall  become  more  terrible  than  a  lion,  and 
will  tear  every  one  with  my  claws.  As  to  the  law  relative  to  the  oath 
on  entering  office,  I  shall  present  it  to-morrow,  if  I  choose. 

Shades  of  Demosthenes  and  Pericles  !  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  in  beautiful  language  drawn  the  contrast  between  Greece 
past  and  present.  What  a  pity  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
have  capped  the  climax  by  a  comparison  between  the  De 
Coroims  and  the  De  Colettis — between  the  w  yrj,  Kai  Oeot, 
uttered  in  his  most  sublime  periods,  by  the  great  master 
of  eloquence,  and  the  n'  est  ce  par  Jean  Coletti !  Eh  bien,  c'est 
Jean  Coletti  of  the  grand  maitre  de  la  Couronne ! 
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There  is  one  class  of  persons  who  must  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  settlement  of  Greek  affairs — we  mean  the  Greek  fund- 
holders.  Whatever  may  be  M.  Coletti's  other  qualities,  no 
one  can  deny  him  the  distinction  of  having  presented  to  the 
Chambers  the  most  extraordinary  budget  that  ever  was  seen. 
His  majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  admitted  that 
other  nations  have  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  Greece ;  but  he 
entirely  omitted  to  mention  the  claims  of  a  more  matter-of-fact 
nature ;  and  in  the  new  budget,  the  foreign  debt  due  to  [Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  is  entirely  omitted,  as  a  matter  with 
which  Greece  has  no  concern,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  payment  of  either  capital  or  interest.  The  total  income  of 
the  state  is  calculated  at  14,486,330  drachmas.  The  expendi- 
ture at  14,786,546  drachmas,  leaving  a  deficit  of  300,247 
drachmas.  By  the  first  edition  of  the  budget,  published  ten 
days  previously,  it  appeared  that  instead  of  a  deficiency  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  410,966  drachmas.  Now  that  surplus 
was  swept  away  without  a  single  word  of  explanation :  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  uttered  lamentations  which  have 
not  been  surpassed  since  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Bevenue 
books  lost  or  stolen,  total  disorder  in  the  finances,  the  impos- 
sibility of  delivering  any  correct  accounts, — this  was  the 
burthen  of  his  political  strain,  and  then  swan-like  he  breathed 
his  last,  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor,  who  was  driven 
mad  in  three  weeks,  and  changed  the  society  of  M.  Coletti  for 
that  of  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  change,  how^- 
ever,  may  not  have  been  to  his  disadvantage.''^ 

We  rejoice,  however,  to  see  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  at  last 
written  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  in  terms  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    In  his  dispatch  of  the  22nd  March,  1846,  he  says, 

'  Such  is,  then,  the  state  of  the  finances  under  the  administration 
presided  over  by  M.  Coletti,  and  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  himself.^ 

'  Her  Majesty's  government  consider  this  statement  overthrows  all 

*  Mr  le  MiniBtre  des  Finances  s'opini&tre  toujoura  ne  pas  retracter  ses  aveuii  a 
la  Chambre,  quoique  M.  Coletti  et  ses  patrons  aient  empIov6  tous  les  mojens 
imaginables  pour  Vy  decider.  Aussi,  Mr  le  President  du  Conseil,  en  d^sespoir  de 
cause,  compte  user,  dit*on,  d*an  autre  stratag^me,  qui,  il  faut  1*  avouer,  n'est  pas 
exempt  d'habilet^ :  il  ya  soumettre  aux  Chambres  un  projet  de  loi  pour  demander 
non  seulement  1*  autorisation  de  payer  la  quote-part  de  Texc^dant  du  dernier  exer- 
cise a  I'Angleterre  et  a  la  Russie,  mais  aussi  de  pourroir  au  service  complet  de 
Temprunt  pour  Tayenir.  De  cette  manidre  il  foumira  Toccasion  k  la  majority  de 
donner  un  dementi  aux  fameux  ayeux  de  M.  Poniropoulo,  de  prouver  rirapossibSlit^ 
de  satisfeire  a  la  demande  de  Lord  Aberdeen  et  charger  le  Ministere  de  solliciter,  au 
Bom  de  la  nation,  aupres  des  Puissances  garantes,  un  d^ai  ind^tini  pour  I'extinction 
de  la  dette.  II  n*y  a  nul  doute  que  la  majoriti  ministerielle  se  prStera  avec  em- 
pressement  aux  vues  de  Mr  Coletti,  qui  en  d^iinitiye  recueillira  un  double  b^^fice, 
de  faire  donner  d^abord  k  Mr  Poniropoulo  un  dementi  solennel  par  la  Chambre,  et  de 
s'assur^r  ensuite  du  moyen  de  temporiser  et  d'  61uder  les  r^lamations  de  la  Russie 
ct  de  I'Angleterre. — Courier  (f  Athene,  Nov*  10. 
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those  pledges  of  strict  economy  advanced  by  M.  Coletti,  and  conse- 
quently as  fully  justifying  her  Majesty's  government  in  positively 
requiring  that  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  shall  be  put  aside 
for,  the  payment  of  the  last  six  months'  interest  on  the  loan,^s  well  as 
in  anticipation  of  the  future.  Her  Majesty's  government  also  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  observe,  that  if  such  disorder  in  the  finances 
is- allowed  to  continue,  they  will  be  compelled,  in  virtue  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaties  contracted  between  Greece  and  Great  Britain,  to  adopt 
such  ulterior  measures  as  they  may  judge  necessary,  to  secure  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  state  of  things,  which  will  guarantee  to  England  that 
the  sums  she  has  advanced  shall  no  longer  to  her  prejudice  be  squan- 
dered away  by  negligent  or  corrupt  administrators.'* 

We  can  well  understand  how  anxiously  her  Majesty's 
government  refrained  from  addressing  in  such  terms  the 
minister  of  a  country  in  vt^hose  welfare  we  have  hitherto  taken 
so  warm  and  deep  an  interest ;  we  regret  the  feeling  of  pain 
and  annoyance  which  it  will  arouse  throughout  the  country, 
but  we  trust  it  will  have  the  salutary  effeet  of  awakening  the 
people  to  a  determined  opposition  of  that  dullest  and  heaviest 
of  all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected. 

Bat  most  deeply  ig  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  mail 
which  brought  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  the  admirable  despatch 
from  which  we  have  made  this  extract,  should  have  carried  an 
account  of  the  debate  in  the  French  Chambers,  where  it  would 
appear  that  all  parties,andnuances  of  party,  combine  in  praising 
the  conduct  of  M.  Piscatory,  and  in  entire  approval  of  his 
policy.  We  will  not  quote  from  the  wild  and  fantastic  M. 
Duvergier  d'Hauranne,  whose  eloquence  would  certainly 
never  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  made  Grecian  rhetoric  his 
study  ;  but  surely  M.  Thiers  owes  so  little  to  M.  Guizot,  and 

*  The  Chronos,  avowedly  written  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, thus  addresses  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  subject  of  the  last  note : — 

**  Minister  of  the  English,  Aberdeen,  what  do  you  wish  to  cause,  the  pro^erity 
of  the  Ionian  Isles  to  reach  us,  to  strike  the  acropolis  with  your  trident,  to  tear 
up  the  olive-tree,  just  commencing  to  bud,  and  to  prosecute  the  HeI2enci  Minerva, 
by  vomiting  on  the  shores  of  Attica  a  deluge  of  bitter  waves  and  a  swarm  of  sea 
monsters.  Ah,  my  good  friend,  the  trident,  formerly  held  even  in  the  hands  of  Qod, 
could  not  conquer  Attica;  observe  that  by  good  fortune  Greece  is  not  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  that  from  the  mountains  that  separate  free  Greece  and 
captured  Greece  we  behold  rich  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  all 
these  provinces  are  Greek,  as  you  well  know,  and  the  majority  of  Greeks  prefer  to 
fall  for  them,  or  with  them,  in  arms,  than  to  see  the  English  sphinx  established 
amongst  us,  that  monster  with  human  face  that  nourishes  itself  with  human  blood, 
and  quenches  its  thirst  with  the  tears  of  its  victims,  instead  of  ransacking  its  brain 
with  answers  for  the  inflexible  powers.  Coletti  would  do  well  to  gather  together  an 
army  to  consjJire  and  disturb  the  neighbouring  state. 

"  Do  not  despise  my  style,  and  do  not  on  its  account  call  me  mean,  audacious, 
or  insolent ;  for  it  is  evident  that  my  style,  set  side  by  side  with  the  terras  of  your 
last  note,  avoids  all  comparison,  so  completely  have  you  overstepped  every  limit  of 
decency  and  fitness." 
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possedses  such  an  admrration  for  all  republicSy  tlia4  be  At  least 
might  be  expected  to  raise  his  shritl  vokeln  favour  of  Dationid 
freedom.  Alas !  no.  La  jeune  France  will  not  be  dictate  toL 
Dans  la  Grece  T Anglais  ne  regnera  p»8.  Wbj  enter  into 
explanations,  or  discuss  the  real  state  of  the  country  ?  '  Tb& 
<}uestion/  says  the  very  small  author  of  very  large  wonks,  V» 
not  between  King  and  People,  Bavaria  and  Greece,  bntise- 
tvtreen  M.  Piscatory  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons^  betw^n  Franee 
and  England/ 

M.  Guizot  argued  favourably  for  the  government  of  M,'«Co- 
letti,  because  it  bad  lusted  two  years!  This  we  incliua^to 
believe  would  scarcely  have  been  admitted  by  bim  as  a  fair 
political  deduction  in  former  days;  bat,  in  fact,  earryiog  out  the 
policy  of  M.  Coletti,  there  is  no  reason  bis  government  sfaoakl 
not  outlive  that  of  M.  Guitot,  inasmuch  aa  the  kttler, 
if  supreme  in  the  Chambers,  is  under  tbe  oonlrol  of  the 
greatest  statesmai)  who  ever  filled  a  throne;  but  M.  Coleiti 
is  subject  to  no  check,  save  that  which  the  limit  of  the  patieaiioe 
of  a  nation  may  impose,  therefore  two  years  of  wretched  go- 
vernment only  proves  that  the  nation  are  Worthy  of  a  better 
government.  Strange  indeed  that  M.  Guizot  shoold  have 
produced  such  an  argument,  if  he  was  aware  by  what  violent 
and  unconstitutional  means  M.  Oolelti  bad  kept  himself 
in  power,  by  a  majority  obtained  not  from  the  suffrages  of  the 
nation,  but  through  the  mass  of  meannesses  and  baseneea^s 
practised  by  a  commission  which  the  government  issned;  by  a 
majority,  which  very  majority  solemnly  condemned  the  system 
of  M.  Coletti  in  the  addres^s  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  without  this  manifestation  oi  opinion,  although  enforced 
by  that  of  the  senate,  being  followed  by  any  result,  and  it  thus 
appears  that  this  majority,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  is  invoked  whenever  it  is  favourable  to  the  views  of  M. 
Coletti,  but  is  wholly  powerless  whenever  it  involves  opinions 
opposed  to  his  own. 

If  a  strong  government  is  a  blessing  to  any  country,  it  Dmst 
be  peculiarly  so  to  so  young  a  nation  as  Greece ;  what  it  re- 
quires is  stability,  and  no  stability  can  be  obtained  unless  the 
administration  is  firmly  fixed  ;  the  arena  is  too  small  for  piirty 
conflicts,  the  whole  kingdom  would  only  make  one  extensive 
Champs  de  Mars.  Faction  ruined  ancient  Greece,  it  will  ruin 
modern  Greece ;  but  between  the  factions  of  the  ancient  re- 
public and  of  the  modern  nionarchism  how  wide  the  difference  ! 

*Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this.*  Some  two  thousand 
years  since  parties  were  at  least  avowed ;  the  foe  was  manly 
and  declared  ;  Greece  was  divided  into  parties;  but  the  parties 
were  national.  Alas  !  to-day  we  hear  of  nothing  but  French, 
English,  and  Russian  parties;  as  if  peace  were  a  small  chess- 
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board  lor  European  diplomacy.  We  are  delighted  to  fiod  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  bas  from  the  firat  repudiated  the  existence  of 
an  iloglish  party.  It  is  this  absence  of  all  personal  aggran- 
dizements on  the  part  of  our  ministers — this  frank  and  honour- 
able policy,  which  has  conciliated  for  England  so  much  esteem, 
and  which  will  at  last,  without  the  uid  of  falsehood  and  deceit, 
enable  us  to  exercise  a  greiLt  and  personal,  and  therefore  a 
Jbappy  and  moral,  influence  over  the  destinies  of  this  young 
nation. 

To  the  political  and  financial  interests  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  nation,  and  to  the  conduct  of  its  govern- 
ment, our  principal  attention  has  been  directed ;  but  we  would 
not  on  that  aocQunt  be  supposed  to  uphold  the  propriety  of 
exeroising  undue  foreign  influences  over  another  government ; 
we  wonld  act  on  the  principle  which  M.  Guizot  enunciates, 
while  he  permits  his  servants  to  despise  it,  that  *  of  casting 
aside  all  ideas  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
three  powers/  Would  to  goodness  M.  Guizot's  actions  had 
corresponded  to  his  words !  It  is  painful  to  state,  in  the  face 
of  this  declaration,  that  it  is  M.  Guizot's  policy  which  has 
tended  to  overthrow  all  legality  jind  justice,  which  has  sapped 
the  foundations  of  good  government,  converted  a  country  full 
of  promise  and  enjoying  every  natural  advantage,  into  a  perfect 
wilderne$s,  which  baa  broken  the  spirit  of  a  people  possessing 
great  and  noble  qualities,  tested  during  long  years  of  wretch- 
edness and  oppression. 

But  while  we  abjure  all  wanton  interference,  we  are  bound  to 
exercise  some  control  over  the  present  order  of  things ;  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  all  pledges  and  guarantees  given  to  this 
nation  are  not  entirely  cast  to  winds ;  it  matters  little  whether 
we  acted  judiciously  in  the  first  instance  in  promising  the 
Greek  nation  a  representative  government,  but  the  promise 
once  made,  we  are  honourably  engaged  to  see  it  carried  out  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  *  For  when  we  are  called  upon  to  legis- 
late,' to  use  the  language  of  the  great  master  of  Roman  elo- 
quence— ^  when  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate  for  a  country 
which  not  only  possesses  refinement  itself,  but  has  communi- 
cated it  to  others — certes,  we  ought  to  render  back  the 
humanity  we  have  received ;  nor  does  it  shame  me  to  declare, 
when  I  speak  of  those  subjects  which  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
neglecting  or  despising,  that  all  we  have  acquired  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  through  those  arts  and  sciences  which  are 
the  monuments  and  memorials  of  Greece  ;  wherefore,  besides 
that  common  faith  which  is  due  to  all  men,  we  are  especially 
bound  by  every  consideration  to  bestow  it  upon  this  country.' 

There  is  everything  to  arouse  our  enthusiasm  for  Greece ; 
increased  intercourse  with,  must  lead  to  increased  interest  in, 
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that  country.      A  land   so  full  of  associations   upon    which 
the  heart  delights  to  dwell — so  rich  in  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  have  survived  the  decay  of  nations ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth  observes,  with   no   less  truth   than   beauty,   at 
Athens  the  least  ruinous  objects  are  the  ruins  themselves; 
there  is  no  spot  in  which  the  mind  becomes  so  absorbed,  or 
can  entertain  so  vast  a  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  past,  as  at 
Athens ;  there,  on  one  hill,  so  appropriately  termed  the  centre 
of  that  imaginary  spiral,  round  which  all  that  was  great  and 
beautiful  in  Greece  was  entwined,  are  specimens  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  which   no  nation  has  ever  yet  successfully 
imitated;  and  even   at   the  present  day  the  interior    deco- 
rations, the  statues,  cornices,  pilasters,  and  friezes,  remain 
perfect  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles.     And  although  two   thou- 
sand  years    have  swept  by,   still  on    the  pavement  of  the 
Propylae  are  the   ruts  of  the  chariot-wheels  visible ;    upon 
the   Parthenon   may  be  seen  beneath   the   metopes  the  im- 
pressions of  the  shields  which  Euripides   describes  as    hung 
as  trophies  around  its  perystyle.    The  Temple  of  Theseas 
remains  a  marvel  to  all  who  love  the  beautiful  and  graceful. 
All  this,  indeed,  remains,  no  rare  the  natural  features  changed : 
the  modern  poet  can  still  enjoy  the  view  from  the  Acropolis,  and 
see  the  clouds  sailing  over  Parnes,  the  Purple  Hymettas,  the 
blue  waves  rolling  round  Salamis ;  he  can  still  follow  the  advice 
of  ^schylus,  to  sit  on  the  loftiest  height  till  the  sky  vies 
with  the  deepest   gold,  and   the   silvery   olive   trees  of  the 
academy  ripple  in  the  moonlight ;   but  the  change  which  has 
fallen  upon  Attica  is  a  moral  one,  and  that  of  the  most  painful 
character ;  the  same  elements  for  greatness  exist ;  the  soil  is 
not  less  rich  ;  the  climate  not  less  heavenly  ; — the  change  is 
in  the  education  of  the  nation  ; — the  present  condition  of  the 
country  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  heartless   oppression. 
Beautifully  and  truly  has  Shelley  described  it. 


*  Where  Athens  and  where  Sparta  stood 
There  is  a  moral  desert  now. 
The  mean  and  miserable  huts. 
The  yet  more  wretched  palaces. 
Contrasted  with  these  glorious  fanes 
Through  whifch  the  ghost  of  Freedom  stalks. 

Seem  like  a  well-known  tune 
Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved  to  hear 

Eemembered  now  in  sadness. 

But,  oh  !  how  much  more  changed. 

How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 

Of  human  nature  there  ^ 

Where  Socrates  expired  a  tyrant  slave. 
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*  A  coward  and  a  fool  spread  death  around. 
Where  Socrates  and  Plato  lived, 
A  cowled  and  hypocritical  priest 
Prays — curses— and  deceives.' 

We  should  not,  however,  despair.  The  misfortunes  which 
have  occurred  should  not  diminish  our  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  this  nation.  It  is  now  doubly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  prove  ourselves  the  friends  of  a  cause  to  which 
we  are  pledged,  and  which  others  have  deserted.  How 
much  we  owe  to  Attica — how  much  of  our  taste  for  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  all  those  arts  which  adorn  life,  have  sprung 
from  the  soil  of  Athens  !  We  do  not  venture  to  say — but 
sufficient  at  least  to  prevent  the  wildest  political  economist, 
if  we  have  any  such  among  our  readers,  blaming  us  for  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  present  state  of  Greece. 
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Among  the  Lapland  tribes  magic  was  iaught  by  father  to  son,  but  they  believed 
that  there  were  some,  who  in  three  sicknesses, — one  in  childhood,  one  in  youth,  one 
in  manhood, — the  spirits  themselves  taught  by  immediate  communion  the  secrets  of 
the  invisible  world ;  these  were  honoured  as  seere.--V.  Monb  Gbschichtb  dbs  Hbi- 

DBNTHUMS. 

I  WAS  a  glad  and  sunny  child, 

And  in  the  fount  of  life. 
Which,  gushing  from  its  hidden  cave 
In  many  a  clear  and  sparkling  wave. 

Each  with  sweet  music  rife. 
Wells  in  the  morning  sunlight  up 

E'en  to  its  stony  brim. 
Dropping  into  each  floweiy  cup 

That  trembles  on  the  rim ; 
Thence  trickling  thro'  the  long  soft  grass 
That  springs  up  green  where'er  it  pass, 
(E'en  from  the  stones  it  Kves  among, 
Ringing  a  clear  and  hearty  song. 
Each  joyous  chime  and  merry  burst 
As  fresh  and  glad  as  'twere  the  first,) — 
I  bathed,  and  quenched  my  healthy  thirst 

Until  my  heart  grew  wild. 

I  bounded  o*er  the  bounding  turf, 
I  shouted  to  the  shouting  surf, 

I  laughed  with  the  merry  streams ; 
My  playmates  were  the  birds  and  bees. 
The  noisy  wind,  the  whispering  breeze. 

And  changeful  summer  gleams. 
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And  in  the  still  and  snltiy  boars 
When  Nature  drooped  and  was  sad, 
Weary  with  thirst  and  heat. 
The  tread  of  my  li^ht  feet 
Was  cool  and  musical 
As  when  at  evening  fall 
Drop  by  drop  in  lonely  pools  the  summer  showers. 
And  the  desert  looked  up,  and  was  glad. 

I  strove  with  the  maddened  storm, 

I  leapt  the  crags  with  the  waterfall. 
For  the  blood  in  my  veins  was  warm. 

And  storm  and  streams,  and  gleams»  and  nil 
The  mighty  creatures  of  the  wila« 

In  their  fierce  and  exulting  play, 
Tliey  welcome  me 
To  their  company. 
And  they  laughed  to  see  a  little  child 

As  strong  and  as  glad  as  they. 

Then  a  shadow  came  before  my  eyes, 
And  a  weight  upon  my  he^rt, 
And  my  breath  came  slow. 
Laden  with  heavv  sighs. 

And  one  I  aid  not  know 
Ever  to  me 

Clung  wearily^  \  ) 

And  whispered  that  we  never  more  should  parti  • 

And  on  the  crags  where  I  was  wont  to  stand 
He  dragged  me  downwards  with  a  hettvy  li»md, 
And  OD  the  momitains  where  I  used  to  be 
As  mountain  breezes  free, 
He  came,  and  then  my  tiepa  fell  heavi]y ; 
And  in  the  forest  glad  and  lone. 
Where  winds  and  ancient  trees, 
And  the  torrent  and  the  breeze. 
Had  talked  to  me  as  a  creature  of  their  own. 

His  heavy  bre«th  my  voice  would  choke. 
His  wings  would  cloud  my  ^rit  o'er ; 
I  could  not  answer  when  they  spoke. 

And  I  was  of  their  feUowsh^  no  more. 
The  waters  laughed — ^I  could  not  Jauigh-^ 

In  their  ancient  dwelling 

Nature's  founts  were  weUi^g, 
Life-giving  as  of  old,  but  not  for  me  toquaif.' 

For  ever  would  he  bide 

By  my  side. 
And  'neath  his  heavy  tread  the  springs  were  dried. 
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From  crag  to  crag  the  torrent  sprung  ' 

Ever  jouog ; 
My  step  had  lost  its  spring ; 
The  young  winds  sang  their  wonted  song 
The  flowers  among — 
A  song  I  might  not  sing* 

The  ocean  and  the  stormy  winter  weather 
Flayed  their  wild  play  together. 

As  of  old ; 
I  could  not  play,  and  grew  to  dread  the  stortn — 
The  blood  in  Nature*s  veins  was  warm, — 

Mine  ran  cold. 


And  when  in  noon-tide  hours  of  weariness 
Nature  had  laid  her  down  to  sleep 
In  the  solitDide ; 
My  step  no  more  awoke  the  wilderness. 

My  voice  no  more  her  parched  heart  could  steep 
With  life  and  good^ 
Like  fountains  gushing  in  a  thirsty  place  ;-<- 
Nature  no  more  was  glad  to  see  my  &oe. 

For  I  was  faint  and  sad  as  she, 

And  wheresoe'er  my  steps  I  bent. 

Ever  with  me  that  Dark  One  went, 
With  heavy  footsteps  wearily. 

He  drank  my  eup  of  life  till  it  was  dry-** 

He  weighed  upon  my  heart  till  it  grew  cold — 

He  touched  my  eyelids  hot  and  heavSy, 
And  nothing  smiled  as  it  had  smiled  of  old. 

I  laid  me  down  upon  a  woodland  bank. 
Where  the  breath  of  Spring  came  slow  in  languid  sighs. 
And  smiles  on  me 
Beamed  tearfully 
From  out  the  holy  depths  of  violet  ^es ; 
My  heart  within  me  sank. 

I  laid  me  down  upon  the  bank  and  wept — 
A  sleep  which  was  not  sleep  came  o'er  my  soul ; 
Men  mourned  to  see  my  light  of  life  thus  fade ; 
They  knew  not  that  the  Ancient  One* 
That  shadow  o'er  my  soul  had  thrown. 
That  He  might  commnne  with  me  in  the  shade  ; 
That  cloud  of  sleep  around  my  sense  did  roll^ 
That  He  might  come  to  me  in  visions  as  I  slept. 
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They  knew  not  that  my  sleep  had  dreams — 
Dreams  to  which  all  that  seem  most  real  beside 
Are  but  as  lights  in  restless  waves  that  glide — 

The  changeful  image  of  most  changeful  gleams. 

For  life  is  one  long  sleep. 
O'er  which  in  gusts  do  sweep 

Visions  or  Hearen. 
The  body  but  a  closed  lid. 
By  which  the  real  world  is  hid. 
From  the  spirit  slumbering  dark  bebw. 
And  all  our  earthly  strife  and  woe, 
Tossings  in  slumber  to  and  fro ; 
And  all  we  know  of  Heaven's  l%ht. 
In  visions  of  the  day  or  night. 

To  us  is  given. 

I  talked  with  the  Ancient  One 
In  that  mysterious  seeming  slumber. 

Nor  yet  with  Him  alone. 
But  blessed  spirits  without  number. 

Who  crowd  around  his  throne ; 

And  loud  and  dear  the  tide  of  praises  sw«!l» 
Nor  only  in  that  lofty  sphere  they  dwell. 

But  round  his  children  throng. 
Invisibly  ever. 

And  pour  their  glorious  song, 
Tho'  audible  never — 

Save  when  at  evening  in  the  solitude. 
When  not  a  breeze  has  stirred, 

A  quiver  thrills  through  all  the  silent  wood ; 
Can  it  have  heard  ? 

O  what  a  drunkenness  of  joy  my  soul  doth  steep 

With  thought  of  the  unuttered  i^ions  of  that  sleep  ! 

And  I  have  been  since  then 

A  prophet  amongst  men. 
They  honour  me  as  one  whose  eyes 
Have  looked  upon  the  mysteries 

Of  the  true  world  where  spirits  dw«ll. 
To  whom  the  Great  Book  is  unrolled. 

Oh !  if  thus  reverently  they  deem 
Of  the  poor  fragments  of  that  dream, 
WUch  can  in  human  words  be  told. 
What  would  they  think  of  that  I  cannot  tell  ? 

And  when  that  awful  dumber  broke. 
He  who  so  long  of  late 

*  The  Lapland  appellation  for  God.^Der  Alted  v.  More, 
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Was  my  associate ; 
No  longer  closely  in  my  pathway  stood. 
But  ia  the  sky, 
Heavily, 
Like  a  thunder-cloud  with  dusky  wings  did  brood. 
And  to  something  of  my  former  life  I  woke. 

The  sunny  laugh,  the  spring-tide  sigh^ 

The  blood-fall  vein. 
The  bounding  step,  the  beaming  eye, 

Came  not  again. 
Joys  that  too  quickly  came  and  fled 

To  find  a  name, 
Whose  graves  were  but  a  flowery  bed  ; 

These  never  came. 
The  tears  that  started  in  my  eye, 

I  knew  not  whence ; 
And  ere  I  cauld  have  questioned  why. 

Were  from  hence. 
The  heart  that  danced  amongst  the  forms  of  spring, 
Like  them  a  joyous  growing-  thing ; 
These  came  not,  yet  to  me  were  brought 
A  thousand  joys  too  deep  for  thought. 
For  unto  the  suflering  one 
God  sent  a  joy  of  His  own  ; 
And  the  storm  and  the  solitude 
Again  unto  my  soul  were  good. 
For  ever  in  the  silence  and  the  din 
The  unseen  spirits  talked  to  mine  within.* 

Yet  on  my  pathway  evermore  . 
That  heavy  cloud  doth  darkly  lour, 

Like  thunder-laden  air ; 
Damping  each  transient  thought  of  mirth. 
Weighing  my  energies  to  earSi, 

A  burden  hard  to  bear. 

And  sometimes  when  I've  seen 

My  brothers  dancing  round. 

With  strength's  exulting  bound, 

Impatiently  my  heart  would  pray 

That  I  might  be  even  as  they. 
Even  as  I  had  been. 

But  then  some  gentle  ^rite  would  hover  by. 

And  breathe  a  high  and  cheering  word. 

Such  as  the  heart's  deep  waters  stirred. 
And  all  my  grief  would  melt  in  extasy. 
Nor  yet  beneath  the  cloud. 
By  suffering  is  my  spirit  bowed ; 
But  with  too  great  a  weight  of  glory. 
As  vrith  long  years  my  head  is  hoary. 
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This  feeble  frame  dissolTes  away 
Before  the  blaze  of  that  fall  day  ; 
Life,  breathing  with  too  strong  a  breath. 
Hath  crashed  my  body  into  death. 

And  twice  again  that  wondrous  guest 

Hath  come  close  to  my  side  as  of  old ; 
Hath  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  my  breast 

Until  my  blood  ran  cold ; 
Hath  hid  with  stifling  breath  again 

The  light  of  Ufe  from  me ; 
Hath  bound  me  with  a  three-fold  chain. 

That  draggeth  heavily. 
All  my  raptured  soid  to  steep 
In  the  sleep  which  is  not  sleep. 
To  me  he  is  no  more  unknown ; 
His  face  has  all  familiar  grown ; 
And  dearer  than  the  blessed  sun, — 
For  with  him  comes  the  Ancient  One. 

0  come  to  me  once  more. 
Shadow  my  spirit  o'er ; 

Three  times  thy  hand  hath  been  on  me 

Heavily ; 
Come  with  yet  heavier  grasp,  and  crush 

This  frame  to  dust ; 
Three  times  thy  breath  hath  dimmed  my  light 

Into  night ; 
Come  and  breathe  on  it  mightily 

Till  it  die. 
Three  times  the  cloud  of  sleep  o'er  my  soul 

Thou  didst  roll. 
Come  now,  and  fix  the  shadow  there  ; 

Let  me  sleep  e'er ; 
That  I  may  dream  those  visions  o'er 

Evermore. 
Nay,  with  loud  voice  this  slumber  break. 

That  I  may  wake, 
And  be  with  the  Ancient  One, 

By  his  throne. 
Come  now,  and  with  no  feeble  hand 

Strain  thy  band ; 
Until  this  heavy  veil  be  riven. 

Which  shuts  my  spirit  from  the  light ; 
Come,  Strong  One,  bear  my  soul  to  heaven. 
And  crush  this  lid  which  shrouds  my  sight. 

1  care  not  what  the  anguish  be. 
So  I  be  free. 

Come,  choke  this  slow  and  labouring  breath. 

And  I  will  bless  thee.  Death. 
March  12, 1644.  3^  ^ 
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A  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  Parishioners,     By  the  Rev:  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  M.A.     Cleaver. 

We  always  think  with  satis&ction  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  ministerial  labours  of  Mr.  Bennett  at  St.  Paul'Sj 
Knightsbridge.  He  would  have  been  equally  meritorious  as  a 
son  of  the  Church  and  a  priest  of  Ood,  if  his  kibours  had  not 
been  crowned  with  success;  but  the  fact  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful is  in  these  days  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy  consolatory 
and  encouraging.  He  is  an  Anglican  to  the  very  heart :  if  we 
were  to  search  for  a  thorough  Anglican  equally  removied  from 
Puritanism  and  from  Rome,  we  should  proceed  direct  to 
Knightsbridge,  and  we  should  find  him  in  the  vestry  of  St. 
PauKs^  He  has  been  consistent  in  his  church  principles,  and 
judicious  in  his  consistency.  He  has  gone  straight  to  the, 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  then,  when  be  won  their  hearts,  ha 
attacked  them  on  the  point  of  practice.  He  ifi  not  like  the 
tyrannical  youngsters,  who,  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
rubrics,  have  tried  to  force  them  down  the  throats  of  a  people 
as  ignorant  and  quite  as  self-wiHed  as  themselves.  But  Mr. 
Bennett  first  spoke  to  their  souls,  and  then,  when  the  souls  of 
his  people  were  converted,  and  were  prepared  like  his  own  toyield 
obedience  to  the  Church,  he  has  told  them  what  the  Church 
has  appointed,  and  why  she  has  appointed  it.  If  you  wish  to 
obtain  a  kneeling  congregation^  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  with  the 
beadle  to  each  pew  door  and  say.  The  rubric  says  kneel,  and 
kneel  you  shall.  You  must  first  preach  on  the  doctrine  of 
reverence  and  be  reverent  yourself,  and  dien  when  reverential 
feelings  are  excited  and  the  rabries  are  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  people,  they  will  be  glad  to  kneel ;  it  will  be  a 
comfort  to  them  to  adopt  a  niode  of  evincing  their  reverence 
without  having  the  appearance  of  singularity.  It  is,  on  this 
principle  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  acted,  and  hence  his  success. 
His  people  have  seen  him,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England, 
acting  consistently  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
neither  going  beyond  her  via,  media  line  to.  Popery,  nor 
falling  below  it  to  Puritanism,  and  they  have  been .  willing  to 
do  as  their  pastor  docs,  for  they  oan.  trqst  ti_m. 

The  Pastoral  Letter  which  has  given  rise  to  these  observa- 
tions is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bennett's  mode  of  proceeding. 
St.  Paul's  having  now  become  a  distinct  parish,  separate  from 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  and  also  from  St.  Peter's,  Pirn-, 
lico,  Mr.  Bennett  has  published  a  letter,  stating,  in  his  own 
plain   and   afiectionate    language,  what  he  expects  from  his 
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ifl3o;  and  I  am  also  aware 

l^^^df©  other  Churches  for  the 

itld  mamoges— Churches 

to  accommodate  tbeir 

s  rules  of  the  Church. 

ligbtiy-^^hd. 


•^» 


^t>|ip||r#||»sS^t|?$|!8,ve  any  meaning,  (and  ^he 
« J«pSiM^ii^^%t:|ftSgVal^le  of  the  churchmanship 
^f^'^^l^tfU^^S^i^  not  come,  strictly  speak- 
;gK#:(:&^IBiit^5l2):i^a;:aft^  Non-Conformistst  I 
iS-J:f anfcWI^Jflgl^f^ttt^ffl^  will  argue  the^e  qiiea- 
iiQ^if>W^I^#;(ii^S^5^V0ide  sU  oonsidwa^cipis  of 
^'^*1^^^;S§i^  with  ma  (tfa^xogh.it 

.--...-  .-.  •  y2||j(g5|^5^^       gud  loaaliiUy  by  this 

,    „„  .  „„    J^»Il$li*^  which yo» arepiofei^sing 

;•  « V?»  •^^  •^»  •^^  •^^  •^^  a^^ 

'»    0*9    m^m    ea      A    «^»  *^*  a^*  '       «• 

^S^?|<.gIIgBWitjStt^  we  do,  not  personally 

i^Si^^<Jf^<^'^^^^^e  supposed  that  this 

i^ridWsiiS^tl^'S^M^f^^        presbyter,  smarting 

i|i<|^iJ:iB£ij4bp§:^  to  expose  hua 

'^^fiE'^@,3A3^^iM^;*^4'fi^dD5^        passage  we  concur, 

!4Ma^jg;^,^;  jatf|ipBi9  indeed  confounded  as. 

j&'z^sc^'jsc^'t*^^^  but  the  Bishop  of 

"""lings  with  some  or  his 

5^^^  «.^«w,JJ:it«;:i9Ci:^«ieB  stern,  but  perhaps 

^^^1^  3|a^f  :gi^  #oi^l:r%  We  have  heard 

ppltJrifi|!^ifi|^5Sp;;pi«^  when  a 

,»  (jsaf.*  BQ       BBBB^^BOBOeBBB  ' 

••VAm  •■^»  •ajt*  •ajt*  •igt*  •ajt*  •ajt*  •AV'» 


'«iat 
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Cler^man  acting  Diabolud,  went  to  church  to  bear  false*  witf>e99 
against  a  brother  clergyman,  and  publishing  bis  We  in  the 
l^cord^  the  Bishop  was  ahmmed  and  tbreKtdnedtto  dojwhat  in' 
his  calmer  moments  he.  did  not.  We  have  beard  of  sonre  pas- 
sages between  his  lordship  and  Mr.  .fiemiett,  where  Mr.  Ben^ 
iiett*8  interpretation  of  a  rubric  differed  from  thttt  of  hislopd- 
ship»  thoogli  we  believe  Mr.  Bennett  was  right.  And  is  this 
the  diocesan  who  can  calmly  permit  a  yemral  motation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Prayer-^book  tkrot^out  London  i^  ■  Woe  to  a-  poor 
Pttseyite'  if  he  yeiltiires  in  his  iodiserelion  .to- preach  in^bb  saf** 
plice,  or  look  in  his  prayers  to  the  east  %  for  all  the  world  may 
spam  a  PuseykCy  aad  the  btsh6ps  of  Norwich  and  Durham, 
who  in  their  extreme  liberality  can^sympMthize  witfaScMiBian: 
preachers,  can  find  no  pity  in  their  liberal  souls  for  hini;  woe 
to  the^Puseyiteifhe  even  bbfeerVefif"  the  rubric,  if  itte  a  rubric 
ihat  the  people  determine  shall  not  be  observed,  but  as  to 
others,  fhoiign  they  are  guilty'  of  a  general  yiolatioa  of  the 
rules  of  the  Pra^er-booK^  they  remain  upehecked  by  their 
diQcesao.  This  is  not  a  state  pf'  things  which  the  excelknl 
Bishop  of  London  caa  approve  of;  nor-*bat  he  fears  to  act* 
Let  lilr.  Be&nett  s  success,  then,  give  him  conrage-^let  bmi 
publish  to  his  diooesev  as  Mr.  Bennett  to  his  paridh,  a  pastoriA 
address,  statuig  his  desire  that  in  his  diocese  the  general  viola^ 
tmiofih^  ruies  of  the  Prayer-book  shall  not  umget  preytill^ 
and  giving  hid  reason  Wh^  each  violated  rule  should  hen6efor(H 
bfe  6teertiid.  Let  not  his  lordship  sfeek,  Iftis  iii  his  Chai-ge, 
'fd  please  tw6  opjxfeite  parties^  and  so  ofiendt  both,— ^but  let 
him  st^te'tfi^  fact  as  it  plainly  is  :  let  him  imitate  Mr.  Bennett 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  like  Mr.  Bennett  £iis  exertions  will  t^o 
crowned  with  success^ 

Let  me  adopt  tJie  very  words  of  Mr.  Bennett : — 

'  There  is  a  grace  about  obedience,  which  must  be  acceptable  before 
God  ID  Christ,  and  the  rather  as  it  demands  any  sacrifice  of  our  own 
Willi  Let  tn  retiim  to  the  ways  and  times  of  our  forefathers — those 
goMen  times,  when  men  loved  the  Church  Catholic,  though  they  repu- 
diated Popery ;  and  contended  against  Puritanism,  though  they  loved 
the  word  of  God.  I  sgeak  now  to  my  brethren  of  the  higher  otdets — 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  live  in  this  paxish.  I  do  hp^estly  ex- 
press to  them  my  opiriioii,^tha3t  they  have  it  m  th^ir  power,  and  Mey 
t^Fy,'  k^  a  clafefs;  to  biin^  liabk  I£fe  and  spirit  to' our  Church,  and  1  en- 
treat of  them  to  exert  that  power.  Unless  they  So  exert  that  pow^r, 
the  iBTOflds  of  the  enemy  will  surely  previd,  and  we  shall  b^  lost.  1 
d»,  wMiout  any  sabterfoge,  openly^  say,  looidag  on  the  gro^s  negligenqe 
of  a^  great  pdftion  of  their  body^  that  danger '  pi^sses  '-round  us-:- 
LatstadinariaBism  on  one  lidey  Pbperyoii  the* other:  the  Ohureh  6f 
Eoaland  stands  in  the  meai^  asid  sdn  apfpealsc^tb  tiieirieheirandiaoUer 
of  hfsr. children  now  to  put  out  their  handa'andrsustaiii  hdhp.  .^Hew  sus- 
iUua  her?    By  oonfi>naing  to  her  ancientindea  aad  eiiatoma.*   By 

I  I  2 
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obeying  her.  By  looking  npoa  her  as  a  church — ^as  one  having  au- 
thority. By  displaying  to  the  world  that  they  do  think  she  is  the 
truth.  By  getting  rid  of  that  strange  nonchaliuice,  and  carelessness, 
and  lounging  sort  of  religion  which  so  many  of  them  have,  esteeming 
it  apparently  a  thing  of  the  drawing-room,  or  of  the  day's  fashion, 
instead  of  a  thing  of  life  or  death,  which  is  to  last  for  ever.  Religion 
is  surely  something  all-paramount — of  momentous  consequence :  or  it  is 
a  fable.  Men  ought  not  to  profess  her  unless  they  mean  something. 
If  they  do  mean  something,  let  them  shew  that  they  mean  it.  Better 
the  ''  violent  who  take  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  hy  storm,"  than  the 
^'  Gallios  who  care  about  none  of  these  things.''  It  is  the  apathy  of 
the  higher  orders  that  most  injures  us.  Their  unwillingness  to  move — 
their  slumber — ^their  tardiness  to  think — their  reluctance  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  see  before  them.  They  (he  it  spoken  without  offence)  as  a 
class,  being  merely  nomitial  churchmeny  have  made  the  many  positive 
Dissenters.  They  being  virttuilly  disobedient,  have  caused  the  poor  to 
be  disobedient  really.  The  few  of  the  people  that  are  sincerely  reli- 
ligious — that  have  hearts — ^that  helieve  in  a  Church  as  something  alive, 
look  on  in  astonishment.  They  fly  discomfited,  when  they  see  such 
treatment  of  her  by  her  great  ones.  She  seems  to  them,  and  riot  un- 
naturally, without  strength— a  mere  skeleton,  without  spirit,  or  flesh, 
or  blood.  What  then  do  they  ?  They  seek  shelter  in  Rome,  or  hide 
themselves  in  dissent.' 

Among  his  other  good  plans  for  the  unfortunate  of  his  parish  , 
Mr.  Bennett  has  instituted  Sisters  of  Charity.  This  has  been 
already  done  in  Mr.  Dodsworth's  parish,  and  we  understand 
Dr.  Hook  is  forming  a  similar  society  in  Leeds.  These  are 
good  signs  for  life  in  the  Church.  We  would  only  give  one 
word  of  warning :  let  the  work  be  real ;  let  there  be  no  imita- 
tion of  llomish  institutions ;  all  institutions  are  bad  ;  let  a  few 
good  persons  hie  together,  and  let  rules  be  formed  as  exi- 
gencies occur :  let  them  dress  decently,  but  not  so  as  to  attract 
notice  ;  and  let  real  work  be  required,  so  that  no  imaginative 
spinsters,  after  advertising  for  husbands  in  vaiD»  may  resort 
to  the  institution  because  it  is  so  interesting :  let  no  faded 
Juliets  be  admitted  to  while  away  their  time  in  sentimental 
devotion.  Hard-working  persons  who  will  act  as  nurses,  and 
really  attend  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  these  are  the  persons 
wanted.     Mr.  Bennett  speaks  thus  of  his  institution  : — 

^SOCIETIES. 

'  In  this,  I  shall  first  advert  to  the  institution  of  "  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity." These  are  Christian  women  who  live  together  under  certain 
rules,  and  whose  oflice  it  is  under  the  clergy  to  visit  and  nurse  the  sick ; 
to  instruct  the  poor,  to  bring  children  to  the  font,  to  help  the  aged.i^d 
infirm  ;  and,  in  short,  to  perform  all  the  good  works  of  our  Christian 
calling,  the  fruits  of  "Charity."  For.  the  extension  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  this  institution  we  have  need  of  your  countenance  and 
alms-giving;'and  any  pious. women  of  a  deep  and  devotional  character* 
who  would  personally  join  this  institution,  dedicating  themselves  to  the 
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service  of  God  and  the  Cburch,  I  should  be  thankful  to  receive,  and 
should  be  happy  to  communicate  to  them  the  rules  under  which  they 
live.  If  there  be  any  such,  I  would  anxiously  call  upon  them  for  their 
co-operation  in  the  good  works  of  Christianity,  as  a  source  of  strength- 
ening the  Church,  according  to  their  power,  more  valuable  than  any 
other  of  its  kind.  Let  them  not  be  afraid  of  the  name.  "  Charity**  is 
not  a  word  that  any  Christian  need  fear.  I'he  rules  are  simple,  the 
oifice  humble,  but  the  happiness  of  doing  good  is  beyond  price.  Gladly 
should  I  receive  more  of  such  "  Sisters"  to  join  in  this  holy  work  with 
their  brethren  the  Clergy.* 

There  is  one  measure  which  Mr.  Bennett  is  about  to  adopt 
which  is  certainly  a  bold  step  ;  it  is  the  division  of  the  present 
morning  service  into  two.  We  wish  him  success.  The  English 
are  a  people  who  are  apt  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  superiors. 
If  the  aristocratic  members  of  St.  Paul's  congregation  accede 
to  their  pastor's  proposal  for  a  division  of  the  morning  service, 
we  may  expect  some  of  the  respectable^  as  distinguished  from 
the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  community,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. The  tyrants  in  every  vestry  and  congregation  are  not 
the  really  religious  persons,  but  the  respectables^  i.  e.  the  rich, 
for  in  England  poverty  is  not  considered  respectable;  the 
Fine-bonnet-ocracy  in  our  country  towns,  the  fair  and  vulgar 
ladies  who  attend  Church  to  show  off  their  finery,  and  who  stir 
up  their  husbands  against  the  poor  pastor  if  he  is  suspected  of 
being  guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  Puseyism,  —  these  are  the 
tyrants  who  prevent  improvement  in  the  Church  of  England. 
And  if  they  once  hear  tiiat  the  great  people  of  Eaton  Square 
assent  to  a  division  of  the  services,  we  may  expect  the  division 
to  take  place  in  various  other  places.  Now  we  believe  that 
most  religious  persons  are  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  division  of 
services  effected.  The  length  of  the  present  services  is  fa- 
tiguing to  those  who  throw  into  those  services  their  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  services  will 
themselves  be  more  reverentially  conducted  when  they  are 
shortened:  The  inconvenience  of  attending  at  two  separate 
times  in  the  morning  will,  of  course,  be  great  to  those  who 
live  at  any  distance  from  the  Church;  but  a  really  religious 
person  will  make  any  sacrifice  of  inconvenience,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  services  while  they  are 
performed.  That  the  division  of  the  services  is  what  the 
Church  intends,  no  one,  we  presume,  can  doubt.  'Till  the 
last  review,'  says  Wheatley,  'in  1661,  the  Litany  was  de* 
signed  to  be  a  distinct  service  by  itself,  and  to  be  used  some 
time  after  morning  service  was  over.'  Bishop  Cosins  re- 
4.marks,  that  '  in  the  Rubric  before  the  Commination,  it  was 
ordered,  that  after  morning  prayer  is  done,'  which  was  tlien 
done  betimes,  and  while  it  was  yet  morning,  not  put  off  as 
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siDce  till  towards  nooD,  *  the  people  shall  be  called  together 
again  to  tbe  Litany  at  the  tollmg  of  a  bell,  after  t^e  accus- 
tomed manaer.'  ^  that  the  custom  was  in  those  days,  to  go 
home  after  morning  prayer,  and  to  come  again  to  the  Litany. 

It  is  very  clear<hpw  tbe  present  mode  of  leading  the  services 
c^^  into  vogue*  Pers9ns  coming  from  a  distance  remained 
in  churph  between  morning  prayer  and  the  oommencement  of 
the  Jiitany  engaged  in  private  devotion.  As  the  spirit  of  ultra- 
Protestantism  crept  into  our  Church,  the  spirit  of  private 
devotion,  of  course,  decreased.  It  began  to  be  considered  a 
waste  oi'  time  to  remain  so  long  in  God^s  house,  and  good- 
natured  Curates,  therefore,  began  the  Litany  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  morning  service.  By  this  arrangement  aome  of 
the  brayers  Were  repeated,  and  eonsequeutlj^  at  the  last  review 
provision  was  made  against  this  inconvenience,  and  by  this 
provision  the  abuse  has  been  continued.  As  we  profess  to  be 
rational  reformers,  we  are,  of  couree,  pleased  to  see  any 
attempt  made  to  correct  any  abuse.  We  shall  pemit  Mr. 
Bennett  to  speak  for  himself  on  this  subject,  and  the  i^eader 
will  have  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  bringing  subjects  before 
his  people,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  clerical 
reaaers.  Having  stated  his  wish  to  have  morning  prayer  at  an 
earlier  hour,  be  savs,  '  Now  let  us  fairly  consider  this  question 
on  its  real  merits.  I  will  first  dispose  of  certain  objections 
that  are  made.' 

•OBJECTIONS.  '  *;  ' 

'i  •Im4.  dt^not  like  the  idea  of  eonmendiig  Moniing  Prayer  qi|  Sun- 

'<days  at  aa  earlier  hour,  beeanae  my  kusineas  and  trade  compels  me  to 

%it  lip  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  cannot  wind  up  my  accounts  and 

'  cempletv  my  we^'s  business  till  Sanday  momipg.    I  then  require 

more  rest  in  bfed  on  Sunday  morning  than  on  any  other,  and  could  not 

well  be  at' Church  before  ejleven  o'clock.    As  it  is,  I  am  frequently  late, 

owmg  to  business  on  Sunday  morning  which  is  unavoidable ;  Siad  in- 

de^,  many  of  the  shops  are  open,  and  business  goi^g  on  till,  perhaps, 

^n  o'cloek-**or  later. 

'  II. — I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  commencing  Morning  Prayer  on  Sun- 
days at  an  earlier  hour,  because  1  am  in, the  habit  of  joipwg  in  great 
•  ditmier  parties,  and  sometimes  going  to  the  theatre,  and  the  opera, 
''wyeh  •places  of  amusement  very  frtquendy  do  not  close  till  one  or  two 
o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning.     It  would,  therefore,  be  very  incpn- 
it^nient  to  thMt  of  m-ea^her  hour.    As  it  is,  I  am  frequently  unable, 
>%M'Bo>are:m|y  servants^  to  go  to  church  even  at  eleven,  and  then  I  am 
4ired  and  4afe:^d$  and  anything  but  fit  to  w(»*stnp  God. 
•'    *^III.-^I  do  not  think  were  is  any  necessity  for  dividing  the  services. 
There  is  teo'inuch  singing,  and  great  time  wasted  in  the  Choral  method 
of  performing  the  Prayers  and  Psalms  at  St  Paul's.     It  is  true  I  am 
fond  mysdf  of  going  to  Westminster  Abbey,  aqd  particularly  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  where  we  have  beautiful  chanting  and  anthems ;  but  then,  these 
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things  are  not  meant  for  a  parish  church.     Let  the  service  be  done  as 
at  otner  places. 

'  IV. — I  do  not  like  innovations.     I  never  heard  of  Motnii^  Prayer 
being  pefformed  by  itself.    Let  us  keep  to  the  old  paths. 

*  ANSWERS  TO  THE  OBJECTTIONS. 

•I. — ^The  institutiop  of  the  Sabbath^  from  whence  our  Lord's  Day 
derives  its  principle  of  Rest,  was  meant  for  a  Religious  Rest.  A 
Religious  Rest  involves  an  abstinence  altogether  from  such  work  of 
accounts^  or  matter  of  business  as  the  Objector  describes.  The  work 
^f  the  week  should  be  thrown  further  back.  If  such  work' is  done  so 
late  on  Saturday  night  as  to  incapacitate  a  man  from  rising  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  that  work  is  virtually  an  infringement  of  the 
Day  of  Rest,  just  as  much  as  thoush  it  had  been  done  on  the  very  day. 
If  we  can  **  tat  early,  and  late  take  rest"  on  any  odier  day,  and  only 
en  Sunday  spend  the  morning  in  idleness,  is  that  offering  to  God 
our  hearts  sad  bodies  as  He.  would  have  them  ?  Now  if  the 
Churelr  bdl  mxt  Jto  invite  men  at  an  earlier  hour  to  come  and 
sing  Grod's  praise,  a«d  worship  Him, — the  rising  sun, — ^Hhe  Day 
Spring  from  on  h]gh"^f  the  practice  of  our  lives  were  to  make  Sun- 
day, be^  in  the  morning,  and  not  at  approaching  noon ;  we  iniglit 
ji^rluips  (Grod  helping  us)  do  more  to  abolish  the  common  Sunday 
trading  wl^ich  now  prevails  in  this  tovm,  than  all  the  Societies  in' the 
world,  tiet  die  Church  b^ll  sound— 4he  trader  will  be  driven  to  shut 
up  his  place  of  merchandize,  lind  the  tx^erchant  his  abcount  book,  and 
thie  gentlbman  hisn^Wsp&pe^.  Sunday  has  begun.  .  The  people  larei  at 
prayers.  Come  with  me  and  worship  God,  not  Mammon*:  **Siefj%w 
ber  the  Sabbath  Day  to  >^p  it  Holy,"— All  the  Sabbath  Daj— not 
from  noon  to  evening,,  but  from  morning  to  night. 
^'*  II.T^Yoii  are  a  Ohrislaain.  Pot  off* theatres  and  balls,  jshoye  all, 
the  opera  on  Saturday  night.  Let  your  servants  hwvQxesti  and  yiour 
bwh  mind  an^  spirit  coniposure.  Pause  in  the  world's  career  of  never- 
ceasing  pleasure.  For  one  night  at  least  Think.  What  fitness  can  you 
be  in  on  Sunday  morning  to  come  to  the  House  of  Grod }  weary, 
jaded,  your  mind' dissipated  With  the  excitement  of  carnal  pleasures  ? 
Is  this  a  mind  to  pray  ?  Of  course  Holy  Communion  you  can  never 
lihink  of  ?  It  would  be  a  sin.  And  will  you  object  to  good  Christians 
worshipping  God  at  an  early  hour,  because  you  are  a  d^pated  world- 
ling yourself  ?  Woidd  you  neither  enter  God's  kinsdom  yourself,  nor 
albw  others  who  would  be  willing  to  enter,  to  do  so  7  Sacrifice  Satur- 
'  dky  evening  to  God.  Then  come  and  worship  Him  in  the  beauty  of 
Holiness  on  Sunday  morning,  with  a  mind  and  spirit  fresh,  active,  and 
>dlling. 

/  III. — ^This  is  a  matter  of  simple  love  of  God.  Shall  we  not  per- 
form our  services  and  sing  unto  God  with  the  heet  member  that  we 
have  ?  When  we  can  sing  not  sing  ?  Do  what  is  careless,  slov^y, 
cold,  and  undevotional,  when  we  know  what  is  risht,  and  have  means 
to  do  it  ?  Besides,  look  at  the  noble  and  the  rich.  How  we  read  of 
them,  as  the  Objector  acknowledges,  flocking  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  to 
enjoy  the  Choral  Service.     Can  they  then  turn  round  and  object  to  the 

10 
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same  Choral  Service  for  the  poor?  There  is  only  one  Prayer  Book 
for  the  Chapel  Royal,  as  well  as  for  the  Parish  Church ;  for  the  poor,  a» 
for  the  rich.  What  is  right  for  the  one  is  right  for  the  other.  Besides, 
the  consumption  of  time  is  in  the  administering  Holy  Communion,  not 
the  singing.  It  is  the  presence  of  120  Communicants  and  upwards 
weekly,  ft  is .  this  which  occupies  the  time.  Would  they  who  are 
non-Communicanta  hinder  the  approach  of  the  Communicants,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  selfish  prejudices,  become  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  wapr  of  Christ's  kingdom  m  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  i  Surely 
a  consistent  man,  and  a  reasoning  man  would  say — It  is  true ;  the 
Church  commands  Holy  Communion  weekly,  and  the  Clergy  are  right 
in  celebrating  it :  I  must  not  hinder  that  which  is  good  for  others, 
though  I  may  not  take  advantage  of  it  myself. 

'  IV. — Innovation  is  on  the  other  side.  Innovation  must  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  those  who  have  mingled  together  Services  which  were 
meant  to  be  separate ;  not  to  those  who  desire  to  restore  their  ancient 
uses.  He  that  only  carries  his  ideas  of  the  Church  to  the  beginning 
of  his  own  life,  is  not  competent^to  speak  about  Innovations.  Now 
let  us  hear  what  is  said  by  an  eminent  writer  on  the  Church  Services. 

•  "  The  original  custom  of  the  Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  was  to 
celebrate  the  Matins  and  the  Communion  at  different  hours.  Such  is 
still  the  custom  at  those  three  Cathedrals  above  mentioned,  [Winchester, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,]  and  at  the  College  of  Winchester ;  and,  as 
Wheatly  informs  us,  formerly  at  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  and  tradi- 
tion gives  the  same  account  of  Canterbury,  and  possibly  of  many  other 
places.  It  would  appear  from  passages  in  Archbishop  Grindal's  Life, 
that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  the  Diocese  of  York,  till  altered  by 
his  authority.  Whether  his  interference  in  this  respect  was  beneficifd 
is  more  than  questionable.  From  many  circumstances  of  his  life,  it  is 
evident  that  his  early  foreign  training  had  incapacited  him  from  a  suffi- 
ciently discriminative  estimate  of  our  Liturgy.  In  country  parishes, 
indeed,  where  the  population  is  scattered,  this  division  might  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  a  neglect  either  of  the  Morning  or  the  Communion 
Service,  since  attendance  on  both  would  often  be  impracticable.  But 
in  towns  and  in  Cathedral  cities  especially,  this  objection  does  not 
exist,  from  the  nearness  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Churches.  The 
division  might  have  the  effect,  in  the  first  place,  of  giving  to  the  wor- 
shippers a  more  distinct  apprehension  of  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
several  Service,  who  now,  from  the  extreme  length  of  the  three  con- 
joined offices,  (especially  on  Communion  Sundays,)  are  unwiDingly 
compelled  to  absent  themselves ;  and  in  the  last  place,  of  affording 
opportunities  to  different  members  of  families,  who  now  cannot  attend 
simultaneously,  of  going  to  Church  once  at  least  in  the  morning,  whereas 
now  many  are  obliged  to  postpone  their  public  devotions  till  the 
evening.  Besides  this,  ^s  regards  the  Cathedral  Service  in  particular, 
all  excuse  would  be  removed  for  omitting  any  part  of  the  prescribed 
office  (as  the  Anthem),  or  of  mutilating  any  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Cathedral  mode.  A  simple  recurrence  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Church's  regulations  in  this  respect,  as  many  others,  would 
supersede  many  of  those  awkward  and  unauthorized  contrivances, 
which  are  now  often  considered  necessary.  -• 
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'  Were  the  Communicants  as  numerous  as  every  zealous  clergyman 
assuredly  desires,  such  a  division  would  be  imperatively/  necessary  : 
even  now  it  is  not  required  in  at  least  the  great  London  Churches"  * 

'  But  suffer  me  to  do  something  more  than  merely  answer  objections. 
All  these  objections,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  a  mere 
selfish  secular  spirit,  each  man  looking  to  his  own  little  comforts  and 
ways  father  than  at  the  wants  of  others — ^not  considering  truths  and 
God's  glory*     I  would  desire  to  put  before  you  in  a  short  way  the 

'INCONSISTENCIES 

'  involved  in  the  junction  of  the  Services,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

M.  In  the  Collect  for  Grace,  we  thank  God  that  he  has  brought 
us  "  safely  to  the  beginning  of  this  day,"  the  hour  of  so  doing 
being  noony  and  the  sun  at  its  meridian, 
'    *  2.  We  repeat — (one  certainly  must  be  needless.) 
'  1 .  Two  Addresses  to  the  People. 
?  *  2.  Two  Confessions  of  Sin. 

'  '3.  Two  Absolutions  from  Sin. 

*4.  Two  Creeds. 

*  5.  Two  Sets  of  Lessons  : — 1.  The  Lessons  of  Matins. 

2.  The  Law,  Gospel,  and  Epistle, 

r  '  6.  Two  Sets  of  Psalmody    1.  The  Psalms  of  David. 

»  and  Anthems.             2.  The  Hymns  of  the  Eucharist, 

t  *  7.  Two  Prayers  for  the  Queen. 

t  '8.  The  Lord's  Prayer  five  times. 

t  '  Now  let  any  candid  person  examine  the  constitution  of  the  two 

^  Services  without  the  prejudices  of  habit.     The  whole  spirit  of  each  is 

5  most  assuredly  independent  of  the  other,  just  as  much  as  Evensong  is 

1.  independent  of  Matins. 

:  '  But  from  this  let  us  turn  to  the 

\  ' ADVANTAGES 

of  a  separate  performance  of  the  two  Services. 

\'  M.  If  Morning  Prayer  were  by  itself  at  an  earlier  hour,  many  poor 

and  others  might  find  room  in  the  Church,  whence  now  they 

f  are  entirely  shut  out. 

,'  *  2.  The  whole  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  sanctified,  and  not  as 

.;  now,  the  morning  left  for   secular  pursuits   of  trade,  and 

reading  of  newspapers,  and  lying  in  bed. 

V  *  3.  Another  opportunity  would  be  given  for  hearing  the  Word  of 

]j  God,  a  Sermon  being  added  to  the  Matins*  Service  for  early, 

^  worshippers. 

^  '4.  Infirm,  aged,  weak  persons,  and  invalids,  might  have  an  op- 

portunity of  coming  to  the  Altar  for  the  holy  Eucharist,  the 
time  being  shorter.  '    . 

*  5.  The  poor  might  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  holy  Com- 
munion, and  also  servants,  whereas  they  are  now  utterly  de- 
barred from  any  attempt  to  do  so — the  Service  not  terminat- 
ing imtil  (as  before  observed)  half-past  two  o'clock. 

♦  Jebb'a  Ohoial  Servicct  p.  227-8. 
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'6.  We  should  all,  botli  clergy  and  hity,  partibdariy  eyidren, 
worahip  God  with  greater  alacrity,  and  Bpiiit,  and  not  be,  as 
too  many  of  the  best  of  lis  are,  lethargic,  weary,  and  ooUl  in 
our  devotions;  ^ 

"t.  The  clei^  w<Mdd  kave  tim^  to  rest  between  the  Commnni<Hi 
Service  andtba  £ve«ikig  Prayer,  whereas  now  (vety  fre^oently 
they  have  not  time  eien  to'  take  off  their  lobes. 
'  In  short,  the  more  we  Umi'  the  question  nnmd  and  ronnd^  th»  meae 
we  see  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which  would  arise  frsm  it ;  a|id  the 
more  I  daily  think  fHf  it,  and  eonverse  with  others  about  it,  the  more 
convinced  I  am,  that  there  would  not  be  a  more  effieacbos  plaa-  fcr 
restoring  the  true  prindples  of  our  Church,  iot  regaining  the  lost  aflfec- 
tiana  of  our  jpcople,  and  for  throwing  a  deeper  and  more  spif^tual 
feeling  into  the  worship  which  we  offer  to  Almigh^  God.  ' 

^  And  now  the  question  comes.  Can  it  be  done?  The  fburt^eiith 
canon  directs  that  *^  the  Common  Prayer  shall  be  said  or '  svmg '  dis- 
tinctly and  reverently  upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  tb  be  'kept 
holv  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  their  Eves,  and  at  oenFaaii^t 
and  usual  times  on  those  days,  said  in  such  place  of  eveiy-Chusolr.as 
the  Bishof}  of  the  Diocese  or  BDclesiaatieal  ordinary  shall  ihidc  np^t 
fbr  the  laxgmeas  and  staaitiiiss  of 'the  8aine»  so  as  the  people  v^y  be 
mostiodifiedi''  The^  qucgsltion.  then  will  turn  upon  the  poi^^ — ^whether 
to  hmre-tbe  Mori^bg  Prayer  at  an  earlier  bQW^  say  ni^  o'clock  in  the 
jQAming — cleaving  the  holy  Communion  for  a  somewhat  later  period  of 
tl^e  ,4«J>  3ay  eleven  o'cloqt,  .or  ]Mf-past  eleven — ^would  faH  wnbliil't&is 
^afion  90  as  tope  A  cpnv^nient'and  usual  time.  Kow  seeiug'^n'we 
.  ^ve  daily  praver  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  knorning'at  our  <^m'^htii€fh, 
and  seeing  that  somje  churches  have  it  at  seven  o'clock ;  '^seehks  thdt^fDC 
Chapel  Boyal  has  it  aitwetve  o'clock  even  oh  'Sundays;  and  thcOBith^ 
drals  at  ten  o'clock,  i*ten'on  Bu^days;  it  would*  foUow,  !•  tfaiidt,ithat 
our  taking  an^  other  hcffkt  besides  that  of  eleven  would  be  quite  wilUn 
iSiis.  canon,  and  eifen'witk(A&  reftrenor'tq  the'ordinaty,^it:mighit  at 
once  be  dcne^  so  loi^  as  it  im-comenient  and  fw.edjySffwrioi^  ii|[)4this 
the  point  I  .hate.beepi  stct^di^  to^shew  Still  to  i9  anythm^tK»t&oif^ 
^Ae  Mskopi  as  not  .good  i  to  do  any  tl^uig  ^  direct  opposition  ^  his 
,.  wiisbes,  ,in  i^  manner  which  bad  the  slightest  i^spe^  of  doubt  upon  it, 
,waul4  i^t  be  in  accordance  with  the.  Priest's  ordpation  vow'  of  phe- 
'^iei^ce.  Wheresoever  indeed  the. power  that  commands  is  sup^H<^  lo 
Jlie  JBi^hop,  ,there  the  Priest's  duty  i^  to  obey  the  supenor  power,  even 
i^gf^nst  the  wishes  of  the  Bishop,  for^e  l^shdp  himself  is  boulid'to 
'  obey  the  law  of  the  Ghur<^h.  But  in  the  .matter  before  us,- a  qneistion 
of  convenience  and  ordei',  his  advice  atid  opinion  should  certeitiiy,'eVen 
'  ifnot  for  doty,  still  fbr  the  spirit  of  kindi^ess  and  Chriistian  Idte,  be 
ascertained^  But  supposing  the  Bishop's  ooncurrience  obtained,*  there 
cannot  be  any  difficulty  whatsoever.  It  may  be  donei  on  any  Siuid|i)r ; 
a  few  weeks  will  see  the  great  blessing  attending  it,  and  we  shall  have 
the  satis&ction^  I  feel  sure,  of  doing  mone  towards  the  hallowing  of  the 
Cturistian  SabWh,  than  by  any  other  means  which  coujid  be  devised. 
I  am  borne  out  in  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  from  a  fact 
which  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  all  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  subject,  namely,  a  very  recent  adoption  qf  the  plan  in 
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on  your  part  you  do  not  approve^  let  it  not,  I  beseech  yon,  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  approval  of  the  latter  part.     It  might  perhaps  have  been 
better  policy,  had  I  put  aside  all  topics  wherein  a  difference  of  opinion 
might  have  arisen,  as  in  what  was  said  about   the   Services  of  the 
Church,  and  about  the  division  of  the  Morning  Prayer ;  but  I  think 
policy  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  responsible  to  Grod  for  the  souls  of  men, 
a  viery  dangerous  ground  of  action.     God's  blessing  will  not  eventually 
rest  on  policy,  if  policy  be  assumed  as  a  thing  distinct  ^m  duty.     I 
must  tell  you  the  trutn,  come  what  may,  and  trust  that  Grod  will  open 
your  hearts  to  receive  it ;  and  that  I  may  safely  ask  the  question  wluch 
St.  Paul  asked,  "  Am  I  become  your  enemy  because  I  tell  you  the 
truth  V*     God  forbid !     Let  us  work  faithfully  together.     Come  with 
me  into  the  lanes  and  streets  of  this  great  city.     Come  with  me  and 
visit  the  dens  of  infamy,  and  the  haunts  of  vice,  ignorance,  filth,  abd 
atheism,  with  which  it  abounds.     Come  with  me,  and  lead  the  story  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus.     Come  with  me,  and  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
Holy  Book,   by  whose  precepts  your  lives  are,  at  least  in  theory, 
guided;  then  look  at  your  noble  houses,  and  the  trappings  of  your 
equipages,  the  gold  that  ghtters  on  your  sideboards,  and  the  jewels 
that  gleam  on  your  bosoms; — ^then  say  within  your  secret  conscience,  as 
standing  before  the  great  and  terrible  God  at  the  day  of  judgment,— 
What  shall  I  do,  if  I  give  not  of  the  one  to- relieve  the  other?     O  my 
Brethren,  come  and  let  us  reason  together.     All  these  things  will  have 
an  end.  Your  rank  and  your  earthly  privileges,  and  your  superiority  above 
other  men,  will  have  an  end.     Seek  for  some  other  rank  than  that  which 
you  have  here,  higher  privileges,  a  better  superiority,  where  "the  first 
will  be  last,  and  the  last  first."    I  shew  you  the  way.    I  lead  you  in  the 
way.  I  am  appointed  so  to  do.  Will  you  follow  i  Grod  grant  that  you 
may.    God  grant  that  in  dutiful  allegiance  to  our  deJEir  mother  the  Church 
of  England,  undeterred  by  the  firowns  of  the  gainsayers,  and  fearless  of  the 
ridicule  of  the  foolish,  in  order,  patience,  and  sobriety,   we  may  pro? 
ceed  together,  as  we  have  begun  ;  thinking  it  gain,  if  the  world  speak 
against  us,  so  long  as  God  be  for  us.     There  stands  before  us  still,  the 
Church,  the  Catholic  Church  of  England.     She,  in  whose  font  of  re- 
generation we  were  new  born,  in  whose  bosom  we  were  nurtured,  and 
by  whose  Sacraments  we  have  been  duly  fed.     Her  ways  are  clear,  her 
paths  direct,  her  doctrine  Apostolical.     In  these  we  will  walk  (Grod 
keeping  us)  as  long  as  life  shall  remain,  neither  turning  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left ;  and  when  the  last  hour  shall  come,  in  her  folds 
still  dwelling,  we  will  fear  no  evil,  but  cheerfully  pass  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  because  His  rod  and  His  staff,  who  is 
her  head,  will  comfort  us.     Others  may  forsake  or  make  light  of  the 
rules  of  the  Church — ^let  not  us.    Others  may  forsake  their  appointed 
Bishops  and  Priests — let  not  us.     Others  may  make  an  outcry  about 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Church  of  Bx)me — ^let  not  us.;  but  rather 
let  us  shew  by  our  actions,  by  our  prayers,"  by  our  Alms-deeds,  by  our 
self-sacrifice,  by  our  daily  devotion  in  the  House  of  Grod,  and  by  our 
constant  communion  at  his  Holy  Altar,  that  we  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Catholic  and  a  Romanist,  and  glorying  in  the  name  of 
one,  so  beat  off  all  possibility  of  being  mistaken  for  the  other. 
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When  the  celebrated  Sir  John  FalstafF,  or  as  he  himself 
would  have  had  it  written,  '  Jack  FalsfafF  with  his  familiars; 
John  with  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  Sir  John  with  all 
Europe,' — when  this  celebrated  individual  fell  into  a  train  of 
moralizing  on  the  character  of  Prince  John,  he  ascribed  the 
chief  defects  in  that  royal  youtli's  character  to  his  habits  of 
sobriety.  '  Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy 
doth  not  love  me;  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh  ;  but 
that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine/  And  then  follows  a 
racy  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  the  joyous  grape.  *  Jt  ascends 
me  into  the  brain;  dries  me  there  all  the  dull  and  crudy 
vapours  which  environ  it :  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  for- 
getive,  full  of  niral)le,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes.**  Now  in 
all  this,  Sir  John  was  following  what  had  been  laid  down  long 
before  his  day,  and  by  men  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp, — 
I  mean  Socrates  and  Plato  :  and  though  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  our  jolly  knight  had  never  read  the  one  and 
cared  not  for  the  other,  yet  the  principle  was  the  same  in  each 
case,  and  not  more  vigorously  was  it  put  into  practice  by  him 
at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  East  Cheap,  with  Ancient  Pistol 
and  Bardolph  as  his  guests,  than  it  was  (making  all  propor- 
tionate allowance  for  the  difference  of  size  and  capaciousness) 
by  Socrates  himself  in  the  mansions  of  his  attic  hosts.     Our 

J  resent  object  is  with  these  latter  rather  than  with  '  poor  old 
ack,'  so  we  will  e'en  dismiss  him  in  his  glory — 

'  To  lard  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along,' f 

and  proceed,  in  accordance  with  the  title  of  this  article,  to  lay 
before  the  public,  as  distinctly  as  we  can,  an  account  of  the 
Greek  Banquets— an  account,  we  fear,  somewhat  scanty,  and 
oftentimes  unsatisfactory,  yet  prepared  with  some  care,  and  the 
results,  we  assure  our  readers,  of  no  few  hours  of  midnight 
study.  But  before  we  come  to  that  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  immediately  to  treat,  it  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  domestic  economy  which  regulated  the 
meals  of  the  Grecians,— their  times  and  manner.  To  the  very 
remotest  periods,  indeed,  we  would  not  wish  to  recur,  though 
it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  notice  the  origin  of  cookery 
and  cooks  as  narrated  in  Athenseus.     Gravely  does  the  article 

•  Henry  IV.    2nd  Pt.  Act  iy.  Sc.  3. 
t  H^nry  IV.     Ist  Pt.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 
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aeeoont  ibr  the  iiitrodtMtion  of  hi9'profefti»iM.  vMen^' you 
must  toow^  used  in  the  isarly  days  to  e«t.4ne  aootk^r,  a  prae- 
tiee  attended  with  marvellous  many  iMonveiiieiiDeSttitt'Otte 
arose  of  a  goodly  ondorstaBdiag)  who«ae9ffioedtotlie  godsvand 
eoeked  the  flefib  of  the  vjctim — whereof  when  hislriamls  Ind^ 
eaten,  and  found  It  to  be  relishable  ifood  and  {^easantfer  tham 
the  meat  they  had  been  aooastemed  to,  they  Jeft  cff  to  kilL^m^ 
another,  and  did  Toast  animals  iiifitead ;  aad^so  by  Iktle^aad- 
Kttle  did  theoook's  art  come  into  repoce/  But  to  pk-oceed^i^^ 
In  the  primitire  ages  of  Homer's  heroes,  4h^  immber  of  mealk 
was  limited  to  two  a  day,  hreakfiUt  (afMoroy)  an&mffpeif  (Sopmn^^, 
while  the*  term  Mnror  was  applied  indttBrirnHKUkely-Ui  both.' 
The  early  meal  seems  to  have  cousisted  simply  of  iM-eadidipiKRi 
ID  wine^  (whence  its  name,  cucpc^mr/Aa);  Jmt  at  sBp^r^^wloi^ 
took  place  at  an  early  lionr  in  the  eveniiigi»  meat  ^tm  fieoeAfvA 
enough ;  the  labours  of  the  day  were  eo&d,.  and^tbciy  earaed 
admSsion  to  the  eommon  fare.  And  suoh  fare  i  rHowdmudd 
the  nerres  of  the  delicate  Mr/Tibbs  '  have  d rank  haek^feom 
theol-deal  of  an  Homerie  banquet  t  What  wauhl:heJi^h<>^  ^  haded 
y  onr  iiauiensd  loads  of  meat,  wnfeh  Mt^  countvy  all  aterf«sz(f  eaicd^ 
di^nstiwg  to  those  who  are  in  tha  least-  Acquainted  vdtl]ix>hig& 
ltlfe,'-^what  would  he  have  said,  when  thd  efaieftaiki,'9bft»fbkb 
ding '  him  \eekrome  tahis  tent,"  had  jOrobeedadwitVthatftmfy 
right '-hind,,  which  the  touch  of  the^^Iibbiiin  pavi^/shouiablnrfo 
rendered  eonsecratd,Uo  slay,  op^n,^ande(0'-boartfOiT^onlior> 
porsif)  to  skin  the  lamb  on  whiob^e7'W€ireito''diiiid,X4theiifto 
thmst  it' kilt  qmn^in^  on  'the  ^pii;'  (ior'tHonerli  karbea^ats 
nothing  but  roiist  meat)^  abd  afierwierds,;to.^faaiid-it  hmd'Cb 
the  party,  with  bread  in  baskets  ! — ;  . . 


'  the  smoke  from  every  t^nt  Israse^, 

The  host  their  food  prepanng/-^H.  2.  ^0. 

Or  perhap  if  the  occasion  were  ar  solemn  oii^,  and  the  guest 
were  to  be  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  Ms  entertainer,  the 
attendants  would  perform  the  functions  of  washing,  cooking. 
Sec, — the  honour  of  cutting  the  victim'is  tlin)at  would  alone 
fall  to  the  office  of  the  chieftain — 

'  So  spake  AchiHes;  andi  upstfiiftid^,  sft^ 

A  sheep  white-fleeced,  Which  Ms  attendiints  fla/d, 

And  busily  and  with  much  skill  theh^tACk 

Adminntering,  first  scored  the  tiftnds  w^l. 

Then  pierced  them  with  Ihe  spits,  and  When  the  roast 

Was  finished,  drew  them  from  the  spits  again. 

And  now,  Automedon  dispersed  around 

The  polished  board  bread  in  neat  Baskets  piled. 

Which  d^ne,  Achilles,  goitipn'd  out  tp  ^A  .^ .  ^^  73  fj 

E&  ehajce,  and  all  assailed  the  ready  feast. .      '      - 
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Ooqld  <i^nch  aa.  tfamb^re  faSed  to  pr6d«a&  a*ix>n«6pQTidisrg 
dffeet  on  the- a^d -Kigiig  of  Troy?  itiutfto  return*  Xho^gb 
thesimplieiiy  ^tbe  parimttife-age  was  contented  witbrmtmg^ 
two  meals  ditinially^ilie.tastes  asid  atoinaehe  of  a  later  pemd 
^«re  of  a  moni  oonrprelienelva  charaoter-;'  and  aeeordingljr' nre^ 
imd  a  lanohe<m  and' a  binder  ihsert^d.  Atheneemi^  menta€«is 
tliem  lall.  Tbe  k  fmrtarfia^  or  breakfast,  the  SAvw^^ot  lanobv 
the  S«<X6^v,  or  dinner  in  the  afternoon,  and  tbe  ^piros;  or 
supper.  ThetemdBeiirvoiwmBj  however,  frequently  vqj^ied  Id 
the  erening  meal,  ydfiurrw  was  used  to  express  tbe  ^kincheoin  af 
noon.  With  ihe  increase  of  the*  number  of  their  ntoeals  dame 
fastidiousness  as  to  tbe  viands  that  famished  them  forth.-  The 
first  poovse  of  the  feast  must- pro vohe'  appetite  by  sharps  herbi^' 
^gg^f  oysterSf  asparagus,  olives,  and  a  mixture  of  honey  and! 
wine;  the  third  was^one  of  bdn^bdns  and  sweetmeats^;  hvitib 
was  o«  iibe  sebond  tfaisit  the  ceok'd  ohfara^er  depended,  /(here 
lii«8t^^»etis  from  the  Copalc  Lake;  in  Bmotia  t^  those  eds^^ttt 
whoee-bdialf 'a  ittving  cutlisd  was^  ^  be  ilntrbdileed  when  this 
ladial  of  Atheils  meimaLt^  the  utter  extirpation  of  fke^HicBd^ 
tians  themsekei^^wwlii0h*Attti|ihAfies:  laughs  at  the  figyptians 
for  dallittg  Sjo^mi  ^ ^A&^ii^.baqaithe  kidignant  bard, ^  t£^:i^re 
nolbetiar  than  jihe  Qoda  fi%  times  «v^r  i  Edited  toihe  Q&i^ 
jUtehhl  'Why  e^B^foelr  kndwsfttbat  wemagr.win  4:hei0jneHby 
a^})eisi<MntwfCk^'ffhi{edt€i1fieciinle  aideeen  dleacbm^  gD^ddurmPt 
eoin,  iomtAe^dtli^rsI^ff^AckmmnSB&.^^V^e^  be-  these 

e^Ia,'  and  let  ilkem^boirsef(T<edJup!  wUdi  shuei  elvred^^bret ;'  there 
mvsi^^boA  thunagb!  from  Tjrre,  atld  ducjca  ifromi:  S^amisitrftnd 
tfaetcnltie^shsfaaisiiig  witfa^8alti>aiiid  what  beside t      j   -. 

'Here's  lobster  and  prawn. 
Cockle^  oyster,  und  bra^  j  , 
gphere'ssaharf^wdft^sh^      ,. 
Caught  with  hook  and  with  mesh. 
.    <         ffinre'i|.%€Od'S}bead«nd8beHl4ers    «  .   ,(» 

Qwa9^6s*for.tq^hp)4e!ir9.:/    :  ,  .  \   ,, 

,     ,  .  Tb^Fii^'^aocboy^aaodda^.    .,. 

Ke^  a  sriwon  in  place.  ,[^ 

Add  calves'  beads  that  ride 

In  an  ocean  of  brain ; 

Add  thrash  boil'd  and  fry^d, ; 

And  teal  spic'd  and  plain ; 

Add  honey,  add  spices, 

Add  hare's  flesh  in  slices. 

With  widgeon  and  pidgeon. 

And  larks  in  a  ring; 

Stand  me  there,  for  my  share, 

Both  a  leg  and  a  ^ing*' 

They  were  glorious  epicures,  were  thosei  Attic  meh.   Listen  to 
the  exploits  of  one  of  them,  told  by  himself,  in  all  the  dignity  of  a 
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mock  heroic.  .  '  Whiter  than  snow  was  th/^  bread-^Boreas  was 
enamoured  of  the  loaves  as  they  were  baking ;  others  fell  on 
vegetables ;  I  did  not ;  I  ate  bolbi  and  oysters.  The  shell- 
fish  crackled  under  the  slaves^  feet :  a  mullet  entered  ;  his  head 
was  already  in  the  hand  of  Stratocles  ;  I  snatched  and  devoured 
it ;  then  came  an  immense  eel,  the  cook  carried  it  up  and 
down  on  his  shoulders ;  a  sturgeon  followed ;  full  even  to 
choking  as  I  was,  I  stretched  out  my  hand  fo|r  a  bit.'  Surely, 
said  I,  this  is  the  true  ambrosia ;  when  lo!  a  blackbird  c%me  so 
tempting,  I  cried  to  think  I  should  not  see  it  to«morrow ; 
then  followed  three  ducks  from  Salamis;  Chserephon  ate  like  a 
lion,  and  secreted  one  leg  for  a  meal  at  home :  I  was  lying 
back  quite  full,  but  when  i  saw  a  yellow,  sweet,  lar^e  sound 
cheese-cake,  how  could  I  abstain  from  the  divine  dish  ?*  But 
change  the  scene.  What  is  that  hungry-looking  fellow  about 
lurking  by  the  altar?  How  fervently  is  the  rascal  praying ! 
how  earnest  his  devotion  !  How  inspired  his  looks !  Hark  I 
he  is  addressing  Hercules  TCTrcfio?,'  and  we  may  catch  the 
burden  of  his  ditty. 

'  Let  brown  bread  and  white 

Snow  and  hail  all  the  night, 

And  porridge  be  rain'd  from  the  north  : 

And  at  mom  through  the  streets 

Let  savoury  meats 

Be  Toird  in  a  gutter  of  broth !' 

But  enough  of  this — I  fear  many  of  my  readers  will  have  made 
the  exclamation  long  since — let  us  proceed  to  the  subject  pro- 
posed ;  onlv  T  would  remark,  before  quitting  these  feastings  of 
the  body,  that  the  superintending  of  the  preparations  was  then, 
as  now,  usually  entrusted  to  the  ladies.  Thus  ^enophon  tells 
us  of  the  lady  of  Ischomachus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  most  perfect  gentleman  (koXos  or  icayoSdg), 
and  who  thus  speaks  ofhis  wife.  'I  received  her  before  she 
was  fifteen-^a  clever  little  creature  enough,  and  with  a  most 
delicate  appetite — ^an  excellent  thing  in  a  woman.  I  showed 
her  my  house,  pointed  out  the  cellar  and  the  store-room,  and 
told  her  to  manage  both.  She  was  to  be,  I  said,  like  the  queen 
bee  in  a  hive,  active,  and  compelling  others  to  activity,  to  over- 
look the  baker,  and  superintend  the  housekeeper ;  nay,  she 
was  occasionally  to  combine  exercise  with  domestic  economy, 
and  to  mix  the  flour  and  knead  cakes." 

N.B.  Could  it  have  been  from  this  that  the  English  poet  has 
narrated  in  characters  whose  very  simplicity  makes  them 
touching,  this  beautiful  incident  in  the  life  of  a  sovereign  lady — 

'  The  Queen  of  Hearts 
She  made  some  tarts,  -   * 

All  on  a  summer's  day ; 
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And  then,  for  slaves  would  purloin,  and  a  cake  made  by  the  hafids 
of  his  mistress  would  have  been  a  rare  morsel  for  a  Soria,  or  a 
Xanthias. 

*  The  Knave  of  Hearts, 
He  stole  those  tarts. 
And  took  them  quite  away !' 

But  I  will  not  press  the  point.  Of  the  family  dinners  of  the 
Athenians,  those  at  least  of  the  lower  orders,  when  there  were 
no  strangers  present,  we  have  an  amusing  picture  in  the  old 
Dicast,  represented  in  the  Wasps,  returning  home  from  court, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  with  his  pay  in  bis  pocket. 

*  But  the  best  of  my  lot  I  had  nearly  forgot,  the  court  left,  and  well 

loaded  with  honey. 
Scarce  in  sight  of  my  home  all  the  house,  trooping,  come  to  greet  me — 

such  coz'nage  hath  money ! 
Next  my  girl,  sprightly  nymph,  brings  her  napkin  and  lymph — ^feet  and 

ancles  are  quick  in  ablution. 
Softening  oils  o'er  them  spread,  she  stoops  down  her  head,  and  drops 

kisses  in  utmost  profusion. 
I*m  her  sweetest  papa! — ^I'm  the  pride  of  the  bar — her  lips  in  meantime 

neatly  playing. 
As  with  rod  and  with  line,  the  wench  angles  so  fine,  my  day's  pay  is 

unconsciously  straying. 
Seats  her  then  by  my  side,  Mrs.  Dicast,  my  bride ;  feeling  soul,  she 

knows  well  what  my  calling. 
And  my  labours  to  greet  brings  refreshments  most  sweet,  while  speeches 

still  sweeter  are  falling. 

*  Deign  this  pottage  to  sip,  pass  this  cake  o'er  your  lip — ^here's  a  soft  and 

a  soothing  emulsion ; 
You  cannot  but  choose  eat  this  pulse — uay,  I'll  use  to  mj  heart's 

dearest  treasure  compulsion." 
Then  I  sip  and  I  swill,  and  I  riot  at  will,  nor  cast  eye  of  discreet 

observation ; 
How  your    eye  or  your  man's  watches  guages  and  spans  what's  my 

appetite's  warmth  and  duration.' 

But  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  however,  these 
family  dinners  were  held  in  most  profound  dislike,  if  we  may 
trust  a  fragment  of  Menander : — 

*  Defend  me  from  your  family  repasts. 
Where  all  the  guests  claim  kin — ^nephews  and  uncles, 
And  aunts  and  cousins,  to  the  fifth  remove ! 
First,  you've  the  sire ; — a  goblet  in  his  hand, — 
And  he  deals  out  his  dole  of  admonition ; 
Then  comes  my  lady  mother — a  mere  homily.' 
Reproof  and  exhortation ! — ^at  her  heels 
The  aunt  slips  in  a  word  of  pious  precept  I 

K   K 
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And  so  they  had  recourse  to  parties,  and  of  tfaes^  there 
were  three  kinds  —  the  ^mo^,  or  Oiatro^ — where  e?ei^  man 
paid  his  portion ;  and  the  sam  was  to  be  paid  beforehand,  or 
the  ring  given  as  a  pledge.     Connected  with  this  kind  of  party 
was  the  Sfonrvov  hnU(nfjLO¥,  where  some  of  the  guests  contributed 
more  than  others;   the  to  dvo  uvvpiBoi,    where   one   sent  the 
dinner  to  a  friend's  house,  to  eat  it  with  him,  a  practice  still 
observed  in  the  case  of  breakfast  and  supper  commons  in  our 
universities ;  and  thirdly,  the  ciAoruny,  or  tvu^x^,  including  the 
yofjuoi,  or  wedding-feast,  when  the  banquet  was  given  by  one 
person.     The  ya/Mos  was  itself  sometimes  converted   into  an 
ipayw,  and  the  guests  made  to  furnish  their  quota  of  f^ovisions. 
Of  all  these  parties,  the  ipavo^^  or  dub-dinner,  was  the  most 
common,  as  being  the  least  expensive,  for  each  one  paid  for 
himself,  except  tne  buffoons,  and  singers,  and  parasites,  who 
were  admitted  aavfiPoXoi  without  paying  to  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  the  rest.     These  gentry,  the  parasites,  were,  in- 
deed, a  numerous  and  pertinacious  race.     *  Our  calling  was 
invented,'  says  one  of  them,  '  by  Zeus  himself;  and  Zeus^  we 
must  agree,  is  the  greatest  of  the  gods.    And  O !  what  a  life 
is  oursT      VYe    draw  no  invidious  distinctions  between   the 
houses  of  the   rich   and  poor.     Wherever  we  see  a   conch 
placed,  a  table  spread  with  all  the  necessary  trimmings,  there 
we  enter  in,  stretch  ourselves  like  gentlemen,  feast  to  the  full, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  then  walk  as  quietly  away,  without 
any  one  to  say  to  us,  *  You  have  forgotten  the  reckoning.'     Or 
if  the  house  be  a  rich  one,  then  we  venture  on  a  call  just  at 
dinner  tine,  steal  with  the  rest  into  the  banqnet^room,  and  itake 
'  good  care  not  to  jostle  our  neighbour  on  the  sofa.    Tbed  we 
take  our  fill  of  the  good  things  of  this  worlds  and  meanwhile 
our  complaisance  and  politeness  know  no  bounds.    Does  oar 
friend  yawn  in  our  fooe,  after  a  mouthful  of  bad  radishes. and 
tainted  tnuseleS)   we  swear  by  our  nostrils  he mmst  hav^faosn 
leeMiag^a  violets  and  roses  to  get  so  sweet  >a  bveathL*    Yet 
these  parantes  got  not  their  dinner  for  nothing.    TJsqr  ««re 
expected  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  and  euMven  it  when  it 
flagged ;  and  if  (as  was  sometimes  the  case)  they  failed  tik  do 
so,  kicks  and  cuffs  were  the  consequence,  dishes  were  broken 
on  their  heads,  and  the  poor  wretch  would  be  turned  out  un- 
ceremoniously enough,  with   a  collar  round  his  neck.     But 
suppose  that  a  gentleman  were  too  late  for  his  diaser  at  home, 
and  wislied  not  to  join  the  clob,  could  he  dine  at  a  tavern 
by  himself,  or  it  may  be  with  a  friend  or  two  ?     Unquestion- 
ably be  mighty  even  as  he  can  now,  in  this  most  refined  age ; 
yea,  and   be  cheated  then  as  now.      Witness   the  foUowteg 
scene  between  the  landlord  of  the  house — call  it,  ifyoawill, 
ibe  Pig:  and  Whistle,  for  the  pig  was  a  favourite  dish  at  Athens 
iud  his  visitor : — 
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r  *  A.    I  mast  have  all  aeeonnted  for : 

t  Item  by  item>  cliarge  by  charge  ;  or  look  ye : — 

There's  not  a  stiver  to  be  had  from  me. 
,  JB.     'Tis  but  a  fair  demand.     J.  What  hoa  !  within  there, 

^  My  style  and  tablets.     Now,  sir,  to  your  reckoning. 

'  B»     To  a  salt  herring — ^price  two  farthings.     A,  Good! 

'  B.     To  muscles — three.     A.  No  villainy  as  yet. 

'  B.    Item,  to  eels — one  obol.     A,  Still  you're  guiltless, 

f  B^    Next  came  the  radishes — ^yourselves  allowed — 

A,     And  we  retract  not— they  were  delicate 
V  And  good.     B,  ¥cr  these  I  touch  two  obols.     A,  Tush  1 

The  praise  is  in  the  bill — ^better  our  palates 
I  Had  been  less  riotous ;  onward.     B.  To  a  rand 

p  Of  timny-fish — this  charge  will  break  a  sixpence. 

A.    Deal*st  on  the  square  ?    No  filching^ — ^no  purloining  ? 
^'  B.    No,  not  a  doit — thou'rt  green,  good  fellow,  green ; 

And  a  mere  novice  yet  in  market  prices* 

Why,  man,  the  palmer-worms  have  fix'd  their  teetli 
''  Upon  the  kitchen  herbs.     A,  Ergo,  salt-fish 

^  Bears  twice  its  usual  price.     Call  you  that  logic  ? 

'  B.     Nay,  if  youVe  doubts,  to  the  fishmonger's  straight, 

;  He  will  resolve  them.     To  a  conger  eel 

■  Ten  obols.     A.  Fve  nothing  to  object, 

^  Proceed.     B,  Item,  broiled  fish — a  drachma.     A.  Fie  oit't, 

,  I  was  a  man,  and  here's  the  fever  come 

With  double  fyteH.    B,  Hiere's  wine,  too,  in  the  UiUy 
I  Bought  when  my  masters  were  well  haW-seas  oter^ — 

Three  pitchers^  at  ten  obols  to.  the  pitcher.' 

J  Tiini  we  now  to  the  evtixMc^tbe  entertainment  giv^n  by  one 

ifndividaal  to  a  party  of  friends  at  his  own  house  $  and  of  tb^s 
we  have  two acdounts:  the  one  by  Plato,  whieh  may  be  suf^aed 
to  exj^fess  his  own  ideas  of  what  a  banquet  should  b^ ;  the 
other  hj  Xeaophon,  wbioh  is  probably  a&  eqnally  faithftil 
transevipt  of  his  sentiments  on  th«  8ub}ect«  Both  of  llt^m 
s^em  to  hare  anderstood  the  art  pretty  well.  .The^^tl€i)p)|n 
•who  purposed  to  give  a  -dinner  to  his-  friends^se^ntlbpna^tfef^ir 
invi^lflrtiofl  by  fiiervaat»  called  icAB^pes,  who  imopib^d  lin  tft^^s 
the'  namefi  of  iiiose  to  be  biddent.  But  this  ceretoony  ii^iis  >a|pt 
always  observed^  land  we  findGaUias  aJmost  at  hiaidoi^r^4)^aiis- 
ing*  Socrates  and  some  othersr  to  |oii^  bi«::p«Tty,  Mjlmdilnattosr 
Gtie,'  quoth  he, '  men  saeh  as  you  at  my  table  tban^i^UitM^  :@e- 
nerals,  colonels,  or  ministerial  hangers  on  in  tbe  w<lrlikL|>Ti|at 
these  entertainments  were  most  frequently  giyen^  t^je^ldbri^te 
some  success  or  other  seems  probable  from  the  fact  thafe  bi^th 
Plato  and  Xenophon  represent  this  as  the  ease  in  .  tt^ir 
Symposia ;  in  the  former  Agatbon  gives  a  dinner  (tboqgb4hiB 
is  not  the  grand  one,  but  only  a  second  day's  affair)  to  ^e- 
brate  his  first  tragb  yiotory ;  in  the  latter^  Callias  receives  a 
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large  party  at  his  house  in  the  PiersBUs  to  do  honour  to  the 
success  of  his  young  friend  Autolycus  in  the  pancratium. 

It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  same  custom  is 
still  retained  in  use  at  the  sister  universities — in  the  halls  of 
Oxenford,  in  what  are  called  pap-dinners ;  in  those  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  bachelors'  spreads. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  time  of  banqueting  to  be  arrived: 
the  guest  attires  himself  with  more  than  usual  care.  Even 
the  negligent  Socrates  condescended  to  use  the  bath  and  to 
put  on  slippers,  a  circumstance,  Plato  thinks  it  necessary  to 
add,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  when  about  to  enter  the  halls  of 
the  elegant  Agathon.  '  Whither  so  fine  to-day?'  cries  his  little 
toady  Aristodemns,  as  he  falls  in  with  the  philosopher,  and 
gazes  on  him  with  very  natural  astonishment.  '  To  dinner 
with  Agathon,'  returns  the  wise  man,  *  and  I  have  dressed 
myself  smartly  as  you  see,  in  order  to  appear  as  a  gentleman 
among  gentlemen.  Will  you  come  with  me,  Aristodemus? 
You  have  had  no  invitation  ?  Well,  no  matter,  you  have  the 
authority  of  Menelaus  for  going  without  one.  How  saith 
Homer — 

*  Menelaus  went. 
Heroic  chief,  unbidden.' 

The  little  Cydanethan  is  easily  induced  to  comply,  but  alas ! 
his  lion  master  falls  into  a  reverie  at  the  door  of  Agathon's 
house,  and  the  page  who  is  in  waiting  to  usher  the  guests  into 
the  banqueting-  room,  shows  in  Aristodemus  only.  The 
guests  are  met  and  already  lying  on  the  couches  to  comm'ence 
dinner,  when  this  small  gentleman  is  announced  without 
invitation.  Mark  his  reception — the  Attic  urbanity — the 
graceful  politeness  with  which  Agathon  at  once  makes  him 
quite  at  his  ease.  A  modern  gentleman  might  have  stared, 
while  his  amiable  wife  would  have  looked  a  pocket  edition  of 
thunderbolts  at  him  for  discomposing  the  order  of  her  table : 
not  so  Agathon.  *  Ah !  Aristodemus !  right  welcome  !  YouVe 
just  come  in  time  to  gladden  us  with  your  company  at  dinner, 
so  if  yon  have  any  business  in  hand,'  (observe  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  forbore  to  suppose  the  hungry  little  Socratic  came 
for  a  meal,)  ^  pray  postpone  it  till  some  other  time.  I  was 
hunting  for  you  all  yesterday,  to  invite  you,  but  could  not  get 
a  glimpse  of  you.'  Aristodemus  takes  his  place,  and  dinner 
begins.  But  we  are  getting  on  rather  too  fast,  and  must  re- 
trace our  steps  a  little.  Behold,  then,  the  Attic  gentleman 
announced;  his  host  receives  him  in  an  ante-room,  and  greets 
him  with  a  shake  of  the  hand.  The  visitor  (who  has  either 
come  from  the  bath,  or  else  takes  one  at  his  entertainer  s 
house)  proceeds  with  courtesy  to  admire  the  furniture.     Even 
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the  sage  Thales  condescended  to  do  this,  as  Plutarch  tells  us, 
not  that  he  cared  for  the  things  themselves,  but  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  taste  of  his  host  Periander,  and  make  some 
acknowledgment  for  the  expense  he  had  been  at.  To  do  this 
to  excess  was  the  office  of  the  parasite  and  flatterer,  and  we 
find  one  of  this  hungry  class  of  gentlemen  alluding  to  it  as  a 
thing  which  he  ought  to  do,  but  does  not. 

'  Makes  some  rich  squire 

A  banquet,  and  am  I  among  the  guests  ? 

I  cast  no  idle  eye  of  observation 

On  mouldings  or  on  fretted  roof;  I  deign  not 

"With  laudatory  breath  to  ask,  if  hands 

From  Corinth  form'd  and  fashion'd  the  wine-coolers  : 

These  trouble  not  my  cap.     I  watch  and  note 

(And  with  most  deep  intensity  of  vision) 

What  smoke  the  cook  sends  up.' 

The  guests  being  assembled,  their  slippers  (jSXavrxu)  are  left  in 
the  ante- room,  (a  practice  which,  as  the  sausage-seller  in  the 
Knights  observes,  with  more  fun  than  delicacy,  led,  when 
guests  were  tipsy,  to  inconvenient  consequences,)  and  they 
proceed  to  the  banqueting-room.  The  tables  are  set,  and  the 
triclinia  prepared,  and  the  room  itself  breathes  an  atmosphere 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh.  And  O !  those  inviting  triclinia ! 
It  might  have  suited  the  rudeness  of  the  Homeric  heroes  to  sit 
upright  in  the  Opovo^^  while  they  devoured  their  *  strange  kinds 
offish'  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion,  or,  if  more  than  usually 
fatigued,  to  repose  in  the  kXckt/xos,  or  easy  chair;  it  may  satisfy  us 
of  the  cold  north  even  in  the  nineteenth  century, — but  an 
Athenian  knew  better.  Ranged  by  the  sides  of  the  table,-— 
the  quests  taking  their  places,  either  by  rank,  or,  as  was  more 
usual,  choosing  each  his  own, — while  the  master  of  the  feast 
(everlasting  honour  be  paid  to  the  manes  of  Agathon,  who 
introduced  the  custom)  mingled  with  them,  as  himself  a  guest, 
nor  in  anything,  save  cdurtesy,  a  host;  the  party  repose  on 
the  couches,  soft  with  Tyrian  tapestry,  and  the  attendants 
crown  their  heads  with  flowers.  And  this  posture  of  repose 
was  to  be  assumed  with  a  certain  careless  grace, — affectedly 
careless,  though  in  reality  most  studied, — as  the  old  Dicast  is 
instructed  by  his  son,  a  would-be  exquisite : 

*  F.  ...  Now,  how  would'st  have  me  sit  ? 

S.  With  decency,  and  like  a  man  of  fashion. 

F.  As  thus  ? 

<S.  Nay,  spare  my  eves. 

F.  "         Or  thus  ? 

S.  In  mercy, 

Observe :  your  legs  should  be  extended,  thus  ; 
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Your  limbs  easy  and  free^  like  one  well-practised 
In  his  gymnastics.     Mark  me^  I  beseech  you : 
Then  you  commend  the  plate,  or  cast  an  eye 
Upon  the  fretted  roof;  perchance  the  curtains 
May  claim  a  passing  look  of  admiration/ 

And  now  begins  the  clenching  of  fingers  and  olashiog  of  teeth, 
— the  emptying  of  dishes  and  filling  of  stomaeha*  The  first 
coarse,  as  has  been  mentioned,  consisted  of  sba)^)  herbs,  salads, 
and  shell-fish,  to  promote  appetite.  This  is  soon  ended,  and 
now  remove  the  tables,  bring  water  for  the  hands,  and  prepare 
in  good  earnest  for  the  tug  of  war.  The  second  course  is 
served  up,  hot  and  inviting.  Fish  of  many  a  sort  and  kind — 
the  Ao^pa^,  or  sea-wolf,  a  dainty  only  to  be  found  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  served  ap  with  saace  oi  hypotrimma, — the  cXAcn^ — 
fish  so  surpassing  that  when  in  a  luieky  moment  a  gpd  (thy 
prototype,  O  gentle  Isaac  Walton) — • 

'  Whose  hook  was  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail,    . 
'/•'-.  Who  sate  upon  a  rock  ittid  bobbed  £Hr  whale  ;'<-        ' 

when  once  be  did  catch  a  stray  one,  Zeus  pounced  with  most 
nogodlike  haste  upon  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  for  bis 
•owu  peculiar  maw,  while  the  rest  of  the  dinner  he  politely  left 
fsX  the  disposal  of  Here ;  the  d^ixu,  or  anchovies, — small,  yet 
filing  withal, — as  an  antidote  against  repletion  from  which 
physicians  prescribed  a  hot  cake  of  spring  wheat  (the 
KoXXa/3os)  eaten  with  the  under  piece  of  the  belly  of  an  au- 
tumnal pig — the — but  were  we  to  attempt  to  enumerate  each 
several  fish,  we  should  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article,  and 
:what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  of  our  readers'  patience. 
'  For  the  Athenians  were  a  most  fish-loving  generation,  and 
as  their  extravagance  in  this  point  is  curiously  illustrated  in  a 
fragment  preserved  in  Athenseus,  we  shall  venture  to  introduce 
it,  though  somewhat  of  the  longest — 

'Ofallfish-eaters 

None  sore  excelled  the  lyric  bard,  Phibxenus^ 

'Twas  a  prodi^ons  twist !    At  Syracuse 

Fate  threw  him  on  a  fish,  called  "  Many-feet ;" 

He  purchas'd  it,  and  drest  it ;  and  on  the  whole. 

Bate  me  the  head,  form*d  but  a  single  swallow. 

A  crudity  ensued — ^the  doctor  came, 

And  the  first  glance  inform'd  him  things  went  wrong. 

And  "  Friend,"  quoth  he,  "  if  thou  hast  aught  to  set 

In  order,  to  it  straight ; — ^pass  but  seven  hours. 

And  thou  and  life  must  take  a  long  farewell." 

"  I've  nought  to  do,"  replied  the  bard ;  "  all's  right 

And  tight  about  me ;  nothing's  in  confusion — 

Thanks  to  the  gods !     I  leave  a  stock  behind  me 
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Of  healthy  dithyrambics,  fully  form'd, 

A  credit  to  their  years  ; — not  one  among  them 

Without  a  graceful  chaplet  on  his  head  : — 

These  to  the  Muses'  keeping  I  bequeath, 

(We  long  were  fellow  nurslings,)  and  with  them 

Be  Bacchus  and  fair  Venus  in  commission. 

Thus  far,  sir,  for  my  testament ; — ^for  respite^ 

I  look  not  for  it,  mark,  at  Charon's  hand, 

(Take  me,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 

Timotheus'  Bharon, — ^him  in  the  Niobe.) 

I  hear  his  voice  this  moment.     "  Hip  !  halloo ! 

To  ship,  to  ship  I"  he  cries,  "  the  swarthv  Destinies, 

(And  who  must  not  attend  their  solemn  bidding  f) 

Unite  their  voices.     I  were  loath,  howe'er. 

To  troop  with  less  than  all  my  gear  about  me. 

Good  doctor,  be  my  helper,  then,  to  what 

Remains  of  that  .same  blessed  Many-Feet !' 

Philoxenus  and  Many-Feet !  King  Henry  and  lampreys  i 
But  to  returo. 

With  the  &h  eome  pullets  and  pheasants,  larks,  woodcocks, 
and  thrushes ;  the  liver  of  the  wild  boar,  and  head  of  the 
gentle  Iamb.  Nor  will  we  pass  by  thee,  O  roasted  pig !  thee, 
whom  it  was  the  boast  of  Attic  cook  to  dress  whole,  and  dish 
up  with  the  skin  unbroken  !  We  will  not  pass  thee  by,  for 
surely  they,  the  men  of  Athens,  did  not ;  no,  nor  the  tender 
belly  of  thy  mother,  sauced  with  cummin  and  vinegar.  In 
fact,  I  fear  we  must  admit  that  many,  even  of  the  refined 
Athenians,  were  intense  epicures,  far  exceeding  the  Candle- 
wickians  and  Portsokians  of  the  present  day.  And  it  was  a 
singular  epicurism,  or  rather  ffluttonv.  What  shall  we  say  to 
n^en's  practising  at  home,  to  keep  their  hands  in  hot  water, 
and  to  gargle  their  mouths  with  it,  and  then  bribing  the  cook 
to  serve  up  the  dinner  at  boiling  heat,  that  so  they  might  eat 
more  and  faster  than  their  softer-skinned  neighbours?  Or 
what  should  we  think  of  one  actually  guarding  his  hands  with 
finger-stalls,  and  encrusting  his  tongue  with  a  sort  of  armour, 
to  enable  him  to  gormandize  the  better !  Mortal  stomach 
might  fail,  it  is  true,  to  support  such  trials  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  the  gourmand  had  his  remedy  : — 

'  With  such  show  of  provision, 
Need  I  urge  expedition  1 
But  excuse  me ;  ere  starting. 
One  little  suggestion ; 
Who  feed  large,  take  at  parting 
A  pill  for  digestion.' 

But  away  !  we  have  paused  too  long  on  this  the  sensual  part 
of  the  banquet.     Even  the  appetites  of  these  men  cannot  last 
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for  ever,  and  the  second  course  at  length  makes  way  for  an 
entree  of  pastry  and  sweetmeats.  These  too  are  removed,  and 
now  the  intellectual  part  of  the  entertainment  is  to  eommence. 
Water  is  brought  for  the  guests,  the  goblets  are  set,  and  then — 

*  A  strain  from  the  attendant  lyrist  follows.' 

Musical,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal,  seems  always  to  have 
attended  on  banqueting.  Homer  represents  the  Muses  singing 
at  the  feasts  of  Zeus : 

*  So  spent  they  in  festivity  the  day. 
And  all  were  cheered :  nor  was  Apollo's  harp 
Silent,  nor  did  the  muses  spare  to  add 
Responsive  melodies  of  vocal  sweets.' 

And  in  a  beautiful  chorus  of  ^schylus  we  are  told  that  Iphi- 
genia  was  wont  to  make  sweet  music  to  the  chieftain  guests  at 
her  father's  board. 

'  She  longed  to  speak — for  well  she  knew 

Those  warriors  standing  by. 
For  them,  in  days  of  brighter  hue. 

She'd  breathed  sweet  melody. 
Oft,  when  she  saw  the  brave  resort. 
And  crowd  her  father's  princely  court. 
When  the  third  cup  at  festal  board 
Was  crown' d  to  smiling  Fortune's  lord, 
(Since  even  bashful  maiden  may 
Breathe  pure  affection's  simple  lay,) 
She  lov'd  her  sire  to  greet  with  song 
And  honour  'mid  the  revellers'  throng.' 

In  fact  it  not  only  was  then,  but  has  continued  to  be,  the 
custom  to  introduce  music  at  convivial  entertainments, — a  cus* 
tom  that  has  remained  '  more  honoured  in  the  observance  than 
the  breach,'  from  the  days  of  the  pale  and  statue-like  maiden  of 
Aulis,  to  these  times  when,  in  the  halls  of  aKenwigs,  withwild 
looks  and  hair  dishevelled,  the  charming  Henrietta  Petowksi 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  her  audience,  and  made  the  united  tails 
of  the  six  little  Ken  wigs  stand  on  end  at  the  moving  ballad  of 
the  blood-drinker.  Surely,  then,  we  may  wonder  at  Plato's 
taste,  when  he  makes  his  party  dismiss  the  female  flute-player, 
*  to  play  to  herself,  or  to  the  ladies  in  their  apartments.^  But 
silence !  Dinner  is  ended,  and  what  follows  ?  Were  it  a  col- 
lege dinner,  the  senior  fellow  might  be  enunciating  a  Latin 
grace.  Were  it  a  civic  feast,  the  Lord  Mayor's  chaplain  would 
be  on  his  legs,  muttering  in  his  throat  gruff  sonnds,  more  like 
an  apoplectic  sigh  than  a  thanksgiving.  Or  were  it  a  charity 
dinner,  there  Italian  singers  would  be  going  through  a  Non 
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Nobis,  to  their  owb  edification,  and  the  great  annoyance  of 
several  fat  little  gentlemen  in  the  party,  who  can  scarcely  keep 
their  feet,  even  by  grasping  the  table  with  both  hands.  But 
we  are  at  Athens !  and  they  pour  libation  to  the  good  genius 
— the  inventor  of  wine,  whose  gifts  they  pray  that  they  may 
use  but  not  abuse.  We  fear  the  deity  was  singularly  deaf  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  prayer.  The  paean,  given 
in  full  chorus,  follows ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  feast  two  more 
libations  are  poured,  one  to  Zeus  Soter,  and  a  parting  cup  to 
Hermes.  The  guests  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  manner  of 
their  potations.  In  Plato's  banquet  they  seem  all  to  vote  for 
moderation  in  their  cups,  though  not  precisely  on  the  plea  we 
might  have  expected.  *  I  must  really  call  a  respite,'  com- 
mences Pausanias,  '  for  I  am  completely  done  up  {xaXeirm  Itx^) 
with  yesterday's  doings ;  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are 
most  of  you  too.*  I  second  the  motion,*  cries  Aristophanes, 
for  I  had  a  thorough  soaking  yesterday.'  *  Nay,  then,'  puts  in 
Hermseus,  *if  such  stout  topers  as  you  cry  quarter,  we  of 
weaker  heads  can  do  no  less.  Socrates,  of  course,  is  excluded 
from  a  vote  in  the  matter ;  for  it's  all  one  to  him  whether  he 
drink  one  bottle  or  a  dozen/  The  end  of  this  grave  debate  is 
that  they  decide  on  drinking  merely  for  pleasure,  not  for  the 
sake  of  getting  drunk.  (jirj  8ta  fu$^  oXAA  vpbq  iT^on/v.)  And 
now  would  the  conversation  be  merry,  and  the  drinking  songs 
loud  and  frequent;  guest  passing  on  the  strain  to  guest,  as  each 
is  skilful  enough  to  take  part  in  the  music,  or  may  happen  to 
recollect  a  verse.  Whence  the  name  of  these  catches,  aKoXia, 
from  the  crooked  and  interrupted  order  in  which  the  guests 
took  them  np.  And  to  join  in  extemporaneously  with  the 
singer  who  had  gone  before,  keeping,  up  the  sense,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  metre,  was  accounted  a  great  trial  of  skill.  We  find 
the  young  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  as  a  species  of  Brum- 
mel,  tutoring  his  governor  on  this  point. 

*  S.  You  join 

The  circle ;  well,  catches  go  round.     Let's  see 
How  you  will  bear  your  part. 
F,  Nay,  for  a  song 

Not  one  of  all  your  mountaineers  excels  me. 
jS.     To  the  proof.     Suppose  me  Cleon — good :  what  next  ? 
I  chant  a  stanza  from  Harmodius — good. 
You  take  me  up— now  I  begin. 
Burgh  ana  city,  hill  and  dale. 
Search  them  all,  and  mark  my  tale ; 
You'll  not  find  in  Attic  land — 
F.  'Mong  the  little  or  the  greats 

For  this  knave  a  duplicate. 

Take  him  either  tongue  or  hand. 
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S,     'Twill  cost  your  life  to  utter  such  a  sp^ech : 
He*  11  bellow  eudless  evil,  ruio«  deaths 
Within  your  ears.     But  for  another  strain. 
F»    Put  case>  Theorus,  then*  your  next-hand  neighbour. 
Grasp  hard  at  Cleon's  hand,  and  chant  as  follows  : 
As  the  story-books  tell^ 
In  old  times  it  befell. 
That  Admetus, — but  read  and  you'll  know,  sirs. 
For  the  gallant  and  brave 
Who  think  light  of  a  grave. 
How  the  heart-springs  most  cheerily  flow,  sirs. 
What  ready  answer  have  you  now  to  that  ? 
F»     An  answer,  boy,  full  loud  and  musicd. 
From  sycophants  base. 
Who  are  looking  for  place, 
Jove,  in  mercy  thy  servant  defend ! 
From  tridksters  that  fawn 

Upon  purple  or  lawn  ;  •'  .   : 

And  most  from  a  two-sided  friend !' 

They  must  have  been  noble  strains,  the  drinking-songs  of 
the  men  oi^  Athens.  We  have  a  few  fragments  of  those  written 
by  Pindar— that  glorious  exception  to  the  ruJe  which  identified 
Boeotiai]^s  with  swme,  and  they  are  such  songs  as  might  well  b^ 
heard  in  those,  his  own  far-away  haunts  of  bliss— 

*  Where  round  the  isle  of  the  blest  the  while 

Are  ocean-breezes  blowing ;        . 

And  flowers  pf  gold  frpm  the  sacred  mould 

On  bright,  bright  boughs  are  glowing  !' 

Often,  too,  would  he  stoop  the  lofty  flights  of  his  lyric  genius 
for  the  soothing  ditty  or  the  winning  love-prayer* 

'  Maidens !  ye  in  Corinth  dwelling, 

Wooed  of  many  a  swfdn  from  hence  $ 
Scented  drops  for  whom  are  welling 

From  the  tearful  frankincense ! 
0*er  whose  soulSi  with  love-thoughts  flighty, 
Ruljth  gentlest  Aphrodite; — 
Aphrodite,  who  from  heaven 
Unto  you  her  laws  hath  given. 
In  your  lover's  warm  embrace  , 

(While  your  youth  hath  bloom  and  grace) 

So  to  offer  up  your  beauty 

Maidens  I  know  your  bounden  duty !' 

Then  there  were  the  passionate  odes  of  Sappho,  and  the  stir- 
ring hymns  of  AIcsbus.  And  who  would  forget  thee,  thou 
mirthful  old  man  of  Teos?.  Who  eonfesseth  not  the  exquisite 
logic  of  thy  argument  for  drinking,  when  thy  friends  would 
fain  have  had  fbee  sit  with  goblet  unreplenished ! 
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*  O !  the  black  earth,  she  drinketh  alwky. 
And  drunk  are  th<^  trees  and  flowers  ; 

And  the  broad  sea  swilleth,  as  it  may, 
To  the  fiill  of  summer  showers. 

And  the  sun  drinketh  deep  of  the  sea ; 

Of  the  sun  the  moon  topeth  her  best. 
O  I  wherefi)re  then  chide  je  with  me. 

If  I  too  would  drink  with  the  rest  ?' 

But  it  was  the  Attic  character  to  keep  to  nothing  long,  and 
the  songs  must  pause  for  a  space,  while  a  juggler  startles  them 
with  his  dexterity,  and  a  female  dancer — they  bad  their  Tag- 
lionis  and  Fanny  Elslers  then — charms  them  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  her  movements.  But  let  us  ha^e  something  better 
than  this.  Bid  yon  juggler  take  his  balls  and  retire,  and  bid 
the  maiden  cease  her  pirouetting ;  refresh  ub  with  some  more 
lively  entertainment  than  these  unmeaning  gesticulations ;  and 
lo !  the  wish  IS  HP  sooner  uttered  than  gratified,  A  sea);  is 
'  placed,  and,  dressed  and  garlanded,  Ariadne  enters :  she  sits 

I  dQl^fWrand  the  flute  plays  merrily  the. Bacchic  measure.    Tbe 

I  ipaiden  londles  at  the  music.    She  would  fain  rise  ;   but  sbe 

''  doth  not  '  Yet  can  she  hardly  stay  her  restlessness.    Not  long 

does  she  pause.  JDionysius  sees  ber.  He  is  there — at  her  feet. 
And  then  comes  the  kiss — the  kiss  of  joyous  love,  given  with 
all  the  passion  of  youth,  and  yielded  with  such  readiness  as 
blushing  maiden  may.  Yet  more — the  music  is  softer  and 
sweeter. 


And  then. 


'  Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures.' 

'  Unable  to  eonceal  bis  pain, 

Gaz'd  on  the  fair 

Who  caus'd  his  care. 

And  sigb'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 

Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigfa'd  again : 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprest. 

The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast.' 

The  flute  is  tuned  to  a  louder  and  quicker  strain,  and  the 
guests  burst  out  into  shouts  of  applause — so  much  for  a  tableau 
vivant  in  Attica.  Alas !  that  we  can  only  know  them  by  tradition ! 
Bat  it  may  be»  that  the  party  assembled  may  not  be  disposed 
for  such  vanities  as  we  have  been  picturing,  and  then  Plato  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  entertainment.  It  is  then  proposed 
by  Phaedrus  to  enter  into  a  discourse  on  love,  *  All  other  gods,' 
be  asserts,  '  have  their  appropriate  hymns  and  ps^us ;  and  is 
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love  alone  to  be  without  his  encomiums  ?  The  sophists  will 
spin  out  a  volume  in  praise  of  so  trifling  a  thing  as  salt ;  and 
shall  a  deity,  like  love,  not  command  a  tribute  of  applause  V 
The  proposal  is  received  by  none  more  readily  than  Socrates  ; 
and  the  discourse  commences,  passing  on  from  right  to  left. 
Kever  again  shall  banquet-room  listen  to  sounds  so  sweet, 
to  eloquence  so  flowing,  to  philosophy  so  subtle,  as  Agathon's 
halls  that  night  witnessed.  Phfisdrus  took  up  the  subject  first — 
the  most  loving  and  most  loved  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, — ^at  a 
short  interval  came  Aristophanes,  the  glorious  bard  of  the 
god-like  forehead,  the  prince  of  Attic  wit,  the  living  and  per- 
sonified genius  of  Attic  poesy ;  next  to  him  followed  Agathon, 
of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  it  was  affirmed^  that  he  had  antici- 
pated the  language  in  which  the  gods  would  have  chosen  to 
hold  intercourse  with  men — 

*  For  he  had  fed  on  honey-dew. 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise/ 

And  last  of  all,  the  wondrous  philosopher  himself,  Socrates, 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  spake  long  and  profoundly  of  love!" 
What  a  feast  for  the  intellect  was  this  !  We  can  almost  find 
it  incur  hearts  to  envy  the  little,  dirty, bare-footed,  toad-eating 
Aristodemus,  as  we  listen  to  him  telling  the  tale.  The  dis- 
course on  erotics  is  ended,  when  lo !  a  loud  knocking  is  heard, 
and  sounds  of  music  and  revellers  burst  on  the  quiet  conclave. 
It  is  Alcibiadus  and  his  train.  Like  the  young  Duke  of 
Kothesay,  he  had  been  holding  high  revel ;  ^and  that  these 
words  were  not  harmless  then,  any  more  than  now,  we  gather 
from  an  old  gentleman's  advice  to  his  hopeful  heir : — 

'  An  you  love  me,  son. 
Beware  of  drink !     No  wine— from  wine  come  blows — 
Door-breaking — ^flinging  stones, — home  reels  my  drunkard. 
Dozes  away  his  headache,  wakes  at  morn. 
And  finds  he  has  large  damages  to  pay.') 

He  enters,  supported  by  his  attendants,  for  be  cannot  stand, — his 
head  crowned  with  flower- wreaths,  and  shouting  for  Agathon. 
'  Ha !  ha  !  my  masters,  what  sober  ?  Ye  will  hardly  give  a  man 
so  tipsy  as  myself  a  welcome, — so  I  '11  e'en  do  mine  errand  and 
go  my  ways.'  *  No !  no !  *  shout  all  the  party,  *  stay  with  us, 
Alcibiades.' — And  Alcibiades  stays.  He  takes  his  place  on 
the  couch  by  the  side  of  Socrates,  and  some  pleasant  bantering 
ensues  between  them.  But  the  young  reveller  soon  discerns  a 
fatal  error  in  the  breeding  of  his  company,  and  sits  himself  at 
once  to  rectify  it.  *  My  good  friends,*  quoth  he,  *  you  seem  to 
be  most  unwarrantably  sober,  and  so  I  tell  you  plamly  I  won't 
allow  it — the  order  of  the  day  is,  drink  !  drink  !  and  so  I  con- 
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stitute  myself  toast-master  at  once,  and  I'll  keep  my  office 
till  you're  all  sufficiently  drunk.  A^athon,  have  the  kindness 
to  order  me  in  the  largest  vessel  you  have  in  the  house — or  stay, 
— boy,  bring  me  hither  that  cooler,  it  holds  me  about  four  pints*' 
The  cooler  is  filled,  and,  tipsy  as  he  is,  Alcibiades  empties  it 
at  a  draught,  and  then  orders  it  to  be  filled  to  Socrates,  who 
was  thereby  compelled  by  the  laws  of  Attic  conviviality  to 
follow  his  example.  But  Socrates  was  a  match  for  most  men, 
and  he,  too,  drains  the  goblet.  Then  the  conversation  com- 
mences afresh — the  mirth  of  the  party  becomes  vehement — 
the  more  sober  members  retire — the  rest  fall  asleep — only 
Socrates,  Agathon,  and  Aristophanes  remain,  to  keep  up  at 
once  the  drinking  (which  they  do  most  vigorously)  and  the 
conversation.  At  break  of  day,  (having  passed  the  whole 
night  thus,  and  the  nights,  as  we  are  told,  were  long  at  that 
time,)  Aristophanes  and  Agathon  drop  ofi*,  and  Socrates  having 
seen  them  all  under  the  table, — we  use  the  expression,  though 
it  involves  a  bull— (for  it  seems  the  most  natural  way  of  trans- 
lating the  phrasey'Karoicoifii^as  airavra^) — proceeds  to  the  Lyceum, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  takes  a  bath,  and  does  not  think  of 
sleep  till  the  next  morning. 


PIERRE  D'AUBUSSON, 

GRAND    MASTER   OF  THE   KNIGHTS   HOSPITALLERS   OF   RHODES. 


A   BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH. — PART  I. 

To  those  well  versed  in  the  chronicles  of  the  warrior^monks 
who  watched,  and  fought,  and  bled  upon  the  outposts  of  Chris- 
tendom in  the  olden  time,  it  will  seem,  perhaps,  presumptuous 
that  an  inglorious  pen  should  aspire  to  recall  to  the  memory  of 
men  the  name  and  deeds  of  one  who  amongst  so  many  noble- 
hearted  brothers  obtained  the  name  of  the  Buckler  of  the  illus^ 
trious  Order  of  St.  John. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  will  make,  however,  no  apology 
for  his  work — will  not  seek  to  excuse  himself  for  treading  in 
the  steps  of  Bosio  or  of  Vertot,  those  learned  and  voluminous 
historians ;  or  of  Father  Bonhours,  the  more  elegant  biogra-i 
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pher.  He  mil  bat  tell  the  tale  of  the  Grand  Mast^i*,  'siMply 
as  best  be  may,  and  leave  the  readers  to  decide  if  it  be  not  mmi 
an  one  as  might  fiiirlj  tempt  a  man  to  teH  it. 


It  was  during  one  of  the  temporary  lulls  of  the  English  iirars 
which  devastated  France  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  Pierre 
d'Aubasson,  younger  son  of  Bernard  d'Aubusson  and  Marjrae- 
rite  de  Comborn,  descended  from  the  ancient  Visoounta  or  La 
Marche,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  France,  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Tb^y 
were  troublous  times  for  the  Empire  and  the  Church  ;  the  baid 
faith  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  fate  of  John  Hoss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  had  kindled  in  Bohemia  the  flame  of  reli- 
gious warfere.  The  affairs  of  the  subsequent  council  of  B&ste 
demanded  the  Emperor's  anxious  attention,  and  meatlwbJIe 
the  Turkish  hordes  were  pouring  into  and  devastating  bis  o#n 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  Against  these  latter  enemies^  as  if  in 
token  of  his  future  career,  the  young  French  warrior  msuie  bis 
first  campaign,  under  Albert  Duke  of  Austria,  son-iin-latr  to 
Sigismand.  He  served  with  valomr  and  distinc^on**  Tbe 
Turks  received  a  severe  check ;  and  this  success  bi^pemag 
about  the  ttme  of  the  submission  of  Bohemia,  and  Sigtsflbund's 
coronatioii  as  its  King  at  Prague,  enabled  d'Aubusson  to  ex- 
change the  camp  for  the  imperial  court,  where  ha  wad  received 
with  kindness  by  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  beeaaie  persomlly 
attached.  /   !    -  » 

There  weis,  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  d'Aabosson, 
something  more  than  mere  bravery  and  love  of  arms,  wliiiAi 
could  recommend  him  to  soch  a  prince  as  SigisuiQiul^  That 
Emperor,  himself  versed  in  history,  and,  on  the  tebtimbny  of 
Ger^n  the  distinguished  Chancellor  of  tbe  UrnvdrBi^  of  ifbris, 
an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  appreciated  thecfpiifiiwhtphited 
the  young  soldier  to  apply  himself  to  the  studieB^  of  history, 
geography,  and  mathematics,  studies  in  the  puriuit'of  whicb'be 
escapea  the  contaminationr  of  a  coartier%  life,  and  wbicii  coni- 
tribated  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  future  exieellence  las  a 
judicious  captain  and  a  consummate  politidan..  ^  •     •:<  ' 

Sigismiind  was  by  this  time,  however,  aged  and -infirm,  »0d 
not  long  after  bis  coronation  at  Prague  was  arrested  bysick- 
ness  at  Znaim,  on  his  way  to  revisit  the  kingdom  of  fiungtfry, 
his  own  inheritance.  He  died  there  in  his  seventieth  jseavyUmi 
was  succeeded  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  his  son-in-law,  who  was  at  once  called-'by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  electors  to  assume,  in  addition/  the 
imperial  crown,  .  ^  .  / 
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D'Aubusson  soon  perceived  that  the  new  Einperor  regarded 
hioi  with  feelings  in  no  wise  akin  to  those  of  his  predeooMSor, 
and  he  was  contem plating  withdrawal  from  the  court,  when 
the  affairs  of  his  native  country  recalled  him  thither  in  all 
speed. 

The  congress  held  at  Arras,  in  1435,  having  failed  to  effect 
the  desired  reconciliation  between  the  rival  powers  of  England 
and  France,  the  latter  kingdom  was  still  desolated  by  a  foreign 
war  and  inteatine  hrdls  when  Pierre  returned  from  Germany, 
and  was  introduced  at  the  French  court  by  Jean  d^Aufausson 
bis  kinsman,  chamberlain  to  King  Charks  the  Seventh.  Hie 
Lord  of  La  Marche,  of  whose  county,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
faxnilv  of  Aubusson,  filled  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  Dauphin :  he 
readily  took  the  new-comer  under  his  especial  patronage,  and 
d'Aubusson,  whose  age  nearly  tallied  with  the  young  prince^fci, 
became  bis  companion  and  brother  in  arms.  At  the  siege  of 
Montereau  Faut*yonne,  where  the  dauphin  commanded,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  King^  who  was  himself  present  at 
the  storming  of  the  town,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  royal 
escort,  at  the  triumphant  entry  into  Paris*.  In  subsequent ^n 
gagements  he  maintained  the  high  character  for  valour  and 
determination  which  had  aeoorapanied  him  from  the  scenes  of 
bis  first  exploits  in  Hungary,  and  circumstances  soon  oceurrdd 
which  enabled  him  to  give  token  of  his  ability  as  a  nc^eiator. 

The  influence  of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress,  of  the  king,  which 
seemed  to  increase  iir  the  same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the 
Eagliab  was  rapidly  dimantahing;  the  prefiBrence  shown  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  jealousy  seemingly  entertained  of 
his  own  martial  exploits,  served  to  estrange  the  Daiiphin  from 
bis  fother;  and,  no  longer  able  to  brook  the  restraints  to  which 
he  found  himself  subjected,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
seditions  Freiach  nobles^  in  open  opposition  to  Charles. 

The  Count  de  la  Marche  did  his  best  to  win  back  bis  refrac- 
tory pupil  tx>  the  path  of  filial  duty  and  allegiance ;  but  there 
were  few  men  ever  able  to  deal  with  the  supercilious,  crafty, 
and  withal  obstinate  character  of  Louis;  it  was  therefore 
through  the  agency  of  D'Aubusson,  who  had  managed  to  pre- 
serve the  goodwill,  without  sharing  the  revolt  of  the  Dauphin, 
that  he  endeayoared  to  conciliate  him ;  and  so  fit  did  the  agent 
prove  biiuseif  to  be,  that  when  the  Count  of  £u  brought  pro- 
positions horn  the  King,  he  found  Louis  willing  to  lay  down 
hm  arms  and  seek  his  fathor^s  forgiveness.  Charles  was  so 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  negociator  that  he  employed 
him,  it  is  said,  in  other  delicate  and  secret  affairs,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  held  him  continued  to  increase. 
.  The  mege  of  Metz,  and  the  dauphin's  victory  oirer  the 
Swiss,  near  B&sle,  followed  next  in  the  order  of  events;  in  the 
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latter  D'Aubuason  bad  a  share ;  and  now  came  tkna  of  peaoe 
again. 

The  claab  of  arms  h^d  died  away  upon  the  fit>v  fields  of  Lor- 
raine, and  Nancy,  the  capital,  rang  with  mirth  and  rerelry. 
Jousts  and  tournaments  were  held  within  its  walls,  where-  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Sicily  contended  for  the  prne.  Suffolk, 
and  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility  of  England  w^re  ^theve, 
and  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  our  sixth  Henry's  destised  hride. 

<  Jamais  cour  ne  fut  plus  belle  ni  plus  nemfarieade  cfm^  e^\e 
de  Nancy,'  says  Father  Bonhours^  ^  On  fit  duawat  plasviurs 
jours  des  tournois  fort  magnifiques ;  et  cemrae  la  'plupart  des 
cavaliers  devinrent  amoureuz,  ce  ne  furent  de  torn  c6l4s  tpit 
galanteries  et  que  parties  de  plaiair.' 

But  D*Aubusson  was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  for  lotid  en 
idle  and  inactive  life;  his  nobler  aims:  and.  severer  -  prittmj^Ies 
harmonized  ill  with  the  dissipatioh  of  the  -ErMeh^eotirU  ulUS* 
ings,  too,  werer^fe  firom^tbe  Hiria^aiian  anad)  Attttmiia  %b#ik^ 
where  Hunuiftdea  |umi  Caslnridtts  wajgadoiriilht A»iii«lbJijn>tMfti^ 
war.  There  came  news  ef  Umt  fetal  •dsfy  of  Varua^  wlmh  #iu)g 
in  the  ears  of  afiVighted  Ghrirteadom.  The  penalty  of 'a 
broken  oath  had  fallen  upon  the  Christian  host  and  cfuAed 
its  might  King  Wladislas  and  Oardinal  Cesarrne^Wisie  wtb&ti^ 
the  slain. 

Jean  de  Lastic,  Grand  Prior  of  Anrergne,  wai  GhnvdUVfafiN 
ter  at  Rhodes ;  and  ^reat  as  had  ever  been  the  impoi'taBee  of 
that  island  as  a  military  post,  since  its  occupation'  bj  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  Khodes  in  1310,  that  importance  >  w4i 
perhaps  incalculable  at  the  impending  crisis  of  f/ssteroafihirft. 

The  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Amnrath  had  been  spent  in 
unavailing  efforts  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  Geoi^  Cas« 
triotis,  Scanderbeg,  as  the  Turks  had  named  him,  who  wi& 
his  warlike  Albanians  defended  Croia,  their  capitol,  with  heroic 
bravery  against  the  fiercest  assaalts.^  A  disastrous  retreat  fft>ui 
that  stronghold  hastened,  by  the  grief  it  occasioned  him,  the 
death  of  Amurath,  already  worn  out  with  age;  He  bl^^atbed 
his  last  at  Adrianople,  after  a  lingeoriog.  siekneM^of^  five  or  sii 
months,  leaving  to  succeed  him  his  son  Mahomet  the  S^ecoiid, 
the  renowned  and  terrible  conqueror  of  Con9tanlini>p1e.        '  . 

Born  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  by  her  instructed  ^-in  the 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith,  Mahomet,  who  at  ot^and-' 
twenty  found  himself  master  of  the  Ottoman  empil^e,  IlidSgh 
professing  Mahometanism,  scorned  the  Korsm  and  -ihe  Go6[|^ 
alike,  and  seemed  to  own  no  other  law  than  his  own' will,  fifwaj^d 
as  it  was  by  ambition,  cruelty,  and  lust. 

A  thirst  for  universal  dominion,  fed  by  the  constant  perusal 
of  the  life  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  was  his  guiding  principle. 
He  was  by  no  means  illiterate,  but  had  studied  several  Ian- 
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ettjiges  and  soieooea,  and  showed  much  consideration  for 
learned  men  and  ingenious  artisans.  He  was  prodigal  in  his 
rewards,  ntisrciless  in  his  punishments  :  of  great  personal 
bravery,  of  subtle  and  penetrating  wit.  His  views  were  large 
and  comprehensive,  and  to  accomplish  his  ends  he  neglected 
no  feasible  means,  and  disdained  not  to  stoop,  at  times,  to  the 
basest  artiiSces. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  he  received  with 
affected  satisfaction  the  envoys  of  the  various  powers  who 
came  to  press  for  a  confirmation  of  the  old  alliances  made 
with  Amuratb  by  the  princes  their  masters,  (amongst  whom 
was  an  ambassador  from  Jean  de  Lastic,  Grand  Master 
of  Rhodes).  These  treaties  he  willinely  renewed.  This  was 
in  14&L  ....  In  1463  Constantinople  fell. 

Pierre  d'Aubusson  had  then  been  for  some  few  years  a 
Kinght  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  had  already  ris^n  by  his 
merit  to  the  rank  of  Commander.  Jean  de  Lastic  was  drawing 
near  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  when  a  herald  came  to  Bhodes 
from  Mahomet,  to  demand  of  the  Knights  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  payment  of  two  thousand  ducats  as 
an  annual  tribute.  The  Despot  of  Servia,  the  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Trebizond,  had  consented  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  the  Turk  by  payment  of  such  a  tribute,  as  had 
also  the  islands  of  Scio  and  Mytilene.  From  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  the  threats  of  Mahomet  could  only  draw  a  refusal  firm 
and  indignant.  The  order  owned  no  allegiance  but  to  the 
Holy  See :  to  pay  tribute  was  a  tbing  unknown  to  them  ;  a 
thousand  deaths  were  preferable  to  such  ignominy.  If  Maho- 
met attacked  them,  and  violated  the  faith  ot  treaties,  God 
would  defend  the  Order  of  St.  John  from  all  the  boasted  power 
of  the  Ottoman  chief. 

So  bold  an  answer  the  old  Grand  Master  knew  right  well 
would  soon  provoke  the  utmost  wrath  of  the  triumphant  Turk, 
and  the  last  act  of  his  authority  was  to  appoint  the  Commander 
D'Aubusson  ambassador  to  the  princes  of  Christendom,  and 
chiefly  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  who  still  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  France. 

The  Commander  left  Rhodes  about  the  time  that  Jacques  de 
Milli  was  elected  Grand  Master,  and  reached  the  shores  of 
France  shortly  after  the  arrival  in  that  country  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Avignon,  sent  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  to  excite  the  French 
King  against  the  Turks.  Calixtus^  to  rouse  the  dormant  zeal 
of  the  monarch,  had  by  his  legate,  and  by  letters  also,  gone  as 
far  as  to  threaten  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
there  was  a  spirit  abroad  that  foretold  of  Luther.  Europe  had 
seen  three  Popes  dispute  the  tiara ;  had  seen  Pope  John  thrust 
from  the  popedom  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  heard  the 
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Council  of  Basle  elaim  sapreniacy  over  the  iniallible  head  of 
the  Charch.  The  spirit  of  the  Cirasaders  was  extinct ;  neither 
kin8:s  nor  people  wonld  stir  one  step  eastward.  The  Nations 
of  Europe  were  growing  there ;  national  wars  had  succeeded 
to  petty  feudal  strife ;  and  the  power  of  the  Commons  was  at 
the  same  time  struggling  into  existence.  In  truth,  D'Aubus- 
son  was  charged  with  no  hopeful  mission. 

It  is  to  he  seen  at  a  glance : — Alphonse  of  Arragon,  embroiled 
with  the  Pope,  from  whom  he  sought  in  vain  the  investiture  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  the  succession  to  its  crown  for  Fer- 
dinand his  bastard  son,  was  losing,  in  the  delights  of  Naples, 
his  ancient  reputation  for  enei^  and  wisdom.  Henry  of  Gas- 
tille,  a  profligate  and  a  coward,  was  hemmed  in  by  his  own 
rebellious  subjects  and  by  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

In  the  north,  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  filled  with  broils, 
whilst  on  unhappy  England  a  bloody  day  was  dawning — ^the 
long  tragedy  of  the  Roses  was  at  hand ;  there  was  but  the 
King  of  Portugal,  besides  Charles  of  France,  capable  of  giving 
effectual  assistance  and  support ;  but  the  former,  with  all  his 
good  will,  could  do  but  little  to  advance  the  cause.  And  yet  the 
danger  was  not  imaginary.  Mahomet,  wounded  and  repulsed 
from  Belgrade  by  the  desperate  valour  of  John  Hunniades, 
was  furious  rather  than  cast  down :  'one  God  in  heaven,  one 
King  upon  earth,'  was  his  adopted  maxim  ;  Italy  and  Rome 
were  the  prizes  dearest  to  his  thirst  for  conquest :  triumphant 
by  his  admirals  in  the  Archipelago,  he  entrusted  to  them  the 
reduction  of  Rhodes,  whilst  he  himself,  strengthened  by  alli- 
ance with  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  Caramania,  and 
the  Tartar  Khan,  like  a  lion  at  bay,  was  preparing  to  spring 
again  upon  Belgrade.  That  fortress  and  the  isle  of  Rhodes 
were  the  great  bulwarks  then  of  Christendom ;  as  for  the 
republic  of  Venice,  with  her  ambitious,  crafty  policy,  and  her 
Punic  faith,  it  was  not  safe  to  count  too  much  upon  her. 

Roused  finally  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  d^Aubusson, 
Charles  entered  into  an  alliance  against  the  Turk  with  La- 
dislas,  the  Kine  of  Hungary,  cemented  the  alliance  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Madeline  of  France,  with  that  prince, 
and  granted  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  a  subsidy  of  sixteen 
thousand  gold  crowns.  The  money  thus  obtained  d'Aubusson 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  military  stores,  with  which  he 
freighted  several  ships,  and  despatched  them  forthwith  to 
Rhodes,  whither  he  shortly  followed,  bringing  with  him  a 
letter  from  the  King  of  France  to  the  Grand  Master,  and 
certain  sums  which  had  been  owing  to  the  Order  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  The  fleets  of  Mahomet  meanwhile  had  not 
been  idle ;  the  minor  islands  and  dependencies  of  the  Order  had 
suffered  severely  from  its  ravages ;  everywhere  the  fruit-trees 
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were  cut  down,  the  vines  uprooted,  and  the   flower  of  the 
population  carried  into  captivity. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  that  a  lady,  nohle,  beautiful, 
and  unfortunate,  Charlotte  de  Lusignan,  driven  from  her  king- 
dom of  Cypress,  by  James,  her  bastard  brother,  sought  and 
obtained  a  safe  retreat  amidst  the  knights  of  St.  John,  whose 
ready  and  generous  advocacy  of  her  rightful  cause  embroiled 
them  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the  grasping  republic  of 
Venice. 

D'Aubusson  became  at  once  a  warm  supporter  of  the  exiled 
and  injured  queen  ;  and  he  it  was  who,  at  a  later  period,  when 
he  bore  the  title  of  Bailli  de  Lureil,  pleaded  for  her  before  the 
council,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  money,  which  the  Order  was 
ill  able  to  spare  just  then,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  jour- 
ney to  Italy,  whither  she  was  going,  to  lay  her  grief  at  the  feet 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  implore  from  him  such  assistance 
as  he  could  afford. 

Surrounded  as  they  were  by  enemies,  their  friends  false  or 
indifferent,  the  Knights  were  disunited  among  themselves 
The  Languages  of  France  had  ever  been  the  most  considerable 
in  the  Order,  and  monopolised  for  the  most  part  its  principal 
dignities.  Against  this,  the  procurators  of  the  Languages  of 
^  Italy,  Germany,  and   Spain,  made   at    this   time   vehement 
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remonstrance ;  the  Spaniards,  with  the  characteristic  pride  of 

'  their  nation,  being  the  most  haughty  and  imperious  in  their 

'  demands.    At  a  general  Chapter  held  upon  the  matter  shortly 

\  after  the  return  of  D'Aubusson  from  the  French  court,  he,  as 

^  a  distinguished  commander  of  the  Language  of  Auvergne,  to 

c  which  was  attached  the  post  of  captain-general  of  the  town, 

>  was  foremost  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  the  discontented 

tf  Languages  upon  the  prescriptive  rights  and  privileges  of  those 

'  of  France ;  but  though  success  attended  his  efforts,  they  could 

i  neither  prevent  the  formation  of  an  eighth  Language,  that  of 

Castille,  to   which   the  dignity   of   Grand    Chancellor    was 

t  annexed,  nor  the  election  of  a  christian  knigjit,  Raymond  de 

k  Zacosta,  to  the  post  of  Grand   Master  upon  the  decease  of 

i  Jacques  de  Milli,  in  1461. 

r  Under  his  grand  mastership,  Mahomet,  whose  designs  the 
;;  utmost  vigilance  and  sagacity  of  the  christian  envoys  to  his 
i  court  had  failed  to  penetrate,  and  who  had  surprised  the 
i  Knights  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  concluded  a  two 
,♦  years'  truce  with  their  Order,  suddenly  appeared  with  an  im- 
j  mense  armament  before  the  imperial  city  of  Trebizond.  A 
P  siege  of  thirty  days  brought  a  capitulation,  and  David  Corn- 
et nenus,  its  prince,  with  his  eight  sons,  followed  in  chains  the 
¥  conqueror  to  Constantinople,  where  his  life  and  that  of  seven 
[j  sons,  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  refusal  to  apostatize.     Then  fol- 
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lowed  ag^essidnd  on  the  ride  of  Turkish  Bubjecte,  and  lepriaald 
on  that  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jofan,  and  finally  the  storm  of  Mjti* 
lene,  where  Mahomet  displayed  his  aeeustomed  ferocity  and 
want  of  faith  :  men  were  dragged  into  eaptivity  who  had  made 
their  freedom  the  price  of  their  surrender,  and  those  who 
would  have  died  with  arms  in  their  hands  bat  for  solemn 
promises  of  safety  were  beheaded  or  sawn  in  sunder,  and  their 
mangled  limbs  thrown  as  a  prey  to  the  lean  hungry  dogs,  the 
scavengers  of  the  East. 

Darker  and  nfore  dark  -  grew  the  eastern  sky,  nearer  and 
mor^  neiir  rolled  the  tide  of  warfare,  and  Zacosta  setttl  a  general 
summons  into  E&rope,  exacting  for  the  defence  of  Bhodes  the 
utmost  resources  of  his  Order;  rapacious  eommanders,  espe- 
eiailly  of  Arragon  and  Italy,  refused  to  obey  the '  mandate ; 
appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  seconded  by  the  Kings  of  Arragon 
and  Naples  and  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  Paul  IL  convoked  a 
general  Chapter  at  Rome,  whitherthe  Grand  Master  prdieeeded 
with  his  oldest  and  best  commanders,  and  where  be  breathed 
bis  last,  after  triumphantly  refuting  the  accusations,  which  the 
malciomtents  had  not  scrupled  to  bring  against  tbeir  venerable 
chief. 

Baptista  Ursini,  Grand  Prior  of  Rome,  is  elected  to  soeoeed 
hfm  iii  14G7,  and  hastens  to  assume  the  command  *of  his 
menaced  stronghold  at  Rhodes,  the  walls  and  ditches  of  which 
W'ere  increased,  strengthened,  and  widened  under  the  skiifol 
care  of  Pierre  d'Aubusson. 

But  ihe  christian  disasters  were  not  complete : — Seanderheg 
is  daf'ried  off  by  death,  and  Mahomet  boast^  that  with  him  are 
lk>st  alik^  the  shield  and  the  swoord  of  Christendom. 
'  I'he  siege  of  Negropont  is  celebrated  for  the  bravery  of 
PauI  Elrizto,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  the  heroic  devotion  of  his 
daughter  Anna,  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty,  who  scorned  the 
threatis^  of  Mahomet,  as  she  had  scorned  his  proffered  love,  and 
met  fl'om  his  own  scimitar  (it  was  all  she  wished)  a  christian 
vir^nV  death.  But  if  the  valour  of  a  Venetian  noble  shed 
glory  on  the  siege,  the  craven  heart  of  a  Venetian  admiral  stained 
his  own  nan^e  with  undying  shame.  This  admiral,  by  name 
Canali,  supported  by  two  Rhodian  galleys,  when  off  the  straits 
^f  th6  Euripus,  and  on  theev^of  an  attack,  which  might  have 
changed  the  fate  of  Kegropont,  and  made  of  Mahomet  be* 
sieged und  not  besieger;  when  Cardonne  and  d'Acrbaston 
^pres^s^d  him  to  advance,  und  all  the  Christian  a^mfament  we/e 
eager  for  the  fight,  this  craven  admiral  put  up  his  helm  ai^d 
gate  the  signal  fdr  retreat. 

The  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Negropont  snrpaissed,  if 'if  were 
possible,  those  of  the  storm  of  Mytilene.  Mahomet  had 
spied  the  crosfr-flag  of  the  Hospitallers  among  the  gallies  of  the 
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r^treatmg^  squadcon :  fldsh^  with  rictory  and  oiad  with  rage 
against  them,  be  sent  a  herald  to  Rhodes,  denouncing  n)ortal 
war ;  and  he  swore  that  the  Grand  Master  Hhould  fall  ,by  hi^ 
own  hand,  and  that  no  quarter  sboold  be  given  to  any  of  his 
knights.  D'Aubusson  was-now  Grand  Prior  of  Auvergne  i  an 
able  engineer,  he  was  fully  occupied  with  restoring  and  0pm;- 
pleting,  as  has  been  said,  the  defences  of  the  eity«.  when  ai^ 
event  ooeurred^  which  called  him  to  a  still  higher  post.  3s^ 
tista  Ursini  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1476,  and  bv  the  un^^ni- 
HMms  vusce  of  the  Order^  Pierre  d'Aabuason  was  elected'Q^sfnd 
Master.  Rhodes  rang  with  joy  at  the  proclamation ;  one  naigbt 
have  thoilgtit  it  the  day  after  a  vietory,  rather  than  the  ove  of 
a  desperate  and  deadly  struggle. 

Ab  the  Pope  was  his  best  friend  in  Europe,  the  first  care  of 
the  Grand  Master  was  to  notify  his  election  and  tender  his 
allegtanae  to  Sixtns  IV.,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Prior  of  Lombardy  and  the  Prior  of  Rome  were  de- 
spatched upon  this  errand. 

Nothing  was  neglected  that  military  skill  could  devise,  .or 
which  experience  could  teach,  for  the  defence  of  the  inland ; 
and  as  the  unprotected  state  of  its  coast  laid  them  bare  to 
constant  piratical  invasions,  a  chain  of  towers  and  forta  Yeas 
dpawn  around  them.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Khod^ 
was  barred  by  a  ehain  of  iron;  and  the  castle  of  St  Peter,  a 
stronghold  on  the  ooast  of  Caria,  was  fortified  and  renderjed 
a  safe  retreat  for  the  gallies  of  the  Order. 

Meanwhile,  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  pursuit  of  her  Own 
aelfish  designs,  was  gradually  acquiring  the  supreme  power  in 
Cyprus,  under  mask  of  supporting  the  claims  of  Catherine 
Comaro,  wife,  and  then  widow  of  the  bastard  Lusignan,  on  whom 
the  republic  had  conferred  her  in  marriage,  with  the  portion  and 
the  title  of  a  daughter  of  St.  Mark.  Still,  Charlotte,  the  rightful 
queen,  had  a  party  in  the  island ;  who  were,  however,  dispersed, 
upon  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  restore  her  to  her  rights. 
Rkcio  Marini,  who  was  among  the  fugitites,  had  fonnd.an 
asylnui  at  Rbodea,  as  his  Sovereign  had  done  before  him ;  and 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  d- Aubnsson's  grdnd  mastership,  that 
an  envoy  from  Loredano,  the  Veneitian  general,  demanded^  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic,  the  surrender  of  Marini,  and  added, 
with  mueh  arrogance,  that  as  Catherine  Coimaro  was.  the 
adopted  daughter  of  St.  Mark^  all  friends  t^-  Gb^rlQtte  4e 
Lusignan  would  be  looked  upon  as  enenUes  to  the- Sitate  pf 
Venice. 

There  were  many,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  among  tb^  noble 
warriors  of  St.  John,  who  wefe  anxious  to  return  an  answer 
that  should  surpass  even  the  arrogance  of  the  message ;  but 
the  Grand  Master  was  too  wise  a  politician  to  provoke  hos- 
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tilities  with  so  powerful  a  foe,  when  the  Turks  might  be  daily 
expected  to  attack  him  :  yet  was  his  answer  generous,  firm,  and 
such  as  it  became  the  sovereign  Order  to  make: — ^the  Knights 
of  Rhodes  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  no  Christian  states,  neither 
was  their  island  a  resort  for  rebels  and  seditious ;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate, were  they  but  good  Christians  and  men  of  honour,  found 
there  an  asylum  that  should  never  be  violated.  And  now  news 
reached  D'Aubusson,  that  the  storm  was  really  gathering  that 
was  to  burst  upon  Rhodes :  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
pare the  place  for  desperate  resistance ;  it  remained  to  summon 
the  defenders ;  and  he  despatched  to  the  priors  throughout 
Europe,  a  letter,  which  long  as  it  is,  deserves  to  be  recorded. — 

'  My  dearest  brethren, 

'  If  we  would  preserve  from  the  tyranny  of  the  unbelievers  that 
inheritance  which  our  ancestors  won  for  us  with  so  much  toil  and  we 
with  so  much  toil  have  guarded  down  to  these  perilous  times,  it  is 
needful  that  we  should  assemble  without  delay  and  seek  in  good  earnest 
to  hold  our  own. 

*  No  man,  better  than  I,  knows  how  much  we  have  to  fear ;  the 
enemy  is  at  our  gates,  and  we  not  only  behold  with  our  own  eyes, 
but  feel  by  sad  experience  the  dire  effects  of  his  rage.  Proud 
Mahomet  waxes  day  by  day  more  powerful  and  more  redontable: 
as  a  thunderbolt,  none  may  arrest  him ;  terror  and  desolation 
attend  him.  He  has  a  multitude  of  soldiers  who  obey  his  slightest 
nod :  his  galleys  are  manned  with  good  seamen,  and  are  not  wanting 
in  able  Commanders.  He  has  accomplished  engineers  in  his  service, 
and  his  arsenals  are  full  of  warlike  machines  and  stores :  every  year 
brings  Tast  revenues  into  his  treasury :  his  only  thought  is  how  to 
put  out  the  Christian  name  in  the  Levant ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
neither  faith  of  treaties  nor  severity  of  reasons  impede  his  continued 
and  disastrous  attacks  upon  all  Christian  shores,  and  specially  upon  our 
own.  I  learn  by  divers  letters,  and  by  express  messengers,  that  he  is 
preparing  against  us  the  most  formidable  armament  that  was  ever 
yet  known.  I  have  advices  from  the  Porte  itself,  where  I  maintain 
spies  and  agents  at  my  own  cost,  that  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople 
and  Trebizond  has  vowed  the  ruin  of  the  Order  jof  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  views  it  as  the  only  obstacle  to  his  boundless  ambition. 
We  have  but  too  many  proofs  of  his  design,  of  which  his  conduct 
during  the  past  year  was  an  assured  token.  When  first  he  took  a  re- 
spite from  his  land  expeditions,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  the 
sea ;  and  as  he  reviewed  his  naval  power,  gave  orders  to  repair  the 
roads  of  Lyeia,  which  lies  opposite  to  Rhodes.  As  the  number  of  the 
knights,  who  should  form  the  Chapter  according  to  the  statutes,  cannot 
resist  so  mighty  a  foe,  we  cite  hereby  not  only  the  officers  and  the  old 
commanders,  but  also  all  the  knights  who  hold  neither  office  nor  com- 
raandery. 

•Think  well,  my  brethren,  on  what  I  have  said.  Consider  the 
dangers  which  surround  us,  and  believe  me  on  my  word,  we  stand  in 
the  midst  of  perils,  from  which,  if  we  speed.not  to  save  ourselves,  all  is 
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lost  for  us  without  redress.  But  if  we  would  not  perish,  let  us  help 
ourselves  ;  and  instead  of  resting  hope  upon  assistance  from  without, 
ever  so  uncertain,  let  us  seek  our  chief  support  in  the  protection  of 
Heaven  and  courage  of  our  own  hearts. 

*  The  vow  which  ye  have  made,  my  dearest  brethren,  binds  you  to 
dare  and  to  suffer  all  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  ;  in  virtue  of  that 
vow  I  call  upon  and  summon  you.  Hasten  at  once  to  this  our  State, 
or  rather  this  State  of  your  own.  Come  to  succour  the  order  which 
has  nursed  and  cheri^ed  you  as  her  own  offspring  :  come  to  protect 
the  people  whom  God  has  committed  to  your  care,  and  who  if  ye  help 
them  not  to  liberty  must  fall  in  slavery  to  the  misbelievers. 

*  Your  safety  and  your  honour  are  at  stake.  Let  not  the  fatigues  of 
travel  nor  the  dangers  of  war  make  you  shrink  ;  but  chiefly  let  not  the 
pleasures  of  Hfe,  nor  the  interests  of  the  world,  hold  you  one  moment 
back.  I  know  well  that  the  commanders  may  not  leave  their  com- 
manderies,  nor  undertake  long  travels,  unless  at  a  great  cost ;  but  what 
should  we  not  sacrifice— what  should  we  not  lose,  to  preserve  that 
which  makes  us  live  with  honour,  and  without  which,  to  live  were  shame  ? 
They  are  no  light  reasons  that  bid  me  speak  thus  ;  but  the  misfortunes 
of  our  day,  the  greatness  and  urgency  of  our  danger.  Who  shall  have 
the  heart  to  hear  unmoved  the  cry  of  his  mother  ? — ^who  so  cruel  as  to 
abandon  her  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarian  ?  I  will  not  believe  that  there 
is  one  such  man  among  us  I  A  thought  so  impious  and  inhuman  would 
ill  agree  with  our  noble  profession,  and  the  obedience  we  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar. 

*  We  enjoin  upon  you  especially  who  hold  the  dignity  of  priors,  that 
you  should  appear  in  person,  or  by  a  proper  delegate,  if  insurmountable 
obstacles  prevent  your  coming;  and  we  charge  each  one  of  you  to  order 
in  our  name  the  steward  of  his  priory,  to  bnng  himself  to  the  Chapter 
all  his  books  of  account,  and  the  bills  received  and  paid  on  our  behalf. 

'  Moreover,  it  is  our  desire  that  at  the  chapter  you  will  hold  in  each 
province,  on  receipt  of  these  letters,  they  be  publicly  read ;  and  if  any 
whom  we  cite  be  absent,  we  order  that  notice  should  be  given  him  in 
due  form  ;  that  a  report  be  made  of  the  proceedings,  and  sent  to  us  at 
Rhodes,  that  we  may  proceed  against  the  disobedient ;  that  procurators 
be  elected  in  each  priory  among  the  commanders  and  knights  well 
versed  in  business,  and  that  these  be  despatched  hither  at  once,  with 
ample  instructions.  For  the  other  knights,  let  them  not  fail  to  appear 
before  us,  at  the  latest,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  next  year,  and  let  them 
do  so  with  equipment  becoming  their  rank  and  fortune ;  otherwise  we 
must  proceed  against  them  with  the  utmost  severity,  as  far  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  commanderies,  and  even  of  the  habit  of  the  order. 
We  grant,  however,  to  all  permission  to  farm  out  for  three  years  your 
priories,  commanderies,  and  benefices,  and  to  receive  the  rent  of  them 
in  advance,  Follow  our  directions  with  such  exactness,  that,  instead  of 
reproaches,  we  may  have  praises  to  bestow  on  your  ready  obedience. 

«  Given  at  Rhodes  the  last  day  of  July,  14/7.' 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Tetmessus  and  Ant^hettus. 

*Ey  si  T$  luffoyuia  ^cXX6s  xoi  Arrt^cXXof. 

Slraho  Rer.  Otog,  lib.  xlv. 

Tbb  memory  of  a  traveller  is  like  the  eawldKoci  of  a  gipsy 
camp»  the  most  perfectoUa  podrida  with  which  I  aiQ^aeqiiaiatefd ; 
fishy  fleshy  fowl,  and  vQffetable»  simmer  and  seethe  in  it,  diaiie- 
ing  a  mad  round  to  the  music  of  the  hisuQir  biibbli^..  £[e 
that  planges  a  fork  into  its  troubled  waters  can  little  .sii^ftwhat 
it  shall  ^ht  upon ;  so  he  that.  ptiMi|;es  the  fork-  of  meditaliw 
into  the  caokiron  of  meniory*  must  do  it  ia  the  'traofplril  of 
adventare—  what  is  my  pize  to-day  ?  A  graeefnly  yet  gi^ye, 
reminiscence.  I  must  ohange  my  tone,  ami  speak  with  rev^er^ 
ence.  Dead  4*itie6  ! — ^how  l^utiful  in  death  t  And  the  oaost 
life-like  part  of  them,  their  own  cities  of  the  dead,  their  ne- 
cropolis lording  over  all)  a  double  death  <)o9iinion.  ..; . 

On  the  coast  of  Lypia  spreads  inland  a  spacious  bay»  beauli- 
ful  and  grand.  It  was  the  Glaucns  Sinus  of  the  ancieptst;  the 
Turks  now  call  it  the  bay  of  Macri.  Its  ealai  expanse  of 
waters  is  studded  with  little  idands,  clothed  with  .anderwood  of 
luscious  green ;  they  seem  sea*birds  of  bright  plumage  floating 
on  the  waTe«  Far  on  the  lefl  shore,  on  entering,  the  rocky 
chain,  which  divides  Caria  from  Ljrcia,  projects  into  the  sea 
long,  rough,  and  barren,  like  the  spine  of  some  fossil  moasten 
In  the  curve  of  the  bay  lies  a  verdant  plain,  bounded  by  a  range 
of  mountains.  Nearer,  on  the  rights  t^to  other  monatains  rise» 
their  wooded  bases  washed  by  the  waves;  they  are  Cragns  and 
Anticragus,  haunts  of  the  fabled  Chimsera.  Beyond  thevit 
inwards,  and  still  to  the  ri^t,  in  a  eornet.of  th^  bay*  lies:  a 
small  Turkish  village.     It  is  Macri,  and  it  was  Telmessus.  e.au>  r 

£vjen.aj9  yim.ipiiUitow^fls  t^  shoret*tbeile}^d€»glitta>s8iia^ 
the  he^i^ty  of  tl^e,  seyen^r  re^^  udMH>psciou9ly  u^pgm  itno  <boUb  &eft 
of  ro^k/wbidi  stands  above  the  village,  fmd  espieaajlread^  the 
scuiptfires  of  its  funeral  abodes.  On  landing,  you  look  up  to 
them  ^gain ;  the  rising  ground,  which  must  be  passed  to  reach 
them,  is  peopled  with  huge  sarcophagi,  borne  aloft  on  rock 
pedestals,  above  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  surrounds 
them.  The  attraction  is  irresistible,  and  your  first  steps  are 
turned  to  the  necrapoiis.     How  w^ll  I  remember  it !    I  passed 
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beneath  the  branches  of  a  noble  plantain  ;  a  few  camels  were 
kneeling  in  their  shade ;  thick  beds  of  oleander  were  blooming 
near;  their  pink  blossoms  smiling  from  the  dark  green  foliage ; 
wild  thyme,  and  other  herbs,  trampled  beneath  my  feet,  sent 
up  a  grateflil  perfume ;  aH  wa»  enchantment  As  I  write,  the 
picture  glows  again  before  me ;  scarce  one  trifling  circum- 
stance escapes  me ;  not  the  tortoise  splashing  in  the  running 
streamlet,  far  less  the  solitary  palm,rising  with  dignity  from  the 
flowering  shrubs,  waving  its  graceful  boughs  above  the  stones 
of  an  old  Grecian  ruin :  one  might  have  thought  a  tall  and 
slender  maiden  of  the  olden  days  stood  there,  her  flowing 
tresses  gently  stirred  by  the  summer  breeze. 

Tojpoach  the  higli^  tombs  or  sepulchral  chambers  hewn  in 
the  face  of  the  clifiP)  in  Vain  will  you  now  seek  for  steps  or 
patblitMVf ;  you  must  ctimb,  with  stones  and  shrubs  to  help  you, 
not  an  ovap^asy  task^  Beware  of  entering  rashly  when  you 
have  'f^aebed  some  tomb;  hornets  swarm  in  most  of  them. 
When  y^u  hliv«  found  a  fittiiig  place  of  rest,  pause  awhile  and 
look  arottfid;  it  is  a  spot  well  worth  reflection.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  dead  t  Of  whom,  then,  shall  we  speak ;  of  the 
dead  themselves,  or  of  the  houses  they  tenant?  Etruria, 
Acbaia,  Judiea,  Egyf^,  Sicily ;  how  full  might  one  not  swell 
the  list  if  we  are  to  disoourse  of  tombs!  All  nations  are 
leagued  by  these  symbols  of  our  common  lot.  It  is  a  vast 
brotberhood  this  of  grave-diggers;  and  its  varieties  are  infinite. 
I  myself  have  looked  on  countless  cemeteries,  from  the  grassy 
mounds  )of  a  co«mlry  t^burch  at  home  to  the  huge  resting-places 
of  the  Pharaohs.  And  what  am  I,  or  the  things  that  I  have 
seen  ?  The  whole  ear^h  is  a  great  burying-ground.  History 
is  a  gravestone  over  departed  centuries.  Should  I  describe 
these  monuments,  prate  of  Ionic  temple  fronts,  and  the  old 
Doric  '3«uy>o5  ?  Should  I  tell  of  their  finished  sculpture,  their 
massive*  paniielling  of  stone,  the  very  nails  wrought  exquisitely 
in  the  live  rook  t  Should  1  attempt  to  decipher  the  few  time- 
eaten  ioseHplions?  19  ay,  gentle  reader,  nay,  that  were  meet 
woiiktf^  ^kli^*4rtiBt,i  or  tbr ssige  6X  mighty  tore;*  nought  am 
I  btit'&  Walid^rer^  dweller  of  6ld  td^^s^inl  a  dreamer  of  dizzy 
dreams. '-*'-' '  -^  ci  '  3^  .  :     . 

Tbe^dw^ldgs  o^tbe^ideftd^  ^  B^  tfa&  dead ;  wbere  be  they  ? 
Bifled  tombs,  gapinjg  cpffi'ns,  there  is  all  that  remains  of  them. 
Yesirs,  pmiiaps  ages,  have  gone  by  since  these  were  first  de- 
spoiled. Who  dragged  from  hence  the  silent  sleepers?  Who 
of  ail  the  savage  hordes  that  turn  by  turn  have  swept  across 
this  fair  ill-fated  land?  History  can  give  no  answer.  The 
goatherd  and  his  shaggy  flock  find  refuge  here,  and  consum- 
mate the  desecration.  Yet  these  Telmessians  were  men  to  be 
remembered,  revealers  of  visions,  interpreters  of  dreams.    Seers, 
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mrho  from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter  even,  trans- 
mitted the  power  of  insight,  strange  and  mystical,  a  nation  of 
diviners.      I|  know,  indeed,  that  in   this  oaddacean  age  men 
vainly  deem  that   "  light''   has  streamed   in  fully  on  all  the 
corners  of  this  world's  wondrous  being.     Loving  to  belie  a 
mystery,  they  would  forsooth  explain  by  denying  it ;  or  if  they 
cannot   blind  men's  eyes  so  far,  they  classify  and  subdivide 
*'  phenomena,'^  and  ticket  each  with  some  cunningly-devised 
term  of  art,  and  by  the  simple  process  of  a  change  of  names 
gain  to  themselves  the  fame  of  being  wise.     Out  upon  this 
shallow-hearted  and  baseless  philosophy  I    I  will  not  hold  with 
these,  that  power  of  insight  passing  mortal  ken  is  vanity  and  a 
delusion,     rio!     *'Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omni- 
bus,"  has  been  deemed  safe  rule  of  evidence  in  matter  weightier 
than  this ;  then  why  not  also  here  ?     As  early  as  Croesus  the 
Telmessians  were  interpreters  of  portents,  c^if)^rT€is  as  old  He- 
rodotus has  called  them.*    The  king's  war-horses  devoured 
the  serpents   which   suddenly   swarmed   around ;   it   was  ex- 
plained of  Cyrus,  the  fiery  Median  war-horse,  and  the  native 
tribes,  serpents,  children  of  the  earth.     Arrianf  has  a  story  of 
them;  one   whose  sequel  every   schoolboy  knows.      It  is  of 
Gordius,  a  Phrygian,  of  little  wealth,  he  says,  who  with  his 
oxen  tilled  his  paternal  land.     One  day  a  messenger  from 
above,  a  royal  eagle,  came  swooping  down,  and  perched  upon 
his  oxen's  yoke  the  live-long  day.     To  clear  the  meaning  of 
this  prodigy,  Gordius  betakes  him  to  Telmessus ;  for  *  they  of 
this  city  had  a  wondrous  power  to  explain  those  things,  which 
be  from  the  Gods.'     Before  he  enters  into  their  town  he  rests 
beside  a  fountain,  where  a  young  maiden  comes  to  draw  water. 
To  her  he  tells  the  wonder  of  which  his  heart  is  full,  and  from 
her  he  learns  that  he  is  the  fated  father  of  a  Phrygian  king. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  this  young  water-bearer  is  in  time 
the  wife  of  his  own  bosom  and  the  mother  of  the  foretold  king. 
Perchance,  reader,  this  story  telleth  somewhat  of  thine  own; 
perchance  thou,  too,  rememberest  some  moment  in  thy  life, 
when  resting  by  the  fountain  of  hope,  there  came  to  thee  some 
fair  inspired  maiden  to  draw  forth  its  sweet  waters,  to  cheer 
thee  on  the  path  to  fame  or  to  contentment;    if  so,  I  war- 
rant me  that  thou,  too,  like  the  Phrygian,  soon  didst  learn 
to  love   the  reader  of  thy  vision,  and  ......  Incorrigible 

dreamer,  where  am  I  ?  Herodotus  and  Arrian,  these  be  not 
my  only  witnesses.  Clement  of  Alexandria,j:  and  TertuUian,  § 
they  speak  of  the  interpreters  of  Telmessus,  as  of  famous 
men.  Nonnus,  if  I  mistake  net,  mentions  them  ;'  Tatian,  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum.     Tiiere  is  another,  too,  whose  name 

•  Clio  31.  t  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  3. 

:|:  Stromat.  i.  16.  §  De  animA  xlvi. 
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and  words  are  more  familiar  in  our  mouths;  Cicero*  bears 
record  of  them.  It  is  a  mystic  brotherhood  in  which  he 
classes  them,  the  twin  races  of  Elian  soothsa-yerSyf  the  Etrus- 
cans of  his  own  loved  Italy,  the  sages  of  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
the  Chaldean  star-gazers,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul :  something 
like  the  confraternity  of  grave-diggers  I  spoke  about  above. 
And  so  it  is.  From  the  surge-beaten  cliffs  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain to  the  sandy  sea  of  the  great  desert  this  belief  in  the 
mystical  is  here  brought  before  us,  and  this  same  belief  has  yet  a 
wider  range,  from  pole  to  pole.  Is  there,  then,  no  mystery  ? — 
say  rather,  is  it  not  to  our  soul  as  the  breath  of  our  nostrils, 
the  great,  the  only  reality?  Come,  we  will  descend  from  the 
tombs,  and  consider  our  question  elsewhere.  In  this  city  the 
dead  were  placed  on  high ;  the  living  thus  looked  up  to,  not 
down  upon  them ;  there  was,  perhaps,  a  deep  thought  hidden 
here.  We  sought  their  last  abodes  first;  now  let  us  to  the 
scenes  they  trod  whilst  living.  Thus  shall  we  reverse  the 
order  of  this  world ;  we  hurry  from  the  stage  to  the  tomb ; 
let  us  now  from  the  tombs  to  the  Theatre. 

It  is  deep  embowered  in  wooded  hills,  that  rise  above  as  if  to 
continue  the  amphitheatre.  Of  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity that  I  know,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  graceful.  Its 
8,tately  rows  of  granite  seats  are  perfect ;  its  proscenium  nearly 
so.  It  looks  out  on  the  glorious  purple  bay,  and  the  moun- 
tains far  beyond.  Fancy  needs  not  here  to  be  tricked  into  the 
conception  of  the  beautiful :  like  the  warmth  of  the  radiant 
sun  above,  it  glows  in  our  every  vein  ;  every  sense  acknow- 
ledges its  presence.  There  are  in  very  deed  moments,  such  as 
these,  when  we  feel  the  mystery  even  of  our  outward  being; 
how  that  it  is  linked  with  the  whole  spirit  of  all  the  world's 
existence,  when  the  sense  of  life  is  no  longer  one  of  isolation, 
when  the  heart  throbbing  in  our  bosom  is  as  the  pulse  in  one 
vein  of  the  great  artery,  and  we  perceive,  for  an  instant,  that 
the  whole  pulsation  is  harmonious.  At  such  a  time  as  this, 
who  would  not  bow  his  very  soul  and  worship  ?  But  worship 
what— his  own  imaginings?  See  that  thou  do  it  not,  Christian 
man,  lest  there  be  found  a  deadly  viper  hidden  in  thy  soul's 
flowers.  Vague  thoughts  of  pantheism  be  far  from  thee !  for 
the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  of  it. 

Fallen  spirits  indeed  we  are :  stern  truths  and  bitter  realities 
become  us  better  than  dreams  of  bliss ;  but  every  trace  is  not 
yet  effaced  of  that  perfect  image  that  once  we  bore.  All  echoes 
are  not  dumb  within  our  hearts,  echoes  of  the  song  of  the 
creation.  And  where  might  the  souFs  ear  catch  them  sooner 
than  here  in  Asia?    Asia,  between  the  warm  breastsj:  of  whose 

*  De  Divinat.  i.  41,  42.  f  lamidse  et  Clytidae  Herodotus,  ix.  23. 

$  (rr^pv6vxov  x^ov6s.    Soph.  CEdip.  Col.  691. 
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soil  tb^  families  of  man  ne»tle<^  aiitil  they  grew  to  ns^iQn^Mii 
poare4  forth-^Aaia,  where  flow  .Euphmtae  and  TlgriBy  wUare 
Adam  walked  ianooeat  in  the  garden  of  Paradise?   • 

Besides  the  tombs  and  the.  theatre,  there  axe  other  rn\n9  at 
Telmessas.  What  they  once  were,  it  is  difficaU,  i»  many  i^a^^ 
to  ascertain ;  the  stones  are  very  large  and  the  masaAry,^€4&cei- 
leat.  Near  the  theatre  are  some  Tist  reliits ;  ^vaults  of  masom'y 
and  caverns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Oracnlar  oaves,  t  have^eard 
them  called;  and  it  may. perhaps  he  sa»  for.the.praclepf  tJae 
Telmessians  was  a  thing  distinct  from  their  own  power  of  in- 
terpretations. A  prediction  emanating  from  it  is  given  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus. 

Later  times  have  left  their  traces  here ;  Maori  was  a  station 
of  the  Hospitallers.  Here  Jean  de  Villarets  assembled  his 
forces  before  the  memorable  siege  which  put  his  knights  in 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes ;  and  it  was,  in  after  year^, 
still  a  stronghold  of  theirs.  On  the  sloping  ground  near  the 
necropolis,  and  on  the  largest  islet  near  the  shore,  are  exten- 
sive remains  of  their  dismantled  Ibrtifieations.    Am!  -noir  7el- 

messus,  farewell ! 

•  •  •  .  #       .        '♦  ,r  0. ..: 

All  alon^  the  Lyciaa  coast,  lofty  woimtahis  seem  lx>  mr.  oot 
of  the  sea  r  beneadh  their  sbelvinig  bases  ilalhe  niim  lef  muny 
famous  cities.  Patara  is  of  the  sit  ntentiened  bf  Artenadonaff 
as  the  chief  of  the  cnties  of  Lyoia ;  from  the  sea  yoe  eail  diS'- 
eem  the  remains  x>f  its  theatre  half  hidden'  in  the  saoi^ 

Towards  son^t  we  entered  another  bafy ;  a  beauteous- seene 
this  too ;  but  the  character  of  its  beauty  far  tiiflS^rent  fremtln^ 
I  bad  enj<^ed  so  much  at  morning.  There  w»9 -imt  tttlde 
eurving  of  the  sliore,  searee  any  xst  the^tneamlaiii  isn^  wbidi 
darker  amd  mc^re  barren>  Btoii  back*  ftirfbev  'frodi  tbeiisec 
Here  isi  j^ntipbdllus,'  Another  of  tkesi^  Hi^esk/  Bfsttii^cHiei^ 
sieeptng  herdeM;h' sl^p  tmider'tfae  iasjf^^  df  tfaerBast^^aA 
anar of'bage  slo«i«s  and'soltd  eMStrubtion^  $r  theatre  les^  per^^ 
wet  than  at  Telmesfeios,  a  few  unexplained  Tnins,  ai^d  a  vast 
cemetery,  it  ie like  a  twice-told  tale.  The  dkSdtenne  hi]fnet 
in  the  works  of  art,  but  on  the  face  of  nature.  The  nl^miag 
bad  been  like  the  smile  of  a  maiden ;  the  eventide  was  Jibe  a 
matron*e  frown.  It  was  soeh  a  landscape  as  mights  baive  bun 
beyond  Lethe  and  the  river  Styx : 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  ietAMtf  -  '  ' 

Not  Jii^  Boi^  of  htrd  or  soiind  of  rill ; ' 
GroM  darkneai  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  stilL 

In  the  valley,  close  down  by  the  sea>  is  a  little  Turkish  vil- 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  ; , 


\i<i 
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lag^  t)f  «ii!  or  Beven  hdtifeefl;  ad  I  toxAA  gufess.  TwopPthrtefe 
n\eti  catlie- silently  and  listlessly  towafds  tis."  I  coalJ  iiaivei 
driven  them  away  willingly,  fa'r-4t  Beettted  as  if  they  aidd'I-W^^e 
alike  inti*udefs,  pfedtimJ)tuou«,  distdfBing  thfe  lordship  of  the 
gfyOdts.  '  Sucfe' only  have  a  right  to  dwell  ther^'.  All  waa  in 
gidoifly  biftii6ny*-^the  nKititttain?  huge  and  sombre ;'  dafk  rocik 
fele^  shutting  it  the  bay:  ^iPh^  gold  I'ed  sdn  was  fitst  sinking 
westwahi;  and  over  the  pufj!)le  ftice  o^  the  still  ocean  was  a 
calm,  unnatural  and  snllen^  like  the  breathing  space  before  a 
hurricane.   . 


Lenten  ThoughtSj  and  other  Poems.     By  James  Furneaux. 
London.     RivingtoQ.     1846. 

Urdoes  ao't  need  the  annoaneecaeat  in  the  title-page  and 
preface  of  this  little  volume,  that  any  profits  derived  fronau  ii» 
publication  will  be  applied  to  purposes  of  Church  Extension, 
lotseemreit;  Avbearl^  WQle<»«ie>fr^p:i  aU  who  join  Church  feehng 
with;aita$le  ibr  f)oetty.  It  hsds  inlrtii$io  merits^  which  such 
persona  will  readily  apppeeiate.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  many 
proofs  wUdi  have  abounded  of  late  years  of  the  existence  among 
Churchmen  of  a  fouol  of  real  poeiioal  feeling  and  power,  such 
as  they  who  identify  Churefamansbip  with  formalism  must  be 
surprised  to  witness.  There  ia  indeed  no  striking  originality 
in  the  collection  before  u8-**4t  is  easily  classified  as  belonging 
to  the  8(du>Ql  .of  John  Keble.and  Isaac  Williams ; — but  there  is 
Bothtiig  Uke.  imitation  in  the  individual  poen^s.  They  are  such 
a»  Kebbor  WiUiams  might  have  written;  but  not  such  as  they 
have  written.'  Ttiey  come  firom  a  kindred  spirit;  but  they  flow 
dhrectfySrom.  that  spiritr«r*the  tb.augbtaare  never  taken  at  second 
hand.  Ajs  the  best  way  of  interesting  qur  readers  in  the  work 
we  shall  proceed  to  extract  one  or  two  ^  of  those  poems  which 
bave  pleased  us  most. 

The  first  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Farneanx'a  power  of  bringing 
out  a  spiriUialuieaning.irQm  Ordinary  ooeurrenqe^  in  nature* 

1.'"'"'  '••:-•- 

*  At  the  first  bludi  o&  mem. 

Above  his  odorons  bed,  'mid  jewelled  flowers^ 
Drinking  the  dewy  sunlight  of  the  lawn> 

The  wakeful  skylark  towers  : 
Poised  in  the  radiance  of  yon  golden  cloud. 

The  unseen  songster  pours 
His  orisons  aloud. 
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II. 


From  that  low  spicnr  broom. 

Hark  to  the  nval  efforts  of  the  thrash. 
Hid  'mid  the  gleanings  of  its  golden  bloom : 

The  undulating  gush 
Of  his  rich  flute-Uke  music  floats  on  high 

To  meet  the  eager  gush 
Of  downward  melody. 


III. 

Lulled  by  their  pleasing  notes 

I  wander  onward  rich  in  musings  :  clear, 
And  full,  and  sweet,  their  joyous  anthem  floats 

To  my  delighted  ear. 
'Tis  husned — ^the  charm  is  broken,  and  each  thought 

Dies  on  the  passing  air 
With  the  last  cadence  fraught. 

IV. 

And  thus  to  us  is  given 

To  send  from  mortal  lips  our  earth-bom  song. 
Up  through  the  fair  blue  distances  of  heaven 

To  float  the  stars  among. 
And  mingle  with  those  rapturous  strains  that  spring 

From  the  angelic  choir 
Upborne  on  radiant  wing.' 

The  next  which  we  shall  extract  is  of  a  simpler  cast.  Its 
subject  is  the  fact  of  a  dying  child  asking  its  mother  for  a  keep- 
sake. 

1. 

*  "  Oh  !  mother,  I  am  dying ;  mother, 

I  am  wearied  out  with  pain  ; 
And  never  shall  your  Willie,  mother. 

In  the  meadow  play  again. 
The  sun  may  shine  through  mv  ivy  blind. 

And  'twixt  my  curtains  peep. 
But  ne'er  again  shall  his  beams,  mother. 

Bouse  your  Willie  from  his  sleep. 

2. 

This  morning,  when  the  man  of  God 

Down  by  my  bedside  knelt. 
And  prayed  that  peace  might  be  with  me, 

I  can't  tell  how  I  felt,— 
But  I  heard  strange  whispering  sounds. 

Half  solemn  and  half  play. 
And  I  saw  a  band  of  children  stand 

And  beckon  me  away. 
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3. 
They  beckoned  me  away,  mother. 

And  I  feel  that  I  must  go  ; 
But  yet  I  do  not  Hke,  mother. 

To  leave  you  weeping  so. 
I  promise  never  to  forget  you. 

And  my  word  you'll  surely  take  ; 
Yet  give  your  Willie  something,  mother. 

To  cherish  for  your  sake/' 

4. 

Who  shall  describe  the  change  that  stole 

O'er  that  sorrowing  mother's  face  ? 
Some  dormant  feeling  o'er  her  soul 

Crept  with  its  thrill  of  grace  ; 
Sadly,  though  meekly  bending 

Over  her  infant's  head. 
Life,  heart,  and  soul  together  blending 

In  unison,  she  said — 

5. 

Six  years  ago,  my  Willie, 

Thee  in  my  arms  I  bore 
With  joy,  as  Christian  Mothers  feel. 

Within  our  own  Church  door. 
'Twas  Sunday  eve,  and  the  aisles  were  full. 

Yet  still  they  all  made  way. 
And  I  westward  walked  to  the  sacred  font. 

And  knelt  me  down  to  pray. 

6. 

And  the  grey-haired  priest,  the  very  same 

Who  knelt  this  morn  by  thy  side. 
Ere  long  all  robed  in  white  he  came. 

And  stood  by  the  mystic  tide  ; 
And  in  solemn  tone  he  spake  those  words 

Which  none  but  the  Church  may  know. 
And  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  divine 

Upon  thy  baby  brow. 

7. 

That  holy  Cross  on  thy  brow,  Willie, 

It  spoke  of  sins  forgiven ; 
It  spoke  of  God  as  reconciled. 

Of  saints  in  earth  and  heaven ; 
And  again  that  sign  of  the  Cross  divine 

Upon  thy  brow  I  make, — 
Then  take  that  with  thee  to  heaven,  Willie, 

And  keep  it  for  my  sake." 
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.         8. 
She  spoke — he  died ;  but  who  shall  saj 

But  that  a  cherub  child 
Demons  with  Cross  might  scare  away 

From  OB,  all  undefiled? 
Who  knows  but  those  whom  we  lored  here. 

From  sin  and  sorrow  freed, 
Mi^  be  permHted  m  their  sphere 

To  help  us  in  our  need  V 

We  shall  terminate  oar  extracts  with  a  Sonnet;  all  the 
Sonnets  in  the  book  are  good ;  we  take  one  dlmost  at  random : 

'  The  brightest  colours  of  a  ChristiaB'^B  life 

Spring,  like  the  rainbow's  beauty,  all  from  tears ; 

His  Terj  peace  is  only  gained  by  strife. 

And  all  his  hopes  originate  in  fears. 

The  merry  with  bent  earth-ward  lock  appears. 

The  sorrowful  hath  npvrard  gazing  eyes ; 

And  when  they  are  most  filled  with  blinding  tears 

Most  plainly  heaven  before  their  vision  lies ; 

And  when  ike  mourning  heart  is  sad  and  lone. 

The  Holy  Comforter  is  most  its  own. 

Then,  Lord,  thy  Cross  upon  our  shoulders  bind. 

Grant  us  to  bear  it,  too,  as  Thou  hast  bonne. 

And  passing  through  life's  chastening  Lent  to  find 

Death  but  the  dawning  of  an  Easter  mom.' 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  regret 
that  poems  written  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Furneaux  must  have 
been  quite  a  boy  should  have  been  admitted  into  this  volume. 
If  Mr.  F..  were  to  cancel  all,  or  all  but  a  very  few,  of  his  earlier 
productions,  he  would  gain  in  reputation.  We  refer  especially 
to  pages  37,  47,  64,  71,  86,  90, 93.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that 
our  boyish  essays  are  worth  publishing. 


The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations.  An  Oration  by  Charles 
Sumner,  Esq.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  London,  Woi. 
Smith,  Fleet  Street,  1846. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  although,  we  presume,  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Society,  is  a  bold  man  at  heart, — bolder  than  many 
a  brawling  demagogue  in  Congress  or  elsewhere ;  otherwise 
he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  speak  to  his  fellow-citicais. 
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on  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  independence,  as 
follows : — 

'  On  one  side,  hy  an  act  ofunjuat  legUlation,  ractendiiig  our  power 
over  Texas,  we  have  endangered  peace  with  Mexico  $  while,  on  the 
other,  hy  a  premtmptwms  assertion  of  a  dispnted  daitn  to  a  worthless 
territory  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  hare  kindled  anew  on  the 
hearth  of  our  Mother  Country,  the  smothered  fires  el  hostile  strife. 
Mexico  and  England  both  arer  the  dctearminatioa  to  vindicate  what  is 
called  the  national  honour  ;  and  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war  is  calmly 
contemplated  by  our  government,  provided  it  cannot  obtain  what  is 
called  an  h<»oarable  peace*  Fax  be  from  our  ^aatvy  anfi  «ttr  i^  the 
sin  and  shame  of  cont^sts^  hateful  in  the  sig^t  of  God  and>di  good 
men,  having  their  origin  in  no  righteous  though  mistaken  sentiment,  in 
no  true  love  of  country,  in  no  generous  thirst  for  faine,  that  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds,  but  sptingiug  in  both  cases  f\totd  an  ignorant 
and  igTiohle  passion  for  new  territories  ;  strengthened,  in  one  case,  by 
an  unnatural  desire  in  this  lUnd  of  boasted  ireedom  to  fasten  by  new 
links  the  chains  whidi  {Promise  Soon  to  fall  from  the  limbs  of  the  un- 
happy slave  I  In  such  contests  God  has  no  attribute  which  can  join 
with  us.  Who  believes  that  the  national  honour  will  be  promoted  by 
a  war  with  Mexico  or  England  ?  What  just  man  would  sacrifice  a 
angle  human  life  to  hrmg  under  our  rule  both  Texas  and  Oregon?* 

Such  plain  and  manly  langoage  deserves  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing, were  it  only  as  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  turbalence  of  the 
American  war  party. 

Without,  therefore,  pledging  ourselves  to  subscribe  to  all  itjs 
doctrines,  we  recommend  Mr.  Sumn§r'a  pamphiet  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers* 

Of  the  style  of  this  oration  we  will  say  no  mor^  than  that  it 
is  a  trifle  Transatlantie ;  we  are  tempted  to .  subjoin  a 
specimen  : — 

'  The  eagle  of  our  country,  without  the- terror  ofhis  b^k,  and  drop«> 
ping  the  forceful  thunderbolt  from  hisj^^^c^,  s^all,  <oiir  with  the 
olive  of  peace  into  untried  realms  of  et&er  nearer  to  the  sun.' 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Mortmain^  ordered  by  tjie 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  24th  July,  1844. 

Bill  to  alter  and  amend  thfi  Laws  relating  to  the  Disposition  of 
Property  for  Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes.  2nd  February, 
184a 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  the  hero-statesman  of  our  age  being 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  some  alteration  in  the  laws 
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of  Tnortmain,  exclaimecly  '  Mortmain,  mortmain  ;  what's  iliat? 
I  never  heard  of  that ;'  and  we  take  it  that  the  meaning,  if  not 
the  very  existence  of  the  term,  is,  or  was  until  lately,  as  un- 
known to  the  great  mass  of  educated  Englishmen  as  it  was  to 
that  illustrious  warrior.  It  requires,  then,  some  little  conrage 
to  attempt  to  interest  the  public  mind  in  a  matter  so  remote 
from  its  usual  studies.  But  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  con- 
joint injustice  and  absurdity  of  the  present  system,  and  of  the 
daily  increasing  necessity  of  its  subversion,  we  shall  not  fur- 
ther apologize  to  our  readers  for  devoting  an  article  to  this 
mysterious  subject. 

With  the  early  history  of  the  Mortmain  Laws,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  deal :  they  were  demanded  by,  and  had 
application  to,  a  state  of  society,  civil,  social,  and  religious, 
altogether  different  from  that  wherein  we  find  ourselves  now 
living,  and  are  entirely  obsolete.  But  the  law  which  now  is 
practically  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  and  which,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  we  will,  although  incorrectly,  call  so,  is  but 
little  more  that  one  hundred  years  old ;  and  this  is  the  law  we 
desire  to  see  struck  from  the  Statute  Book,  as  uncharitable  in 
its  intentions,  absurd  in  its  inconsistencies,  unjust  in  its  provi- 
sions, and  injurious  in  its  operation.  We  shall  now  endeavour 
to  show  the  justice  of  this  heavy  bill  of  indictment  that  we 
bring  against  the  pet  measure  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 

That  the  intention  of  the  law  and  its  authors  was  on- 
charitable  is  evident  from  its  preamble,  and  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  subseauent  interpretation  of,  and 
judgments  upon  it.  The  preamble  says,  *  Whereas  gifts  or 
alienations  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  in  mortmain, 
are  prohibited  or  restricted  by  his  Majesty's  courts  and  diverse 
other  wholesome  laws,  as  prejudicial  to,  and  against,  comoaon 
utility ;  nevertheless  this  public  mischief  has  now,  of  late, 
greatly  increased,  and  many  large  and  important  alienations 
or  dispositions  have  been  made  by  languishing  or  dying  per- 
sons, and  by  other  persons,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  to 
take  place  after  their  death,  to  the  disinherison  of  their  lawful 
heirs. 

And  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  views  and  feelings  Sir  Fraueis 
Palgrave  most  justly  says,  *  Coke's  feelings  and  language  form 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hardwieke^  a 

fr6at  judge,  but  one  whose  narrowed,  nay,  bigoted  views, 
ave  caused  so  much  mischief  to  charitable  uses.  In  the  case 
of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Groves,  one  of  the  passages  in  the 
history  of  charitable  uses,  Lord  Hardwicke  says,  "  I  nev^r^was 
more  clear  than  that  it  is  both  within  the  intention  and  words 
of  the  statute,  and  I  will  not  construe  this  statute  by. the 
chicane   with  which  the  former  statutes  of  mortmain   have 
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been.*'  *  And  in  another  judgment,  referring  to  the  intentions 
of  the  legislature,  Lord  Hardwicke  declares  them  to  have 
been  strongly  against  a  charitable  construction  of  the  la^r* 
This  view  of  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  9th  Geo.  2,  c,  36, 
is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  Report  of  the  Debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  which  we  refer  such  of  oar  readers  as  are  curious 
in  such  matters,  for  a  complete  exposure  of  the  extremes  to 
which  a  genteel  though  intolerant  fear  and  hatred  of  piety  can 
carry  people. 

But  uncharitable  as  unquestionably  were  the  intentions  of 
the  authors  of  this  statute,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  provisions 
whereby  they  sought  to  defeat  the  munificence  they  so  dreaded, 
are  not  only  alien  from  the  general  principles  of  English  law, 
but  inconsistent  with  themselves.  There  is  no  feature  more 
prominent  in  the  fabric  of  English  jurisprudence  than  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  testators ;  the 
least  modicum  of  evidence  establishes  a  will ;  the  contents  of 
a  scrap  of  paper  ransacked  out  of  a  pigeon-hole,  inforibally 
worded,  badly  spelt,  unintelligible  to  ordinary  mortals,  are 
held  by  the  parental  kindness  of  the  judicature  sacred  as  the 
expression  of  a  testators  last  and  most  solemn  wishes,  and 
carried  into  strict  execution ;  difficulties  are  removed ;  facili- 
ties are  afforded  ;  and,  in  short,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  to 
establish  a  will  is  a  favoured  object  of  English  law,  no  matter 
how  foolish  the  disposition,  how  unworthy  the  recipient,  how 
reprehensible  the  results,  may  be.  But  in  solitary  opposition 
to  this  marked  and  stately  flow  of  legal  purpose  and  judicial 
decision  is  the  ebb  against  charity.  If  we  may  say  so  with 
reverence,  the  apostolic  commendation  of  charity  is  taken 
against  it,  and  the  pervading  name  ef  charity  covers,  not  to 
protect,  but  to  destroy,  a  multitude  of  innocent  and  beneficent 
bequests  and  dispositions,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  other- 
wise uniform  tenor  of  the  law.  Hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our 
laws,  this  statute  is  at  war  with  itself.  *  Your  Committee  will 
here  point  out  the  inconsistency  which  runs  throughout  this 
unfavourable  construction  of  the  law.  The  recital  of  the  Act 
states  its  object  to  be,  to  prevent  the  disposition  of  lands, 
whereby  the  same  shall  become  inalienable.  But  lands  left 
with  a  direct  injunction  that  they  should  be  sold,  meet  with  no 
more  favour  than  bequests  of  personalty  to  be  converted  into 
land.  Although  in  the  similar  case  of  a  bequest  to  an  alien, 
the  legatee,  who  is  disqualified  from  holding  the  rear  property, 
is  allowed  to  take  it  as  money.  Again,  although  the  law  will 
marshal  assets  so  as  to  throw  upon  the  real  estate  '  debts  and 
other  charges  ordinarily  chargeable  upon  the  personal  estate  of 
the  testator,  thus  exonerating  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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IttffbtMBr,  it  mfuMs  to  maribtil  «8^ts  ki  liivoiii<-6f>^lAiliitii6M^ 
iki^dtM  r^Aor  wilt  it  ponnvt  thistoi  to  be  ^btftgeit  ^i^i^dt^idbMii- 
'fialioiit'irf^-the  land,  or  other  r«ri  estate  of  tiMd  ieslliitdys^iw, 
'iadeed,  o«t  of  aof  of  his  penoiuil  esttUe,  p^LttsMn^'ib'*^^ 
niflDoer  of  the  nataUB  of  realty/  Sapposifig,  themftn^,  tbe 
illlegi^d  object  of  the  statute  to  be  a  proper  one,  it  uppeatWl^ 
your  Coiumittee  that  land  left  to  oharitteB  wtib  a  ^i^olicAiF  to 
be  sold,  and  all  Tirtiially  personal  propei^ty,  do  not  hArl^^i^rtek 
wilder  the  intent  of  that  statute,  nor  do  they  think  H  jnat'tl^t 
ohaiitable  l^acies  should  alone  be  excepted  from  tbe-ad^W« 
tage  of  having  assets  numshalled  in  their  farour/  Thispid- 
sage  appears  to  us  conclusire,  and  we  eannot  €0«e&fv«  h&k 
^MDinent  law  reformers  like  8ir  Robert  P^l  atid  foA^ 
Br4i(CighatiH  who  boast  of  their  past  endeaTonrs  to  simplfi^  iitill 
purify  our  I^al  eodes  ean  consent  to  maintain  so  coafiKsed,  Ml- 
eongruoiis,  and  blandering  a  specimen  of  legislation.     -  "•  '^^ 

Hitft  the  9th  Geo.  2,  o.  36,  is  essentially  unjust  fn  ite^pr#l4- 
mas  appears  from  the  abore  passage  of  the  Seieot  Cotomi'ttisels 
il^ort.  What  injostiee,  indeed,  ean  be  greater  than' t&ftf<«i 
man  may  bequeaith  his  landed  pr<^ierty  lo  a  wottbtecii  misfi^ 
or  ftiwuiiDg  toaidy,  to  maintain  a  menagerie  of  wikl'  beastj^^ 
fear  a  stapendous  monunbeat  to  his  foolish  metnory,  bulMigr 
ttOt  bequeath  even  a  bm&  Jbk  oersonalty,  sueh  aS'Cawal  iM 
railroad  sfaareSi  to  build  a  church  or  hospital,  school  ol»  rftti* 
house,  in  the  purlieus  of  i^t.  Giles  or  the  heart  of  Alsatia  t  ¥^ 
aodb  are  the  provisions  of  this  law,  which  Sir  imae^  Gwtittii 
and  Mr.  Colquboun  regard  as  the  pa}ladkim,-^tho  oae^toiir 
eiTii,»^the  other  of  our  religions  liberties. 

it  «nay  appear  almost  needless^  after  what  has  beetf  aaMj^ 

«ffer  any  preofii  of  the  last  clause  of  our  indictmeot  of  this  Mr^ 

and  yet  we  are  tempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  one  or  44ib 

instances  of  the  injurious  operation  of  this  unjust  and  itio^- 

ristent  statute  :-^C9iristopheir  Flaherty,  a  wealthy  hatter/by4ds 

^ill,  dated  January  29th,  180i5,  after  making  certi^  beqn^d^ 

to  his  two  daughters,  one  legitimate,  the  other  iliegidaittie, 

«beQueathed  the  residue  of  his  property  (personaky)   to  <%tie 

>ba3ding  and  endowment  of  a  iios^al  or  almshoc^e  fto  pdir 

aUonmxk  Catholics;  tbm  bequest  was  held  (contrary, ^^f^^tie^ 

inojt  soy,  to^be  whole  spirit  of  our  law)  to  Ikll  wkmu Alb^^iMk 

4&eo.  %  c  36,  and  his  daught^,  Mary  Flaherty,  poSstlsM 

4n4si^isequonee  that  property  during  her  lifetime,' and  'btpilir 

t<^ai,  dated  14th  Deeen^ber,  1843,  bequeathed  the  btflk  ^4t, 

.to  -whocn^?  her  nearest  relation?  her  expectant' h)eH"f'><dl^l% 

ooBie  pious  legal  fraud,  to  that  <^arttab]e  iifstittitioQ  w^yeh^ 

<fasig  had  been  injuriously  deprived  of  it  ?    Not  a  bii|  b^\^%o 

that  vindicator  of  charitable  trusts,  Lord  ^oaghainf  ^b, 

through  the  operation  of  this  flagrant  legal -ehicanerji^- ^91 
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^KHljhiifiivt^  25|Q0Q^:,  (be  loisittn^^iiiiftaded  by  «n  old  faal^aidt^ 
jiMl'^^etified  by^  biin  to  <supp^t(fknd-^eoqsole  Ihe  ^d  afUQr^^Bil 
W^py  of  fiOBie  of  IkW  deonitute  Iri^b    IdUow^oaWtfjnitcsit! 
What  words  of  condenwatiofi  are  too  strong  to  cbMraclQpiasitt 
j«iw  wbicb»  under  proteace  of  preventiRg  the  disinbermnnof 
lieifs^  s^i^s  oa  the  property  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  teuids 
it  W  a  »evHmaide  noble»  utterly  uneooneoted  iiwith»  and  jiut- 
)s#ow&  to,   the  original   testator?    It    may    be    that.  JLoffd 
•BroughaBi,  acting  on  high  and  disinterested  motives*  pesbaps 
wiUiQg  to  spare  a  law  he  eomraends  the  disgrace  of  «icb..luii 
offl^Qt,  "vifill  restore  the  glittering  bribe,  and  restore  the  spoil  to 
^be  defraoded  misery  of  Ireland ;    but  the  law  remains  Uie 
^«fiale;  the  law  which  deprived  the  iguorant  and  nncared-fer 
•population  of  Westminster  of  5,000/.  left  by  Dean  Xire^nd  to 
biaild  a  ehureli;  which  held  back  from  Chelsea  the  acre  of 
ground  left  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  for  the  same  good 
.O'bjeat;  tibe  same  law  exists  to  dishonour  God,  and  rob  his 
.  pfdor  I    With  such  facta  before  us, — not  isolated  faeta,  eomittg 
;Oii00  iu  a  hundred  years,  creating  astonkhmeit^t  atid  ii»digtt4- 
4i(m^for  a^  qiament  and  tbea  disappearing  into  oblivton,*^bat 
faota,  ibei^oiaiil^n  effects  of  this  law,  constantly  recnrriog, 
4Mly«  as  it.  w^Cj  dogging  the  steps  of  charity^  aAd  lying  m 
.wjiit  for  piety*;. .defeating  the  yas^  and  good  intentions  of  tesla- 
^rs»  defra(M4ing  the  poor  and  needy,  adding  to  the  weaHb  -of 
tbi^  ric^^at  the  expense  of  the  destitute^  favouring  kaayes.'aiid 
.ffogues^  thof^ofligate  and  the  fawning, — with  all  tfaese,  the  ad- 
mitted resuUstof  this  laur^  placed  before  the  view  of  tbs  legis- 
lature, it  does  appear  to  us  inconceivable*  that  a  bill  to  rejaedy 
<  aueh  ;g]K>8s  in|«stice  should  at  the  instance  of  the  jnimstry  have 
been  rejected  on  a  second  reading!    That  the  law  omcft^f 
.  ;the  crown  should^  according  to  their  brief,  pidk  whi^t  kdbs 
l^y  could  in  the  various  provisions  of  the  biU^  was  natanl 
enoQghy  bnt  that «  majority  of  even  this  House  of  Commons 
aboald  sanction  the  principle  of  the  existing  law^  doeaJndeed 
snirpHse  aa     But  an  analysis  of  the  division  list  gives  ns  good 
hope  for  tJhe  future.     Many  of  the  most  influential  namesh dn 
the  House  of  Commons  are  found  in  the  minority^  .  lUstfd 
.  Creoi^  Benitittck  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  Iiord  Courtenay  asMir  Jflr. 
Obarles  BaUer,  cannot  unite  in  such  a  causey  witboat  jMtinging 
it  to- a  successful  issue  before  Itong.    With  the  merits  oc'4i^- 
meiitsof  the  particular  bill  that  was  rejected  on  tbe<4dKiTof 
MJarch  w^  are  not  now  ooacerned ;  indeed  w^  tbtmk  Ii«td  Jblm 
Manners  would  do  well,  retaining  the  princifkte  of.thatnaitasaiie, 
to  adopt  othevr  provi^onsso  as  to  meet,  as  &r  asjomy  ber^UKA- 
able  ^nd  eopsietent  with  that  piinciple,  the  objeoiioas  of:.'«Pch 
like  Mx.  £liioe  and  Mr.  Walpole.    U  the  timidityofsomevnind 
the  ab»ird  jealousy  of  otha^s,  will  not  permit  totest^oi»<^)ss 
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tfee  a  pol«'er  to  bequeath  their  propeHy  to  charitable  and  geod 
as  to  rain  and  foolish  purposes,  then  we  i^ay,  let  us  take  what 
Ve  can  get\  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the  present  system 
is  50  apparent  that  few  are  prepared  to  resist  ail  change ;  let 
tis,  then,  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  that  are  within  our 
reach,  and  with  this  object  we  will  venture  to  throw  oot  the 
ibllowing  suggestions,  which  will  be  found  to  accord  with  those 
of  the  Select  Committee,  and  with  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
professed  objects  of  the  very  law  we  propose  to  bring  into 
narmony  with — itself. 

Assuming,  then,  that  one  of  the  alleged  main  intentions  of 
the  statute — "  the  restriction   of  dispositions  of  land,  whereby 
the  same  becomes  inalienable,"  is  a  legitimate  end  of  legisla- 
tion, and  that  land  devoted  to  charity  is  inalienable— an  ad« 
mission  we  make  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  should 
advise  our  parliamentary  friends  to  propose,  that  whenever  any 
•devise  or  grant  of  realty  fails,  as  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  the  9th  Geo.  2 ,  the  land  so  devised  or  granted  should  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  charity.     It  is  evident 
that  to  this  alteration  of  the  statute,  which  is  in  strict  analogy 
with  the  general  law  of  bequests,  no  objection  can  be  taken 
on  the  score  of  political  economy,  or  public  utility.     Minute 
philosophers  may  argue  that  the  interests  of  commerce  are  not 
subserved  by  inalienable  estates,  but  no  one  will  pretend  to 
assert  that  money  in  the  three  per  cents,  may  not  just  as  advan^ 
tageously  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  or  a 
college,  as  to  the  support  of  individual  grandeur,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  private  luxury.     Well ;  the  fears  of  country  gentle- 
men as  to  a  troublesome  neighbour,  who  gives  no  dinners,  and 
tfiannot,  if  he  would,   part  with  "  angulus  ille,  qui  nunc  de 
normat   agellum ;"    and  of  Manchester   philosophers,  whose 
motto  is  '^  keep  moving,"  are  now  satisfied :  and  there  remains 
only  the  popular,  Protestant  jealousy  to  appease — the  jealousy 
of  priestly  influence,  and  death-bed  solicitations.     Now,  as  in 
the  case  just  disposed  of,  so  here  we  make  an  enormous  ad- 
tnlssion,  when  we  propose  to  sanction  practically  this  hazy  and 
tmcharitable    suspicion,    by  legislating    as    if   it    were   well 
grounded  :  but  with  this  general  protest  against  its  justice,  we 
should  recommend  it  be  yielded  to,  so  far  as  to  admit  the  re- 
"^trictions  adopted  by  the  present  government  in  the  case  of 
Ireland.    And  here  again  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of  tho  recom- 
'ttiendations  of  the  Select  Committee — '  But  while  they  think 
the  popular  fears  on  this  subject  exaggerated,  your  Committee 
admit  the  propriety  of  guarding  against  general  abuses,  by 
.provisions  founded  on  such  principles  as  that  of  the  Scotch 
liftw  of  Death  Bed,  by  which  the  heir  can  defeat  a  will  made 
«o  his  prejudice  within  sixty  days  before  death,  if  the  testator 


were  Iben  ill  of  hk  mortal  disease^  or  that  of  the  Cpdc^  N^pp^ 
htoffiy  wbieh  renders  the  confessor  incapable  of  inheriting  frojopi 
his  penitent;  as  well  by  safeguards  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  measare  now  before  parliament  for  regulating  Cbarita* 
ble  Bequests  in  Ireland/  We  shall  then  simply  propose,  that 
no  such  charitable  bequest  or  grant  shall  partake  of  the  benefit 
of  the  above  provision,  that  shall  not  have  been  made  three 
months  before  the  testator^s  or  grantor*s  death.  A  quarter  of 
a  year  must  be  allowed  by  even  the  most  nervous  of  wealth- 
worshippers,  to  be  an  ample  space  of  time  between  the  signing 
a  wilLand  the  testator's  death ;  it  is  a  month  longer  than  the 
period  assigned  by  the  Scotch  law,  and  identical  with  the  recent 
Irish  statute ;  thus,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value,  this  pro- 
vision would  have  the  merit  of  substantially  assimilating 
(though  in  no  pedantic  particularity)  the  laws  affecting  chari- 
table bequests  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Those  among  our  law 
reformers  who  chiefly  affect  this  uniformity  and  codification 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  approve  of,  and  support  both 
these  provisions ;  and  if  they,  contrary  to  our  belief,  oppose 
them,  then  sure  we  are,  the  uncharitable  inconsistency  of  that 
opposition  will  not  fail  to  aid  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  defeat. 
But  while  these  suggested  alterations  would  place  the  law  of 
charitable  bequests  on  a  satisfactory  and  consistent  footing  as 
far  as  real  property  is  concerned,  it  will  appear  from  what  was 
said  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  a  new  definition 
of  realty  is  called  for  by  the  present  received  doctrine  of  the 
courts.  That  which  an  act  of  parliament  declares  to  be  per* 
soualty,  and  which  is  so  regarded  for  all  legal  purposes,  is 
ruled  to  be  realty  if  devoted  to  charity,*  and  endless  are  the 
troubles,  litigation,  and  doubts  which  this  extraordinary  con- 
struction of  the  courts  causes  to  persons  who  wish  to  bequeath 
some  part  of  their  personal  estate  to  charity.  We  know  an 
instance  of  a  gentleman  who  sold  all  his  English  railroad 
shares,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  foreign  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  valid  bequest  to  a  favoured  charitable 
object ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  solicitor  or  a  conveyancer  who  - 
does  not  testify  to  the  anomalous  and  vexatious  condition 
in  which  this  branch  of  the  law  now  is.  Perhaps  a  deci- 
sion pronounced  in  August  last,  by  Vice-chancellor  Knight 
•  Bruce,  should  it  not  be  subverted  on  appeal,  may.  r do 
something  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  absurd  injustice. pf 
which  we  complain.     In  Thompson  v.  Thompson  (see  1  Col- 

•  Mr,  Harrison,  the  eminent  conrejanoer,  gave  an  ^imqi\,en  a  wilji  in  184^— 
"  The  reversion  of  the  investment,  and  the  remaining  moietv  of  the  residuary  pio- 
duce,  goes  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testatrix,  because  the  railway  shares,  thoUAh 
penonal  estate,  are  yet  an  intere«t  in  land,  so  as  to  make  a  bequest  thofeof,  in  fakdur 
•of  chanties^  void  under  B  Geo.  2,  c.  36."  .  , 
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lins'  Chancery  cas^s,  381)  his  honour  raled  'Ubat  the  shares 
in  the  London  Gas-like  Coke  Company  are  not  within  the 
statute  of  Mortmain/'  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  autho- 
rities against  this  judgment  were  very  strong,  and  supported 
by  no  less  than  ten  learned  counsel,  so  that  we  cannot  regard 
this  decision  as  settling  the  question  for  the  future,  although  it 
unquestionably  is  consistent  with  common  sense  and  equity^ 
and  a£Pords  an  irresistible  argument  in  favour  of  the  legislative 
definition  which  we  now  suggest — canal  shares,  money  out  on 
mortgage,  railway  shares,  and  all  virtually  personal  property 
should  be  declared  not  to  come  within  the  meaning  and  oper- 
ation of  the  9th  Geo.  2,  o.  36. 

Should  the  authors  of  the  late  attempt  to  repeal  that 
unjast  law  in  another  session  of  parliament,  bring  in  a  bill 
based  on  these  suggestions,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the 
report  and  evidence  of  the  Select  Committee,  we  are  convinced 
the  weight  of  ai^ument,  common  sense,  and  justice,  would  bear 
down  all  before  them,  and  compel  this,  or  any  other  ministry  that 
may  then  be  in  office,  to  redress  the  wrong  against  which  we 
now  protest,  and  restore  order  and  e(]^uity  to  that  branch  of  the 
law.  Claptraps  about  *^our  Euglish  Justinian"  (pace  Sir 
James  Graham)  and  **  priestly  interference,"  (pace  Mr.  Col- 

3uhoun)  will  not  avail  to  sustain  a  law  which  has  never  yet 
efeated  the  fixed  purpose  of  any  testator,  who,  from  whatever 
motive,  was  determined  to  leave  his  property  away  from  his 
heir,  and  which  has  been  only  too  successful  in  thwarting 
harmless  bequests,  and  meritorious  charity. 

A  reform  of  the  law,  such  as  we  have  suggested,  is  open  to 
none  of  the  objections  which  sober  reasonable  members  of 
English  society  might  urge  against  a  bald  repeal  of  the 
9th  Geo.  2,  c.  36 ;  but  should  the  ashes  of  effete  Guelph  bigotry  be 
raked  up  to  excite  a  Protestant  flame,  or  the  cast*iron  theories  c^ 
the  Political  Economy  Club  be  marshalled  in  array  against  us, 
then  we  feel  justified  in  reminding  the  blind  zealots  of  Exeter 
Hall,  that  the  great  spiritual  enemy  which  England  in  the 
19th  century  has  to  dread,  and  to  oppose  with  every  avail- 
able weapon  she  can  reach,  is  a  Being  far  more  subtle  than  a 
Jesuit,  far  more  destructive  than  a  priest  of  any  communion, 
or  even  a  sister  of  mercy.  They  mean  it  well  no  doubt — 
those  men  who  prefer  infidelity  to  priestcraft,  but  to  any  one 
who  is  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  state  of  our  larse 
towns,  or  even  of  hundreds  of  our  rural  parishes,  with  the 
awful  disproportion  between  the  harvest  and  the  reapers,  who 
has  marked  the  triumphant  progress  of  atheism,  lewdness,  and 
pantheism :  to  such  a  one  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  heart- 
felt sorrow  to  witness  the  energies  of  men  who  boast  of  the 
^urity  and  expansiveness  of  their  religion  wasted  and  prosti- 
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tuted  in  an  attempt  to  restrain  the  propagation  of  reli^on  and 
piety,  lest,  perchance,  in  some  instances,  they  should  take  a 
direction  disapproved  of  by  them.  Well  may  it  be  said  of 
them,  as  surly  Samuel  said  of  their  spiritual  progenitors, 
^*  had  they  lived  at  the  Deluge  they  would  not  have  ceased  to 
call  ^Fire/"  England  is  a  prey  to  irreligion  and  vice,  and 
they  stop  the  way  against  the  piety  and  charity  that  would  fain 
go  forth  to  the  battle  against  them. 

And  as  for  the  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  if  they  compel  us» 
by  standing  out  for  the  very  least  and  most  doubtful  of  all 
their  axioms  and  postulates,  to  enter  into  the  field  of  abstract 
controversy  with  them,  why  we  have  no  objection  to  argue  in 
the  negative  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Soutbey,  *  If  we  had 
Dukes  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  instead  of  Bishops, 
would  the  lands  attached  to  the  title  be  more  productive,  or 
the  tenants  sit  at  easier  rents  ?'  and  to  assert  that  it  is  for  the 
wellbeing  of  a  community,  such  as  that  of  England,  to  have 
churches,  hospitals,  colleges,  and  schools,  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  individuals,  whether  out  of  their  real  or 
their  personal  estate.  Noonc  can  assert  with  our  million  of  annual 
recipients  of  state  charity,  with  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  altogether  unknown,  and  the  law 
known  only  by  its  terrors,  that  every  legitimate  end  of  private 
Charity  is  already  fulfilled,  and  until  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a 
cruel  and  bitter  mockery  to  conjure  up  before  the  vision  of  an 
untaught,  unconsoled,  and  miserable  population,  phantoms  of 
sacerdotal  grandeur,  and  mercantile  degradation.  It  was  well 
said  by  a  recent  writer,  '  There  is  no  danger  now  of  ecclesias- 
tical latifnndia.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  church  overrunning' 
the  landed  proprietors  of  the  kingdom.'  The  danger  is,  we 
repeat,  from  another  and  hostile  quarter,  and  we  quit  this 
subject  with  a  hearty  prayer,  that  all  to  whom  Religion, 
Virtue,  and  Peace  are  dear,  will  no  longer  allow  the  meaning- 
less phrases  of  modern  philosophism,  or  the  unreal  apprehen- 
sions of  Protestant  superstition,  to  deter  them  from  support*^ 
ingsueh  an  amendment  in  the  law  of  mortmain,  as  n)ay  deprive 
that  law  of  its  uncharitable  inconsistency,  and  fecilitate  the^ 
gracious  flow  of  pious  munificence  through  the  arid  fields  of 
Spiritual  and  temporal  misery  and  destitution,  which  at  present, 
so  disgrace  and  disfigure  the  proud  and  gorgeous  surface  of  ^ 
modern  English  society* 
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